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AMOS STUDIES II 


THE SIN OF UZZIAH, THE FESTIVAL OF 
JEROBEAM AND THE DATE OF AMOS 


JULIAN MORGENSTERN, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio 


I 


THE SIN OF UZzIAH 


2 Ki. 15.3-5 tells that Uzziah did that which was right in 
Yahweh's eyes, just as his father, Amaziah, had done. However, 
the high-places were not eradicated, but the people continued 
to sacrifice and offer incense upon them. And Yahweh plagued 
the king, so that he became leprous until the day of his death, 
and so had to remain in quarantine,’ while his son, Jotham, 
acted as regent in his stead. As both language and thought 
establish beyond question, the passage is entirely the work of 
the Deuteronomic editors who compiled the Books of Kings. It 
is obviously summary in character. On the surface it would seem 
as if these Deuteronomic editors knew nothing more about the 
life and achievements of this king of Judah, even though they 
record that his reign endured for fifty-two years, than this mere 
skeleton statement. Yet other biblical data establish that this 
was indeed a momentous period in the history of both the 
Southern and the Northern kingdoms. 

Furthermore, the concatenation of vv. 4 and 5 would seem 
to imply that the sin of Uzziah, for which Yahweh smote him 
with leprosy, was that he allowed the high-places, the centers of 
non-Yahwistic worship, to persist in the land. But these Deuter- 
onomic editors ascribe this same neglectful procedure to other 
kings of Judah,? and not only do they not represent this as a 


t Bet hahof%it, literally, ‘‘house of freedom,” perhaps a euphemistic term. 
21 Ki. 22.43-44 (Jehosaphat); 2 Ki. 12.3-4 (Joash); 14.3-4 (Amaziah); 


15.34-35 (Jotham). : 
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sin or dereliction on their part, but instead they have only 
words of commendation for these kings and classify them as 
among the righteous and Yahweh-fearing rulers, those who were 
pleasing to the national deity. Why then should this seemingly 
opposite judgment be passed upon Uzziah, particularly after the 
statement of v. 3, that he did that which was right in Yahweh’s 
eyes? This judgment is passed upon him by these editors, even 
despite the immediately following statement that the high- 
places were not eradicated. Something seems out of joint here, 
almost as if these editors knew something, or found something 
in their source, which they regarded as discreditable to Uzziah, 
something which in their eyes constituted sufficient ground for 
Yahweh’s plaguing him with leprosy, but something which, in 
their zeal to exculpate Uzziah of all sin and to represent him as 
a righteous king, they deliberately suppressed. It might, of 
course, be argued that in such case they should likewise have 
suppressed the statement that Yahweh plagued Uzziah with 
leprosy. But to this a double rejoinder might be made, first, 
that the ways of biblical editors are devious and therefore too 
logical procedure must not always be expected of them, and 
second, the account of Uzziah’s leprous condition was necessary 
to explain how Jotham became regent during the life-time of 
his father; and so, even with the utmost will in the world, 
these Deuteronomic editors could not suppress this statement 
entirely. 

But if we grant that something, which must have stood in 
the original source, has been suppressed here, then naturally we 
must ask precisely what was the sin of Uzziah, because of which 
Yahweh is represented as having punished him in this drastic 
manner, and what was the particular occasion thereof. Fortu- 
nately 2 Chron. 26.16-21 makes a very definite and detailed 
statement of what this sin was thought by the Chronicler to 
have been, and this in turn offers a suggestion of what the 
narrative in the original source may have told. 

The passage says that after Uzziah had gained his various 
military successes he became exceedingly arrogant and com- 
mitted a great transgression against Yahweh. He entered the 
Temple in order to burn incense upon the incense altar. Azariah, 
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the priest,’ together with eighty other priests, came after him 
and remonstrated that the ceremony of offering incense to 
Yahweh was not his prerogative, but appertained to the Aaronic 
priests alone, who had been sanctified as priests for just this 
purpose. They bade him withdraw from the sanctuary, for he 
had already committed a grievous transgression. At this Uzziah 
became angry, even while he still held the censer in his hand. 
But at that moment, in the midst of his rage against the priests, 
and while he was standing in the sanctuary and at the very 
incense altar, the leprosy spread over his forehead in the sight 
of the priests. And as Azariah, the chief priest, turned toward 
him, and all the other priests, behold he had become leprous 
upon his forehead. So they drove him in haste from the sanctuary, 
and even he himself was eager to come forth, because Yahweh 
had smitten him. So King Uzziah was leprous until the day of 
his death; and as a leper he lived in quarantine, for he was 
excluded from the Temple, and Jotham, his son, acted as regent 
in his place. 

The main implications of this narrative are clear. And it is 
equally clear that the Deuteronomic compilers of 2 Ki. 15.3-5 
were thoroughly familiar with this narrative, if not in the form 
in which the Chronicler presents it, at least certainly in the form 
in which it stood in the original source. Obviously these Deuter- 
onomic editors suppressed the entire narrative, with the 
exception of the single, absolutely indispensable detail that 
Yahweh had smitten Uzziah with leprosy, in order to exculpate 
this king as much as possible from all implications of sinfulness, 
as measured by their Deuteronomic, theological standards. But 
the Chronicler had no such compunctions so far as the repu- 
tation of Uzziah was concerned. His interest, which induced him 
to make certain modifications of the original narrative and to 
omit certain essential details, lay in a different direction. 

According to the Chronicler the sin of Uzziah was that he 
had usurped the divinely appointed prerogative of the Aaronic 
priests in venturing to offer incense at the incense altar before 


31. e. the chief priest of the Jerusalem Temple; cf. ‘‘A Chapter in the 
History of the High-Priesthood,”’ to be published in the next volume of A JSL. 
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Yahweh. In so doing he had violated the specific injunction 
contained in Ex. 30.1-10.4 This is entirely in accord with the 
general point of view and basic purpose of the Chronicler in 
seeking to formulate and bolster up the supreme official position 
and authority of the Aaronic priesthood in the organization of 
the Jewish commonwealth of his day and to define precisely 
their functions and prerogatives. But inasmuch as, on the one 
hand, we know that the entire scheme of the Aaronic priesthood 
was first inaugurated by Pg and promulgated not before the be- 
ginning of the high-priesthood of Johanan in 411 B.C.,5 and, on 
the other hand, the record of the sin of Uzziah, or whatever 
the cause or occasion may have been, for which he was stricken 
by Yahweh with leprosy, must have stood in the narrative of 
the original source, to which both the Chronicler and the 
Deuteronomic compilers of Kings must have had access, and, 
furthermore, since this source, if not actually contemporaneous 
with Uzziah, must at least have been older than 411 B.C., and 
in all likelihood pre-exilic, it follows with absolute certainty that 
this original source could not have represented the sin of Uzziah 
as his having usurped the authority and prerogatives of either 
the high-priest or of the Aaronic priests in general. This last 
detail must be entirely the result of the Chronicler’s reinter- 
pretation of the original narrative and his suppression, in turn, 
of certain essential details thereof which did not fit at all into 


4 Also Num. 17.5. The account in 2 Chron. 26.16-21 is probably a bit 
older than the legislation in Ex. 30.1-10; notice that Ex. 30.1-10 limits the 
prerogative of offering the incense to Aaron alone, in his capacity as high- 
priest, whereas 2 Chron. 26.18 represents this as the prerogative of the 
Aaronic priests in general. However, we shall soon see that the Chronicler 
was either generalizing or else speaking very loosely, and that he too contem- 
plated nothing whatever except that the ceremony in question be performed 
only by the high-priest. On the other hand, the narrative in 2 Chron. 26.1621 
is certainly younger than the legislation in Num. 17.1-5, since that legis- 
lation seems to know naught as yet of the golden incense altar, but is 
apparently acquainted only with the one, single altar, the brazen altar, upon 
which all sacrifices were regularly offered. It seems to imply that it was at 
this brazen altar that the high-priest regularly performed the rite associated 
with the burning of the incense. 

5 Cf. “Supplementary Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,” HUCA, 
X (1935), 108-132. 
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his theological scheme and purpose in recounting this narrative. 
Manifestly we must search further, if this be possible, in our 
efforts to reconstruct the original narrative and likewise to 
determine the occasion basic thereto. 

Very fortunately indeed Josephus® furnishes the information 
which we seek. He too recounts the sin of Uzziah, and in a 
manner which parallels the narrative of the Chronicler, but which 
likewise records a number of essential and most significant 
details, which the Chronicler had either unconsciously omitted 
or, and far more likely, had consciously suppressed. Josephus 
tells that on one day of outstanding importance in the celebration 
of a major festival Uzziah, the king, put on the priestly robe of 
office and went into the Temple to offer sacrifice upon the 
golden altar. In this he was opposed by Azariah, the high- 
priest, and his eighty assistants on the ground that the privilege 
of priestly ministration of this character appertained solely to 
the descendants of Aaron. But the king was obdurate and 
persisted in his purpose. Thereupon an earthquake shook the 
ground, so that a rent was made in the Temple, and the bright 
rays of the sun shone through this and fell upon the king’s face, 
with the result that he was immediately afflicted with leprosy; 
whereupon of necessity he desisted from his undertaking. This 
earthquake was so severe that the mountain to the east of the 
city was split into two parts, which separated from each other 
by quite some distance. 

Obviously it is to this eiadaee that Zech. 14.4—-5 refers, 
when it speaks of the earthquake in the days of Uzziah and of 
the Mount of Olives being split in half, with the one half moving 
northwards and the other half southwards, and a great gully, 
running east and west, opening up between the two parts of the 
mountain.? Now it may seem at first glance that not only did 
Josephus identify the earthquake of his narrative with that 
referred to in Zech. 14.4-5, but also that he may even have 
based this particular portion of his narrative upon this record 
in Zech. 14.4-5. Actually, however, as the evidence still to be 


6 Antiquities, IX, 10, 4. 
7 Furthermore, ge’ harai or ge’ harim of Zech. 14.5 is unquestionably the 
Erroge of Josephus, with a metathesis of the two parts of the name. 
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presented will establish definitely, it is far more probable that 
the tradition, of which Zech. 14.4-5 seems to be the earliest 
literary record, persisted for at least four hundred years longer, 
that Josephus himself was acquainted with it, and that his 
narrative is based upon the tradition as it was current in his day, 
or perhaps even upon some independent literary record of it, 
rather than directly and solely upon Zech. 14.4-5. Manifestly 
this earthquake in the days of Uzziah was one of unusual severity 
and inflicted tremendous damage over a wide area, and for 
various more or less obvious reasons impressed itself indelibly 
and persistently upon Jewish historical and theological tradition. 

However, of far greater interest and significance is the main 
portion of Josephus’ narrative. At first glance it seems to be 
merely an expansion of the record in 2 Chron. 26.16-21, parti- 
cularly since it too represents Uzziah’s sin as consisting in his 
assuming the prerogatives of the Aaronic priests and performing 
the rite specifically reserved for the high-priest. Certainly 
Josephus must have been acquainted with the record of the 
Chronicler and must have borrowed this one particular detail of 
his narrative from there. On the other hand, however, and of 
utmost significance for this study, Josephus’ narrative records a 
number of details not mentioned nor hinted at in any way in 
the biblical narrative, which Josephus could scarcely have 
invented himself. 2 Chron. 26.16—21 says nothing whatever that 
Uzziah’s intended sacrifice was a part, and obviously an im- 
portant part, if not the very central rite,* of the celebration of 
a great festival, and that too a festival which must have endured 
for a number of days, since this particular incident, with the 
attendant earthquake, happened upon the most important and 
sacred day of that festival. Nor does the biblical record make 
any mention of the earthquake or tell aught of the Temple 
being rent and of the descent of the rays of the sun and of their 
falling upon the face of the king, so that he immediately became 
leprous therefrom. 

On the other hand, the biblical record contains one detail, 


8 Since the king would scarcely have sought to function in a minor priestly 
role. 
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which, so it appears at first glance, is not only not in Josephus’ 
narrative, but which actually and very significantly seems to 
contradict a detail thereof. The latter tells that the improper 
and forbidden ritual act of the king consisted in his offering 
sacrifice upon the golden altar. The biblical record makes no 
mention whatever of this sacrifice, but instead tells that the 
improper and forbidden ritual act of the king consisted in 
offering incense upon the incense altar. Actually, however, there 
is not only no contradiction between these two accounts, but 
they dovetail perfectly and thus enable us to determine with 
absolute certainty precisely what festival, and what particular 
most sacred day thereof, this was. 

That the golden altar was also the incense altar is definitely 
established by Ex. 30.1-10 and 1 Chron. 28.18.9 It is distinguished 
specifically from the brazen altar, upon which animal sacrifices 
were regularly offered,*® so that there is no possibility whatever 
of confusion between them. Manifestly therefore the incense 
altar of 2 Chron. 26.16 is the same as the golden altar of 
Josephus’ narrative. Actually therefore what seemed at first 
glance a possible discrepancy between the two versions of the 
incident in question represents a significant agreement between 
them as to the precise spot at which Uzziah was stricken with 
leprosy. All the sources tell that this golden altar for incense 
stood just in front of the veil which separated the “‘holy’’ portion 
of the inner sanctuary from the “‘holy of holies,”’ the innermost 
portion at the western end, in which Deity was thought to dwell 
constantly in awesome solitude upon the ‘‘mercy-seat’”’ between 
the two cherubim. Into this section of the sanctuary no mortal 
might enter except the high-priest, and even he only once in 
the year, upon the Day of Atonement, Yom Kippur. 

Moreover, it was just in connection with the ritual of this 
day, and particularly with just this ceremony of the solemn 
entrance of the high-priest into the holy of holies that the golden 
incense altar played its especial role. Ex. 30.7-8 prescribes that 
twice daily, when he trimmed the lamps in the inner sanctuary 


9 Cf. also Ex. 37.25-28; 40.5, 26f. 
10 Ex, 27.1-8; 31.9-10; 38.1-7; 40.6,29; Num. 17.1-5. 
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in the morning, and again at dusk when he kindled the lamps, 
Aaron, the high-priest, should burn incense upon this altar. But 
in addition thereto once in each year Aaron should perform 
ceremonies of expiation and atonement upon this altar. This 
particular passage does not indicate just what occasion in the 
year this was upon which the high-priest performed these rites 
of atonement and expiation at this altar, although the use of 
the technical term, hakippurim, suggests that this must have 
been the annual Day of Atonement. This inference is, however, 
completely confirmed by the legislation for the ritual procedure 
of this great day in Lev. 16, and particularly by the specific 
provision in vv. 18-19 thereof, that when he would come forth 
from the holy of holies the high-priest should proceed directly to 
this altar, standing ‘“‘before Yahweh,’ and made atonement upon 
it by taking some of the blood of the two sin-offerings, the 
bullock and the goat, and putting this upon the horns of the 
altar and then sprinkling some of the blood with his finger 
seven times upon the altar. 

But even more of a role than this this altar played in the 
ritual of this great day. For before the high-priest might enter 
into the holy of holies into the presence of the Deity he had 
first to wash himself carefully and then don his sacred robes of 
office. Then he would take glowing coals from off this altar 
and place them in his censer and with these a handful of the 
sacred incense.” At the moment of his entrance beyond the 
veil into the holy of holies proper, into the presence of the 
Deity, he would put the incense upon the glowing coals in his 
censer, so that the smoke arising therefrom might fill the holy 
of holies and thus safeguard him against gazing upon the face 
of the Deity directly and in all its dazzling radiance, and thus 
protect him from death.% During the performance of this entire 
ceremony, obviously the crowning rite of the religious observance 
of the entire year, the danger existed constantly for the high- 
priest that he might lose his life or some other serious misfortune 


my. 4. 

12 Ex, 30.9,34-38. 

3 Cf. Ex. 33.18-23; Isa. 6.5 and ‘“‘The Oldest Document of the Hexateuch,”’ 
HUCA, IV (1927), 14f., 37. 
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might befall him because of possible improper and irresponsible 
ritual observance, which caused him to gaze too closely, even 
though inadvertently, upon the face of the Deity.™4 
Manifestly then there is no discrepancy nor contradiction 
whatever between Josephus’ reference to the golden altar and 
that of 2 Chron. 26.16 to the incense altar. Both passages have 
the same altar in mind, and both the same occasion and the 
same ceremony. And what, in the thought of both authors, this 
ceremony must have been and what the occasion there can no 
longer be the slightest doubt. It must have been this very 
ceremony, that of the entrance of the high-priest, clad in his 
sacred robes, into the holy of holies, into the presence of the 
Deity, upon the annual Day of Atonement. It was this 
ceremony, the especial duty and prerogative of the high-priest 
alone, which, according to both the Chronicler and Josephus, 
Uzziah, the king, had arrogantly claimed for himself. According 
to both these authors this was the sin of Uzziah, for which 
Yahweh smote him with leprosy; and, even though not explicitly 
stated in either source, none the less by implication, it is clear, 
Yom Kippur must have been the great, festal day upon which 
Uzziah committed his transgression, and also upon which the 
earthquake, with all its attendant circumstances, transpired. 
But we know that this could not have been at all the sin 
of Uzziah or the immediate cause of his leprosy, nor could Yom 
Kippur have been represented as the festal occasion thereof, in 
the original source, upon which, as we have seen, both the 
Chronicler and Josephus must have drawn. That source, if not 
actually contemporaneous and pre-exilic, was certainly older 
than 411 B.C. and the promulgation of Pg in the high-priesthood 
of Johanan. It therefore knew nothing whatever of the Aaronic 
priesthood or of the office of the high-priest and its special 
duties and prerogatives. Consequently it could not possibly have 
told that the sin of Uzziah consisted in the arrogant seizure of 
Aaronic priestly authority and the performance of an all-impor- 


™ Lev. 16.2,12-13; cf. also Mishnah Yoma, V, 1-5 and Lauterbach, “A 
Significant Controversy between the Sadducees and the Pharisees,’ HUCA, 


IV (1927), 173-205. 
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tant rite which, according to the divinely revealed legislation of 
the Priestly Code, could be performed by the high-priest alone. 
Still less could, in the original source, the occasion upon which 
Uzziah performed.this ceremony have been Yom Kippur, since, 
as we have shown conclusively elsewhere,’ Yom Kippur as such 
did not come to be celebrated until, at the very earliest, about 
the middle of the 4th century B.C. Of this Josephus must have 
been fully aware when, instead of telling that it was Yom Kippur 
upon which Uzziah officiated in this manner, he told rather that 
it was in the course of the celebration of a great festival, and 
upon the most important day thereof that this incident 
transpired. 

The import of this statement of Josephus is unmistakable. 
In the references just cited we have shown that under both 
Calendars I and II and even in the early stages of Calendar III, 
in fact until some time after the accession of Johanan to the 
high-priesthood in 411 B.C., the Asif or Sukkot festival was 
celebrated during the last seven days of the year, followed, of 
course, immediately by the New Year’s Day upon the first day 
of the new year. Under Calendar J, and until the introduction 
of Calendar II at the time of the Deuteronomic Reformation in 
621 B.C., the Asif festival was celebrated accordingly upon the 
last seven days of the month, Etanim, presumably the last 
month of the year under the conditions of Calendar I, and the 
New Year’s Day was celebrated upon the first day of the month, 
Bul, presumably the first month of the year according to this 
Calendar. Under Calendar II and in the early stages of the 
evolution of Calendar III, i.e. from 621 B.C. to about the 
middle of the 4th century B.C., the Asif festival was celebrated 
from the 3rd through the 9th of the seventh month, with the 
New Year’s Day upon the 10th of that month. Although appar- 
ently theoretically distinct from each other, the two festivals 
were necessarily celebrated together and for all practical purposes 
constituted one, single festival, with the seven days of the Asif 


*s Cf. “Two Ancient Israelite Agricultural Festivals,’”’ JOR (n.s.), VIII 
(1917), 31-54; “The Three Calendars of Ancient Israel,’”’ HUCA, I (1924), 
22-58; ‘‘The Gates of Righteousness,” HUCA, VI (1929), 1-37; ‘‘Supplemen- 
tary Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,’’ 1-148. 
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festival accordingly having much the character of a festal 
period preparatory to the inauguration of the new year, and 
the New Year’s Day in turn having in consequence much the 
character of the climax of the celebration throughout the entire 
eight days festal period. It was therefore truly the most 
important day of this joint, eight-days festival. 

In the course of the evolution of Calendar III the New Year’s 
Day was transferred to the 1st of the seventh month, and the 
Asif, or the Sukkot festival, as it had now come to be called," 
was in turn separated from all connection with the New Year’s 
Day and made to follow, instead of preceding it as formerly, 
and transferred to the 15—21st of the seventh month. Eventually 
an eighth day of celebration, of rather colorless and nondescript 
character, was added to the Sukkot festival, no doubt in remi- 
niscence of the fact that there had originally been actually 
eight days of celebration in connection with the observance of 
the Asif festival. Apparently too, despite this rearrangement of 
the dates of these two festivals, the consciousness persisted that 
the 10th of the seventh month had been from of old a day of 
paramount importance and sanctity, with the result that 
eventually, in the course of the evolution of Calendar III, a 
new festival was introduced and set upon this day, Yom Kippur, 
the Day of Atonement. Almost immediately this day became 
regarded as the most important and sacred occasion in the 
entire, new festival calendar. Most of the former rites of the 
old New Year’s Day, with apparently the single exception of 
the significant ceremony of blowing the trumpet,’? were now 
linked with the celebration of this Day of Atonement, and 
above all the rite of the entrance of the high-priest into the 
holy of holies, into the presence of the Deity, his solemn emer- 
gence therefrom and the attendant expiatory rites, and parti- 
cularly those at the golden incense altar and the sending forth 
of the scapegoat into the desert. 

From all this it is clear that the actual occasion upon which 
Uzziah performed the expiatory rites at the golden incense 


6 “Supplementary Studies in the Calendars of Ancient I[srael,’’ 53-72. 
™ Cf. Lev. 23.24. 
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altar, as the combination of the versions of the Chronicler and 
Josephus would put it, must have been, not the comparatively 
late Day of Atonement, entirely unknown in Uzziah’s day, but 
rather the ancient New Year’s Day, as it was celebrated in 
Uzziah’s time under the conditions of Calendar I, then in vogue. 
This conclusion accords perfectly with Josephus’ statement that 
this happened in the course of the celebration of a great festival 
and upon the most important day thereof. 

This conclusion receives significant and definitive confirm- 
ation from one other datum recorded by Josephus. He tells that 
through the cleft in the Temple made by the earthquake the 
rays of the sun penetrated and fell upon Uzziah’s face, so that 
he became leprous. Now the ceremony of the descent of the 
sacred fire into the sanctuary is still observed in the Church of 
the Sepulchre in Jerusalem on the Saturday afternoon pre- 
ceding Easter Sunday.'® In relation to the moment of the spring 
equinox it bears precisely the same relationship which the 
corresponding ceremony in the Jerusalem Temple bore to the 
moment of the fall equinox. This ceremony was a regular ele- 
ment in the celebration of the ancient New Year’s Day in the 


™8 Note that in the oldest accounts of the rite, the light is generally depic- 
ted as descending from on high, cf. the accounts of Bernard the Wise (867) 
(in Wright, Early Travels in Palestine, 27 [together with the note}), and 
Maundrell (1697) (cbid., 462 ff.); also three very important treatments of 
this rite, Bernhard Schmidt, ‘‘Die Feier des heiligen Feuers in der Grabes- 
kirche,’”’ PJB, XI (1915), 85-118; Hartmann, ‘‘Arabische Berichte iiber das 
Wunder des heiligen Feuers,” PJB, XII (1916), 76-96; Schmaltz, ‘‘Das 
heilige Feuer in der Grabeskirche im Zusammenhang mit der kirchlichen 
Liturgie und den antiken Lichtriten,’’ PJB, XIII (1917), 53-102. However, 
normally, of course, the first rays of the rising sun upon the day of the fall 
equinox, the New Year’s Day, entered into the Temple, not from above, 
through the cupola or an opening in the roof or a rift in the building caused 
by an earthquake, such as is described by Josephus, but through the eastern 
gate, regularly kept tightly closed, but opened on just this one day for just this 
purpose (cf. ‘‘The Gates of Righteousness,” 1-37). Obviously the entrance 
of the rays of the sun, the k®bod Yahweh, through the fissure in the Temple 
caused by the earthquake, was an abnormal condition, a manifestation of 
Yahweh’s wrath against the king. For other, parallel instances of the reve- 
lation of the k*bod Yahweh as a manifestation of divine anger and means of 
punishment, cf. Lev. 10.1-2; Num. 11.1; 14.10; 16.19b, 35; 17.7,11. 
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Temple in Jerusalem on the 1st of Bul, under the conditions of 
Calendar I, and on the 10th of the seventh month under the 
conditions of Calendar II. It was this particular portion of 
the celebration of the day which symbolized of old the entrance 
of the Deity into the Temple,?° and which came in time to be 
known as “‘the coming of the k’bod Yahweh.’* Only upon this 
one day in the year was the sacred fire thought to descend 
from Yahweh upon the altar.” This is proof positive that the 
sacred day in question, upon which Uzziah officiated in high- 
priestly capacity at the golden incense altar in the Temple at 
Jerusalem, was, as the original source must have recorded 
plainly, the New Year’s Day, celebrated in Uzziah’s time, a 
century and a quarter before the Deuteronomic Reformation 
and the introduction of Calendar II, still upon the 1st of Bul. 
And still one other significant bit of evidence confirms this 
conclusion absolutely and throws additional light upon this and 
other important, related matters. The Targum paraphrases the 
clause in Isa. 28.21aa, k*har p*rasim yakum Yahweh, thus, k¢ma’ 
d*za‘u turaya’ kad ‘ig*li y*kara’ d*Yahweh b*yome ‘Uszziyah 
malka’, “‘just as the mountains moved when the ‘glory -of 
Yahweh’ manifested itself in the days of King Uzziah.’’ We 
have seen that Josephus’ version of the incident under con- 
sideration told that just at the moment when Uzziah was 
performing the ceremony at the golden incense altar a terrible 
earthquake cleft the Temple, so that the rays of the sun shone 
through upon the face of the king. This was the earthquake in 
the days of Uzziah, to which Zech. 14.4-5 refers, which rent 
the Mount of Olives, east of the city in twain and caused the 
two halves to separate by quite some distance, so that a great 
gully opened up between them. Unquestionably it is to this 


19 Cf, ‘‘The Gates of Righteousness,” 31-37. 

20 Cf, Isa. 6.1-4 and ‘‘The Book of the Covenant, I,’”” HUCA, V (1928), 
48-58. 

2t Perhaps some reminiscence thereof may be discerned in the vague 
and, not improbably, early revised clause in 2 Chron. 26.18ba, w*lo’ I’ka 
l’kabod mi Yahweh "*lohim. 

2 This interesting and important matter will be developed more fully 
in a subsequent article, to be entitled, “The Fire upon the Altar.” 
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same incident, or, perhaps more exactly, to this same tradition 
thereof, that not only the Targumic paraphrase, but also the 
original biblical clause itself refer. And here, very significantly, 
the Targumic paraphrase makes reference to that one most 
important element of the tradition, about which all the biblical 
references are significantly silent, but which Josephus records in 
full detail, and which, more than all else, links this incident 
with the New Year’s Day, viz. the revelation of the “glory of 
Yahweh,” i. e. unquestionably Josephus’ ray of light which fell 
upon the face of the king and caused his leprosy. And while 
the Targumic paraphrase does not mentior the earthquake 
specifically, that it actually has in mind this earthquake in the 
days of Uzziah is beyond all question, as the expression, “‘when 
the mountains moved,” indicates; and it links this earth- 
quake with the manifestation of the “‘glory of Yahweh” unto, 
or rather, against, Uzziah. Obviously the Targum had in mind 
precisely the same tradition as did Josephus, and that in all its 
significant details, plainly still current in the days of both 
Josephus and the Targumist, and unquestionably known also 
to the Chronicler and to the Deuteronomic editors of 2 Ki. 15.5, 
but consciously suppressed by both these writers because of 
their peculiar theological motivations. 

And not this alone, but undoubtedly the Targumist was 
correct in his interpretation of the clause in Isa. 28.21aa as 
referring to this earthquake. The passage is comparatively 
late,?3 perhaps not earlier than Zech. 14.4-5; but be that as it 
may, the fact remains that we have in late prophetic literature, 
from the fourth century B.C. in all likelihood, and therefore 
somewhat earlier no doubt than the Chronicler, two specific and 
seemingly independent references to the earthquake in the days 
of Uzziah, which record certain details which must have stood 
in the original source, but which have been suppressed by the 
Deuteronomic editors of 2 Ki. 15.5 and the Chronicler, but 
which come to light again in their full significance in Josephus’ 
version of this same incident and in the Targumic paraphrase 
of Isa. 28.21aa, and which definitely link the unhappy experience 


23 Probably a gloss; cf. the modern commentaries. 
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of Uzziah and the earthquake which cleft the Temple and the 
neighboring Mount of Olives with the old New Year’s Day 
and its regular, official celebration.*4 In this connection quite 
significantly rabbinic tradition records that Uzziah was stricken 
with leprosy upon the very same day upon which Isaiah beheld 
his vision of Yahweh enthroned in the Temple and heard Him 
pronouncing His judgment upon the nation. As I have 
endeavored to show elsewhere,” this day of Isaiah’s beholding 
the Deity enthroned in the Temple, this Day of Judgment and 
of the revelation of the “‘glory of Yahweh,’’?? could have been 
naught but the New Year’s Day. This is indeed a widely ramify- 
ing and incontrovertible chain of evidence, all pointing 
unmistakably to this one conclusion. 

One other most important and illuminating detail of the 
tradition now likewise becomes clear. Unquestionably Uzziah 
functioned upon this occasion in the capacity of chief priest of 
the Temple at Jerusalem upon the New Year’s Day, not through 
any undue seizure of high-priestly authority not rightfully his, 
but solely because he actually filled this role as a part of the 
regular duties of his office as king. The contention of both 
2 Chron. 26.16—21 and Josephus that this was a usurpation of 
office and that this ritual function properly belonged to the 


24 Rashi, to Zech. 14.5, interprets the shaking of the threshold in Isa. 
6.4 as the result of the earthquake upon the day Uzziah was smitten with 
leprosy; so also Kimhi, to the same passage. Kimhi, just as Jerome before 
him, likewise identifies this earthquake with that of Amos 1.1. 

2s Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, IV, 262. Actually, of course, the rabbinic 
tradition is not historically correct, for it is based upon an artificial inter- 
pretation of mot in Isa. 6.1 as meaning ‘“‘leprosy.”’ But Isa. 6.1 tells that 
the vision in the Temple came to the prophet in the year of Uzziah’s death, 
and not at all in the year and at the moment of his first being smitten with 
leprosy. As 2 Ki. 15.5 and 2? Chron. 26.21 clearly imply, the leprous condi- 
tion of Uzziah and the regency of Jotham endured for some time, probably 
even for a number of years. But this very historical inaccuracy of the rabbi- 
nic tradition makes its identification of the day of the earthquake of Amos 
1.1 and of the affliction of Uzziah with the day of Isaiah’s vision, of 
the revelation of the k®bod Yahweh and of divine judgment upon the nations, 
i. e. with the New Year’s Day, doubly significant. 

26 ‘The Book of the Covenant,”’ I, 48 ff. 

27 Cf, Isa. 6.3. 
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high-priest rests, of course, upon the altogether historically 
incorrect assumption that the Aaronic priesthood had been 
instituted already by Moses, whereas we know that this was a 
fiction coined by the authors of the Priestly Code at or near 
the very end of the 5th century B.C.?® Beyond all question 
throughout the entire pre-exilic period the king functioned 
likewise as the chief priest in the Temple at Jerusalem,”? and in 
this capacity it must have been he himself, or else perhaps on 
occasion his surrogate, who upon each New Year’s Day per- 
formed the specific rite, actually the most important rite of the 
entire eight day period of festal celebration, of entering the 
holy of holies, or, perhaps better, in the pre-exilic Temple, the 
d*bir, into the very presence of the Deity, with the smoking 
censer in his hand, and who then, upon coming forth from the 
holy of holies, proceeded to the golden altar in front of the 
sacred veil, or in the pre-exilic Temple, whatever form of incense 
altar may have served the same purpose,3° and began the 
detailed expiatory rites. 

We are now in a position to determine with almost complete 
certainty precisely what the narrative in the original source, 
upon which, as we have seen, the Deuteronomic compilers of 
2 Ki. 15.5, the Chronicler and also Josephus must have based 
their respective records of this event, must have told. It must 
have been a fairly simple narrative, and one which, in its own 
day and in the light of the ritual conditions and theological 
concepts then prevailing, must have been thoroughly natural 
and comprehensible. It must have told that upon a certain New 
Year’s Day, while King Uzziah, in his capacity of chief priest 
of the Southern Kingdom, had just entered into the presence of 
the Deity in the innermost part of the sanctuary, and was just 
about to come forth, or perhaps had actually just come forth, 
therefrom, a terrible earthquake shook the entire land, an 
earthquake so severe that the Mount of Olives, east of the city, 
was violently moved, or perhaps even, as the tradition in Zech. 


28 Cf. ‘Supplementary Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,’ 122, 
note 193. 

29 Cf. ““A Chapter in the History of the High-Priesthood.” 

3° Cf. 2 Ki. 16.10-16. 
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14.4-5 and the Targum to Isa. 28.21aa@ has it, was split in twain, 
and the Temple itself was reft. Through the opening thus made 
in the Temple the first rays of the sun shone in and fell upon 
the face of the king. The moment must have been just at sunrise; 
the king must have been standing either just within or just in 
front of the innermost shrine at the far, western end of the 
Temple.** At this moment too leprosy manifested itself upon 
the face of the king. The original narrative must have accounted 
for both the terrible earthquake, with all its far-reaching destruc- 
tion, a veritable national calamity, and for the affliction of the 
king by the implication, if not by the direct statement, that in 
some way or other the king had ventured to perform the all- 
important ceremony, that upon which the good fortune of the 
entire nation during the ensuing year depended very largely, in 
some unorthodox or improper manner, with the result that the 
Deity was displeased, and manifested His anger immediately 
and in this dire manner.*? Of course Uzziah’s leprosy was de- 
filing both to himself and to the sanctuary. In consequence he 
was removed from the Temple as quickly as possible and placed 
in quarantine for the remainder of his life, and his son, Jotham, 
functioned as regent in his stead. So the original narrative must 
have told; hardly anything more than this. 

Accordingly, it is clear, to the authors of the original nar- 
rative, just as to the people of his own day, the sin of Uzziah 
must have consisted in the unorthodox and improper per- 
formance of some detail of the momentous New Year’s Day 


3t Cf. ‘‘The Gates of Righteousness,” 29-37. 

32 The incident thus parallels almost exactly the account in Lev. 9.22-10.3 
(cf. my “On Leviticus 10.3," Paul Haupt Anniversary Volume, 97-102) of 
the death of Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, upon this same occasion 
and for a similar cause, and also the story of Korah and his followers in the 
Pg stratum of Num. 16 (cf. “‘“A Chapter in the History of the High-Priest- 
hood’’), Not impossibly the very name, Azariah, which both 2 Chron. 26.16- 
21 and Josephus give to the chief priest in the Temple, may be but a reflection 
of the actual name of the king himself, as recorded in 2 Ki. 15, undoubtedly 
the older source. In other words, it may be that the narratives in 2 Chron. 
26.16-21 and Josephus even preserve a reminiscence of the fact that the 
king, Azariah-Uzziah, actually functioned likewise as chief priest in the 
temple; cf. also 1 Chron. 5.36 and Ginzberg, op. cit., VI, 357, note 29. 
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ritual, a grievous offense indeed, which for them accounted 
quite adequately for both the affliction of the king, an affliction 
tantamount in a general way to death itself, and for the devas- 
tating earthquake and its cataclysmic results, affecting the 
entire nation. f : 

This complete narrative, with the exception of the single 
detail of the leprosy of Uzziah, which brought Jotham to the 
throne as regent during the remaining years of his father’s 
existence, the Deuteronomic authors of 2 Ki. 15.5 suppressed, 
since their purpose was to represent Uzziah as a Judean king 
who conformed righteously to their Deuteronomic theological 
pattern. Not bound by this standard, the Chronicler, somewhat 
later, and Josephus after him, had no scruples whatever in 
recording that Uzziah was punished by the Deity because of a 
grievous sin; but, measured by their standards, the sin of Uzziah 
could no longer consist merely in the improper performance by 
him of some detail of the ritual. Proceeding, as of necessity 
they had to do, from the assumption of the divinely instituted 
Aaronic priesthood, they could tell only that the sin of Uzziah, 
and a grievous sin indeed measured by the standards of the 
Priestly Code and its theological principles,s consisted, not in 
the improper performance of some detail of the all-important 
rite, but far rather in the arrogant assumption by the king of 
priestly authority not rightfully his and his open defiance of 
the Deity and frustration of His purposes and appointed insti- 
tutions. Thus we can account simply and easily for the form 
which the original narrative assumed at the hands of both the 
Chronicler and Josephus. 

But, as we have seen, some details of the original narrative 
persisted long in Jewish tradition in much the form which they 
had had from the first, and particularly that of the earthquake. 
It must have been an earthquake of unusual intensity, with 
devastating effects which reached far out beyond Jerusalem 
itself. In fact Jerusalem may not even have been the epicenter 
of the earthquake, and destructive though it seems to have been 
in the immediate vicinity of Jerusalem, it may have wrought 


33 Cf. Num. 17.5. 
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even greater disaster in some other not too distant locality. And 
both the extreme ravaging effects of this particular earth- 
quake and also the fact that it happened, most dramatically, 
just upon the New Year’s Day, the dread Day of Judgment, 
and just at the moment when the king was about to come forth 
from the presence of the Deity, with the consequence that the 
king himself was smitten with leprosy, a manifest and extreme 
act of divine judgment, must have tended to make this 
particular earthquake survive very long in tradition as the 
pattern of all destructive earthquakes and of Yahweh’s judgment 
and punishment thereby. Accordingly the author of Zech. 14,34 
and apparently also the author of Isa. 28.21, as well as the 
Targumist thereof, could readily represent a violent, devastating 
earthquake, one after the pattern of that in the days of Uzziah, 
with the Mount of Olives again split in twain and the people 
fleeing in futile panic into the recesses of the mountains, just 
where the devastation would be greatest, as one of the incidents 
of the Day of Yahweh, manifestly the great Day of Judgment, 
coming beyond all doubt upon the New Year’s Day,?5 and 
settling the destinies both of Yahweh’s own people and of the 
other nations and their mutual relations forever.*® 


34 Of course with the omission of all secondary matter, such as the clause, 
ki yaggi‘a... w°nastem, in v. 5. 

35 A thesis ably and convincingly established by two undergraduate 
pupils of mine, as yet unpublished. Also in quite a number of other late post- 
exilic forecastings of the Yom Yahweh the earthquake has become a con- 
ventional feature, an earthquake of such extreme character that it destroys 
not only the entire earth but likewise overturns heaven itself; cf. Isa. 13.13; 
24.18; Jer. 4.24; Ezek. 38.18-23; Joel 2.10 ff. Unquestionably the great 
earthquake upon the New Year’s Day in the reign of Uzziah was the source 
of this concept. 

36 The plague described in Zech. 14.12, with which Yahweh will afflict 
the enemy suddenly and drastically, even while they are still standing, 
each upon his own feet, so that their flesh shall be quickly consumed and 
their eyes in their sockets and their tongues in their mouths shall waste 
away, seems to resemble an extreme and speedy form of leprosy and may 
well be an additional detail of Yahweh’s destruction upon this Day of Judg- 
ment suggested by the incident in the original narrative of Uzziah’s leprosy 
upon the parallel occasion. The implication of the original narrative that 
Uzziah became leprous in this single moment, that, in other words, his 
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The consideration of the evidence thus far presented and the 
conclusions which have been reached now lead us on one step 
further, to an investigation of another incident recorded in 
biblical literaturé, which in many and very significant respects, 
as we shall see, bears a close resemblance and even a direct 
relationship to the incident which we have just studied, viz: 


II 
THE FESTIVAL OF JEROBEAM I 


1 Ki. 12.31-33 reads as follows: ‘““And he (Jerobeam I) made 
sanctuaries, and he appointed as priests certain ones of the 
people who were not of the sons of Levi. And Jerobeam cele- 
brated a festival in the eighth month, upon the 15th of the 
month, like the festival which is in Judah; and he went up’? 
upon the altar; thus he did in Bethel, to sacrifice to the calves 
which he had made; and he stationed in Bethel the priests of 
the high places which he had made.3* And he went up? upon 
the altar which he had made in Bethel upon the 15th of the 
eighth month, in the month which he devised out of his own 
mind, and he celebrated the festival for the children of Israel, 
and he went up’? upon the altar in order to burn incense.” 


leprosy became manifest instantaneously, and that he himself became 
immediately aware thereof and panic-stricken thereby (2 Chron. 26.20b), is 
that the original narrative itself told that this case of leprosy, sent by Yahweh 
as a divine punishment for the blasphemous conduct of the king, was of 
this sudden and extreme character. For leprosy as the regular punishment 
for impiety such as that of Uzziah upon this occasion, cf. Ginzburg, op. cit., 
VI, 358, note 30. Not improbably a faint reminiscence of the tradition that 
Uzziah’s leprosy resulted from the rays of the rising sun falling upon his 
face may be seen in the peculiar and, in biblical literature, otherwise unpar- 
alleled expression, w°hasora‘at zar°hah b’misho (but for an interesting and 
significant rabbinic parallel, cf. Ber. r? XXII, 27). 

37 Or “offered up sacrifices,’ cf. below, note 39. 

38 Or ‘‘whom he had appointed.” 

39 Here the consecution, waya‘al ‘al hamizbeah l’haktir, permits us to 
interpret waya‘al only as “he went up upon,” and not as “he sacrificed”’; 
therefore in the preceding instances we have offered this as the preferential 
interpretation of this expression. 
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That this passage is out of order, and particularly that it is 
disjointed, redundant and overloaded, is self-apparent both in 
the original Hebrew and in the translation. Three times in the 
courses of two verses we are told that Jerobeam went up upon 
the altar. Manifestly before the passage can be correctly inter- 
preted it must be carefully analyzed and its original reading 
and content determined. Fortunately this task is not difficult. 

Still another unnecessary and disturbing repetition or 
duplication exists in these verses as further evidence of editorial 
overloading. Twice we read that Jerobeam celebrated his festival 
in the eighth month, upon the 15th of the month. V. 32 reads at 
present, “‘And Jerobeam celebrated a festival in the eighth 
month, upon the 15th of the month, like the festival which is in 
Judah.’”’ Now when we bear in mind that according to the 
chronology of Pg the Sukkot festival was celebrated from the 
15th through the 21st, and later through the 22nd, of the seventh 
month,‘° the impression is at once conveyed that Jerobeam 
deliberately celebrated his festival in Bethel precisely one month 
later than the corresponding festival was celebrated in the 
Southern Kingdom, and that his great sin, for which Yahweh 
punished him so grievously, consisted in thus consciously and 
arrogantly, to further his own purposes, changing a festal date 
which had been fixed and instituted by the Deity Himself. 
Precisely this is the direct import of the clause, ‘‘which he 
devised out of his own mind,” which follows the dating of the 
festival upon the 15th day of the eighth month in v. 33. This 
has, quite naturally, been the traditional interpretation of this 
passage and conception of the sin of Jerobeam. And not at all 
surprisingly, this dating of the festival here has caused great 
confusion in the minds of biblical scholars. 

The first question which arises here is just why Jerobeam 
should have changed the date of the festal celebration for the 
Northern Kingdom, and in particular, just why he should have 
set it precisely one month to the day later than the date of 
the corresponding festival in Judah. The customary answer is 


4° Cf. “Supplementary Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,” 
72-108. 
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that suggested by vv. 26-28, that this was a part of Jerobeam’s 
program to prevent the people of the Northern Kingdom from 
visiting the great Southern sanctuary in Jerusalem and thus 
coming again, from year to year, under the influence of their 
former rulers, the dynasty of David. At first thought this seems 
a plausible answer, and, in all likelihood, just this is what, in 
part at least, the late Priestly glossators who interpolated this 
dating here had in mind. But second thought shows the utter 
fallacy of this argument. Bearing in mind the readiness and 
strong inclination of the people of Palestine, from the earliest 
times to the present day, to pilgrim to various important shrines 
during the festal seasons in order to participate in the joyous 
and enticing festal rites,4’ we must realize that the people of 
the Northern Kingdom would have liked nothing better than 
just the arrangement which the dating here suggests; for with 
the Sukkot festival celebrated in the Northern Kingdom a 
month later than it was celebrated in the South, the people of 
both kingdoms would have been enabled to visit both Jerusalem 
and Bethel and participate in the merry festal ceremonies at 
both sanctuaries. By such an arrangement Jerobeam would have 
defeated the very purpose here attributed to him. He could 
have achieved the desired end only by celebrating his festival 
at Bethel at precisely the same time as the corresponding festival 
was celebrated in Jerusalem. Viewed from this angle the dating 
here is suspicious indeed. 

And viewed from another angle this suspicion becomes 
crystalized into fact. Religious festivals, particularly when 
celebrated by a people as yet none too far advanced from that 
early stage of cultural evolution when conditions of nature are 
still paramount considerations, can not easily be changed 
arbitrarily to meet the whims or even the political schemings of 
kings. The Sukkot, or, as it was called still in the days of 
Jerobeam, the Asif festival,4 was essentially an agricultural 
festival, the moment of the celebration of which bore a definite 


41 Cf. Amos 4.4-5. 
# “Supplementary Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,” 142, 
note 30. 
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relation to the season of the year and the state of the harvest. 
Still as late as the Deuteronomic Reformation, three hundred 
years after Jerobeam I, the only dating given for the celebration 
of this festival was ‘“‘when thou dost gather in (thy harvest) 
from thy threshing-floor and wine-press.’’ Contrary to the 
customary interpretation, this festival was originally much more 
than the occasion for mere thanksgiving to the Deity for the 
blessing of the crop. In the course of its eight days of celebration 
various rites of widely ranging nature were performed, of homoeo- 
pathic magical character, designed to secure suitable weather 
conditions and to further the growth of the crop, and thus 
ensure an adequate food supply for the ensuing year.# Upon 
the proper performance of these rites the very life of the entire 
people depended. Consequently not even a king, and least of all 
one who had just come to the throne as the result of a revolution, 
and whose power and authority were as yet none too well estab- 
lished, could take too great liberties with matters so deeply 
rooted in and so vital to the folk-life of the nation. In the 
Northern Kingdom, just as well as in the Southern, the festival 
could not be celebrated at any chance time which the king 
might select in accordance with his politics or whim. It had to 
be celebrated in relation to the state of the crop, of the calendar 
season and of the planting of the seed of the new crop, the 
fructification of which in due time these very rites were designed 
to further. And, as Dalmann has shown conclusively,4+ these 
conditions, viz. the time of the ripening and harvesting of the 
crops, of the sowing of the seed and of the beginning of the 
rainy season, differ in the central and northern parts of Palestine 
not at all from the corresponding conditions in the south.‘ 


43 Cf. ‘Two Ancient Israelite Agricultural Festivals.” 

44 Arbeit und Sitte in Paldstina, I, 41. 

48 Refuting the altogether groundless assumption of Kittel (Commentary 
to the passage). This impossible assumption rests entirely upon Kittel’s 
blind and unquestioning acceptance of the dating of the festival in these vv. 
as original and authentic. Unquestionably the sounder scholarly procedure is 
to question the dating here, particularly when it is attended by so many 
suspicious circumstances, rather than to posit an altogether arbitrary, 
imaginary and unsubstantiable hypothesis. 
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Furthermore, as we have seen, from the oldest times and 
on down to the revision of Calendar III by Priestly theologians 
in the middle of the 4th century B.C., therefore still in the 
days of Jerobeam I, the Asif festival was celebrated upon the 
last seven days of the old year and was followed immediately, 
upon the very next day, by the New Year’s Day. But this New 
Year’s Day was also the day of the fall equinox, and the per- 
formance of the significant rites associated with the fall equinox‘? 
constituted, in practice at least, if not likewise in theory, the 
culmination of the celebration of the entire eight days festal 
period. And, of course, the fall equinox fell in the Northern 
Kingdom upon precisely the same day as in the Southern 
Kingdom. 

All these considerations establish beyond the slightest possi- 
bility of doubt that the implication, if not the direct statement, 
in these vv. that Jerobeam deliberately changed the date of the 
celebration of the Sukkot festival for the Northern Kingdom, 
and set it precisely one month later than the moment of its 
celebration in the Southern Kingdom, is altogether incorrect 
and impossible, that even with the best will in the world 
Jerobeam could not possibly have carried out such a project 
successfully, and that, furthermore, to have done so would have 
defeated his very ends and frustrated his political program not 
a little. 

This conclusion finds final and absolute confirmation in the 
realization that the Sukkot festival did not come to be celebrated 
from the 15th of the seventh month on, the date here given, 
until the introduction of Calendar III by Priestly writers at 
the end of the 5th century B.C. This dating is altogether 
inappropriate and impossible for the time of Jerobeam I. Either 
then we must assume that this entire narrative here is quite 
late, the work of Priestly writers or editors living later than 
the revision of Calendar III in the middle of the 4th century B.C., 
or else that the dating here, or at least that portion thereof 


“The Three Calendars of Ancient Israel,” 22-58; “Supplementary 
Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,’’ 72-108. 
47 “The Gates of Righteousness.” 
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which makes mention of the 15th of the month, must be the 
work of late Priestly interpolators. Between these two alter- 
natives there can be no question whatever that the latter is 
correct. 

Accordingly we must set down the words bah*mik%ah ‘asar 
yom lahodes in v. 32 and bah*mikSah ‘asar yom in v. 33 as late 
Priestly interpolations.*® They represent the culmination of the 
attempt to represent the sin of Jerobeam I as his having 
arrogantly changed the date of the festival from that day which 
had been instituted by Yahweh Himself to a day precisely one 
month later arbitrarily selected by himself. But since, as we 
have just seen, this could not possibly have been the procedure 
of Jerobeam, we must set down, not only these words, but also 
the little clause, ’*Ser bada’ milibbo, in v. 33,49 as a late editorial 
interpolation. 

Finally, the repetition of waya‘as hag lib¢ne Yisra’el in v. 33b, 


48 This conclusion finds significant confirmation in the fact that the 
present reading, bah*misSah ‘asar yom bahodes in v. 33 is altogether contrary 
to Hebrew idiom. The proper expression would have been bak®miSSah ‘asar 
yom lahodes. This form of expression, with hahodeS governed by the prepo- 
sition /, is regularly employed throughout the biblical writings from the earliest 
to the latest. The form which we have here, with hakode§ governed by the 
preposition 6, occurs elsewhere in biblical literature only in Num. 9.3 and 
Ezra 10.9, both very late, and apparently also in Ezek. 45.20 and 2 Chron. 
3.2. These last two instances are, however, uncertain, since unquestionably 
both vv. are corrupt. All this suggests that the concatenation, bah®misSah 
‘asar yom bahodes has’mini in v. 33, while probably not corrupt, is the result 
of a clumsy editorial interpolation of the words bah®mikSah ‘asar yom before 
bahodes in an older and probably an original clause, waya‘al ‘al hamizbeah 
"2 Ser ‘asah b&bet’el bahodes has°’mini. ; 

49 Though obviously, as the clumsiness of the present phrase bak@¢missah 
‘asar yom bahodes (see preceding note) shows unmistakably, as an inter- 
polation not quite as late as the two phrases giving the date of the month. 
_ Apparently this process of the editorial revision of these vv. was gradual 
and cumulative, and one fairly early stage affirmed merely that Jerobeam 
arbitrarily transferred the celebration of the festival from the seventh to the 
eighth month, without, however, venturing to fix a precise date in the eighth 
month for the celebration. This interpolation might well have come from the 
Deuteronomic editors and be earlier than the promulgation of Pg in 411 B.C., 
since in this period Calendar II was in vogue, with Sukkot celebrated in the 
seventh month. 
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after the already quite sufficient waya‘as Yarob‘am hag in v. 32a, 
suggests that the clause in v. 33b is also an editorial interpolation. 

Granting then the late, editorial character of these phrases 
and recognizing also the redundancy of the threefold repetition 
in these two vv. of the clause, waya‘al ‘al hamizbeah, with all 
the attendant words, it follows that the original narrative here 
consisted of the simple, direct and perfectly comprehensible 
statement, waya‘as Yarob‘am hag bahodes has*mini kehag "Ser 
biyhudah waya‘al ‘al hamizbeah ’*Ser ‘asah b°bet ’el l*haktir.5° 

One difficulty seems, however, still to remain in this original 
text, viz. the statement that Jerobeam celebrated his festival at 
Bethel in the eighth month. This would apparently justify the 
charge of the late interpolators that he arbitrarily transferred 
the celebration of the festival from the seventh to the eighth 
month, ‘‘a month which he devised out of his own mind.” 
Unquestionably it was just this statement of the original nar- 
rative, that Jerobeam celebrated his festival at Bethel in the 
eighth month, which gave rise to the charge of the late inter- 
polators that he had arbitrarily changed the date of the festival, 
and that just therein his sin lay. Actually, however, no difficulty 
whatever exists here, but the statement of the original narrative 
that Jerobeam celebrated his festival at Bethel in the eighth 
month is correct beyond all doubt. 


5° The awkwardness and confused thought of the long clause, beginning 
ken ‘asah in v. 32ay and continuing through waya‘al ‘al hamizbeah in v. 33aa, 
are further indications of editorial handiwork here. Whereas, as we shall 
soon see, in the original narrative waya‘al ‘al-hamizbeah I°haktir can mean 
only ‘‘and he went up upon the altar in order to offer incense’’ (for the priest 
ascending the altar cf. Ex. 20.26), these editorial interpolators have obviously 
interpreted it in its secondary meaning, ‘‘to offer sacrifice.”’ It is to waya‘al 
‘al hamizbeah in v. 32, with this incorrect, secondary meaning, that the fol- 
lowing, interpolated clause, ken ‘asah b®bet’el lezabbeah la“ galim ’¢Ser ‘asah, 
refers. The secondary, editorial character of v. 32b may be inferred from the 
fact that it refers back to and unnecessarily repeats what has already been 
adequately stated in its proper, logical place, in v. 31b, and in so doing dis- 
turbs the continuity of the original narrative to such an extent that the 
repetition of waya‘al ‘al hamizbeah at the beginning of v. 32 became unavoid- 
able. Similarly in v. 32b the repetition of waya‘as hag lib’ne yisra’el waya‘al 
‘al hamizbeah was necessitated by the interpolation of bahodeS has¢mini 
bahodes ’*Ser bada’ milibbo. 
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We have seen that Calendar I was the official calendar of 
both the Northern and the Southern Kingdoms until the intro- 
duction of Calendar II at the time of the Deuteronomic Refor- 
mation. In the time of Jerobeam I, just as in that of Uzziah, 
as we have seen, Calendar I alone was known. According to 
Calendar I the Asif festival was celebrated upon the last seven 
days of the year, the last seven days of the month, Etanim. 
The New Year’s Day, following immediately upon the con- 
clusion of the Asif festival proper, the first day in the new year, 
was celebrated upon the ist of the month, Bul. Obviously 
therefore the entire festal period of eight days began in one 
month and was concluded in the next month, upon the first 
day thereof. In equating the months of Calendar I, bearing their 
old, West-Semitic names, with the months of Calendar II, 
designated by number alone, Deuteronomic writers regularly 
equated Etanim with the seventh month and Bul with the 
eighth month.s? Unquestionably the original narrative, or 
perhaps better the source upon which it was based, told that 
Jerobeam celebrated his festival at Bethel in the month Bul, 
just as it was celebrated in Judah; in other words, it corre- 
sponded exactly to the festival celebrated in Judah, i.e., of 
course, in the Temple at Jerusalem, not only in the manner of 
celebration, but likewise in the time thereof, precisely the 
procedure which we would expect of Jerobeam if his purpose, or 
even merely a part thereof, was to influence his people to no 
longer go up to Jerusalem for the celebration of the great 


51 Above, p. 10. 

52 Cf. 1 Ki. 6.38; 8.2 and ‘‘The Three Calendars of Ancient Israel,”’ 
67-71. Actually this is only a rough and inexact equation. We know that 
under the conditions of Calendar II the New Year’s Day fell upon VII/10. 
Accordingly VII/10 of Calendar II must have been equivalent to the Ist of 
Bul of Calendar I. Actually therefore, speaking roughly, the month, Etanim, 
of Calendar I was equivalent to the last two thirds of the sixth month and 
the first third of the seventh month of Calendar II, while the month, Bul, 
of Calendar I was equivalent to the last two thirds of the seventh month 
and the first third of the eighth month of Calendar II. However, the equation 
of Etanim with the seventh month and of Bul with the eighth month of 
Calendar II was sufficiently exact to be used by late Deuteronomic editors 
with convenience at least. 
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festival.ss Then the Deuteronomic compilers of Ki., following 
their regular procedure, substituted for the original month 
name, Bul, their customary equation, ‘‘the eighth month.” In 
this simple and easily comprehensible manner the present 
statement came about, that Jerobeam celebrated his festival at 
Bethel, the festival during the celebration of which he himself 
ascended the altar in order to offer incense, in the eighth 
month. 

Definite confirmation of this conclusion may be seen in the 
statement of 1 Ki. 8.2, that Solomon assembled the people for 
the celebration of the hag, i. e. the Asif festival, at the dedication 
of his new Temple in the month, Etanim, i.e. the seventh 
month, coupled with the statement of 1 Ki. 6.38, that the 
Temple was actually completed in the month, Bul, i.e. the 
eighth month. According to 1 Ki. 8 the dedication exercises 
continued throughout the entire eight days festal period, and, 
according to v. 66, reached their culmination, followed by the 
dismissal of the people to their homes, upon the eighth day. 
This must have been the 1st of the month Bul, just as 1 Ki. 6.38 
implies.*4 Obviously therefore, both Solomon and Jerobeam 


33 In all likelihood, however, this purpose, which vv. 26-28 ascribe to 
Jerobeam, was not present in his mind at all, for the evidence is strong that 
throughout the entire pre-Deuteronomic period the people pilgrimed first of 
all to their own, near-by, local shrines, and secondarily to various important 
sanctuaries of more than local reputation, and from one of these to the next, 
during the eight-days festal period (cf. 1 Sam. 1.3; Amos 4.4-5). At the most 
therefore there would have been no particular significance in the fact that 
some of the people of the Northern Kingdom may have gone up to Jerusalem, 
and least of all any implication that it was improper or disloyal for them to 
go up thither. Nor would there have been any ground for legislation or royal 
enactment preventing them from doing so before the formulation of the 
Deuteronomic principle of the single, central sanctuary and the specific D1 
legislation in Deut. 16.13-15, or even the D2 legislation in Deut. 16.16-17; 
Ex. 23.17; 34.23. Manifestly the judgment here passed upon Jerobeam is 
that of the Deuteronomic editors of Ki. and not at all that of the original ° 
source. 

54 Cf. “The Three Calendars of Ancient Israel,’’ 36-43. The expression, 
kalah habayit, ‘the Temple was finished,’”’ must imply the completion of 
the dedication exercises as well as of the actual work of construction; cf. 
ibid., 69. 
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celebrated the festival at precisely the same moment of the 
year, and of Solomon, quite as well as of Jerobeam, might it 
have been said that he celebrated the festival, or at least the 
final and most important day thereof, in the eighth month. 

This leads, in turn, to the natural conclusion that our nar- 
rative in the original source told, not merely of the general 
procedure of Jerobeam upon the annually recurring festival, 
although his procedure upon these occasions could have differed 
but little, if at all, from that which is recorded here, but rather 
upon the great dedication festival, the Asif-New Year’s Day 
festival, at which, precisely as Solomon had done before him in 
Jerusalem, he celebrated the dedication of his new, national 
sactuary at Bethel. Unquestionably this was the import of 
the original narrative.% 

Moreover, the statement of the original narrative that 
Jerobeam celebrated his festival in the eighth month, can refer, 
of course, only to the last day thereof, the great, culminating 
day, the New Year’s Day. And this in turn, makes clear the full 
import of the statement that the king ascended the altar in 
order to offer incense. Precisely this was, as we have seen, the 
ceremony which was performed by Uzziah upon the very same 
occasion, the celebration of the New Year’s Day. The specific 
ceremony in question must have been the entrance of the king, 


55 This gives us then another instance of a temple-dedication upon the 
New Year’s Day; cf. ‘‘The Three Calendars of Ancient Israel,’’ 44-58. Not 
improbably the original narrative gave a full and detailed account of the 
dedication exercises, an account which probably paralleled closely both in 
general content and extent the original of the present narrative of the dedi- 
cation of Solomon’s Temple in 1 Ki. 8. Of this original narrative of the 
dedication of Jerobeam’s temple the Deuteronomic editors of Ki. made the 
barest possible digest and reinterpreted this in their characteristic manner 
and from the standpoint of their basic principle of the single, central sanctuary 
in order to represent Jerobeam, to them the arch-sinner of the Northern 
Kingdom (cf. 1 Ki. 15.30,34; 16.2,26; 22.53; 2 Ki. 3.3; 10.29 and passim) 
as having committed a paramount sin in venturing to erect a sanctuary at 
Bethel and in installing therein non-levites as priests. To this record of trans- 
gression of this arch-sinner later D, and then still further P, writers added a 
new, and, of course, an altogether unjustified, charge that he had arbitrarily 
changed the date of the festival from that appointed by Yahweh to a date of 
his own devising, exactly one month later; cf. above, note 49. 
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in his capacity of chief priest of the nation,** into the presence 
of the Deity, within his new sanctuary, with the burning censer 
in his hand, the performance there of the established rites, and 
his coming forth‘therefrom to perform the ensuing expiatory 
rites at the incense altar. In every way the occasion and the 
scene are precisely the same as those which we have established 
for the Uzziah incident. 

And still one other historical incident recorded in biblical 
literature parallels these two scenes almost exactly and adds its 
share of evidence to the chain which we have constructed thus 
far. 1 Ki. 8 gives the account of the dedication of Solomon’s 
Temple. As is recognized by practically all modern biblical 
scholars, the present text of this very long chapter has been 
built up from what was no doubt a simple nucleus through 
successive editorial accretions, some of them comparatively 
late. The greater portion of these accretions are of Deuteronomic 
authorship. But, as I have shown elsewhere’? through careful 
analysis, the present text of vv. 3b-11 has been radically 
recast from its original form and reinterpreted, not by 
Deuteronomic, but by late Priestly editors. Moreover, it is 
clear that they performed this task, not because of mere editorial 
urge, but for reasons much more positive and compelling. 
Something must have stood here in the original narrative to 
which they took strong exception and which therefore they 
sought to suppress. It is not at all difficult to determine precisely 
what this was. The persistent use of the ancient term, d%bir, 
in vv. 6-8, a term which was never used normally by Priestly 
writers, suggests that what was suppressed here was the 
account of some particular rite of the entire dedication cere- 
mony which centered about this particular portion of the 
sanctuary. 

We know that the dedication ceremonies of the new Temple 
continued through the seven days of the Asif festival, during 
the last seven days of the month, Etanim, and reached their 
climax upon the eighth day, the New Year’s Day, upon the 1st 


6 Cf. “A Chapter in the History of the High-Priesthood.” 
57 “The Three Calendars of Ancient Israel,’’ 46, note 44. 
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of the month, Bul.s* Moreover, as is clear from vv. 62-66, upon 
this memorable occasion Solomon, in his capacity as king, 
functioned as the chief priest of the entire nation and thereby 
discharged the leading ceremonial role.’? The portion of the 
original narrative which stood in the place of the present 
vv. 3b-11, and which was suppressed by these Priestly editors, 
must have told then of some important rite performed at or 
near the d*bir, in which Solomon, as chief priest, was the leading 
figure. 

The continuation of the original narrative is found in v. 14, 
coupled with v. 22. There Solomon is standing before the altar 
of Yahweh. This was, however, not the large altar, upon which 
the animal sacrifices were offered up, which stood in the court 
in front of the Temple structure proper.®° This bronze altar, 
which stood just before Yahweh, i. e. within the Temple building 
proper, therefore just in front of the d*bir, was too small to be 
used for animal sacrifice. It was rather the incense altar, the 
very same incense altar for which Ahaz substituted his new 
altar, made after the Damascus pattern.™ It was also the same 
incense altar at which, as we have seen, Uzziah had been 
performing the regular rites of the New Year’s Day immedi- 
ately after his coming forth from the presence of the Deity 
when the Temple was reft by the earthquake. Moreover, 
1 Ki. 8.14 implies clearly that Solomon had been functioning 
at this incense altar with his face turned towards Yahweh, i. e. 
towards the d¢bir, for it tells that at the proper moment in the 
ceremony he turned about and faced the people and blessed 
them. 

This act of the chief priest blessing the people was undoubt- 
edly a specific element of the ritual of the New Year’s Day.” 


58 Above, pp. 27f. and “The Three Calendars of Ancient Israel,” 
36-43. 

59 Cf. “A Chapter in the History of the High-Priesthood.”’ 

60 V. 64. 

6x 2 Ki. 16.10-16. 

62 Moreover, from the context both here and in Lev. 9.22—23 it may be 
inferred that this act of the blessing of the entire people by the chief ecclesi- 
astic functionary, king or chief priest, was the concluding act in the ritual 
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As Lev. 9.23 indicates, it followed immediately, or almost 
immediately, upon the coming forth of the chief priest, whether 
the king, as in the pre-exilic period, or the high-priest in the late 
post-exilic period,® from standing in the presence of the Deity. 


of the New Year’s Day, preliminary to their dismissal to their homes. 
Dillmann has suggested that the so-called priestly blessing in Num. 6.24-26 
was actually the formula recited upon this occasion. In this he is followed 
by Holzinger and Gray, but the hypothesis is rejected by Baentsch. To me 
the hypothesis seems to have very much to commend it, more even than its 
proponents could have imagined in their day. As they have stated, in Num. 
6.22-27 the blessing stands entirely without connection with anything which 
precedes or follows. It is set in a P framework, but the blessing itself seems 
to have all the earmarks of earlier, pre-Priestly, and even pre-exilic origin. 
Deut. 10.8 and 21.5—both passages, however, RP interpolations into their 
present Deuteronomic setting—state that one of the regular and important 
functions of the priests was to bless the people, undoubtedly, in the light of 
the explicit directions of Num. 6.23, to pronounce this very blessing upon 
them. In the Temple, during the late-biblical and post-biblical periods of its 
existence, this priestly blessing was regularly recited by the priests in the 
daily morning service (JE, III, 244-246), but this is, of course, no indication 
whatever as to what the original function and place in the ritual of this priestly 
blessing may have been. Dillmann has suggested that originally the blessing 
may have stood in Lev. 9 following immediately upon v. 23. This suggestion 
has much to commend it. As I endeavor to show elsewhere (in an article entitled 
“The Fire upon the Altar,”’ not yet quite completed), the text of Lev. 9.22—24 
has been revised rather drastically by late P2 editors in order to obliterate 
certain details of the older New Year’s Day ritual there recorded, to which, 
animated by their own ritual standards and practices, they took strong 
exception, on the ground that these were of non-Yahwistic, solar origin. 
If Dillmann’s hypothesis be correct, then it is not at all improbable that it 
was just these P2 editors who removed the priestly blessing from its original 
position after Lev. 9.23 to its present position in Num. 6.22-27 and gave to 
it its present P2 framework. 

Certainly the references in the blessing to Yahweh’s face and its shining 
upon the people and bringing them good fortune (undoubtedly this, rather 
than “‘peace’’ specifically, is the meaning of Salom here) accords well with 
the coming of the k®°bod Yahweh into the Temple upon the New Year’s Day 
in order to ensure the favor of the Deity for the people and their good fortune 
during the year just beginning. Perhaps too the threefold repetition of the 
name of Yahweh in the three sections of the blessing may be correlated with 
the “Holy, holy, holy is Yahweh” of the seraphim upon the New Year’s 
Day, as recorded in Isa. 6.3. 

°3 Cf. “A Chapter in the History of the High-Priesthood.” 
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Beyond all question then that portion of the original narrative 
of Solomon’s dedication of his new Temple, which stood originally 
where 1 Ki. 8.3b-11 now stands, and which late P editors 
revised so drastically, and of which they suppressed so large a 
part, must have told simply and directly of Solomon’s entrance, 
with his censer in his hand, into the d*bir, into the presence of 
the Deity, and then of his coming forth therefrom and his 
proceeding to the incense altar, just in front of the d*bir, where, 
with his face towards the d’bir, he performed the important 
rites of this specific moment in the official ritual of the day, 
and then, as the immediate continuation thereof, turned about 
and solemnly blessed the people. 

Manifestly the ritual procedure of Solomon, Jerobeam I and 
Uzziah, and presumably also of Ahaz, as 2 Ki. 16.10-16 implies, 
was identically the same. In each instance the location was the 
same, the d*bir and the incense altar just in front of it; the 
ceremony itself was the same, viz. the entrance of the king, in 
his capacity of chief priest of his nation, into the presence of 
the Deity, and his emergence therefrom; and the festival upon 
which the ceremony was performed was the New Year’s Day. 
Two of the occasions in particular were likewise the dedication 
festivals of new temples. 

Furthermore, we can easily understand just why the late P 
editors suppressed the original account of Solomon’s functioning 
as chief priest at the dedication of his new Temple upon the 
New Year’s Day and substituted in place of this their account 
of this portion of the ceremony, now contained in 1 Ki. 8.3b-11, 
in which the role of the priests and levites, i.e. the Aaronic 
priestly organization precisely as it appears in P and in Chron., 
is emphasized. The point of view is precisely that of the 
Chronicler’s formulation of the Uzziah incident, with, however, 
the single difference, that Uzziah is represented as having 
committed a grievous sin in functioning as chief priest in this 
manner, whereas Solomon, a personality much dearer to the 
Chronicler than Uzziah, is protected and exonerated from all 
implication of sin by the complete suppression of that portion 
of the original narrative which told of his entrance into the 
presence of the Deity within the d*bir, and instead the sub- 
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stitution for all this of the bald statement that the appropriate 
rites of this portion of the dedication exercises were performed 
by the Aaronic priesthood in the manner prescribed in the 
Mosaic Torah. But the very fact that the entire procedure of 
these late P editors is so readily comprehensible and their 
method of procedure so patent emphasizes anew the fact that 
the historical background of all three incidents, that of Solomon 
at the dedication of his Temple in Jerusalem, that of Jerobeam I, 
a generation later, at the dedication of his temple at Bethel, 
and that of Uzziah, a century and a half later, likewise in the 
Temple at Jerusalem, is identically the same. 

Returning now to our first problem, there can no longer be 
the slightest doubt that the original account of Jerobeam’s 
festival read exactly, or almost exactly, as we have reconstructed 
it, and that it recounted Jerobeam’s celebration of the New 
Year’s Day in his new temple at Bethel, the dedication cere- 
monies of this temple, and Jerobeam’s functioning upon this 
momentous occasion as chief priest of the Northern Kingdom at 
his new national shrine. This narrative recorded simply and 
directly an event of more than passing historical significance. 
Quite manifestly it contained not the slightest implication that 
in erecting his new national shrine at Bethel Jerobeam had done 
anything sinful or reprehensible or in any way displeasing to 
Yahweh. This implication of “sinfulness and of Yahweh’s dis- 
pleasure and punishment of Jerobeam is entirely the work of 
Deuteronomic writers who, quite characteristically, evaluated 
the entire incident from their own basic principle of the single, 
central sanctuary and condemned therefore the erection of the 
new national shrine at Bethel as the arch-sin. And then, still 
later, as we have seen, late P editors superimposed upon the 
already Deuteronomically recast narrative their own con- 
demnation of Jerobeam for having, as they mistakenly imagined, 
changed the date of celebration of the Hag, of the Sukkot festival 
as they now called it, from the period in the seventh month at 
which, according to their calendar system, they maintained, the 
Deity Himself had set it. The literary evolution and the full 
historical import of the entire narrative in its present form are 
now clearly apparent. 
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III 
THE DATE OF AMOS 


It follows therefore that the entire narrative in 1 Ki. 13, which 
recounts Yahweh’s displeasure with Jerobeam and his punish- 
ment of the arrogant and sinful king, can not be a part of the 
original, historical record, but must be a secondary composition 
by Deuteronomic writers. Actually the chapter is not at all a 
literary unit. The story of the death of the anonymous prophet 
from Judah through the machinations of the old prophet of 
Bethel has no integral connection with the main narrative, that 
of the coming of the anonymous prophet from Judah in order to 
announce the doom of the altar of Jerobeam’s sanctuary at 
Bethel, and is beyond all doubt a secondary expansion of this 
primary narrative.® 

Furthermore, within vv. 1-10, vv. 2a8-3a+5b are certainly 
secondary. They give an entirely new and false interpretation 
to the main narrative. That told simply that an anonymous 
prophet came from Judah to Bethel to announce upon the 
great festal day, when the king himself was functioning as 
chief priest in the dedication exercises of his new national shrine 
and at the very climax of the ceremonies, the destruction of the 
altar at which the king was officiating. The king indignantly 
pointed his hand at the prophet, whereupon, through divine 
intervention, the hand became stiff and immovable. At the same 
moment the altar was split in twain, so that the ashes thereon 
were scattered. However, at the request of the king, and with 
the clearly implied acknowledgment by him of the power of 
Yahweh and of his own error, the prophet supplicated the Deity 
and the king’s hand was restored to its normal condition. Such 


64 Note that nowhere in this portion of the narrative do we find the 
slightest.suggestion that the sin of Jerobeam consisted in changing the date 
of the festival, nor do we find any trace whatever of P editorial revision. 
The only sin implied is the erection of the sanctuary and nothing more. 
Stylistically and theologically the chapter manifests only Deuteronomic 
handiwork; so also the various commentators. 

6s Notice that ’ahar hadabar hazeh in v. 33 ignores the entire narrative 
in vv. 11-32 and refers back to the incident recounted in vv. 1-10. 
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was the original narrative proper in this chapter. The destruction 
of the altar at this very moment is an integral element thereof. 

Manifestly therefore the interpretation which vv. 2a8—3a-+Sb 
put upon the entire narrative, viz. that this altar would eventu- 
ally be desecrated by Josiah, some three hundred years later, 
and only then be put out of commission, and that the rending 
of the altar in twain at this moment was merely the sign of its 
eventual destruction and defilement by Josiah, already purposed 
by Yahweh, does not accord at all with the original narrative. 
In this the rending of the altar in twain was the primary inci- 
dent, and the announcement of this impending divine visitation 
and its import was the true purpose of the coming of the 
anonymous prophet from Judah. As vv. 2aG-3a+5b reinterpret 
the original narrative, the immediate rending of the altar in 
twain is merely incidental to and the sign of the ultimate 
desecration of the altar three hundred years later. That vv. 
2a6-3a+5b are an interpolation into the original narrative is 
beyond all question. 

This conclusion is corroborated by the realization that these 
vv. must be correlated with 2 Ki. 23.15—20,% which recount the 
fulfillment of the prediction contained in these vv., viz. the 
destruction and defilement of this altar at Bethel by Josiah, 
and with this the slaughtering of the non-levitical priests of this 
and other Northern sanctuaries who, according to 1 Ki. 12.31, 
had been appointed to their sacred office by Jerobeam I at the 
time of the erection of his national shrine at Bethel. In 2 Ki. 23, 
vv. 15-20 are likewise obviously a late interpolation, since they 
disturb the immediate connection between vv. 1-14 and 21 ff. 
In other words, in both 1 Ki. 13 and 2 Ki. 23, both passages 
themselves of Deuteronomic authorship and dating from the 
early post-exilic period, we have interpolated passages, obviously 
of secondary, and therefore late, Deuteronomic authorship, 
which ascribe the destruction of the altar of the Northern 
national sanctuary at Bethel to Josiah as one of the projects of 
the Deuteronomic Reformation. The fact that in 2 Ki. 23 


Within this passage v. 10 is a very late interpolation and probably, 
despite the apparent gloss, "Ser ‘asu mal*ke yisra’el I’hak‘is, refers to 2 Ki. 
17.29 ff. 
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vv. 15-20, which deal with the same theme as 1 Ki. 13.2a8—3a+ 
5b, are a late interpolation confirms our conclusion that these 
vv. in 1 Ki. 13 are likewise a late interpolation. 

This conclusion finds further corroboration in the simple 
consideration that the rending of the altar in twain just at the 
moment of its dedication would have in itself, in all likelihood, 
destroyed the altar completely, so that the prediction of a 
further and even more complete destruction three hundred 
years later would have been almost meaningless and superero- 
gatory. The actual destruction of the altar at the moment of its 
dedication could scarcely have served as a sign that the altar 
was ultimately to be destroyed again by Josiah. With all these 
considerations before us, we need hesitate no longer in excluding 
vv. 2aB-3a+5b from the original narrative of 1 Ki. 13.1-11. 

But the argument just advanced in the preceding paragraph 
leads to another and even more significant conclusion. The 
rending of the altar in twain, a rending so complete that the 
ashes upon the altar were scattered, would, as we have main- 
tained, have destroyed the altar thoroughly. Certainly it would 
have rendered the altar unfit for ceremonial use until it could be 
rebuilt or repaired. At the very least it would have interrupted 
the ceremonies of dedication and have thrown the exercises 
themselves and likewise the throngs of worshipers in attendance 
upon this momentous occasion into utter confusion. Moreover, 
such an experience would undoubtedly have been interpreted by 
both king and people as a manifestation of Yahweh's displeasure 
with the procedure and with the new shrine, and would, in all 
likelihood, have eventuated in their giving up the project com- 
letely and renouncing forever the idea of a national shrine to 
Yahweh at Bethel. But ‘no such circumstance is suggested 
throughout the entire narrative. Instead the actual implication 
is that after the king’s hand has been healed by the intercession 
of the anonymous prophet, the dedication exercises proceed 
quite as if nothing untoward had happened and are conducted to 
a successful conclusion, with the added implication that Yahweh 
was pleased with His new national sactuary. And certainly 
Bethel did become the chief national sanctuary and religious 
center of the Northern Kingdom, and continued as such even 
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after the downfall of the Northern Kingdom in 722 B.C. and, 
not improbably, even until the reign of Josiah ae the Deuter- 
onomic Reformation. 

These various. considerations establish with certainty that 
the original narrative of 1 Ki. 13.1-11 can not record actual 
historical fact, can not be the reproduction, even though with 
more or less theological reinterpretation, of an older, presumably 
contemporaneous document, but that it must be instead entirely 
legendary or even fictitious, from beginning to end, in content 
as well as in form, the literary product of its early post-exilic 
Deuteronomic authors. But this by no means precludes the 
possibility that there may be some actual historical reminiscence 
basic to the entire narrative. Wellhausen®? suggested many 
years ago that the figure of the anonymous prophet who came 
from Judah to announce the destruction of the altar at Bethel 
was patterned after Amos, and that this Deuteronomic narrative 
here preserves a distinct reminiscence of Amos’ visit to Bethel. 
Wellhausen’s suggestion indeed had much to commend it. 
Amos did come from Judah’° and did apparently foresee, even if 
he did not announce, the actual destruction of the altar of the 
national sanctuary at Bethel, and this too during the reign of a 
Jerobeam, although it was actually Jerobeam II and not 
Jerobeam I. However, confusion in historical tradition between 
these two Northern kings of the same name would not be sur- 
prising. Certainly the hypothesis is attractive and merits far 
more consideration by present-day biblical scholars than it 
seems to have received. 

Additional evidence of deep significance, of which, however, 
Wellhausen could not have been at all aware, confirms his 
hypothesis and even elevates it to thé level of absolute certainty. 


CuCie2 Kan Wie2e 

68 There may accordingly be some reminiscence of historical truth in the 
statement of 1 Ki. 13.2a8-3+5b and 2 Ki. 23.15-20 that it was Josiah who 
destroyed the sanctuary at Bethel finally and forever. 

69 Die kleinen Propheten,s 244; Klostermann, Samuel u. Kéonige, 349; 
Cheyne, EB, I, 148; Benziger, Kénige, 91; Harper, Amos and Hosea, cxxiv. 

70 Despite the far-fetched and gratuitous hypothesis of Hans Schmidt 
that Amos was a native of the North; cf. my ‘Amos Studies, I,” HUCA, 
XI (1936), 66. 
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As we have seen, the narrative in 1 Ki. 13.1-11, linked with 
1 Ki. 12.32-33 and interpreted as based upon a definite, even 
though somewhat confused, historical reminiscence, implies that 
the anonymous prophet from Judah delivered his message of 
denunciation and his prediction of the destruction of the altar 
upon the New Year’s Day, the climax of the eight days period 
of celebration of the Asif-New Year’s Day festival, before the 
vast throngs which had assembled for this important occasion 
at the great national sanctuary at Bethel. Furthermore, his 
prediction is that the altar will be rent in twain, and this so 
completely that the ashes, or, perhaps better, the coals, thereon 
will be scattered. This was to happen immediately, i. e. upon 
this very same day, the New Year’s Day. The rending of the 
altar in twain in just this extreme manner is conceivable only as 
the result of an earthquake, and that too an earthquake of 
marked severity. Accordingly the implication of the narrative 
is that the anonymous prophet from Judah actually predicted 
the coming of an earthquake, an earthquake of unusual violence, 
and this too upon the New Year’s Day, and the destruction of 
the altar of the Bethel sanctuary as the result of this earthquake. 

Now we have already learned in the course of this study 
that, according to a historical tradition, so widely supported 
that its reliability can scarcely be questioned, the great earth- 
quake in the days of Uzziah, an earthquake so violent that, 
according to the tradition, the Mount of Olives, east of 
Jerusalem, was split and its two parts moved asunder, and the 
Temple at Jerusalem was severely damaged, happened just upon 
the New Year’s Day, and just at the moment when King Uzziah 
was functioning as chief priest at the incense altar in front of 
the d*bir of the sanctuary, from which he had just emerged, as 
the climactic rite of the ceremonial of the great day. The situa- 
ation is precisely the same as that of Jerobeam I in the historical 
narrative in 1 Ki. 12.32—33, as we have reconstructed it. These 
considerations suggest in the first place that there must be 
some direct relationship between the two narratives of 
Jerobeam I and Uzziah, a relationship, however, which is not 
at all legendary, but instead is altogether historical in its main 
details. The relationship consists in this, that both events, the 
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dedication of his new, national sanctuary at Bethel by 
Jerobeam I, and the affliction of Uzziah with leprosy, the histo- 
rical truth of which can not be questioned, transpired upon the 
same occasion, the celebration of the annual New Year’s Day 
festival, and that upon both’ occasions the king in question 
functioned as chief priest, in accordance with the fixed insti- 
tutions of that day, and therefore performed in particular the 
all-important rite of entrance into the d*bir, into the presence 
of the Deity, and then, after coming forth therefrom, certain 
other closely integrated rites at the incense altar which stood 
just in front of the d*bir. This much is common to the two 
narratives and to the two actual historical incidents which they 
record. But we may hardly presume that an earthquake of 
unusual violence happened upon both New Year’s Days, and 
precisely at the same moment in the celebration of each day, 
just when the king was standing at the incense altar. Quite 
certainly the element of the great earthquake upon the New 
Year’s Day in the supplementary narrative in 1 Ki. 13.1-11 was 
suggested by the role which the earthquake did undoubtedly 
play in the Uzziah incident. 

However, we may carry the matter much further than this 
in the direction of absolute certainty. I have suggested,7! and 
later will endeavor to show, and entirely upon the basis of internal 
evidence, that the prophet Amos delivered, not a series of 
addresses or prophetic utterances, but one, single, closely unified 
address, that he delivered this at the Northern national sanctu- 
ary at Bethel, that he delivered it upon the great, solemn New 
Year’s Day, and this likewise two years to the very day before 
the New Year’s Day upon which the great earthquake in the 
days of Uzziah happened. He did not announce in the course of 
his address the destruction of the sanctuary and altar at Bethel 
through the earthquake which was to befall the land just two years 
later to the day. But when that earthquake had come, and the 
sanctuary at Bethel, together with its altar, had been laid in 
ruins, probably with a destruction more complete and devast- 
ating even than that of the Temple at Jerusalem, and with the 
loss of the lives of vast numbers of the great throng who had 


” Ibid., 107-130. 
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gathered to participate in the festival celebration at the national 
shrine, and when the people who survived the cataclysm had 
begun to speculate upon its implications as a manifestation of 
Yahweh's will toward and purpose for them, then some, perhaps 
many, of the people remembered that strange prophet from 
Judah who, two years before, at this very spot and upon this 
very same day, had announced the doom of the nation at 
Yahweh’s hands because of its sins. Many of the people must 
have seen in this earthquake with its far-reaching destruction 
the literal and speedy fulfillment of the prophet’s prediction of 
national doom. Others, less credulous of mind and of hardier 
and more impious spirit, ventured to remind their brethren 
that that prophet had made no mention whatever of any earth- 
quake, but had instead announced the doom of the nation only 
at the hands of a conquering enemy, impliedly the Assyrian, 
whom Yahweh would send against them; actually therefore the 
prophet had not foreseen nor predicted this earthquake and its 
destruction, and therefore his message must not be taken too 
literally nor be applied to the present cataclysm, nor should too 
great faith be placed in him. 

All this Amos, in his Judaean home, heard and understood. 
And it impelled him to renewed and final prophetic action. 
That it might establish the truth and authority of his prophetic 
mission and message and reaffirm the unalterable purpose of 
Yahweh, and also no doubt that it might serve as a warning, if 
not to the already condemned and doomed Northern Kingdom, 
still at least to his own fellow-citizens of the Southern Kingdom, 
among whom the very same sins which he had condemned so 
scathingly for the Northern Kingdom, were beginning to mani- 
fest themselves to a disturbing degree, he wrote down from 
memory the address of denunciation which he had delivered 
two years to the day before the earthquake, and added to it 
an appendix of extreme significance in the light of the turn 
which events had taken. This appendix was entirely of a per- 
sonal, even of a semi-biographical nature. In it he recounted 
first his encounter with Amaziah, the chief priest? of the Bethel 


7 For the exact implications of this title cf. ““A Chapter in the History 
of the High-Priesthood.” 
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sanctuary, and his denunciation of him and prediction of his 
unhappy fate. Then he recounted in graphic, metrical form the 
four visions which had come to him, with steadily diminishing 
intervals between .then, which apprised him, with gradually 
unfolding vision and comprehension, of Yahweh’s selection of 
him to be His prophet, a prophet of a distinctly new type, 
differing altogether from the professional prophets whom alone 
Israel had known up to the present, and which brought to him 
with steadily increasing understanding and conviction the full 
message of national doom and destruction at the hands of a 
divinely sent, irresistible, pitiless and ravaging enemy, which he 
was commissioned to proclaim over the sinful nation, a com- 
mission which he was altogether powerless to resist. This mes- 
sage he had proclaimed loyally and unqualifiedly. And it was 
true that in it there was no word nor intimation whatever of 
this terrible earthquake. 

Yet the people must not err in imagining that this earth- 
quake, with all its cataclysmic consequences, was entirely 
unknown to or unforeseen by him. In his fifth and final vision, 
the concluding section of his entire, little book, he tells the 
people of this day following the earthquake, and in answer to 
the interpretation put upon his words by the doubters and 
scoffers among them, that they were completely in error in 
their contention that he had not foreseen nor predicted this 
earthquake, and that therefore his words were not to be taken 
too literally, nor was too much faith to be put in him and in 
his prophetic message, that instead, just after the conclusion 
of his address of denunciation and his encounter with Amaziah, 
as he was turning to depart from Bethel in accordance with 
Amaziah’s command, a fifth vision had been vouchsafed to 
him :73 


I beheld Yahweh standing at the altar, 
And He smote the pillar so that the threshold quaked; 
And He said; I will visit (My punishment) upon the cult- 
image of Bethel, 
And the horns of the altar shall be broken off; 


3 Amos 9.faa+3.14b-15aba+9.1aBb+3.15b6. 
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And I will smite both winter house and summer house 
together, 
And the houses of ivory shall be laid waste, 
And the palaces of . . . shall perish, 
And...I will crush them, with an earthquake I will 
slaughter them, 

And the rest of the people I will slay with the sword; 
No fugitive among them shall escape, 

Nor shall any last one among them rescue himself: 
Declaration of Yahweh. 


Yes he had foreseen the earthquake in all its destructive 
reality, so the prophet affirms; but, so the further implication 
is, he had not announced it at the time, since, on the one hand, 
Yahweh had not bidden him to announce this, as He had bidden 
him announce the message of general doom, and, on the other 
hand, Amaziah had forbidden him to ever predict or prophesy 
again at Bethel, and therefore it was only meet that the nation, 
as whose high religious authority Amaziah had sought to silence 
him, should meet this dread calamity without previous 
announcement and warning thereof. He had had full fore- 
knowledge of the earthquake and of the very destruction of the 
altar at Bethel and of the entire sanctuary and of the fine houses 
and palaces throughout the land, with all the huge loss of life, 
the veritable slaughter of the people which the vision had 
forecast. Therefore these impious scoffers were utterly mistaken 
in their assumption that he had not foreseen this earthquake, 
and that he was therefore an unauthorized and unreliable 
prophet, in whom no faith need be placed. 

And still more were they in error in their assumption that, 
even granting that this earthquake was a dread manifestation 
of Yahweh’s displeasure with them, there was nothing more to 
fear, that this was indeed the fulfillment of His wrath, and 
that, having been punished sufficiently, they might now con- 
fidently await a speedy restoration to His favor. This was only 
the beginning, only a small part of the destruction of the entire 
nation, which Yahweh purposed, and to announce which, and 
the manner of which, Yahweh had commissioned him as His 
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prophet. The enemy whom he had predicted would still come 
and overrun and conquer the land. Those who survived the 
earthquake Yahweh would yet slay with the sword; no fugitive 
among them would escape, nor would the very last one among 
them rescue himself; total destruction, even as he had announced 
at Yahweh’s bidding, national annihilation, this was Israel’s 
doom at Yahweh’s hands. 

Such was Amos’ final message, formulated in answer to the 
turn of events and of national sentiment in reaction to the 
earthquake, the great earthquake in the days of Uzziah, the 
great earthquake on the New Year’s Day, which had shaken 
Jerusalem and the Temple violently, but which had apparently 
wrought far greater damage at Bethel, damage which resulted 
in the rending of the altar in twain and the demolition of the 
sanctuary with apalling loss of life. It was indeed a manifestation 
of divine judgment upon the New Year’s Day, the traditional 
Day of Judgment, surpassing by far Yahweh’s smiting Uzziah 
with leprosy, a manifestation of divine judgment by means of 
the earthquake well calculated to make this particular New 
Year’s Day the pattern of the ultimate Judgment Day, the 
awful Day of Yahweh, with an even greater earthquake, which 
would shake the entire universe, as one of its accompanying 
incidents. 

With all these considerations and the logical conclusions 
from them before us, it is impossible to dissociate the figure of 
the prophet Amos, a Judaean, from the destruction of the altar 
of the sanctuary at Bethel upon the New Year’s Day by means 
of an earthquake, sent, as the people conceived it, by Yahweh 
as an act of judgment upon the Northern national shrine and 
the worship practiced there. The very language used by Amos in 
recounting his fifth vision, ra’iti et Yahweh nissab ‘al hamizbeah, 
is suggestive. It is almost identical word for word with the 
statement with regard to Jerobeam in 1 Ki. 13.1, that he was 
‘omed ‘al hamizbeah, ‘‘standing at, or beside the altar.’ 
Unquestionably in both 1 Ki. 13.1 and in the prophetic vision it 
is the same altar which is referred to. It is not the great altar 
which, in West-Semitic sanctuaries of this type, stood out in 
the eastern courtyard, in front of the temple structure proper, 
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but the smaller altar, the incense altar, which stood within the 
temple building, just in front of the d*bir, the holy of holies of 
the sanctuary, in which upon this one great day at least, the 
deity of the particular sanctuary was thought to have taken his 
place. It was this incense altar at which Jerobeam I had officiated 
as chief priest on the New Year’s Day of the dedication of his 
shrine; and it was this same incense altar the destruction of 
which, by means of the earthquake upon the New Year’s Day, 
had been revealed to ‘Amos two years to the very day before 
the actual destruction. 

From this the full implication of Amos’ fifth vision now 
becomes clearly apparent. It was the New Year’s Day. Yahweh 
had entered into His sanctuary to pronounce judgment upon His 
people and to sentence them to their doom. From within the 
sanctuary He had witnessed the contest between His prophet 
and Amaziah, the chief priest of the sanctuary, and the defiance 
of the high-born and arrogant priest by the humble but divinely 
conscious prophet. Now, just as His prophet was turning to 
depart, his message fully delivered, his mission fulfilled in every 
respect, Yahweh Himself intervened. He took His stand at the 
incense altar, precisely as the king himself, or, as seems to have 
been the case in this particular instance, his surrogate, the 
chief priest of the sanctuary.74 But now, in place of the chief 


74 The implication of Amos 7.10 is that on this particular New Year’s 
Day Jerobeam II was not present himself, and therefore Amaziah performed 
the rites of the day in his stead. Perhaps we may even go so far as to surmise 
that Amos’ address reached its climax with the announcement of the con- 
quest of the nation by the divinely appointed enemy, the downfall of the 
house of Jerobeam and the exile of the nation in Am. 5.26-27 and 7.9 just as 
Amaziah advanced to the incense altar to perform the rites of such vital 
importance for the life and well-being of the people during the ensuing year. 
This would be indeed the most extreme dramatic situation conceivable, with 
Amos’ message of the doom of the nation supplanting the ceremonies which 
were expected to secure and further its existence and prosperity. Also the 
background of just this setting would make the brief but decisive contest 
between Amos, the prophet of righteousness and doom, and Amaziah, the 
priest of corruption, class exploitation and mass oppression, all the more 
vivid and likewise all the more symbolic. That this hypothesis is not at all 
far-fetched but exceedingly probable is to be inferred from the tradition 
which we have already considered, that the earthquake smote the Temple 
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priest celebrating the rites, upon the proper performance of 
which the very existence and good fortune of the people for the 
ensuing year depended so completely, Amos beheld Yahweh 
Himself smiting the altar so that the threshold shook, and 
instead of the rites of national salvation and material security 
and prosperity he heard Yahweh’s reaffirmation of the absolute 
doom of the nation and the sealing of this doom by Yahweh’s 
announcement of the earthquake and the impending destruction 
of this very altar; and all this just at the performance of the 
climactic ceremony of the day. This was Yahweh’s final judg- 
ment upon the sinful nation upon this great Judgment Day. 
The full background and meaning of Amos’ fifth vision are 
unmistakable. 

These considerations fix with remarkable exactness the date 
of Amos’ prophecy.’5 His message was delivered at Bethel upon 
the New Year’s Day, two years to the very day before the 
earthquake, the earthquake which marked the moment when 
Uzziah, officiating as chief priest in the Temple at Jerusalem, 
was afflicted with leprosy. This defiling condition disqualified 
Uzziah from further functioning as king. Accordingly this must 
have been the moment likewise when his son, Jotham, ascended 
the throne as regent in place of his father. Just here the biblical 
chronological data are confused, and the year of Jotham’s 
ascension to the throne can not be determined with absolute 
certainty. However, the preponderance of evidence seems to 
point to 749 B.C. as the first year of Jotham’s regency, and 
therefore as the year of the earthquake. And this in turn points 
to the New Year’s Day, the day of the fall equinox, two years 
before, 751 B.C., as the date of Amos’ address to the people 
at Bethel. 


at Jerusalem just after sunrise, at the moment when Uzziah had advaced 
to the incense altar to perform the prescribed rites there. The earthquake 
must have struck the sanctuary at Bethel at the very same moment. And 
presumably in the sanctuary at Bethel these rites were performed in precisely 
the same manner and at the very same moment of the day as at Jerusalem. 
Therefore we may infer with reasonable certainty that the earthquake struck 
the Bethel sanctuary just after Amaziah too had come forth from the presence 
of the Deity and was standing at the incense altar, 
7 Cf. “Amos Studies, I,’”’ 107-130, 
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But we may go even further and fix almost the exact hour, 
and even minute, of Amos’ utterance. For, as we have just seen, 
Amos must have beheld his fifth and final vision just at that 
moment in the ritual of the New Year’s Day when the chief 
priest had come forth from standing in the presence of the Deity 
and had advanced to the near-by incense altar to perform the 
regular rites there. The entrance of the chief priest into the 
presence of the Deity was bound up with the coming of the 
k*bod Yahweh, the first rays of the rising sun upon the day of 
the fall equinox, the New Year’s Day.’® We can easily picture 
the scene. All through the night the people had been gathering 
in the eastern court of the temple, anxiously awaiting the rising 
of the sun.77 Would the light really come this year? Would the 
sun rise for them this day bringing upon its wings healing of 
all their ills??8 Would abundance and prosperity and divine 
favor be vouchsafed to them this year, or would famine and 
hunger and misfortune be their portion? Just before dawn the 
great, eastern gate of the temple was solemnly opened with 
appropriate ritual. The veil before the d*bir was drawn aside. 
The first rays of the rising sun shone through the open, eastern 
gate, straight down the long axis of the temple, into the d*bir; 
the k*bod Yahweh had come; the Deity was within His holy 
temple. The chief priest entered the d*bir and performed the 


% ‘The Gates of Righteousness,’’ 31-37. 

77 Cf. the parallel scene in the court of the Temple at Jerusalem during 
the ceremonies of the Simhat bet haSo’ebah on the Sukkot festival, recorded 
in Sukkah, V, 4. 

78 Notice the full implication of the graphic picture presented in Mal. 
3.19-20, that the light which ushers in the great Day of Yahweh, also a New 
Year’s Day, as we have already suggested, comes for the wicked and impious 
as a consuming fire, while for the righteous and God-fearing the sun will 
rise truly (i. e. in its proper manner and nature, as a light- and life-giving 
body) with healing on its wings. (For the representation among the Semitic 
peoples of the sun with wings, i. e. as the winged disk, cf. Jastrow, Bilder- 
mappe zur Religion Babyloniens u. Assyriens, nos. 49, 50; Gressmann, Alt- 
orientalische Bilder zum A. T.?, nos. 308-311, 333.) The continuation of 
v. 20, ‘and ye shall go forth and gambol as stalled calves,” has, of course, 
as the basis of the figure the dances in the vineyards, also one of the details 
of the ritual of the ancient New Year’s Day (cf. ‘‘Two Ancient Israelite 
Agricultural Festivals’). , 
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appropriate rites there. Then he came forth and advanced to 
the incense altar in order to complete there in prescribed manner 
the ceremony upon the proper performance of which the life 
and fortune of the people during the year were thought to 
depend so largely. All this in the few moments before the dawn. 
Such must have been the established practice at that time in 
the Temple at Jerusalem as well as in the sanctuary at Bethel, 
and in all the great sanctuaries throughout at least the Western 
Semitic world. This must have been likewise the precise moment 
of the earthquake in 749 B.C. 

But to go back two years to the incident at Bethel. All 
through the night the people must have been gathering there 
also in the great, eastern court of the temple. Eagerly, restlessly, 
anxiously they waited the coming of the light. What would the 
new year have in store for them, good or ill, divine favor or 
divine wrath and visitation? Then suddenly in the darkness, 
when it was thickest, just a short half hour before the expected 
coming of the dawn a voice arose, a strange voice from out the 
vast and milling throng, ‘Thus hath Yahweh said: For the 
three transgressions of Damascus, yea for four, I will not let 
him return.’’79 The attention of the people was arrested. Here 
was one who was evidently a prophet, speaking in the name of 
Yahweh and proclaiming the doom of Israel’s arch-enemies. This 
was fitting indeed, for was not the day just about to dawn the 
New Year’s Day; and was not the New Year’s Day likewise the 
Day of Yahweh, the day of Yahweh’s conquest of His enemy 
nations and of Israel’s triumph and glory? Perhaps this very 
New Year’s Day would be the great Day of Yahweh for which 
the people had waited so confidently. This was truly a prophet 
of Yahweh speaking from out the darkness, and his message was 
certainly true. 

But in a brief moment the tenor of the message, still coming 
through the darkness, changed completely: ‘“Thus hath Yahweh 
said: For the three transgressions of Israel, yea for four, I will 
not let him return.’’ And whereas a moment before there had 


79 This interpretation of lo’ ’*Sibennu will be substantiated in ‘Amos 
Studies, IV.” 
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been confidence and approval and exultation, now consternation 
seized the vast throng, consternation which grew steadily as the 
message unfolded. The very setting, weird and awesome, lent 
effect to the prophet’s words. 

And then just before the very moment of dawn, the dawn for 
which the people had waited so anxiously, which should usher in 
for them the new year, the New Year’s Day which, in response 
to the prophet’s first words, they had ventured to hope might be 
the long expected Day of Yahweh, came the despairing lament: 
“Woe unto you who yearn for the Day of Yahweh! What then 
is the Day of Yahweh unto you? Is not the Day of Yahweh 
darkness, and not light, yea thick darkness, with no brightness 
in it?’’’° With this consternation turned to despair. The light 
which they expected upon this festal day, which meant for 
them divine favor and fortune and salvation, would not come; 
instead there would be only persistent darkness, and in place of 
the expected triumph over the nation’s traditional enemies, only 
conquest, devastation and exile at the hands of an irresistible 
enemy, whom Yahweh Himself would send against them. The 
doom of the nation had been pronounced by Yahweh through 
this unknown, invisible prophet. 

Then came the dawn and the k*bod Yahweh, shining into the 
innermost recesses of the great sanctuary. Perhaps the spirits of 
the people revived somewhat, for after all, despite this prophet’s 
words, the light had come. Now they could see him plainly and 
could discern, from his garb and manner perhaps, as, it may well 
be, they had already discerned from his way of speech, that he 
was not one of them, a stranger, from Judah. Perhaps too much 
faith should not be placed in him and his words; nevertheless 
his message was disquieting, and a feeling of foreboding still 
gripped the people. Just then Amaziah came forth from the 
d*bir and advanced to the incense altar, even as Amos was 
speaking his last words, ‘‘And I will arise against the house of 
Jerobeam with the sword, and Israel must go into exile.’’** He 
caught these words and at the same time noticed the commotion 


80 518-20 (abridged). 
8 7.9b (expanded). 
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among the people. In a glance he beheld the shepherd from 
Judah and comprehended the full situation. For a moment he 
interrupted the ceremony and first dispatched a messenger to 
the king to apprise him of the situation. Then he turned upon 
Amos with biting sarcasm, as he thought, well calculated to 
cheapen the prophet in the eyes of the assembled multitude and 
to dissipate their awe of the divine messenger and their manifest 
consternation at his words, and bade him be gone from Bethel, 
the royal sanctuary, and return to Judah, his shepherd home, 
where he might practice the role of seer and prophet to his 
heart’s content.” 

But this was no ordinary, professional prophet, nor one to be 
easily intimidated or coerced. This was a prophet of an altogether 
new type, one with an authority and a message such as no 
prophet before him had enjoyed. To Amaziah’s condescending 
sarcasm Amos replied with a direct and triumphant affirmation 
of his prophetic commission at the hands of Yahweh Himself, so 
that his authority surpassed that of even the chief priest, and the 
Deity’s command to speak outweighed completely Amaziah’s 
command to desist from speaking; and then, as evidence thereof, 
he denounced Amaziah to his face and, in the hearing of the 
assembled throng, announced the priest’s personal fate. Then, 
his message now fully delivered, he prepared to depart, in formal 
compliance with Amaziah’s command to return to his home 
country, Judah, and prophesy no more at Bethel. But his 


82 It is quite probable that Amaziah was forbidden by the very character 
of the festal period from employing violence against Amos. In ‘‘A Chapter 
in the History of the High-Priesthood” I have shown that in the pre-exilic 
and early post-exilic periods the eight days covering the Asif festival, the 
last seven days of the year, and the New Year’s Day had something of a 
Saturnalian character. During them a substitute king functioned instead of 
the regular king, servants were free from the authority of their masters (for 
the same practice in ancient Babylonia cf. Gudea, Cylinder A, XII, 21- 
XIII, 13; Cylinder B, III, 5 ff.; XVII, 18 ff.; Statue E, V. 1), and in general 
freedom from authority and wide license seem to have been the order of the 
day. Under such conditions, we can readily imagine that Amos’ denunciation 
of the nation would be regarded as an irresponsible utterance, which it was 
expedient to check, but which Amaziah dared not punish with undoubtedly 
otherwise customary ruthlessness. 
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prophetic mission was not yet quite fulfilled. At that very 
moment, just after sunrise, when the ceremony which ushered in 
the great day had just reached its climax, and while Amaziah was 
still standing at the incense altar, stunned no doubt by the 
message of personal doom, just spoken over him, and the divine 
source and authority of which he could not but sense, suddenly 
his fifth and final vision came to Amos. Amaziah faded com- 
pletely from his view, and, whereas the people beheld only the 
chief priest, the prophet beheld Yahweh Himself standing at 
the altar and heard from His own lips the reaffirmation of the 
appointed doom of the people and the announcement of the 
earthquake and its destruction of the altar, soon to transpire as 
the forerunner of the general doom. And then the prophet 
departed. The content of this last vision he did not impart to 
the people, for had not Amaziah commanded him never more to 
speak at Bethel; nor had Yahweh bidden him make further 
revelation of divine purpose. 

The entire incident transpired in one brief half hour, begin- 
ning shortly before dawn and concluding a few minutes after 
sunrise on the New Year’s Day, the day of the fall equinox, 
751 B.C. And two years later, to the day and the hour, the 
great earthquake transpired. 

When we compare this entire incident with the narrative in 
1 Ki. 13.1-11, their close relationship becomes obvious. In both 
we have the celebration of the New Year’s Day at Bethel. In 
both the climax is reached when the chief officiant, in the nar- 
rative the king, in the actual, historical incident the priest 
acting as the surrogate of the king, is about to officiate at the 
incense altar, standing before the d*bir, the crowning rite of the 
complex ceremonial of the day. In both an anonymous prophet*3 


8 That Amos must have been absolutely unknown and anonymous to 
the people of the Northern Kingdom, assembled at Bethel, and to Amaziah 
as well, is almost self-understood, and may be inferred also from the fact 
that the priest could address him, not by his name, but only impersonally, 
hozeh, ‘‘seer” (7.12). The use of the name, Amos, in Amaziah’s report to the 
king (7.10-11) does not disprove this conclusion, for obviously these vy. do 
not reproduce the exact wording of Amaziah’s message to the king, which 
Amos could not possibly have known verbatim, but at the very most only 
what the prophet imagined that Amaziah might have reported to the king. 
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from Judah comes to the royal sanctuary. He denounces the 
officiating person, in the narrative the king and in the historical 
incident the priest, and likewise foresees or announces as 
Yahweh’s purpose the destruction by means of an earthquake 
of the altar at which the officiant is-standing at that very 
moment. All the essential details of the narrative, without a 
single exception, have their counterpart in the historical 
incident. True, in the narrative the king is Jerobeam I, while in 
the historical incident he is Jerobeam II; but the very fact that 
in both narrative and historical incident the king bears the same 
name constitutes more of an agreement between them than does 
the fact that they are the two different Jerobeams constitute a 
dissimilarity. It was just the confusion resulting from the fact 
that there were two kings of Israel by this same name which 
enabled the authors of the narrative in 1 Ki. 13.1-11 to link it 
with the name of Jerobeam I and with the old historical record 
of Jerobeam I’s officiating as chief priest at his national sanctu- 
ary at Bethel on the New Year’s Day when this sanctuary was 
dedicated. Unquestionably Wellhausen was correct, more so 
even than he himself surmised, in his suggestion that the Amos 
incident at Bethel was the historical basis upon which the 
narrative in 1 Ki. 13.1-11 was fashioned. 

But if this be granted, as indeed it must, then the argument 
must work likewise in the reverse direction, and in the narrative 
in 1 Ki. 13.1-11 we must see final evidence which corroborates 
our interpretation of the life and message of Amos and our 
reconstruction of the dramatic scene at Bethel incidental to 
and following upon the deliverance of his message. But also in 
the linking of the narrative based upon the historical incident 
in the prophetic ministry of Amos with the figure of Jerobeam I, 
ministering as chief priest at the incense altar at Bethel upon 
the day of the earthquake, the New Year’s Day, as we have 
seen, we must see additional evidence corroborating our recon- 
struction and interpretation of the actual, historical incident 
recorded in the original narrative in 1 Ki. 12.32-33, viz. 
Jerobeam’s dedication of his new, royal sanctuary at Bethel, in 
precisely the same manner and upon the same festal occasion as 
Solomon had dedicated his royal sanctuary at Jerusalem some 
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thirty years before. And finally, in the correlation of the historical 
incident in the prophetic ministry of Amos with the earthquake 
in the reign of Uzziah, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, 
with Jerobeam’s functioning as chief priest at the incense altar 
upon the New Year’s Day at the dedication of his new, royal 
sanctuary at Bethel, and, in the second place, in the correlation 
of this latter incident with Uzziah’s functioning as chief priest 
at the incense altar upon the New Year’s Day in the Temple 
at Jerusalem, we have rounded out a circle of evidence in sur- 
prising and remarkable manner, a circle of evidence which, 
through its very completeness, gives final corroboration to the 
conclusions which have been reached, but which also leads on to 
new inquiries and conclusions. 

In particular we have seen that in all three records, the 
incident of Uzziah, the incident and supplementary, legendary 
narrative of Jerobeam I, and the concluding incident of Amos’ 
prophetic ministry at Bethel, the scene is precisely the same, 
the high officiant, whether king or chief priest, just come forth 
from standing in the presence of the Deity at the moment of 
sunrise, proceeding to the incense altar, just in front of the 
d*bir, and there performing certain rites, rites of extreme impor- 
tance, upon which the very life and fortune of the people during 
the ensuing year were thought to depend. We may well ask, 
what were these particular rites. But the investigation of this 
new problem would lead us beyond the bounds of our present 
study and may therefore be deferred for another, more favorable 
occasion. 


(To be continued.) 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO ISAIAH EXEGESIS 
(Notes and Short Studies in Biblical Philology) 


ISRAEL EITAN, }"t 


HE following lines present a number of observations, about 

a hundred, on the original text of Isaiah. Most of them have 
been collected from marginal notes occasionally jotted down in 
course of reading or teaching at different times. The selection 
was mostly confined to notes and remarks of a more concretely 
philological character. 

Whenever a difficulty cannot be solved directly from the 
Bible itself as hitherto understood, help is naturally expected to 
come through comparative philology. Thus by far the major 
part of the present paper practically consists of attempts at 
filling gaps in biblical lexicography, including a number of puns 
in which one of the two meanings seems to have been overlooked 
so far (13.12, 30.6, 59.6, 60.14, etc.). The other observations, 
however, refer to various, more or less neglected, points of archaic 
grammar. A few general remarks concerning these latter will not 
be amiss. 

About vowel-receding only just enough has been said for the 
understanding of the present instances (1.27, 3.17, 10.13, 28.16); 
while a more comprehensive paper, now in preparation, will deal 
with the more general aspects and bearings of this phonological 
anomaly. 

As to the emphatic or asseverative lamed (10.32, 21.1, 44.14, 
etc.), its exegetic importance has been insisted upon elsewhere. 
It is, however, most illuminating to further notice the frequency 
with which this particle so unexpectedly occurs in the Epic of 
Aleyn and Mot,? discovered at Ras Shamra in 1930. Evidently 
the emphatic /amed, usually known to be mainly characteristic of 
Arabic although found also in Assyrian, was as familiar a gram- 


t Barton, ‘A North Syrian Poem,” in JAOS, LII, pp. 221-231; see, e. g. 
jnnd, aypvd, 7boxd, Jem, rav?, respectively in col. I, 4, 22, 34, and col. VI, 


28,29. 
55 
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matical element in West-Semitic, viz. old Canaanite or Phoeni- 
cian, as it appears to be, e. g., in the Koran itself. There is thus 
no reason, when an initial Jamed cannot without a bit of forcing 
be interpreted in the Bible as a preposition or sometimes as the 
Aramaizing accusative particle, why it should not be taken pre- 
cisely for the above asseverative element. 

The same Canaanite poem offers also a few examples of the 
energic nun after an imperfect without objective suffix.? This 
makes the eventual finding of similar cases in Hebrew, where 
they have not been hitherto identified, all the likelier, see to 28.3. 

In fine, the opiative perfect (e. g., 45.16, etc.) will certainly 
prove of wider exegetical bearing as the different parts of the 
Hebrew text of the Bible are more closely studied in the light of 
Comparative Grammar. 


1.27: mpqxa m°2w1.—This participle is misvocalized for a 
more ancient reading 7°3%i which had resulted from the original 
maw). The latter result was due to a characteristic’ tendency 
frequently exhibited by yod—as well as by the other half-con- 
sonants, alef and waw,—to yield its own vowel to an immediately 
preceding vowelless consonant, the vowel thus receding to occupy 
the position of the Sewa, whether quiescent or mobile, while the 
half-consonant generally drops out altogether. 

In the same way '7 maa °>n2w1, Ps. 23.6, merely represents 
a slight misvocalization for an older, pre-Massoretic, reading 
*nav) that had resulted from orig. ’naw:) by the above process of 
vowel receding. Cf. Syr., Targ., Hie. et habitabo. Otherwise see, 
e. g., Gen: 3.16 J2I00 for 73770 in’Samaritan, etc. 


3.17: AIy’ 77ND ‘'m.—This noun, to be correctly vocalized 
mn, represents likewise an older spelling—phonetic only— 
occasioned by above vowel receding for orig. }7n82, from MmNB. 
We thus obtain an appropriate parallel to 1p7p of the first hemi- 


? Ibidem, see ]3v8, ]MIN), }M2’, 12w2, respectively in col. III, 18, 18, and 
col. VI, 17, 19. 

3 See, e. g., my ‘‘Hebrew and Sem. Particles,” A JSL, XLV, 141-2, footn. 5, 
and XLVI, 27, footn. 1; or my ‘“‘Répétition de la Racine en Hébreu,”’ JPOS, 
I, p. 181, footn. 2. 
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stich, as suggested by Stade and supported by comparison with 
Num. 24.17: nya $5 (apap =) 7p 7p) aN nKs yn, and with 
Jer. 48.45: pew 02 pap ayo nb boxm. As to other instances 
of vowel receding with dropping of 8 in pronunciation or also in 
writing, they are only too numerous. See, e. g., DON? <O’NND*; 
nin Isa. 51.20<ixn Deut. 14.5; 0° Job 39.9<ox9; "301m 2 Sam. 
22.40 <27718m) _ Ps. 18.40, etc. The current rendering of ]7nD as 
“secret parts,” although pretty old, is philologically baseless. 


3.20: wim na).—It is rather astonishing, according to all trans- 
lations, to find no mention of any kind of neckwear in the fashion 
list vv. 18-24. Now, there is no sufficient evidence for the usual 
renditions “‘corselets”’ or “‘perfume boxes.’’ One would then better 
suggest for wpm ’na the meaning of some kind of ‘‘collars,’’ on 
the ground that wb: might here, as in no few other instances, be 
identical with Ass. napiStu ‘‘neck.”’ But, for this connotation, 
see the next paragraph. 


5.14: mw5 i Sixw ma-na7.—Certain scholars, among others the 
Assyriologist Dhorme, have suggested that wp:, besides its usual 
meanings all derived from the basic connotation ‘‘breath’”’ (of 
life), represents also a concrete noun designating a part of the 
body, viz. ‘‘throat, neck, gullet.’ Be it as it may with Ass. 
napi&tu,’ the assertion certainly holds good for Hebrew, and here 
we have one very illustrative instance. The nether-world is 
mythologically pictured as a dragon—‘‘Sheol hath enlarged her 
throat and opened her mouth without measure.”’ The parallelism 
is thus much more natural than with ‘‘enlarged her desire.”’ For 
the correctness of the meaning, compare further 0°) 183 
v5) 1, Ps. 69.2 and sequel, with Isa. 8.8 y°1> “NW¥ Ty and 
context. See also Ps. 105.18 1¥51 mNa Srna “his neck was laid 
in iron,’”’ and further beiow Isa. 29.8. 


7.6: wbs mWiypa31 72¥°p31 ana ndy:.—tThe usual inter- 
pretation of the latter two verbs can hardly be maintained here 
without a bit of forcing. On the other hand, the meanings both 
respectively convey in Arabic seem appropriately to meet the 


4 See Muss-Arnolt, Ass.-Eng.-Deutsches Handw., p. 711. 
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requirements of the context. Indeed, the verbal roots qyd, qwd 
and nqd have all the basic connotation of breaking, disrupting, 
destroying, undoing. Thus, 7x’p3 in view of the intrans. yp (see 
further to 7.16), would best represent a causative of (,2\5 (r. qyd) 
— ,4.4, ‘to be broken, split.’’ The Arabic Bible, Beyrouth 1887, 
translates somewhat similarly—nuqawwiduha, from r. qwd “‘to 
destroy.” 

Now vs mypai is rendered by LXX amoorpégouev adrovs 
mpos Huas “we will turn them away to our side,’”’ which fits in 
pretty well with the general idea of the context. This seems also 
to tally with Arab. baqa‘a ‘‘to go away”’ in the causative. The 
whole sentence, referring mainly to the government of Judah, 
could then be translated as follows, ‘“‘Let us go up to Judah, and 
break 1t up and make 1t go over to our side and set up a king in the 
midst of it, even the son of Tabeel.’’ The objective of the two 
allied kings of Aram and Ephraim is not to properly conquer 
Judah but to force upon the country their anti-Assyrian policy 
by a change of government. The correction mp’s35 suggested by 
Gesenius is unnecessary. 


7.16: 7259 :w DD pp.—Here, as in Ex. 1.12 and Nu. 22.3, yp 
*1DD is synonymous with the phrase »3»d nn (or 3D>), and etymol- 
ogically different from the verb ....3 yp, a synonym of DN». 
In fact, our yp is to be identified with the above intransitive 
Arab. qada-yagidu (middle y) ‘“‘to be broken, split’? of which 
Hebrew exhibits the figurative meaning. The verb nnn has under- 
gone a quite similar semantic evolution. 


8.10: 7347 1737.—In this passage, as well as in Ju. 19.30 rxy 
727 and further below in Isa. 46.11, 129 does not convey the 
usual and specifically Hebrew connotation ‘‘to speak.”’ It is to 
be construed in a more concretely active sense, viz. like the 
homonymous Arab. dabbara ‘‘to manage, arrange, settle’ (an 
affair). Further 124 does not mean precisely ‘‘a thing’’ nor ‘‘a 
word”’; it idiomatically constitutes a mere cognate accusative need- 


ing no special translation. 


5 See the Anglo-Jewish translation of The Holy Scriptures ed. by JPSA, 
ad locum; Philadelphia 1917. 
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10.13: Davy WAND TN).—D Avy means here lit. ‘“‘seated ones, 
enthroned ones,’’ i. e., princes, rulers,© whom alone the present 
verb 778 can properly fit. Compare Am. 1.5, 8, where avy is 
parallel to vaw 4D1n. 

Now,738) has resulted from 7ax3 by vowel receding. 


10.32: ty > a32.—This verb is not an infinitive,’ as generally 
construed. It represents an imperfect, just as the next verb 4)Y, 
only combined with the emphatic particle*—Arab. J . .‘‘verily.”’ 
Thus 7»y is contracted from 72929 by vowel receding. See above 
tor1{27: 


11.1: 435° ywowp axn.—Perhaps this 775’, here parallel with 
...2O8¥ of the first hemistich, is really synonymous with it 
and to be compared with Eg. prj (or, pry) ‘‘to come out, come 
up, ascend, sprout.’’ Comp. the ancient versions, ascendet, 
avaBbyoetrar (LXX). As, in general, the Heb. verb 775 seems only 
to represent a denominative from ’13, we should then have in 
the present case the archaic verb from which °12 “‘fruit’’ was 
derived first with the proper sense of ‘‘outcome.’’ Comp. the 
similar semantic developments of synonyms like 712m or 32”. 
If the above identification with Egyptian prove to be correct, 
it would also best fit in with Isa. 45.8, see there. A phrase like 
...°B ID (Prov. 12.14, 13.2, 18.20), e. g., would then properly 
be synonymous with ...°» xxiv Deut. 8.3, and comparable 
with Eg.® prw 8171175 “speech.” 


11.13: ATA MTS) ODN NNIp.—This verse, as the immediately 
preceding one, is built according to cross-parallelism. The point 
is essential for the correct interpretation of the text. Indeed, both 
above genitives are objective—all versions and translations to the 
contrary, esp. concerning the first—and to be rendered literally, 


6 See my ‘‘Les Princes des Philistins,” REJ, LXXXII (1926), pp. 226-7. 

7 See Driver, Hebrew Tenses, pp. 299-305; Oxford, 1881. 

8 See my “‘La Part. Emph. ‘la’ dans la Bible,’’ REJ, vol. LX XIV, pp. 1-17, 
more esp. pp. 15-16. 

9 See Adolf Erman und Herman Grapow, Aegypt. Handworterbuch, p. 54; 
Berlin 1921, Reuther & Reichard. 
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“the envy (felt by Judah) towards Ephraim, and they that harass 
Judah (among the Ephraimites).’’ Thus 0°"58 nNip is merely a 
rhetorical form, abstractum pro concreto, for 0°7DN *~1pd—as expli- 
citly borne out in the second hemistich by 0°05 n& 4° xd a7, 
while 77177 n8 NIP’ 8? ODN admittedly explains nn ANT 9798). 
Is it not also suggestive to compare the mild 799) with regard to 
those ‘‘who envy Ephraim’’ with the energetic 1973? applied to 
those ‘‘that harass Judah.”’ 


11.14: mo onvdy AnDa 1D y1.—This couplet has never been 
clearly understood, and modern translations therefore do their 
best to remain non-committal. The whole verse, however, de- 
scribes a military campaign in the future by the henceforward 
reunited forces of Judah and Ephraim for the purpose of sub- 
duing their notoriously hostile neighbors, and first of all naturally 
the Philistines. The verb py) ‘‘and they shall fly” is hardly 
admissible here with reference to the implied subject, Judah and 
Ephraim. Very likely, due to a graphical mistake of 5 for 3, it 
represents an original 199), cf. Arab. cle (r. ‘kk) “‘to assault.’’?? 
Such slight graphical errors would slip in all the more easily since 
they afford the copyist a natural opportunity for the displacing 
of a rare or obscure term by a familiar one. 

Now 4n32—correctly vocalized in the absolute—is parallel 
to 7m in the next couplet and conveys the same meaning as does 
post-biblical nn& »nD3," lit. “with one shoulder’’—with a united 
front, with united forces, concertedly. The parallelism is thus 
perfect: “And they shall assault concertedly the Philistines on 
the west; together shall théy spoil the Children of the East.’’ 


13.3: ‘w1pod »n’1x.—The construction is unusual, missing a 
complement to specify the order. Neither can the verb here mean 
‘‘to order =Germ. bestellen, to appoint,’’ unless we consider, with 
Ehrlich, this Jamed of *wtpnoo as the Aramaizing accusative 


*° Comp. also the cognate ‘aka (r. yy) ‘‘to attack,” but this is constructed 
with the prep. le personae. 

For references see Ben-Yehudah, Thesaurus, vol. V, p. 2560. See also 
Ehrlich, Randgl., IV, 49. 
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particle. The poss. suffixes, however, in >n18%1 °pby and aI 
28? do not seem to speak of these as newly ordered, or appointed. 
Very likely then we should read ’mx (or *n¥) in accordance with 
Arab. sawwata or sata (r. mx) ‘‘to emit a sound, utter a cry.” 
The parallelism with (22) *n87p would thus be flawless. 


13.12: 77518 ONnDD OTN) 12D wus PpIX.—Of course, VpIN has 
here the meaning of a causative from 7p” ‘‘to be precious” (LXX), 
as interpreted by Kimhi and Ehrlich in accordance with the 
attitude of the Medians further described in verse 17, ‘‘who shall 
not regard silver, and as for gold, they shall not delight in it.” 
Stylistically, however, the interesting point about our verse lies 
in the fact that it exhibits one of those puns of which biblical 
writers are fond and which much later became notorious in 
Arabic literature. Indeed, 51x very likely has here a double 
meaning. Besides the place name Ophir it is known to convey, 
it might also represent a good parallel to ~pix (=declarative, 
“T shall consider precious’). As a causative from 75’*, one could 
compare DIX with Arab. wAffara ‘‘to save, reserve, keep from 
spending.”’ Neither is it irrelevant to notice that this connotation, 
opposite to the classical Arabic here conveying the idea of 
“abundance,” is characteristic precisely of the Syro-Palestinian 
dialect. 

A similar double-meaning has been pointed out” in Ob. 6 
wy 1wDnI, 


13.22: ...0°% 72 y1.—The prevailing interpretation of this verb 
here follows, with Kimhi, the Syriac, Vulgate and Targum 
(Psy), construing it in the sense of ‘‘to cry, howl’’—although 
nowhere else do we find this term applied to the voice of animals. 
Other commentators, however, preferring the LX X (katotxnaovat) 
and Rashi translate ‘‘(and jackals) shall dwell,’ as a parallel to 
339% in v. 21. This meaning is very probably the original one. 
But it is neither necessary to actually emend here, to 13%—nor 
even to remove the accent to the penult by reading uy1* from a 


2 srael Eitan, A Contribution to Biblical Lexicography, p. 58; New York 
1924, Columbia Univ. Press. 
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problematic verb py* that would seem to be postulated by the 
noun 1y). 

Indeed, our 729 is not to be compared with the common Arab. 
intens. gd4nna “‘to‘sing,’’ but to be exactly identified with the 
rather rare ganiya ‘‘to stay (in a place)’’ or—more precisely— 
“to inhabit permanently.’’ Compare Qur’an VII, 90, and see 
Zamakhshari, Les Colliers d’or, p. 18: OW ob. were cls ys 
ly% J: “Their dwellings are empty as if they had never 
inhabited (them)’’ (ed. Barbier de Meynard, Paris 1876). 

Curiously enough the same Hebrew verb my is further to be 
clearly traced in a contemporary of Isaiah’s, viz. Hos. 2.17 
mow mniyy: “And she shall dwell there (as in the days of her 
youth).” 


14.10: .no> n’5n.—The usual interpretation of this verb in 
the sense of ‘‘weakness,” connecting it with mbn ‘“‘to be sick,” 
is forced. Ehrlich’s first suggestion to derive it from (ann) »>bn 
is improper as a parallel to nbwni wbx uttered by ‘“‘all the kings 
of the nations’”’ (v. 9). His subsequent remark points in the right 
direction though the colorless emendation nn (Randgil., III, 55) 
is unnecessary. 

In fact, to one more or less familiar with Arabic speech a col- 
lation of passages like ours with otN7 SoD onym ono dn eae 
16.17 (similarly vv. 7 and 11), and also with nbin ayn, Eccl. 5.12, 
can hardly fail to evoke the connection with Arab. hala™ (r. 5!) 
“to be alone, remain alone,” halla ‘‘to let, leave alone.’’ Our oO) 
02 mon AnX means “Thou also hast been left alone as we.” In 
Ju. 16.17 read ‘‘then my strength will go from me and I shall 
remain alone (i. e. without it), and be like any other man,” and 
similarly in vv. 7 and 11. As to above mbin myn in Eccl. 5.12, it 
denotes ‘‘a singular evil,” lit. that remains alone, apart, unique. 


14.12: on by why n.—Compare LXX on 55 whin, and render, 
“O reaper of all the nations!” We have thus a picturesque anti- 
thesis to the immediately preceding p>xd nyt ‘“‘(How) art thou cut 


3 YIWDD NapN, III, p. 30. 


™ See my xipoa ava in Sevile Hahinuk, vol. 111, pp. 33-4 (New York, 
March, 1928). 
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down to the ground.” For wbyn, cf. both vernacular Arab. hala¥ 
“to reap (with a sickle)’ and classical hdlasa ‘‘to snatch away, 
carry off’’; and see the detailed study of this verb here and else- 
where in my A Contribution to Bibl. Lexic., pp. 42-46. 


14.19: mann w135.—This is usually rendered as a noun, “in 
the raiment of slain.’’ Others interpet it as a passive participle 
from the same root, figuratively construed as ‘‘covered with 
(slain)” or ‘“‘among, with, together with (slain).’’ Compare, e. g., 
Targum pvp pn, or LXX pera rodd@v TeOvnKdTwv. This latter 
interpretation continues the contrast of ayn) 7¥1 ‘‘an abominable 
offshoot” with the foregoing v. 18 in a more natural way than 
by putting the king of Babylon “‘in the raiment of slain.”” Perhaps, 
therefore, instead of forcing ‘‘in the company of slain’’—through 
a figurative meaning—from “clothed with slain,’’ we should 
better connect the present wa> with Arab. labita*s ‘‘to abide, 
stay, tarry, linger.’’ For the lack of a preposition after such an 
intransitive verb or participle’ (in the construct), cf. further 
o31797 avy Isa. 37.16. 

As to 2-138, it may possibly represent 12732 plus a pros- 
thetic alef. This phrase would here apply to the ‘‘people of the 
Netherworld,” as might be gathered from verse 14 where "3 
is parallel to Sheol. The same prosthetic alef before °13 (in Arab. 
even in the sing. ’ibn) is perhaps to be identified also in the case 
of Gen. 49.24b bsw (228 =) 138 and possibly in that of Job 5.23 
mw °328 which is parallel to men n’n, cf. onedsr mn 
2'Sam ‘25-13: 

The whole verse might then be rendered as follows, “But 
thou art cast away without a grave Like an abhorred offshoot, 
—Lingering with the slain, that are thrust through with the 
sword, That go down to the Shades (—WNetherworld people), Like 


SE. g., Qur'an 12, 42, (ate wae CEN cb ls. “So he lingered 
in prison for a few years’; or Mas‘idi’s Golden Meadows (see Stories of the 
Califes), yo (gi) ra al) sla La els “So he lingered for a certain time, 
then he came to Omar.” 

6 The original vocalization might have been here wa* as construct from 
wa? =labita cf. Pt <1PI, 12% <12%. 
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carcasses trodden under-foot.’’ The phrase 0210 728 can very well 
be taken as a collective, cf. 157.19, Am. 8.3. 

Finally, the whole passage from 0177 w29 up to the end of this 
verse may constitute a later addition, while the first sentence— 
from ANN) up to ayn) inclusively—formed originally one verse 
with the Massoretic verse 18, viz. the second half of it. 


15.4: 1y27° ax oxbn.—Read with LXX and the Syriac °¥?n 
and compare 21.3 mond oann won. Interpret wy from Arab. 
raga (r. rwg) ‘‘to slant, turn this way and that,’’ and render the 
whole sentence as follows—‘‘Therefore the loins of Moab tremble.”’ 
It represents a personification of Moab. Ehrlich’s correction 1yiv 
is unnecessary. 


15.5: mwby nday ays-ty ameqa.—Read av°dy 1b ayxsy 1nta 
“Her officers fled, hurried unto Zoar.’’ Compare Jer. 48.34: 
mvow ndbiy osan-Ty yx», where the prepositions 1¥...2 make 
it still more probable that a verb 19 is underlying the otherwise 
unexpected nbiy in both passages. For 1bay, cf. the very common 
Arab. ‘agila ‘‘to hasten,” and the Aram. phrase 2°p yor) 8 bay 


15.9: mots moanvd) 7°98 ann nodD>—This admittedly 
hopeless crux seems to represent a climactic conclusion to the 
whole “burden of Moab.”’ Very probably read 778 and 7978, 
both initial Jameds representing the accusative particle, and trans- 
late accordingly, ‘“‘Those who escape of Moab I shall cause to 
wander restlessly, and those who remain (of him—in-xw) I shall 
cause to perish.”’ For 778 cf. Gen. 27.40 71n wD and Arab. 
rada (r. rwd) “go to and fro.” As to mo1N cf.7972 aNd (par- 
allel to 11¥) in the initial verse of the very chapter under discus- 
sion or 6.5 °mmD 5-4", and—for the causative—Jer. 8.14 
12077 wbx. See also Jer. 49.26 (=50.30) and 51.6. 


17.6: 795 mpbypa.—Perhaps we should read 77ND *ByDA taking 
MND as a collective and comparing Isa. 10.33 75ND AYDD for the 
association of these two roots. Now, =yp would then connote a 
minor division, or twig, of 74». For the construct in *pyoa 
mse7 cf. the parallel phrase Tox wera. 
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17.11: 75m. ova vsp 43.—This never was linguistically under- 
stood. However, 73—as a predicate to the subject ?xp— 
might represent the perfect (perhaps in the fa‘ila form) of a verb 
1 to be interpreted from Eth. nadda or nadada, “‘arsit, incensus 
fuit.”” As to mm: it has nothing to do with either 75m ‘‘to be sick’ 
or $n} ‘‘to inherit.’’ Obviously it is derived from a root nhl and 
thus related to Eth. nebla ‘‘corruit, collapsus, dirutus, devastatus 
est.’’ Take Pxp as a collective and compare the foregoing 4yw1 
(before this read o%2 bayydm) and Jy. The whole might be 
then rendered literally—‘‘The boughs were consumed by fire in a 
day of destruction and desperate pain.”’ This constitutes a con- 
trast to the solicitous caretaking of the plants conveyed in the 
first hemistich by the terms *1wwn and °m7pn, whatever their 
precise meanings may be. 

However, the perfect 71 so abruptly starting this sentence 
might eventually prove to have been intended in the optative 
mood, ‘May the shoots (boughs) be consumed by fire in a day of 
destruction™’ etc. The use of the optative perfect (resp. precative) 
is less rare in the Bible than generally assumed.t7 Compare ]28 
lit. “be it so’’ (=Fr. ainsi soit-il!), or 1x7 O71 Tas Ps. 10.16, 
“May the nations perish out of his land.” 


17.13: mra-.w> (O77) pod AI7.—A comparison with similar 
biblical passages shows yo> to be always in the absolute, sug- 
gesting here, too, as the original text m71»> yo2779. In view 
also of the parallel 7510 »15d Sabai, the word 0°77 seems unneces- 
sarily to burden the meter. One wonders whether this 0°77 does 
not mean “‘offal,’’ having been secondarily inserted here as a free 
gloss to y®. Compare Arab. harra ‘‘to fall off’ (leaves, fruit). 


18.4: 3)8-25y mx onz.—For this nx comparet® Arab. dihh 
“sun’’ or Eth. dahay with the same meaning. As to Ms, it cer- 
tainly connotes here ‘‘rain” or “‘dew”’ and, whatever its original vo- 


17 See my ‘‘Hebrew and Semitic Particles,’ AJSL, vol. XLVI, pp. 25-26. 
18 See Ibn Janah’s Kitab al-Mustalhiq, in his Opuscules et Traités publ. 
by Joseph and Hartwig Derenbourg, pp. 210-211; Paris 1880, Imprimerie 


Nationale. 
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calization, is to be etymologically identified with Arab. s)) ’ary." 
So it is, indeed, construed here by Sa‘adya, Ibn Janah, and 
Kimhi. While to Job 37.11 the same interpretation is applied by 
the Talmud?° and Jonathan, not to mention the great majority 
of outstanding Hebrew commentators in the Middle-Ages. 

The two parallel couplets of Isa. 18.4b both thus convey the 
pleasant effect of the heat of the sun, or sunshine, combined with 
freshness of rain or dew. 


19.10: oxND70 mAnnw ym.—Read Wony and compare Copt. 
Stit. ‘‘weaver’’ (<Eg. Sht-ty); see Eitan, A Contribution to 
Biblical Lexicography, pp. 14-15. 


21.1: 935m sna mpiw2.—As the above my 10.32, this verb, 
too, represents an imperfect in the 3rd person, combined with 
the emphatic lamed. For vowel-receding Hbm> <b> see footnotes 
1 and 5. The subject, not specified, is the same as that implied in 
the following 813 72792—the enemy. Translate ‘As whirlwinds 
in the South, he sweeps on, he comes from the wilderness, etc.”’ 


21.2: *nawn annix b>.—The current interpretation from the 
root mx, “‘‘sighing,’’ offers the opposite of what seems to be nat- 
urally required by the context where the enemies of Babylon 
are invited to attack her. Perhaps then we should read with 
mappig 7NNIs and compare with Arab. nahwat” ‘‘pride’’— or 
preferably ‘‘courage’’ of the Syro-Pal. dialect—derived from 
naha ‘‘to swell with pride.’’ This would be a suitable character- 
istic of Babylon. The absolute state would be mx, i. e. 7m* 
(<M by vowel-receding) plus prosthetic x.” 


19 See J. Barth, Etymologische Studien, p. 60 (to Is. 26.19 nn1x bv); Leipzig 
1893, Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. 

20 Ta‘an. 7b, 100 NON 18 PR. 

Cf. Ibn Hi8am, Life of Mohammed: 3 5> Ree wes) 45 Al Ol 
4lolL), “God took away from you the pride of the pagan age.”’ See R. 
Briinnow’s Arabische Chrestomathie (aus Prosaschriftstellern), p. 58, ll. 10-11; 
3d ed. by A. Fischer, Berlin 1924. 

» Whether or not Eg. nbt “‘strength”’ (also “‘glory’’) could be relevantly 
compared here presents a question which might eventually be decided upon 
from Egyptian phililogy. See Erman and Grapow, Op. cit., p. 86. 
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21.5 mpxn m_|xs.—None of the several interpretations given 
of this phrase satisfies the requirements of the context unsoph- 
isticatedly. There can here be a question neither of ‘‘watchers’’ 
nor of “‘lighting the lamps,’’s nor of ‘‘laying out carpets.’’ In the 
above description of a banquet in three short sentences of which 
the first (nbwn qny) mentions ‘‘the setting (or ‘‘preparing’’) of 
the table’’ while the third ("nw di") speaks of the ‘eating and 
drinking,” it is hardly admissible that the guests themselves 
would have been omitted in the middle. 

Perhaps, therefore, we should connect here 75¥ with Arab. 
saffa‘‘to array, set in order,’’*4 from which Mish. oppx ‘‘crowded”’ 
is admittedly derived; then we might further explain n’bx from 
Arab. dayf ‘‘guest.”’ The infinitive may have read here originally 
mbS (instead of 4iD¥) by analogy with the perfect paradigm "nbs, 
NBS, etc., just as we have 73p Nu. 23.8 for the expected 3p* or 
33p**s—under the influence of in3p) zbid. v. 27. 

As to the precise nominal formation underlying n’»x—whether 
e.g. it represents a plural mpx* (or oDx¥) from *4¥* or )¥* (or 
7s*)—this particular point can hardly be ascertained from the 
present condition of the MT. The only thing afforded here by a 
comparison of the consonantal text with Arabic is a very likely 
identification of the root (7s) and the exact connotation of the 
vocable under discussion. In accordance with all the aforesaid, 
we might then translate as follows, ‘“They arrange the table, 
they array the guests, they eat and drink”’ etc. Notice the syn- 
onymous character of })¥ and 75¥. 


21.17: nwp DDD 78&wv)1.—Vocalize 18¥) as a verb and comp. 
1 Sam. 16.11 }upnm aSv Ty. Now nvp is evidently used here, though 
somewhat freely, as a collective for ‘‘archers’”’ or ‘“‘bowmen”’ by 
metonymy (nwp for nwp 217). Cf. 327 sometimes as “‘chariotry,” 
and for the meaning of 15D» see 10.19. The whole verse is then 


23 See Gen. r. 63,19 8n710 170 nmDxn 7DX, followed by Rashi and the 
English Transl. of the JPSA. This is anyhow the most interesting of the old 
interpretations. ; 

24 Cf. q90 of the Midrash rendition in the preceding footnote. Also etymo- 
logically identified by Ibn-Janah (wpm °and> wip, compiled by A. Z. Rabin- 
ovitz, p. 58; Tel Aviv, 5686). 

2s Torczyner, ZDMG, LXVI, 389. 
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to be divided into two parallel couplets as follows, ‘“‘And there will 
remain few archers, the mighty men of Kedar shall be dimin- 
ished.” 


22.17-18: 121 mbubu bubun.—Read with Duhm buoy qbubue 
7297 and comp. the emphatic vocative in 0°77 m iyow Nu. 
20.10 or in wm pdx» Ja 2 Ki. 9.5. Now buy does not mean 
here exactly ‘“‘to hurl” for which purpose 9°»7 would have been 
sufficient. The palpel form of verbs generally has an iterative 
character like bxbx, bpbp, ap1p, etc. Thus 9vbv would here con- 
note rather ‘‘to shake (hither and thither).’’ With the infinitive 
for emphasis bubv qbvbvn may be rendered ‘“‘(he) will shake thee 
violently.” This connotation of bubv will appear still more certain 
from the next following verb. 

Indeed, 7¥y 7H) corresponds here with Arab. ‘atta (r. ‘tt) 
“to fell a.o. (on the ground).’”—After 451x° 9s later analogy with 
m>vbp has redundantly introduced the word 752x. But the verb 
72% itself was always improperly construed. In fact, it corresponds 
here with Arab. dafana (r. dfn) ‘‘to kick.”’ 

Thus the three verbs—to shake, to fell (throw) on the ground, 
and to kick off—constitute the three successive moments of a 
simile graphically depicting the way in which the Lord will rid 
the country of the hated Shebna. 


22.21: 13ptnos 7vIaN).—Here the verb is synonymous of ‘‘to 
gird,’ having its originally concrete meaning proper to Arab. 
hazaqa ‘‘to bind a. o. with (a rope).”’ Thus the J.P.S.A. correctly 
translates ‘And I will bind him with thy girdle.” 


22.23: yas mad naz xoad m.—"“‘A throne of honor,” as a meta- 
phor here applied to a person, does not look natural. Perhaps 
this 805, whatever the exact vocalization might first have been, 
corresponds here with Arab. kasa’ “glory” while 7123 merely 
represents a gloss to it. The text itself then reads naturally, ‘““And 
he shall be for a glory to his father’s house.” 


22.24: yop >....—As correctly observed by Ehrlich (Randgl. 
IV, 80), vas ma aD 52 is the subject to which myDxm ONxNXT 
serve as appositives, the plural of bm being thus justified. Now 
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the direct object of this verb is the general phrase jwp7 »5> 55, 
which is still being variously interpreted. 

However, not only is the connotation of this phrase further 
specified by wbain »>>-b5> 3y1 muxn >>>, all representing 
utensils, but }yp7 »4D can be construed to mean literally ‘“‘house- 
hold vessels’’ by etymology as well. Indeed, our yup is evidently 
to be connected with Arab. qatana ‘‘to reside in a place’ and 
also ‘‘to serve a. o.’’ This root seems well to combine the idea of 
the house or household with that of the service involved in it. 
Compare further Arab. qatin ‘‘inhabitant’’ and qatin ‘‘resident 
slaves, servants, domestici’”’ =Eth. qatin (cf. Heb. ma >>). Thus 
jupn »5> is more or less synonymous with expressions like the 
common m3 °>5, or n1v°>> or Mish. wown b>. 

The whole passage, as a simile of the great support and 
advantages Eliakim’s high position will mean for his many rela- 
tives, could then be rendered as follows, ‘‘And all the throng of 
his father’s house, the offspring and the issue, shall hang upon 
him (cf. am in v. 23) all household vessels, from ...evento...” 
etc. 


23.1: wwan nos bd7.—In view of ind nba at the end of this 
sentence, 1b*>°7 should here be construed, with Ehrlich, in the 
perfect—‘‘The ships of T. howled’’ etc. Now, in the sequel, read 
n’a 771% °D, and compare, with Ben-Yehudah, Arab. mabit 
“shelter for the night,’?° an equivalent of common Heb. i>». 
True, m2 would then represent a deverbal noun, while the verb is 
supposed to be known only in Akkadian, Arabic and Aramaic 
(cf.n3 Dan. 6.19). To lend 1°39 more substantial support from the 
Hebrew language itself, I may suggest that Ps. 104.17b most 
probably offered the verb in question. In harmony with the 
parallel 111 p° o°75¥ ov, this hemistich must originally have read 
732 ovNIa AVON, instead of AMA OVNI; for owNIa cf. LXX. 
Finally, after ma read Nia as a gloss to it—from ® n18110 
Ez. 27.3 (also referring to Tyre)... 

Thus, speaking of ships, the nouns m2, sa and (o°n) ny» 
v. 4 are all synonyms for ‘‘harbor, haven.” 


26 See Ben-Yehudah, Thesaurus, VI, p. 2723, footn. 1 to nan. 
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23.6-7: mwwan 172 y.—This might be construed as a parallel 
to 8 taw 1b*4°7. Compare 1729 with Arab. ‘abara ‘‘to shed tears,”’ 
‘abir ‘‘tearful,’’ ‘abrat ‘‘tears.’? Of course, °® *2¥ here refers to 
mwwan which would likewise represent a vocative, the final 7 
being due to dittography from 19°57. Possibly we should read 
here too wwin-na “ay as in v. 10, and translate ‘‘Shed tears, O 
(daughter of) Tarshish’” etc—nrby seems to correspond with 
Arab. ‘aliz “‘restless’’ as suggested by the parallel couplet and 
proposed by Ibn Janah for arby mp, 22.2, and yyob on rswm 
dy», Jer. 51.39. Moreover, perhaps the initial word (nxt) of 
verse 7 conceals a verb comparable to Arab. hazi’a ‘‘to die sud- 
denly”’ or haza ‘‘to depart, be off.’’ We would then have an 
archaic perfect nNtq (<nsiy*); cf. it with np) Isa. 7.14 or ney) 
Lev. 25:21; 

Now 7n»7p is to be separated from the immediately preceding 
o7p °2 as an independent phrase (adv. accus.) equivalent to 
mnetp2, lit. “in her antiquity.” 


23.10:—The rhythm seems to be disturbed by the two words 
82 7¥98 which might have successively been inserted later. 
Thus 18’) is not rendered by the LXX. The first couplet may 
originally have read wwan na >12y “Shed tears, O daughter of 
Tarshish!”’ See above to 23.6-7. The common interpretation of 
ay would have entailed a supplementary gloss like Jx"N¥ to give 
an object to that verb. 


23.11: maiyy.—lIs to be compared with 07 nyp in v. 4 and 11 
j21y0 in v. 14. All are derived not from my but from ry =Ar. ‘ada 
‘‘to have recourse to a. o. from danger.”’ The correct spelling of 
the word is then Ny? =Ar. ma‘ad “shelter, refuge.”’ In the pres- 
ent chapter where the term refers to a shelter for ships, a sea 
shelter (cf. a7 ny), it can appropriately be rendered as “‘a 
harbor.’’ As to the peculiar form of 711(1)yn, it must not neces- 
sarily represent a textual mistake.?7 The nin might possibly be 
a remnant of the archaic plural as in 083 Cant. 2.12 (<nx) 
Isa. 18.5 and Gen. 40.10), oxnwnp Prov. 24.31, sian 71> (<nby 
“terebinth’’) etc. 


27 Kittel reads myo, Ehrlich—wirn. 
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24.11: mnow b> 727 y.—This verb can be identified with Arab. 
garaba “‘to depart, go away” in good parallelism with the fol- 
lowing vivo 192 etc. Rashi and Kimhi’s metaphorical inter- 
pretation “‘to darken” from ww any is improper, notwithstanding 
the ultimate correctness of the etymological connection. 


25.1: mnoN pind nixy.—Perhaps we have to read here nixy 
as a perfect from piy=py’. This form with 6 before the perfect 
suffixes is found not only with geminate verbs where it is the 
rule (e. g. "niap, Onin etc.), but occasionally it occurs also with 
the hollow verbs in the kal, while it is regular only in the nzf‘al 
and hif‘tl. Thus compare nian Job 33.13, or nya Dan. 9.2. This 
would satisfy the need for a verb in this couplet and supply some 
parallelism with the foregoing NXbp mvy. 


28.3: m3007n odbina.—Perhaps 7007 here represents but 
the energic form of the singular 007n; cf. the energic nan in 
Arabic. In Hebrew it is better known before suffixes (e. g. 17377%?, 
etc.); however, comp. Ju. 5.26 72nSwn an a, and possibly 
Ex. 1.10 nonbo aN IpN~d. 


28.7: yom yo 1y$2:1-—This verb—probably a metathesis for 
125y:—corresponds here to Arab. ’ingdlaba, a form common in 
the Syro-Palest. dialect. Thus render the whole, ‘‘They are over- 
come by wine.” 

Dum jo 1yn.—Here, too, the verb is different from the usual 
myn ‘‘to err.” It is most likely derived from a geminate root (yyn) 
and related to Arab. ta‘‘a (2) “to be languid.” 


28.16: 1039 7D19.—Vocalize the first word 1910, like avin, 130. 
As to 103, it resulted from 7979 or archaic 18}? by vowel-receding. 
The whole constitutes an idiomatic phrase by reduplication of 
the root?® to emphasize the idea contained in the first vocable; 
cf. jun jw Lev. 26.10, or bn» oMDN Prov. 30.24. Our idiom 
means ‘‘a solid foundation,” as further specified by xb poxon 


28 See my ‘‘La Répétition de la Racine en Hébreu,”’ JPOS, I, 171-186, more 
particularly p. 181 and footnote 2. 
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wm which is to be construed lit. ‘that stands firm unshakable.”’ 
For poxon cf. Job 39.24 pox x>, and interpret wr xd as an 
adverbial clause from Eth. ’ahdsa ‘‘to move, shake.”’ (r. hws). 


29.5: 4°11 jwon.—This 71, parallel to ox°1y, seems to corres- 
pond with Arab. zawr or’zir “master, lord,” in view especially 
of the hateful shade of meaning attaching to this root in kindred 
phrases like the Syro-Pal. biz-zir “forcibly, by compulsion,”’ 
Sahadat zar ‘perjury, false testimony,’ and zawwar “‘to counter- 
feit,’’ or Eg. ziir “threat, forgery.’’ Even in classical Arabic zir 
“falsehood, calumny, lie, idolatry, idol”’ is suggestive enough in 
connection with the above connotation ‘‘master, lord.’’ Perhaps 
then the present identification holds good also for m1 71978 
25.2 and ovr pew 25.5 where the LXX might simply have 
misread 07! for ot. Possibly, however, the original vocalization 
was 11 (=), in differentiation from the common 1 “stranger.” 


29.8: 153 mpn.—Render “and his throat (or gullet) is empty.” 
Comp. above to 5.14 wb) Siwy mann. 


30.13: mona mya bp: prp>.—Read ya) and cf. Arab. nabaga 
‘“‘to appear’”’ (also ‘‘to spread,” of an evil). This is a gloss to make 
more precise the particular meaning ‘‘to occur’’ conveyed here 
by 9211 and rather rare in the Bible. For the semantic develop- 
ment comp. Arab. waqa‘a ‘‘to fall” and, also, ‘“‘to happen, take 
place,’’ or waqi‘at ‘“‘event, occurrence, accident.” 


30.16: poun 12> by—p12:1 Di by.—The general interpretation 
is pointless, besides the unlikeliness of those who—in spite of the 
prophet’s warnings— do rely on the help of Egypt thus antici- 
pating their own defeat. We certainly have here one of those 
word-plays of which the high style, prophetic or poetic, is so fond 
in the Bible. Indeed, the first Di] is identical with Arab. nasa 
(r. nws) ‘‘to swing, dangle,” while the second conveys the usual 
meaning “‘to flee.’’ This gives the sentence a graphic expression 
making its humor more biting: ‘“‘But.ye said: ‘No, for we will 
swing upon horses’; Therefore shall ye flee.’’ Of course, the humor- 
ous strength of the pun can hardly be rendered by a translation 
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for the lack of a single verb able to fill both above semantic 
parts. 

Incidentally let us remark here that the noun 0} “standard, 
ensign, signal’’ and the verb pounn will best be connected with 
the above 01) “‘to dangle, swing (resp. wave),’’ the first applying 
the proper sense to the object dangled or waved in order to 
attract attention from a distance, while the second (pp1n7) is 
used either as a denominative of 0) or, in general, in the figurative 
meaning of this verb—”’ to loom, be displayed or conspicuous.”’ 
The root pp:* under which these two vocables are given in the 
Lexica is here irrelevant. 


30.18: ooonnd o.—This verb has already been identified’? with 
Arab. rama (r. rwm) “‘to desire eagerly, wish.” In support of 
this construction the following remarks may not be amiss. Indeed, 
besides the fact that any emendation—whether 017” or oOnp” 
(Ehrlich)—would ‘“‘interfere with the evident alliteration,’ the 
LXX tYwOyoerar (=will be exalted) already gives the reading 
of the MT. Second, the Arab. intensive rawwama ‘“‘to wait, 
tarry’ shows the synonymous character of this root with 73” 
of the first couplet and, therefore, its fitness and likelihood to be 
employed in the parallel couplet. Thirdly the parallelism thus 
obtained is of the better literary quality, viz. not merely tauto- 
logical but with a climactic nuance: ‘‘... The Lord waits that 
he may be gracious unto you, . . . He wishes that He may have 
compassion upon you.”’ 


30.22: NS... O0NNOU).—ONNDY has a declarative connotation 
“to pronounce (=declare) as 8?¥,’’ and similarly 1b 70Nn &¥ 
means ‘‘Thou shalt call zt filth,” cf. 48s. 


31.4: oy xbo vby 1p? 1wx—The verb has here the proper 
sense ‘‘to gather together,”’ and is related to Arab. qara (r. qry) 
“to collect (water) and G_i “‘a basin.” But for this meaning 
of xp cf. my study on “The Crux in Prov. 27.16,” JQR, XV, 
420-422. 


29 See David Yellin in Israel Abrahams Memorial Volume, p. 456 (Vienna 
1927). 
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32.6: px mwy? yas1.—This verb is obviously identical with 
Arab. gaSiya ‘‘to cover, conceal,’’3° and its biblical instances have 
been studied elsewhere.3! To them should be added Job 15.27b 
where vy is parallel to no> and nop ‘‘collops (of fat)’’ to 139n, 
the whole to be compared with o°bo0>n ¥y... wR aon 
Lev. 3.4 and passim. 


32.14: jna—lIn the whole Bible only here and in 23.13 yyrna 
do we find this root employed to designate a kind of structure, 
evidently fortified or for military purposes. Perhaps comp. Eg. 
bhn-t ‘“‘pylon,” bhn ‘fortress, castle.’’3? 


34.17: ypa_ond anpbn r1—bor yab Soa wim.—Read ap?n or 
archaic np?n* (cf. 51.21 arch. n12¥=n 2”), no object suffix being 
required by parallelism, cf. °=7. The direct object must here be 
}pa, a noun hitherto unknown in Hebrew. However, as a parallel 
to 531 and a component of a phrase 1pa mpbn =b- »nn, it evi- 
dently represents a synonym of > “‘lot.’’ Thus 1pa is to be 
etymologically identified with Arab. ¢5% baqwa ‘‘(something) 
that outlasts, outlives,’’ from baqiya ‘‘to remain, last, continue.” 
It conveys here personal property, or a gift to remain one’s own 
continuously =7>m. This is further specified by the following 
mua ody ay etc., the verb most probably referring to pa 
(<"pa*) which originally had a feminine ending, cf. the 
Arabic. 

Apparently our 1p3 =’p3* which had resulted from original 
1p2*—by vowel receding. 


37.25: ° Dy» 23.—In Phoenician oyD is the common equivalent 
for Heb. bin. In Hebrew, however, oyb is employed in this con- 
crete sense in higher or poetic style only, as here or in 26.6 *pyb 
od>7 or in Cant. 7.2 ody -oyp and in some idiomatic phrases. 


3° Bg, Qur'an 53, 16 et, Van outdo a) 5) “when that covered 
the sidra-tree which covered it,” i. e. hosts of adoring angels. . 

3 Israel Eitan, A Contribution to Bibl. Lexicog., pp. 57-58 (N. Y. 1924, 
Columbia Univ. Press). 

3 Erman and Grapow, Op. cit., p. 49. 
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A quite similar mutual relationship between Hebrew and Phoeni- 
cian is to be noticed concerning a number of other terms as, e. g., 
-Nw ““‘flesh,’’ pian “gold.” 


39.8: nox) obw.—Render “‘peace and security.”’ Our nox (<nyor*) 
is to be compared with the verbal noun Arab. ’amanat from ’amina 
“to be secure, in safety,” and ’amn ‘‘security, safety, protection.” 


41.2-3: 39° obo ...vipd> yn’.—Verse 2 can be divided into 
three lines of which the third (beginning with 7py> jn”) really 
constitutes the first line of verse 3. In both lines of v. 2 thus 
restored the subject—rhetorically implied by *»—is, of course, 
the Lord. Vocalize then pox as the direct object of ya and 
belonging, indeed, to the same couplet. The parallel couplet is 
vbanb yaNp» before which °» is to be understood, so that the object 
suff. of 1n87p refers to the same p(*)4¥, while 1b17b alludes tothe 
subject. This bin metaphorically means ‘into his presence, 
under his authority, or command.” 

In the second line }n is to be vocalized as a causative geminate 
122 and identified with Arab. ’atanna ‘‘to stunt,’’ while in the 
parallel couplet the correct reading is 157, from 777 ‘‘to subdue’’ 
(so also in 45.1), in accordance with Ps. 144.2 *nnn-py 37197. 
Thus jn? (r. tnn) ‘‘to stunt,’’ besides good parallelism, certainly 
offers also better style—in view of the usual jm” starting the next 
line. 

Now, v. 2c (=v. 3a) and the present verse 3 (=verse 3b) tell 
of the effect of the Lord’s favor shown the conqueror (here called 
p(?)7x. The latter, indeed, is here the subject, and we have to 
read 037n and onvp in accordance with the following o577 and 
with the Septuagint. 


41.9: -pnsap mdxso1.—After npinn in the first couplet, 7>nN7pP 
would present an anti-climax—according to the current interpre- 
tation from “‘to call.’’ However, 7?7n87p properly means here 
“I gathered thee.” Comp. above to 31.4 oy5 xbo voy xp, 
and see JOR, XV, 420-422. 

For m>-xxp, parallel to yan nispo, cf. Arab. wasilat ‘‘extensive 
country.” 
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41.10, 23: ynen->s, aypwn.—Both from a root ynvw,% Arab. St‘, 
synonym of x7 “‘to fear.”’ 


41.15: nye bya (win) yi 4n.—wqn isa free gloss to pyran which 
was misconstrued as an adjective to m9. In fact, yn belongs to 
the second couplet as a synonym of and parallel to 719 “‘threshing- 
sledge,” cf. 28.27 and Am. 1.3 bman nixi%4n3. 


41.17: dary xd Syne onde ony ‘7 oN.—For the structure of 
this line where "38 is to be supplied before »>158 by parallelism, 
compare Prov. 8.12 8¥oxN MDD NYT) AOA  NIDw ADIN Ik, 
where nym) is undoubtedly to be construed as ny7 (738)), instead 
of reading with LXX, Syr. and Targ. norm nyt. 


41.20: ... > 19m 1b:Dwn YD7h21 . . . —The usual interpre- 
tation of 12 as abbreviated from 25 12w is only a last shift. 
Very probably we should read 1» with a shin and construe it 
in the sense of the Mishnaic homonym—‘“‘to estimate, compute.”’ 
Compare the Talmudic interpretation®4 to ywa kI8 47 0M) 
obs, Ps. 50.23. 


41.21: o>°niosy won...o93°7 199p.—In v. 22 wy (= 17) 
yr) refer to these two nouns as their logical subjects. Thus 
022°" is evidently misvocalized for 03°31 (orig. 0231) “your 
chiefs, lords.’” Comp. Mish. a7 ‘‘master’”’ and esp. Arab. rabb 
“master, Lord,’’ or rabbat “female idol.’ Similarly o>mxy, 
rendered by Hieronymus izdola vestra, might be interpreted 
naturally enough from Arab. ¢ si) ol.te “the chiefs of the 
people.”’ The original vocalization, too, was probably o2°mnxy. 
Cheyne’s correction o2°mMaxy is then not indispensable, since 
“lords” and ‘‘chiefs” can as easily designate “gods” and “‘idols.”’ 
All the more so in view of the fact that the plural for ‘‘idols’’ 
referred to is always paxy (not maxy*). 


33 See Ehrlich, Randgl., IV, p. 150; and my A Contribution. to Bibl. Lexicog. 
p. 8. In Ehrlich’s 1wwe> xipo, III, 89, however, the old derivation from myw 
had been preserved yet. 

34 See Mo‘ed Katan 5, bot. a and top b: o ‘apn bx... ymnN own by 
-+. 081 xdx. Also Sota 5b and Leviticus r. ch. 9,3 mane ovwt Cf. LXX 
and Syr. with same reading (Sim), though different interpretation. 
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41.25: wa Sp? wow mms.—Here ova xp presents an 
inverted parallel to ny omvyn. This Np’ is a synonym of NnX, 
sa, 75m, mp, to be compared with Arab. qara (r. qrw) ‘‘to go, 
direct 0. s. towards, follow” etc. Translate properly ‘‘From the 
rising of the sun he follows in My name.” 


41.29: om>pD)l AM m7 on’ wyD DDN.—Apparently this omwyo 
represents some concrete noun as a parallel to omDp3 ‘‘their molten 
images” (cf. »3 0321 pp 48.5), thus recalling Ezek. 6.6 where 
D2~yo occupies a similar position right after o>*mnam, odd) 
and o>%29n. A further collation with Jer. 3.16 7198 Ny 10K” NY 
Ty Avy? xdi...’m mma and with Ex. 32.35 dynos ivy 
}78 Awy wsS,35 where the first verb is doubtlessly different from 
the following common nvy, will show that in all the above 
instances we have to recognize a term of worshipping. This 
could be interpreted from the Arab. ga¥a (r. 8w) ‘‘to come to 
a. O., to come towards a. 0.,’’%° in view of:the Hebrew synonyms 
in analogous expressions, like oan’ obs cans 757, or xv 
Sew wp by ryw, or ons obs be 07375 om. 

This etymological identification will gain in likelihood by 
further considering the more particular—though very classical37 
—connotation of the above Arabic verb as ‘“‘to engage blindly 
(in an affair),’’ or ‘‘to give (oneself) up to.’’38 Thus in Jer. 3.16 
and Ex. 32.35 our mwy would mean ‘‘to worship, revere.’’ As to 
mvyn in our Isaiah verse and in Ezek. 6.6, it might just represent 
a nomen loci from the same verb, viz. ‘‘place of worship, 
shrine.”’ 


44.8: inqn bs.—As synonym of the preceding ynpn dr, 
this might be explained, in a figurative meaning, from Arab. 
wariha ‘‘to be clumsy, awkward,’’—here as effect of emotion. 


35 See Eitan, in Sevile Hahinuk, vol. II, no. 5, pp. 51-52. 

36 For other bibl. instances of this meaning, see my A Contrib. to Bibl. 
Lex., pp. 56-7. 

37 Cf. Ibn Hisham, Life of Mohammed: aS ald Canes oe peste ols 
4\)] P) “if you engage-blindly in anything of that, then your matter is up 
to Allah.’”’ See Briinnow’s Arab. Chrestom. (3d ed.) p. 44, 1. 4. 

38 Cf. e. g., yagSa’l-hurib, Lane, p. 2261. 
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44.9: ynn abd (Sop o7x").—Vocalize 179 as a verb (r. mn) and 
interpret from Arab. taha rather in the sense proper to the Syro- 
Pal. dialect—‘‘to be absent-minded’’; cf. tawahan ‘‘absence of 
mind, bewilderment.” See further wy bai wy $a. 


44.11: war ynp’.—Since 1n5’ does not seem appropriate here, 
perhaps read 195m. Compare 24.23 7wia) ... 775M. 


44.12: 177%" mappai.—Since naps denotes a hammer, esp. as 
a tool for driving in nails (or pegs), one would read here 77%? 
(with a daleth) as the intens. form of an intrans. 1¥1=Arab. 
wasada ‘“‘to be fast, firm” or ‘‘to remain in (a place).’’ Translate 
then, ‘‘and fasteneth it with hammers.”’ Apparently so also read 
the LXX kal év TepéTpw Eotnoev duro and “‘fixes it with an awl,” 
only wrongly interpreting napd as an instrument directly boring 
holes, awl or gimlet (from api). In such a passage about the pro- 
duction of idols, some technical terms were bound to occur. See 
further. 


44.13: myxspon 1nvy—This verb must be different from 
the common wy following in the same verse. Apparently it 
conveys the specific action of the instrument mentioned herewith. 
Read 179" and cf. Syr. yes (r. yyw) ‘‘to smooth,” yyw ‘‘smooth.’’39 
Translate “‘He smootheth it with planes.” 

Similarly Ehrlich is very probably right in reading [AnnDa] 
wen “he marketh it out,’ comparing Nu. 34.7 (also vv. 8 
and 10). 


44.14: ors ib-naa>.—Read ib-ni9> as a perfect plus the 
emphatic lamed,*° in accordance with LXX and the Vulgate. 


44.20: $n a5.—This bmn cannot be derived from the causa- 
tive 5nq (r. tll) which is always constructed with the prep. 2. 
Nor can ona Job 17.2. Very possibly both instances should be 


39 This interpretation I received orally from my revered late friend and 
colleague Ben-Yehudah, in Jerusalem, about thirteen years ago. 
AOR Te le OXON esp lle 
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explained from the Arab. root htr. Compare, e. g., hatara ‘‘to 
disorder the mind of a. o.”’ (old age, grief), hutr ‘‘insanity, dis- 
order of mind,” or hitr ‘‘lie, nonsense, absurdity,” or hitr hatir 
“nonsense.’’ See also in the Eg. dial. hatar ‘‘to rave, be delirious.”’ 
Whether we should vocalize resp. ina and oin7, or Ynin and 
odnin, or here Ynin ab “a foolish, disordered mind” and in 
Job odin “disordered in mind, dotards’’—can hardly be made 
sure. 

As for the best syntactic construction of Isa. 44.20a, see 
Ehrlich, Randgl. IV, pp. 162-3. 


44.21b: *1van xb.—This is parallel to mmx °b-tay, and would 
best be connected with Arab. nasa (r. wi) ‘‘to give up”’ (a work), 
esp. keeping in mind the idea of worshipping implied here in 739. 
The correct vocalization might have been °‘1¥1n, or possibly, 
though less probably, as an intensive °”2n. 


44.23a: ‘TN aAwy->D ow 19.—Read '7 ¥y~D from r. MY (with 
Sin), cf. Arab. gata ‘‘to rescue.’’ This is the actual parallel to 
'— Seid in v. 23c. Cf. further below to 46.4 and 54.5. 


44.28: ober~s 30851.—This is parallel to wn2> Dkn, 
cf. LXX and Syr. Thus 70x represents here the partic. 72 plus 
the emph. 9. 


45.1: on yb 373:5.—Read 159, and see above to 41.2. 


45.8: yw 1975°).—For this verb perhaps cf. Egyptian, and 
see above to 11.1. 


45.12: °nm°*1¥ oNax-5>).—All the verbs mentioned in this verse 
convey primeval cosmic acts directly performed by the Creator— 
(prs) Mwy, (OTS) NNT, (OrDw) °n’0). The usual Mx “to command” 
is not appropriate here. For our ’n1¥ (="nN1s) cf. Arab. dawwa’a 
“to make a th. to shine brightly,”’ (light a lamp, light up a house, 
etc.). As it refers here to heavenly luminaries, sun, moon and 
stars, we should naturally translate, “And all their host have I 
caused to shine brightly.” 
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This root and meaning are further borne out very clearly by 
Job 36.32 where the correct reading would be yi»"19a (o) dy ax" 
“And He illuminates them in one stroke’; thus offering good 
parallelism with “tx DD (sic) 9°22 >y ‘He covered the rocks 
with light(-ning).”’ Then 18) = 718 7103, 


45.16: ...195m yom... .10bD3 On ia —All these perfects are 
evidently in the optative mood,# as suggested by the context. 
Cf. 1s9ND 02:1 TIN Ps. 10.16. 


46.4: NUN OUND 7M? wy NW—Read ’nvy, with Sn, and compare 
to 44.23a and 54.5. This is obviously parallel to u>D8 as NWN is to 
bapx. The reason for the inversion becomes self-evident from a 
translation: ‘I have rescued and I bear, Yea I will carry and will 
deliver.” 


46.11: onxy wn... wy.—‘A bird of prey” is out of place here. 
One might tentatively suspect a metathesis for @y’y ‘‘(my) 
servant” (resp. ivy “his servant,” cf. ketib insy) from Arab. 
ta‘a (r. yw) ‘to obey a. o., respect’’).427 Compare tayyi‘ (or ta’1, 
or ta‘ or tuw‘) “‘obedient, submissive.’’ For the semantic develop- 
ment cf. Talm.-Aram. (s)yow “servant’”—from ynw ‘“‘to hear” 
and nynwn ‘‘obedience.’’ Render. the whole clause, ‘“‘Calling my 
servant from the east.”’ 

For °n127-*|8 see the parallel *n7x*, and comp. above to 8.10. 


47.12: »x11yn 5 %—This is surely a metathesis for *mxyn 
which is.a good parallel to »b>1n. Indeed, in later style the verb 
“sy—originally in a phrase nd-xy—is frequently enough em- 
ployed in the sense of ‘‘be able (to)’’ especially before an infinitive 
as complement. Comp. 1 Chr. 29.14, 2 Chr. .2.5, and esp. 2 Chr. 
14.10, 20.37. Thus translate the whole line, ‘‘Perhaps thou canst 
profit, Perhaps thou wilt be able to.”” After >xyn supply > yin by 
parallelism. 


4 See footn. 17. 

# Cf. also al-muttawwi‘atu (> mutatawwi‘atu) ‘‘the holy-war volunteer.” 
See Ibn Qotayba, in Derenbourg & Spiro’s Chrestom. elem. del’ arabe littéral, 
p. 62, 1. 3 (2d ed., Paris 1892, Leroux). 
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49.15: mwa-j2 on.1a.—Undoubtedly on stands here for 
anyox, this particle duly introducing the second member of a 
double interrogation (O8...9). For ann, as an archaic synonym 
of vs, viz. ‘human female,” compare Ju. 5.30 o’non7 onn and 
the plural nomn in the Moabite Stone, line 17.4% 

From the n in the dual o’nam one might infer a reading non1* 
or mon1* for the sing. with the present connotation. In view, 
however, of the Ras Shamra epic where, instead of the frequent 
my nona ‘‘the virgin Anath,” also my on is occasionally met 
with,—the above inference would seem premature. 


49.16: -pnpn o°Db> by.—Vocalize oD? as in Job 36.32 (see 
above to 45.12). Compare Jer. 4.29, Job 30.6. The parallelism 
with non might thus be more natural. 


50.7-9: »S41y> 'n.—This verb has not the usual connotation 
“to help.’’ The context of the whole passage as well as the paral- 
lelism in v. 7a and v. 9a clearly suggest that in both these in- 
stances 5-41 y’ would best cover an expression synonymous with 
»paxp ‘“‘he (that) justifies me.” In fact, this verb is identical with 
Arab. ‘adara ‘‘to excuse, to free a. o. from blame.”’ Thus, e. g., 
render v. 9a ‘‘Behold, the Lord God frees me from blame; Who is 
he that shall condemn me?” 


53.12: yp oywbd1.—Read best yp}, passive gal, and translate 
the whole line: ‘‘Yet he bore the sin of many, And was struck for 
the transgressors.’’ Compare this with v. 6b mn812 yra_T ‘Mm 
>> py. 


54.3: wa 0°11 JyIn.—No “nations” can be meant here, since 
oO is parallel to mmwiony and the context speaks only of the 
return of the exiles to their own fatherland. On more than one 
occasion, however, I have pointed out that ancient Hebrew had, 


4 G. E. Cooke, North-Semitic Inscriptions, p. 1, 1. 3 bottom; Oxford 1903, 


the Clarendon Press. 

4 See Ginsberg in Tarbiz, vol. IV, no. 1, p. 109 (Heb. Univ. Press). 

43 See my A Contrib. to Bib. Lex., pp. 32-33; and ‘Some Philol. Observ. 
in Daniel,” in a forthcoming issue of the REJ. 
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besides 2 ‘‘nations,” another vocable 1—probably with a dif- 
ferent vocalization (perhaps °12*—pl. 0’2, cf. %>—099)—as a 
synonym of ps in all connotations fitting a large extent of land, 
viz. “land, region, country.’’ Compare, e. g., LX X Ta Onpia Tijs 
ys and Targ. 872 nvn for Zeph. 2.14 >11 1, or# Dan. 8.22 
"29 with its Aram. parallel 7.17 Sy 18 70. Similarly render the 
above, ‘‘And thy seed shall take possession of lands” etc. 


54.5: y>wy pbya °2—Probably, here too, read T¥y (pl. 
majestatis) ‘‘thy Rescuer,” from r. wy. Compare here 75s 
(ox1w> wp), and see above to 44.23 and 46.4. 


54.12: mops °%1285 -paye.—Here and in the subsequent 
ypn-ax> the 5 merely represents the emphatic particle. Cf. 7273 
without any particle. 


57.6: 3pon bmi »>p¥na.—No worshipping of ‘‘smooth stones 
of the valley’’ with offerings or sacrifices can be substantiated in 
the Bible by the least hint. Here there is obviously question of a 
popular cult of some importance. One would expect to find here 
mentioned that of demons; cf. a7” and ory to which—to the 
former surely—even human sacrifices would be offered, Deut. 
32:17 and Ps.-£06.37, Lev.-17-7 and 2:@hriaiis; 

Indeed, bn: »p bn may simply mean “‘people of the valley,”’ 
cf. Arab. halq “‘creatures, people’? and Mish. nvra. The whole 
phrase would refer to valley-demons just as Arab. ahlu’l-ard lit. 
‘people of the earth” or “‘earthfolk’’4* was the pre-Islamic desig- 
nation for earth-demons. The reason for using here an expression 
that seems now rare was to improve the opportunity for a word- 
play with 4pbn. 


57.10: n>5n xd }2-by.—This verb is related to Eth. hallaya 
“to think of, consider, care for, heed, be worried about.’”’ Cf. in 
v. 11, the paraphrase 725-by now xb nist xd omy as 
well as the synonym nix7. The same connotation is further 

4 See Canaan’s ‘“‘Haunted Springs and Water Demons in Palestine,” 


JPOS, esp. p. 153; also M. Buttenwieser, The Book of Job, p. 170 (New York 
1922, MacMillan Co.). 
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undoubtedly represented in the following biblical instances: 
(1) Jer. 5.3 as exhibited by parallelism—abn xd) om amon (read 
mil‘el) 1019-nnp rsdon>>; (2) 1 Sam. 22.8 o59 Abi n-pm 
of NOTIN Md ao pids bys (3) > Prov.n23.35e2n> mbar chan 
»>ny> 523 -nobn speaking of the unconsciousness characteristic 
of a state of inebriety. 

Obviously here belongs also Am. 6.6 }0y Taw by 15m3. Ndr. 
For the simple and reflexive stems with similar meaning, cf. 182 
and “Nw) or in Arabic very often the I and VIII (ifta‘ala) stems. 

For further proof of the existence in North-Semitic of a verb 
nbn ‘‘to think of, care for, mind, etc.,”’ compare talmudic Aram. 
in the phrase wim xby > Sn Nb;47 since in Aramaic the typical 
Hebrew 75n “‘be sick’ is unknown. 

As to the probable semantic development of the same root in 
Arabic (‘‘be alone’), on the one hand, and, on the other, in He- 
brew (‘‘be sick’’) and Ethiopic resp. in two different directions,— 
this point was hinted at somewhere else.*° 


58.13: 71347 1211—This evidently means ‘‘to manage, arrange, 
settle’’ = Arab. dabbara; see above to 8.10. 


59.6: onm?wyna won xdi.—Again a pun. As made clear from 
the parallel 7225 yi-x> op, we have here in o7wyn a con- 
crete noun from mwy ‘‘to cover’ =Arab. gaSiya, see above to 32.6. 
Thus owyn is quite synonymous with anio>. The immediately 
following homonym, however, has the usual meaning of ‘“‘acts, 
works,’’ which has only lightly been intimated in the first meta- 
phorically. 


60.4: m30Nn tx-5y 7nI2.—Unquestionably this verb is to be 
vocalized msn ;49 cf. Arab. ’amma (r. 098) ‘to walk ahead, 
direct one’s step towards,” ’imam “‘leader,”’ ’amam ‘“‘before, in 
front of.’ For 7s-by lit. ‘on the side’ compare further Arab. 
sadad ‘‘neighborhood” and ‘ala sadad “‘opposite’”’=in the neigh- 


47 Yoma 22b and Baba Kamma 20b: sna. wrinDn xd obn Kd ans 


MyrD WAT. 
48 See nappa va in Sevile Hahinuk, I], pp. 33-35 (March 1928, N. Y.). 
49 See ‘‘Heb. and Sem. Particles,’ AJSL, XLIV (1928), p. 259, footn. 5. 
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borhood of. Translate the whole, ‘‘And thy daughters walk-ahead 
towards the neighborhood.’’ There need be no better parallel to 
the first hemistich than this with 77p8n as counterpart of 182 
and 1x-by—of pina. A curious hint at this original reading is 
actually preserved by the Massoretic omission of a dagesh forte 
in the mau, which would necessarily have resulted from a clash 
of the here generally assumed r. }08 with the fem. suffix 71—. 

It is further interesting to notice the presence of the same 
verb in Jer. 51.13 where Jysa N28 has in the parallel 7¥p 84. 
The common rendition as ‘‘The measure of thy covetousness’’ has 
first originated in the mistranslation of ]ysa from yx. “profit, 
unjust gain,’”’ then adjusting the preceding vocable (mx so as 
to obtain a possible sense. Now ys. is here a synonym of 7¥P 
(Ehrlich), and to be connected with the verb ‘‘to complete, to 
finish” in wwyo... sa’ Isa. 10.12 and mysan v1 Zach. 4.9, 
derived from the etymological meaning ‘“‘to cut, cut off’’ (Isa. 
38.12, Job 6.9)=Arab. bada‘a or badda‘a. For the semantic 
evolution cf. yp ‘‘end’’<yxsp ‘‘to cut.” The whole line might thus 
be rendered, ‘‘Thine end is come, Thy finish has arrived.”’ 


60.12: janm ann 0°1171.—No need to emend ON on account 
of (na>bnnm) 7 “the nation’’ starting the verse. This 0°. (pos- 
sibly voc. 037*) means ‘“‘the countries.’’ See above to 54.3 qy7n 
vy? odd. 


60.13: »519 o\px.—This is a metaphorical phrase characterizing 
the Temple as the Lord’s ‘‘foot-stand’’ (resp. foot-hold), cf. 66.1 
437 on “My foot-stool.’’ Grammatically mpn represents here 
Aramaizingly a masdar (=standing) of nip “‘to stand,’’ employed 
as an abstractum pro concreto (standing> ‘‘stand’”’). Thus the 
word 01p* is similarly repeated in the same line, as found in the 
current translations. But render correctly: ‘“‘(To beautify) the 
place of My sanctuary, And the stand(ing) of My feet I will make 
glorious.” 

Incidentally it may be remarked that, in keeping with paral- 
lelism, aNBdD (<"NeN-+5) is very likely to represent here rath- 
er an imperfect plus the emphatic particle: ‘Verily, I will 
beautify.”’ 
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60.14: bsxw wrop 71° ¥.—Again a pun. On the one hand, yx 
is in the construct with bxrw wrap as, in the parallel, wy is with '7, 
thus apparently representing a common noun—though so far 
unidentified and nowhere else met with in the Bible. On the other 
hand, it unmistakably alluded to the proper name Zion. This pun 
might prove all the more interesting because the identification 
of the common noun under discussion may eventually reveal 
the genuine derivation of the homonymous proper name 
itself. 

Now, this appears to be the case, indeed. Considering that 
our common noun, as a counterpart to Vy, must be somehow 
synonymous with it, and that the proper name also is sometimes 
more fully described as ‘‘the stronghold of Zion” (wx n731X¥9),— 
it stands to reason that the common noun involved would be 
related to Eth. sawan “castle, fortification’? and tasawwana 
‘‘munitus, munitionibus clausus est.’’ Compare further Arab. 
sana (r. pis) ‘‘to keep, preserve,’’ particularly the Syro-Pal. 
intensive sawwana ‘‘to surround with walls, to enclose’ (=Eth.). 
Conclusion: The n. prop. loc. }v¥ Zion draws its origin from an 
archaic common noun Vx “stronghold, fortress’”’ (<r. }x* ‘‘keep, 
preserve’’),5° as the Stronghold par excellence. Compare Medina = 
the City (of the Prophet). 

Thus, while the proper and literal rendition of bx>w wp rx 
is “The Stronghold of the Holy of Israel,’’ in accordance with the 
parallel ‘‘the city of the Lord,” it only playfully suggests “‘The 
Zion of the H. of I.” 

For similar word-plays in Isaiah, see above to 13.12 on> 
3°5D18, 30.16.0132) Dio by, and 59.6 on’ wyna ivom Nd). 


61.3: 25n mvyn—This is opposed to 77D nn “the spirit of 
heaviness’’ (lit. dimness, dullness); render then ‘‘a mantle (lit. 
wrap) of brightness’ =bright colors. Indeed, m9an here<r. >on 
“shine,” Isa. 13.10 and Job 29.3, 31.26, 41.10. For the whole 


5° Contrast Paul de Lagarde, Bildung der Nomina, p. 198; Gottingen 1889, 
Dieterichsche Verlags-Buchhandlung. The Syr. jx, although borrowed, 
might even substantiate our derivation from a root swn, the 7 frequently 
representing the Aramaic equivalent of the second radical in this group of 
verbs 1"y; cf. e. g. Heb. yin, win and Aram. vim, ni3, etc. 
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phrase compare Ps. 104.2 nmobw> 118 TMUY. The term was 
picked precisely because it affords a double meaning with “a 
mantle of praise’ =worthy, valuable. 

Of still more complicated and finical rhetoric is 758 nnn INS 
in the preceding line. Not only do the two members of the con- 
trast produce assonance, but they were selected so as to achieve 
correspondingly double antithesis. Indeed, the word “‘ashes’’ in 
Hebrew symbolize respectively two different ideas. One—the best 
known—is that of mourning or sorrow, the other—that of inszg- 
nificance or worthlessness (cf. Gen. 18.27 1581 Dy, Job 13.12 
35x °dwo, or Isa. 44.20 158 AY referring, with Ehrlich, to the 
idol worshipper). To these are respectively opposed the two 
connotations conveyed or implied by 189, viz. (1) “‘Juxurious 
head-dress”’ (cf. Isa. 61.10, 3.20 etc.) and (2) “glory,” from 
sNpnn, as rendered here by LXX. In a translation, however, 
which to render a single Hebrew word can employ only one mean- 
ing, the concrete connotation of "ND is to be preferred here—as 
opposite to the idea of mourning contained in the three consecu- 
tive clauses where the antithesis is pictured concretely; cf. 18D, 
pew pow, monn aYyo. 


61.4: 214m y wam.—tThis seems to be intended as parallel to 
o5)y mann 2). One wonders then whether we have not here a 
metathesis for 111  “y “‘cities of the past,’ cf. Arab. barih 
‘“‘past”’ (time) or al-barih “‘yesterday,’’ from bariha ‘‘to cease’’ 
(=n) and Heb. nna “‘to flee.”” The rare expression n72 *"y might 
have been picked for the sake of assonance. 


61.6: i99'NN oO1N12931.—This verb is wrongly compared with 
either 7ONN7 or WynT. From the parallel 19 >2sn on bn, how- 
ever, it becomes clear that a mere metathesis masks here the 
original 19nn. Translate *And with their riches shall ye supply 
yourselves.’’ Compare Arab. mara (r. 7) “‘to procure food,”’ 
mirat “provisions, stores,” ’imtara “‘to supply a. o. with provi- 
sions,’ also Aram. 1? “‘buy, import food.”’ 


61.7: wae miwo ox asa 425.—Again a word-play. This 
mwP is equivalent to Eth. maSney ‘‘the best’’ or meSnay ‘‘locus 
optimus, pars optima,’’ from r. Sny ‘‘be good, beautiful.”’ Cf. 
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Gen. 47.117 787 20°D2...amN ond 1M, etc., or Tw 20D ete. 
Instead of this common term, however, 7w% is here used in 
order to afford a pun with the homonym (‘double’) of the 
preceding line. 


63.3: °n>saN -wa0-b>1.—The verb cannot represent a hif‘il. 
It may, however, eventually prove to be a kal with prosthetic x, 
a form occasionally met with in various Aramaic languages, esp. 
in Talmudic. Compare, e. g., [sn] ynws Dan. 5.3, 4 and similarly 
in Targum and Syriac; or [99m ma] ypnes Naz. 32a (1. 8, bot.), 
[an '95] aywiwt snvm Hul. 93b, [sn09] > x08 xd Ned. 89b, 
etc. The kal of this verb should not appear very surprising in 
view of the nif‘al 1282 Zeph. 3.1 derived from it. After all, even 
imbxyv Job 3.5—despite the LXX and Sartiq—may belong here 
with Aquila, Pesh., Vulg., Targ. and outstanding medieval com- 
mentators (Rashi, Ibn-Ezra, Gersonides, etc.). 


63.4: ‘visi nw.—-This is parallel to op) ov, and LXX &navros 
\uTpwaews ‘‘year of redemption’? renders no possessive suffix. 
In fact °2181 represents here an archaic instance of%! abstract 
nouns with fem. ending -ay, like Ar. .lo» “gift,” 42> > “answer”’, 
wee ‘“‘well-being’’ (cf. Gls) “south wind’’), etc. See above to 
34.17. In Hebrew, however, where that fem. suffix itself had soon 
become obsolete, these nouns have left only a number of sporadic 
remnants whenever they could be disguised under some other 
interpretation of the final yod, viz. as referring to 1st p. sing. or 
pl. (as here), or pl. construct. Compare, e. g., Gen. 30.13 *Mwxa = 
wera “with luck!’ (Ehrlich) as parallel to verse 11 712 =7)2 
(LXX é tix). In other cases the yod was dropped; cf. nbw = 
10” in Samar., Syr. and Arab., and above to 34.17 (pa <pa*). 
The question of this feminine suffix in adjectives and abstract 
nouns in Hebrew is discussed with more details in my ‘Heb. and 
Sem. Particles.’’s? 


66.144: 71N75N xvid o>moxyi.—As a parallel to 0229 wy) 
the meaning of 73757 o>°mxy) certainly is “And your bones 
shall be cheerful’? =7191n, cf. Arab. fariha ‘‘to rejoice,’ be cheer- 


5t Cf. Lagarde, Op. cit., esp. p. 192. 
sz AJSL, XLV, pp. 59-63. : 
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ful.”” The word xv may have appeared secondarily in the wake 
of misinterpreting here n7) as usually ‘‘to flourish” (cf. Arab. 
farraha ‘“‘to sprout’’), instead of the above archaic connotation 
that had become obsolete and forgotten. Otherwise the pun is 
not of the best kind. But comp. further the corresponding coup- 
lets of two beats—V2’8 nN oyn (v. 14b), Vn3579D ADDS) (v.15a), 
weoanba inayn (v. 15b), etc. 

Very probably the same archaic meaning of ND, as a synonym 
of ww and 5», is also present in Isa. 35.1 where the second couplet 
would read n75n) many b1n4, the last word belonging to. 
verse 2. The suggested emendation novm (Ehrl.) is not necessary. 


66.14b: yuay ns 'n-....—This is opposed to V2°k ns8 oyn 
(read inyn). Conspicuously this '7 7° points here—contrary to 
classic usage—to God’s favor, which circumstance has induced 
some to emend '7 7° 7yMN into '7 ton yun. This is superflu- 
ous. In fact, the essential connotation of 72 =wadd is here ‘‘favor,”’ 
“fondness,” cf. 1? “friend, beloved” and Arab. wadda “‘to love, 
be fond of” and wadd “‘love, attachment, wish” etc. It thus plays 
on the common homonym 'n"7 with a touch of irony in view of 
the parallel va’ n8 oyn. This is a better kind of pun. 

The same derivation of '7"7, esp. in the sense of God’s ‘“‘will, 
wish,’”’ is transparent enough in Ezra-Nehemiah, passim, and 
2 Chr. 30.12. Thus, e. g., ‘77D =later ('7)*x19. Comp. esp. in 
Syr.-Pal. dialect the current phrase, biddi, biddak, etc. (from 
biwiddi, etc.) ‘I wish. thou wishest’’ etc.* 


* [Samuel I. Feigin of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago 
kindly consented to read the proofs of this article-—Ed.] 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF HEBREW MUL OR MOL AND 
ITS BEARING ON TMOL AND ’ETMOL 


JOSEPH REIDER, Dropsie College, Philadelphia 


HE etymology of the Hebrew word 51 or, as it is written 

in Deut. 1.1, iv, used in the Scriptures both as a sub- 
stantive presumably meaning ‘‘front’’ and as a_ preposition 
meaning ‘‘in front of,’’ has caused considerable difficulty to 
philologians and grammarians throughout the ages. Medieval 
Jewish lexicographers considered it a weak verb of the yy type, 
and, for the lack of a better, generally coupled it together with 
bin ‘circumcise.’ In later years an attempt was made to derive 
it from an y"y stem bp, supposedly meaning ‘‘oppose”’ in 
Arabic.? Only in modern times did grammarians like Gesenius3 
and Olshausen‘ begin to realize that the » of 51%» might be a 
preformative. They consequently threw out the suggestion that 
bi» probably stands for bixp, derived from a stem NW which in 
Arabic means ‘“‘to be first, in front.’’> The weakness of this 
suggestion lies in the circumstance that only in one case out of 
many, and that a doubtful case, does the word occur in an 


* Comp., e. g., Mehahem ben Sariik, onio noanp, ed: Filipowski, s. v. bps 
Ibn Janah, Kitab al- Usual, ed. Neubauer, Ibn Parhon, 7)7ym n nan, ed. Stern, 
and David Kimhi, o'w1wn 5p, ed. Biesenthal and Lebrecht, s. v. dyn. 

2Comp., for instance, Joh. Simonis, Lexicon Manuale Hebraicum et 
Chaldaicum, Halae Magdeburgicae 1771, s. v. 19. According to Gesenius in 
his Thesaurus, this derivation is based on Castell’ s Lexicon Heptaglotton, 


London 1669, col. 2061, where under the stem AG the expression os! be = 
opposuit is registered. But as a matter of fact, as proved by a reference to 
Arabic lexica, the stem .}«, whether with or without a preposition, never 


has that connotation. 

3 Thesaurus, s. v. 910. 

4 Lehrbuch der hebréischen Sprache, §223c. 

5’ Similarly Haupt in AJSL., XXII, 250 and 253. But, as pointed out 
by Ehrlich in his comment on Ex. 18.19, a stem 58 could yield in Hebrew 
only the form Sind or at the utmost bND (comp. T¥9), but not Dina, 

: Ts 99) 
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enlarged form with &, >in supposedly instead of bin. Ewald, 
in addition to bx, thought also of a stem by, from which bxio 
might have been derived.? Lagarde considered bin = deb =bNn 
signifying ‘‘phallus” in Egyptian and Coptic (derived from a 
stem *>x).8 Some even endeavored to explain bi as a con- 
traction from bno= ke “to be foremost.”’ In recent years 
K6nig reverted to the old view that bio might be derived from 
bi “cut off” (comp. >>v in Ps. 90.6) and construed in the 
sense of ‘‘front section.’’%° 

After a fresh study of the problem I have reached the con- 
clusion that 5 should properly be derived from a doubly weak 
stem 1, Arabic .,J3, meaning “be near, adjacent,’ and be 
construed as a concrete personal noun of the type mzktal,” 
equivalent to the Arabic .J5¢ meaning ‘‘friend, companion, 
follower,’’ which in neo-Arabic likewise appears in an apocopated 
form Js5«.3 Phonetically this is not impossible: the first radical 


6 Neh. 12.38 ketib brio? , kre bind, which some modern commentators 
emend to Seb. 

7 Lehrbuch der hebrdischen Sprache,’ §217, 1. He does not designate the 
exact meaning of such a supposed stem; both the Hebrew >w’ “show willing- 
ness” and Arabic J!s ‘seek shelter’’ fail to satisfy the required meaning 
of 53, 

8 Probe einer neuen Ausgabe der lateinischen Ubersetzungen des Alten 
Testaments, p. 48; also Mitteilungen, II, 254. 

9 Meier, Wérterbuch, p. 490. 

to Lehrgebdude, II, 300. Ehrlich, Randglossen to Ex. 18.19, suggests the 
possibility of deriving it from the Arabic stem dls “lean, incline,’’ but refrains 
from pressing it. Other solutions, such as Fiirst’s claim that ba is composed 
of by 2), hardly deserve any consideration. 

Comp. Dozy, Supplément, II, 842 f.; Biberstein-Kazimirski, Diction- 
naire, II, 1606 f. 

ms See Barth, Nominalbildung, pp. 240 ff., and comp. the common nouns 
YTD and YP, both meaning ‘‘friend.” 

8% Comp. Dozy, Supplément, II, 844, col. 1. In modern Arabic there is 
a tendency to drop the final za: thus, for instance, Pr in the construct 
state loses the final vowel in Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli and Sénégal, sounding 
mul; in some places here the word sounds mal even in the absolute 
(W. Marais, Le Dialecte Arabe parlé a Tlemcen, Paris 1902, p. 43 f., also Textes 
Arabes de Tanger, Paris 1911, p. 500; comp. also H. Stumme, Grammatik 
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waw having become a long vowel and accented the tendency 
was to drop the final za.* However, semasiologically this solution 
appears to be very plausible, as a reference to the biblical pas- 
sages in which the word bv occurs as a substantive will easily 
prove. 

Let me state outright that I first arrived at this derivation 
through a study of the ever difficult and baffling passage in 
Mic. 2.8: mayo poven TIN ne?” dw ODIp? IIR? cpy Diwny} 
momo ‘aw nya, which is rendered quite awkwardly in ancient 
and modern versions, somewhat as follows: “‘But of late (literally 
“yvesterday’’) My people is risen up as an enemy; with the 
garment ye strip also the mantle from them that pass by 
securely, so that they are as men returning from war.’’ Not only 
does this rendering fail to do justice to the Hebrew text semanti- 


des tunisischen Arabisch, Leipzig 1896, p. 92, and Méarchen und Gedichte aus 
der Stadt Tripolis in Nordafrika, Leipzig 1898, §151d, p. 52, line 21). The 
same holds true of the Arabic dialect in Syria and Palestine (comp., e. g., 
G. R. Driver, A Grammar of the Colloquial Arabic of Syria and Palestine, 
London 1925, p. 13) and also elsewhere. 

™%4 One is naturally reminded of the apocopated forms of the verbs tertiae 
ia in Arabic and 7"> in Hebrew, and particularly of some nouns tertiae ia 
which drop the za after kesra, as ee “blind” for see, ca “sorrowful” for 
sm, als “a judge’ for ls, and so on, comp. Wright, A Grammar of the 
Arabic Language, I, 156; Barth, Die Nominalbildung in den semitischen 
Sprachen, pp. 1ff; Néldeke, Neue Beitrdége zur semitischen Sprachwissen- 
schaft, pp. 109 ff. Some such change or modification might be expected in 
doubly weak verbs, i. e. verbs primae waw and tertiae ia. Thus we find that 
in some cases the apocopated form maintained itself on the side of the longer 


form, as ~ 3 “‘razor’’ on the side of .,~ 94, both derived from a stem .~9 
“shave’”’ (comp. on this formation Fleischer, Kleinere Schriften, I, 262 f.) 
or (7 3 “‘testator’’ on the side of 2 +, both derived from a stem (,7 3 


“bequeath.” 

%s Septuagint: kal €umpoobev 6 Ados pou eis ExOpay avTETTH, KATEVAYTL 
THs elpnvns avrov Thy dopay avtrov ekéderpay Tov dyedéeoOar édmldas 
OVVT PLOY ToNEeuou (implying nbd for 72% and 7a¥ for 3). The Targum 
is free and paraphrastic. Vulgate: Et e contrario populus meus in adversarium 
consurrexit, desuper tunica pallium sustulistis, et eos qui transibant simpliciter 
convertistis in bellum. Peshitta: novo bapi> yim onp Nan TR coy Poon 
8290p PIDAM AAD pIayn7 pwuwn (following probably the Septuagint in reading 
mde). Similarly the other versions, which only differ in minor points. 
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cally and syntactically, but it also fails to square with the 
general sense of the passage, which turns about the oppression 
and exploitation of the poor by the rich. What place has here 
a phrase like ‘‘My people is risen up as an enemy’’? An enemy 
of what or of whom, one might ask. Certainly not an enemy of 
Yahweh, as maintained by some, since the passage deals only 
with the clash of classes among themselves; nor an enemy of 
themselves, which has no sense. As to the possible enmity of one 
class towards another, as the rich to the poor, the general term 
‘oy militates against it. Medieval commentators and _ lexico- 
graphers offer no help in elucidating this passage,’? nor can any 
tangible aid be gotten from modern exegetes who generally 
operate with emendations, some awkward and some ingenious, 
but none superior to the masoretic text.t® Since the chief diffi- 
culty lies in Dyan) and as appears to be its opposite, it occurred 
to me that the construction of bi as ‘‘friend’’ or ‘“‘ally’”’ is very 
relevant and apposite here and may have very early antecedents, 
though no trace of it had been left in the versions. Accordingly 
I render the verse as follows: ‘‘And the friend of my people’? it 
(namely my people)?° raiseth up into an enemy, off a friend ye 
strip garment and mantle,”' off those who pass by securely as if 


%© Apart from the semantic difficulty of bons) it is evident that oD1p> as 
a Pd'lel must be transitive, not intransitive; nor is the construction of the 
following clauses at all invulnerable: mpbw bya can never mean ‘‘with the 
garment” and ’aw cannot signify “returning.” 
_ 17 Rashi’s comment ad loc. deserves to be quoted: 1105 awe 7377 nN) 
12 JN? DDIP INI ~By NNAya). Similarly Ibn Janah who construes DIDNN as 
composed of NN meaning “from” and ?¥ meaning “opposite,” rendering 


the phrase as follows: reais & slats gl Veue Ogesdl gard NGL 5 


CS 
cP sd eee [4] 4 Cisne 9 (Kitab al-Usiil, ed. Neubauer, 
SV. hen) 

"8 As, for instance, Wellhausen who reads ¥Y ONN) for bone), ony Syn 


for nobw dyn and vay for ‘nw. Other emendations hardly deserve mention. 


79 Reading bipns) as two words: bin nx), like Ibn Janah, comp. above 
note 17... 


*° Or taking oop’ as an impersonal construction, rendered by ‘‘one 
raiseth up.” 


** 178 may easily have been miswritten from na" through haplography. 
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they were captives of war.’ This rendering not only restores 
the required force to each of the three clauses of the sentence, 
but also makes them articulate with each other through a 
common link, namely the idea ‘‘ye turn a friend into an enemy,” 
which in my rendering appears in each one of the three clauses. 

However, even apart from this passage in Micah, there are 
several places in the Bible where this connotation of bw is 
clearly substantiated. Ex. 18.19 onbyq bi oy> any mq is almost 
inevitably rendered ‘‘be thou to the people a representative of 
God,’’3 that is one who is nearer to God than the people, a 
connotation necessarily leading to the stem mis sls ‘be near, 
contiguous.”’ Again 1 Sam. 17.30 tnx din-bx ibxxo abn, generally 
translated ‘‘and he turned away from him toward another,’’ as 
if 53> were another preposition besides bx, should properly be 
rendered ‘“‘and he (namely David) turned away from him 
(namely his eldest brother Eliab) toward another kinsman or 
friend or companion” (literally ‘‘one near to him’’), construing 
53> as a substantive and 1n¥ as an adjective modifying it.74 
Lev. 5.8 isqy dip iweo-ny pon: apparently means ‘‘and he shall 


22 | construe ’21¥ asa pl. constr. participle of the passive kal of nav ‘“‘take 
captive.’’ This passive kal or kutila form, misunderstood until recent years 
when Bottcher first called attention to it in his Lehrbuch d. hebr. Sprache, 
§905 f., must have sounded originally kutal; but according to the rules of 
Hebrew phonetics the short u in the first open syllable, which is essential 
here as the characteristic vowel of the passive, could not maintain itself 
except through artificial sharpening of the following consonant, the second 
radical, or through artificial lengthening of this « vowel itself, comp. Barth’s 
illuminating discussion in Jubelschrift zum 70. Geburtstag des Dr. Israel 
Hildesheimer, Berlin 1890, pp. 145 ff. As a matter of fact, both these exped- 
ients were used, though the former is by far the more frequent. Hence the 
participle of the passive kal, modelled after the perfect, generally takes the 
form 7?¥8P, more rarely 7#8P, see Gesenius-Bergstrasser, I], 87. With regard 
to ’2¥ in the passage under discussion, the long « might be explained as an 
artificial lengthening of the original short ~ in an open syllable. 

23 So Dillmann, Baentsch, Driver, and others, all going back to Rashi’s 
interpretation ad loc.: npo> omyra pron mw. 

24]t is interesting to note that Kimhi ad loc. corroborates this inter- 
pretation: oypon ar dip ane nsx ons dip bx. Attention should also be called 
to the fact that a variant reading of the Septuagint eis pépos EreEpov 
apparently construes 51 as a substantive. 
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pinch off its (the pigeon’s) head in the proximity of its neck,” 
in which sense it is rendered by some versions and commen- 
taries.*s Finally, Num. 8.2 ninaz nyay yx? m7i7 7B 217>y should 
probably be rendered ‘‘in the proximity of the front of the 
candlestick shall the seven lamps give light.””° Naturally, 
anything that is near and contiguous to something may also be 
said to be facing or fronting it. Hence the development of this 
noun into a preposition meaning “‘in front of,’’ in which sense 
it largely occurs in the Bible. 

Any discussion of the origin of the word bi necessarily 
leads to the consideration of the closely related and ever debated 
word binn or binny meaning ‘‘yesterday.’? The word occurs 
twenty-three times in the briefer form ion and only eight times 
in the fuller form binny.27 It has its counterpart in Aramaic 
»bon and *bpnx, Syriac SxS, more frequently ~SseN2, Assyrian 
itimala or timdli, and Ethiopic temalem.?8 Now what is really 
the nature of this word and how did it come to designate the 
day before this day? Ibn Janah?? explains binny as composed of 
two words, ny meaning ‘from’ and bw meaning ‘“‘front.’’3° 
Kimhis* derives it from an imaginary stem on, construing the 


25 Comp., for instance, the American Jewish version ‘‘close by its neck,”’ 
which is based on medieval Jewish commentaries. Interesting is the inter- 
pretation of this phrase in the Talmud Hul. 19b: _yn nx ANIA din “the 
near or front side which sees the neck.’’ 

7° In translating “‘in front of the candlestick,’ as most versions do, the 
value of 51» is lost entirely. Hence Sifra ad loc. remarks ox» bi md mwy “make 
to it (to the candlestick) something opposite facing the face.” 

27 Once, in 1 Sam. 10.11, vocalized SinnK, perhaps due to analogy with 
the following 0¥?, and another time, in Isa. 30.33, if we disregard the passage 
in Micah discussed above, written dione, perhaps likewise due to analogy 
with the preceding JY. 

8 Comp. Gesenius-Buhl and Brown-Driver-Briggs, s. v. bon. According to 
Friedrich Delitzsch, Prolegomena eines neuen Hebrdisch-Araméischen Woerter- 
buchs zum Alten Testament, p. 132 note, Assyr. itimdali is composed of iti 
“side” and mdla “‘front’’: “yesterday” was originally ‘‘of front side.” 

29 See above, note 17. 

3° This view is endorsed by Gesenius (Thesaurus, p. 777) who explains 
Dinns as conflatum ex NS (AX), apud, ad, et bin, ban, hence the same as 0°5"nx, 
pp). 

3} pw wn pd, ed. Biesenthal and Lebrecht, s. v. bpn. 
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initial 8 as a prosthetic aleph.3? Merx:3 derives it from the Arabic 
stem .!« which in the second conjugation means ‘‘to prolong,” 
and he equates its form with the infinitive of the sixth con- 
jugation: J\.i. The initial 8 he explains, of course, as prosthetic. 
This view is favored also by Kénig.*4 But while morphologically 
there can be no objection to this derivation (the final ia could 
have undergone apocope), semantically one may ask how 
“prolongation”’ came to mean ‘‘yesterday.’’ Ewald35 assumes that 
the Ethiopic form temdlem, being the longer, is the original 
form, hence he is of the singular opinion that binn is a contraction 
of the words ody on “‘past is time,”’ or “gone is the day.” Finally 
Haupt,3° comparing Assyr. itimdali=ittimdali = intimali = ina 
timali, explains biony as composed of nx and 51, nx corre- 
sponding to ima and iw to mal=md'al “front,” derived from 
a stem dix, Arab. J!, ‘“‘be in front.” 

I venture the opinion that ion or dinny consists of the word 
bi signifying, as pointed out above, ‘‘one that is near,’’ and the 
apodictic, demonstrative particle N meaning ‘‘this’’ or “‘that.’’37 
The initial 8 is, of course, a prosthetic aleph.3* Accordingly, the 
original connotation of inn and biony must have been ‘‘that 
day which is contiguous to this day,” hence ‘‘yesterday.’’3° This 
seems to be a plausible explanation of the word, whose semantic 


3 This derivation from a supposed stem pn has been perpetuated in 
practically all our dictionaries and lexica. 

33 Grammatica Syriaca, p. 118. 

34 Lehrgebdude, II, 264 f. 

35 Lehrbuch der hebr. Sprache, §77a. 

36 AJSL, XXII (1905-1906), 250 f. 

37 Concerning the n demonstrative comp. Barth, Pronominalbildung, 
p. 83, where the phrase wpbsx po wi ’n “this is the monument of M.” is quoted 
from the old Arabian inscription of Nam§ara, line 1 (comp. Lidzbarski, 
Ephemeris, 11, 34). This demonstrative is also current in neo-Arabic dialects, 
comp., for instance, Rhodokanakis, Der vulgdrarabische Dialekt im Dofar, I, 
32, where the following phrase occurs: ta fil-leyl ‘‘there in the night.” 

38 Exactly as in pitts, MIYXRS etc. 

39 This is especially evident from a passage like Job 8.9 xd) vine Syn >> 
y73, which apparently means “for we are near (namely recent or young) 
and do not know,” comp. Rabbi Zerahya ben Isaac ben Shealtiel of Barcelona 
ad loc. (in wax mpn, ed. Schwarz): 13mIs Oy) 7D. 
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development as outlined above could probably be corroborated 
also from other languages, not necessarily Semitic. As to the 
demonstrative particle, it appears that it was attached to all 
temporal nouns of this type, either at the beginning or at the 
end of the word, as 7 in dim “‘to-day,’’4° N in nqn9 “to-morrow” 
on the side of 199,47 and 0 in owbw ‘‘day before yesterday.’ 


4° Comp. Barth, Pronominalbildung, pp. 72 ff. 

* The origin of 7» is still very obscure, though in most cases it is either 
associated with Assyrian mahru “front,” often used of time, or else equated 
with ans and derived from the stem nx. For a recent discussion of this 
pact and a proposed solution comp. Israel Eitan in AJSL, XLVI (1929), 

“ Comp. Barth, op. cit., p. 130. 


LEXICOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


JULIUS LEWY, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio 


I 
ma ‘To GROAN” 


HE correctness of the @raé Nevyouevoyv *mi in Micah 4.10a 

(APD NEN ANy °> mdr Wx Na ’my bin) has been questioned 
by various scholars. Elshorst and Cheyne proposed, on the 
basis of Jer. 48.31, its emendation into ’17. Buhl, more radically, 
replaced it, in view of Isa. 42.14, by °yB. Graetz, finally, changed 
it into ’M387, a proposal which has been accepted by Marti on 
the farfetched supposition that some signs of the text had been 
effaced.t As long as it is maintained that ’mi is the imperative 
kal of m1 “‘to spring forth,’’ an emendation of the traditional 
text is indeed inevitable, because the then resulting translation 
of °m) is incompatible with the preceding imperative °?3n | 
“‘tremble’’.2 It must, however, be doubted whether the current 
presupposition that ’Mi is an imperative of m1, due to an assimi- 
lation of ’m1 to the imperatives of the verba mediae geminatae,3 
is correct. For it is also possible that ’mi is the imperative of a 
root m1. Imperatives of the kal with an o-vowel in the first syl- 
lable appear elsewhere in Hebrew and are to be considered as 
regular.4 The assimilation of 1 to a following consonant is almost 
as widespread in Hebrew as in other Semitic languages and 
occurs also before n.5 


*See Marti, Das Dodekapropheton (1904), p. 285. Cf. Gesenius-Buhl 
S. V5 Ta. 

2 The correctness of »43n is assured by the LXX. 

3 Cf. Bauer-Leander, Historische Grammatik der Hebrdischen Sprache des 
Alten Testaments (1922), p. 398. 

4Cf., e.g., "959. Jud. 9.10 (Bauer-Leander, loc. cit., p. 306; Gesenius- 
Kautzsch, Hebrdische Grammatik®, p. 131.) 

5 Cf. Bauer-Leander, loc. cit., p. 198; Brockelmann, Grundriss der ver- 


gleichenden Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen I, p. 174. 
07 
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In Syriac (where gunha “concussion,” “earthquake,” “amaze- 
ment” appears, dialectically, also as guha, i.e., guhha)® the 
root Mm means “‘to become consternated,”’ ‘‘to be dismayed.’ 
This meaning fits rather well into the context of Micah 4.10a. 
But it is not even necessary to go to the Aramaic dialects, 
since the postbiblical Hebrew dictionary offers in ma ‘‘to groan,” 
“to moan’’? a synonym of 7yD and mx}. On the simple supposition 
that this root belonged also to the biblical vocabulary, we 
obtain thus the same satisfactory translation of Micah 4.10a as 
the above-quoted scholars, but without any, more or less forced, 
emendation of the traditional text. 


II 


ms “LEARNED” 


There figures in the current Hebrew dictionaries and compara- 
tive Semitic grammars an adjective 'N8 to which, with reference 
to Cant. 3.8a, the meaning “holding,” “carrying’”’ is usually 
assigned,’ evidently on the supposition that 2b» ann >ms ab> 
monbn makes no sense if m8 is taken for the passive participle 
of tnx. In attributing to "M8 an active sense, one pays, however, 
no attention to the parallelism of 279 m8 and 7eN?D “Iwby 
which, while pointing to a passive participle rather than to an 
active adjective, implies that ins stands here in a sense similar 
to 192. This parallelism is not accidental. For the correspon- 
ding Akkadian verb ahdzu ‘“‘to take,” ‘‘to grasp”’ is used in the 
sense of prehendere as well as comprehendere and appears 
occasionally also in parallelism with lamddu ‘‘to learn.’’? 


6 See Noldeke, Manddische Grammatik, p. 52; Brockelmann, Lexicon 
Syriacum?, p. 125. 

7 See Brockelmann, ibid., p. 125. 

®See Levy, Neuhebr. and Chald. Wéorterbuch 1, p. 347; Jastrow, 
A Dictionary of the Targumim I, p. 259, where the identity of the Syriac root 
géenal with Hebrew ni, is considered possible. 

9 Cf. Gesenius-Buhl s. v. TN; Brockelmann, Grundriss I, p. 358; Barth, 
Nominalbildung?, p. 175; Bauer-Leander, Joc. cit., p. 472. 

70 For references see Delitzsch, Assyrisches Handworterbuch s. v. 
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If, in consequence, we eliminate the active adjective ms 
“holding,” ‘‘carrying’’ from the Hebrew dictionary, the question 
arises as to whether the translation of 29n "Ins by ‘“‘instructed”’ 
or “learned (with regard to the) sword’”’ is compatible with the 
traditional text. Were it perhaps not better to read ‘nwo ob> 
ann instead of ann ‘ns ob5? Certainly, this emendation would 
be easy in view of the comparatively numerous cases in which 
a grammatically satisfactory text can be obtained only by 
repeating the last consonant of one word at the beginning of 
the next word." In our case, however, this seems superfluous, 
because it is not necessary to infer that only a participle pu‘al 
of ims should have the same meaning as 7929. For the well- 
known replacing of 7722 and 139) by 773 and 33” proves 
that the passive participle kal may well have been used instead 
of a passive participle of the pvz‘el. 


III 


airy) aisy ‘“‘(THE) YET UNBORN AND (THE) BORN”’ 


The expression a11y) sy, literally ‘he who is shut up and he 
who is left,’’ is admittedly one of the most obscure terms in the 
Old Testament. Many translators render it by ‘‘under age and 
of age,’’3 but there are also commentators who propose one of 
the following translations: ‘‘unclean and clean,’’4 “entitled to 


DP Pehhs 


protection and unprotected,’’’ ‘‘bound and free,” “imprisoned 
or released,” ‘“‘married and unmarried,” “kept in by legal im- 


1 Cf, Delitzsch, Die Lese- und Schreibfehler im Alten Testament (1920), 
paroutts 

2 Cf, Barth, Nominalbildung’, p. 178. 

13 For this translation cf., e. g., R. Kittel, Die Biicher der Kénige (1900), 
p. 118; I. Benzinger, Die Biicher der Kénige (1899), p. 95. The same translation 
(“‘Unmiindige und Miindige’’) was accepted by the translators of Deuteronomy 
(32.36) and Kings (1 Ki. 14.10; 21.21; 2 Ki. 9.8; 14.26) in Kautzsch, Die 
Heilige Schrift des Alten Testaments? (1896). t 

«4 For this translation (‘‘Unreiner und Reiner’’) see particularly Schwally, 
Semitische Kriegsaltertiimer I, p. 59. 

13 This is the translation proposed by Yahuda in his interesting study 
“Uber airy) xy und my) ay im Alten Testament’’ in Zeitschrift fiir 
Assyriologie XVI (1902), p. 240 ff. 
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purity or at large.’ It is easy to see that, with the exception 
of “under age and of age,” all these translations are objection- 
able in view of the context of 1 Ki. 14.10; 21.21 and 2 Ki. 9.8 
where any) 7s is added to Ypa ynwn, evidently as an expression 
per merismum denoting the totality of those who are 1p3 pnvn, 
i.e., (small) children.’"7 But also the translation “under age 
and of age’ or, as older commentators expressed it, puer qua 
domi detinetur et qui emancipatus est, is very questionable, 
because it is impossible to include in the term pa }*nwa children 
who are of full age. Moreover, there was, in the ancient Near 
East, no emancipation from the patria potestas which auto- 
matically took place at a certain age and which, therefore, 
would justify the division of a king’s descendants into children 
of age and children under age.® 

From the lexicographical point of view, too, it must be 
doubted that ay means ‘‘emancipated”’ or ‘‘of age.’’ For there 
is no Semitic dialect in which the root ary has such a meaning. 
On the contrary, Akkadian 7zbu means ‘‘the new-born child.’’ 

Since it is a rule, on the other hand, that such Akkadian 
kitlu forms as izbu frequently have almost the same function as 
Hebrew katzl,?? it is, of course, not too daring to infer that 


%© Cf. the (incomplete) list of the various translations of ay) 1)sy given 
by Farrar, The First Book of Kings, p. 303. 

™ That pa ynwo cannot mean ‘‘(every) male’’, has been substantiated 
by Yahuda, loc. cit., p. 241 note 1, and by Haupt, American Journal of Semitic 
Languages XXII (1905/6), p. 254. Haupt should, however, not have quoted, 
for the purpose of comparison with pa ynwn, the indecent German equi- 
valent of cacans in braccas which mostly refers to timid soldiers but the less 
shocking German equivalent of mingere in braccas, a turn which refers, without 
any contemptuous bysense, to children of both sexes. Whoever has lived 
in Arabic villages knows that in Oriental countries small children of both 
sexes go to the nearest wall to relieve themselves. 

% The fact that ary) xy wpa ynwo always refers to the descendants of 
a king disproves, of course, also the above-quoted translation of airy -sy 
by “bond-servants and free people.”’ 

17 See particularly the ‘‘omens from births’’ published in Vols. XXVII 
and XXVIII of the Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets in the British 
Museum. 

» Cf., e. g., Sipru “he who was sent’’=‘‘messenger’’; Sirku ‘‘that which 
has been given’’ = “‘gift,’’ “‘present.”’ 
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ay has the same meaning as Akkadian izbu. It is further obvious 
that a word denoting the new-born child—literally “him who 
has been brought forth’’—makes excellent sense in an expression 
in which we expect to find, in analogy to such other expressions 
per merismum as ‘“‘young and old,” ‘‘male and female,’’? two 
contrasting adjectives applicable to small children. If, then, the 
second of these adjectives denotes the small child, it can hardly 
be doubted that the first of them refers to the unborn child, 
all the more since 7:x¥y ‘‘shut (in the womb)” is an adequate 
designation of a child which is still to be born. 

The passage Deut. 32.36, in which ary) xy is not in apposi- 
tion to pa ynwo, offers no further difficulties. The context 
deals with the anger of Jahweh and its effects on the life of 
Israel. It is quite natural that in this connection conception and 
birth are remembered and that the vivid description of the 
calamities overtaking the whole nation reaches a climax in the 
words ary) TIsy DDN) 7? nds “Strength is gone, and unborn and 
born are no longer.” 

Also in the passage 2 Ki. 14.26f. where a11y1 1¥y DDN is 
replaced by the fuller ay Dax sy DDN, the translation of 
asxy by “unborn” and of ay by “born” complies with the 
context. The author of this insertion into the paragraph devoted 
to Jeroboam II wished to depict, in a few words but emphatically, 
Jeroboam’s successes which were won after it had seemed that 
Jahweh wanted to ‘‘exterminate the name of Israel from beneath 
the heaven.’’ So he describes the agony of the nation which 
preceded Jeroboam’s rule in the ‘telling words ‘There was 
neither unborn nor born and there was no helper for Israel.”’ 


21 It may be recalled that expressions denoting a totality by contrasting 
correlative adjectives occur in all Semitic languages; cf. particularly the 
large list of such phrases collected by Reckendorf, Arabische Syntax, pp. 328 f. 
As for ay) 1)xy, it is worth noting that in 1 Ki. 21.21 and 2 Ki. 9.8 nwo 
~pa and airy) 71sy have been separated by an erroneous}, while in 1 Ki. 14.10 
ay xy correctly stands in apposition to pa pnw, The Greek version 
proves that the mistake is comparatively old. 
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HEBREW BASED UPON GREEK AND LATIN 
TRANSLITERATIONS 


ALEXANDER SPERBER 
Jewish Theological Seminary, New York and Dropsie College, Philadelphia 


INTRODUCTION 


I. THE METHODICAL APPROACH 


al Rte present study is an endeavor to give, as fully as the 
sources permit, an outline of a Hebrew Grammar and 
Dictionary based upon the Greek and Latin transliterations of 
Hebrew words and their respective derivatives. The sources of 
these transliterations date from the third century B.C.E. tothe 
beginning of the fifth century C.E. Thus the end of this period 
antedates by several centuries the beginnings of the activities 
of the Masoretic school of Tiberias. Because of this, while arrang- 
ing the transliterations, I did not consider the vocalization which 
the Masorites of Tiberias gave to the Hebrew words in question. 
For the better understanding of the transliteration I had put 
in juxtaposition merely the Hebrew consonants of the word to 
which the transliteration referred, without originally vocalizing 
these consonants, since the transliteration was meant to indicate 
how these consonants should be vocalized and read; for instance: 
syban weBBerAadn would mean that the word has to be read as 
qy5an, and not "1y?39 as the Masorites vocalized it; bam veBar 
would be=%am, as against ¥am of the Masorites. But for 
reasons of practical utility, in the course of my work, I aband- 
oned this method of leaving the Hebrew equivalents of the 
transliterations unvocalized, and I vocalized them with the 
Tiberian vowel signs. Although these vowel signs, which I added 
to the Hebrew consonants, are Tiberian, I did not always follow 
the Tiberian rules in applying them. Sometimes I used the Tiber- 
ian system to indicate the vowels which are presupposed by the 


transliterated text; for instance: ’¥2h, 127 instead of the Tiberian 
103 
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way of vocalizing these forms as *¥20, »>7. This method I fol- 
lowed in the relatively numerous cases, where the transliteration 
presupposes a word, different from that found in the Masoretic 
text; for instance: }})¥, y¥7 as compared with their corresponding 
Masoretic forms ]iP¥, y¥2. Of course this method could not be 
followed throughout, since I could not vocalize a word like oi? 
to read 59n, thus following the transliteration helem, although 
this form has its parallel in the Aramaic xobvn, since such a pro- 
cedure would definitely diminish the intelligibility and practical 
utility of this study. 

The necessity for vocalizing the Hebrew consonants first arose 
while dealing with those words, in which the transliteration 
yielded forms differing not only in pronunciation from the Maso- 
retic reading, but actually changing the meaning of the Hebrew 
word as intended by the Masorites; for instance: 0°2¥ instead 
of D2¥D, or O'y¥ instead of o’7y¥. In order to bring into sharp 
relief the distinction between the Masoretic and the transliterated 
word, it was necessary to vocalize the Masoretic word too. The 
Tiberian system was used for this purpose, since this system 
covers—unlike the Babylonian or Palestinian system—the entire 
biblical Hebrew vocabulary. The Tiberian vocalization, therefore, 
serves only a practical end and is irrelevant for an appreciation 
of the problems dealt with in this study. Cf. also paragraphs 
XXV and XXVIII. 


II. THe Sources 


The material upon which this investigation is based, is to be 
found in three sources: 1) the transliterations of proper names 
in the Septuagint; 2) the material preserved from the Second 
Column of Origen’s Hexapla; and 3) the transliterations of St. 
Jerome. 


III. Previous ATTEMPTS 


Each of these sources has already been dealt with in special 
monographs; so for instance the Septuagint by Cl. Kénnecke in 
his paper Die Behandlung der hebrdischen Namen in der Septua- 
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ginta, Stargard 1885; the Hexaplaric material most recently by 
O. Pretzl in Biblische Zeitschrift 1932, pp. 4-32; and Jerome by 
C. Siegfried in ZA W, IV, 1884, pp. 34-83. But all of them missed 
the point; for they considered the Masoretic textus receptus with 
its Tiberian vocalization as the Hebrew text which served as the 
basis for the Septuagint, St. Origen and St. Jerome respectively 
for their transliterations. In the early days of Kénnecke and 
Siegfried one could hardly expect a more critical standpoint as 
regards the Masoretic text; and when we find that for.instance 
Siegfried went sometimes even so far as to “‘correct’’, according 
to the Masoretic text, Jerome’s spelling of a Hebrew word in his 
transliteration without noting down, that his citation is based 
upon such a “‘correction’’—e. g. my deah instead of dea; mn ruah 
instead of rua; 0DD$» malchechem instead of me!chechem—we 
may excuse it out of this consideration. But even Pretzl, who criti- 
cizes Max L. Margolis’ approach to the problem (in the latters 
paper ‘“‘The pronunciation of sw according to new Hexaplaric 
material,’ AJSL, XXVI, p. 62 sq.), shows just the same miscon- 
ception; cf. f. i. p. 8 in his paper, §I 36 where he advances a theory 
that the Greek € was pronounced like ‘‘a’’ since it is used to 
indicate a patah, as f. i. in depxw for 1277, depxe for 277, peyAar 
for 411. I am rather doubtful as to whether such a procedure is 
methodically justifiable. For I think that Pretzl would first have 
to prove from purely Greek sources that € could have had the 
phonetic value of an a. But even then, a mere comparison of the 
words in question with their equivalent forms in the Babylonian 
vocalization would have taught him that according to this system 
377 and in belong to the qitl-class, cf. sa95. Prov. 1.31; ‘5% 
ib. 3.17; iow ib. 11.5 (in Ms. Ec 1); further *¥in Ps. 40.3 (in 
Ms. Ec 1) and #534 Ex. 25.26 (in Ms. Ea 5). In these cases the 
Greek transliteration and the Babylonian vocalization of Hebrew 
are in full agreement between themselves and both presuppose a 
pronunciation of Hebrew, different from what the Tiberian 
Masorites offer us. This most essential point Pretzl failed to see. 
I deal with these details at length so as to show that all the 
research that has been done in this field until now could not 
spare me the trouble of starting my own investigation from the 
very beginning, i.e. to go through the sources indicated above 
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for collecting my material. And may I be permitted here to say 
that it was not an easy task at all to find the proper method for 
arranging and classifying the large amount of material, which 
first seemed to contradict itself in nearly every detail. I did my 
best to present the results of long years of continuous study in 
such a form, as may interest the serious minded student of Heb- 
rew Grammar, without making him aware of the uncountable 
difficulties which I had to overcome before I found my way out 
of this labyrinth. 


IV. HEBREW PROPER NAMES IN THE SEPTUAGINT 


In the first chapter of my Septuagintaprobleme (Kohlhammer, 
Stuttgart 1929) I dealt only with such forms of transliterated 
proper names as indicated an accumulating corruption in the 
Greek spelling in the various Mss. The thesis was there advanced 
that the growing inaccuracies in such spellings were proofs of 
the later date of the more corrupt Ms. At the present time how- 
ever we are concerned only with those transliterations which 
accurately reproduce the Hebrew consonants. This consideration 
applies only to the consonants, since the vocalization of the 
Tiberian Grammarians is irrelevant to a study of the systems of 
vocalization used by the transliterators. Thus, to give an instance, 
if the Masoretic text reads 1929¥ and the Septuagint renders it 
Zadmaaéd, then the only possible conclusion is that in the time 
of the Septuagint the name was still pronounced Hibs, which 
corresponds to 1n8?¥ in the Tiberian system (cf. B.-L. §14z 
and g’), or even 7799¥, cf. the form ¥x’sa. Thus the name 7mpbx 
proves to be a theophorous name-form, meaning ‘‘the shadow 
of 1n8”’; cf. Gen. 31.53, where 4nb is referred to as the god of 
Isaac. 

Hebrew proper names are for the most part either nominative 
or verbal forms; sometimes a combination of both; cf. f. i. q>mar, 
odwax; ana, mo: OND, ja1~7. The study of the transliterations, 
may therefore, indicate how any given noun or verb was pro- 
nounced in that particular period. 

Of Septuagint Mss. I have selected for this study the codices 
B and A (according to Henry B. Swete: The Old. Testament in 
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Greek, 3 vols., Cambridge 1901 sq.), since they contain the most 
_ characteristic grammatical tendencies. In codex B there are 
preserved the oldest transliterated forms known to us, whereas 
in codex A we have the transition to the period of the Second 
Column (see paragraph V). It is well to note the frequent render- 
ing of n by x (cf. 12n xaGep in B and a@ep in A, MBN Xo~ea in 
B and og¢a in A), of t bya (cf. ns axasin B and axyat in A, yar 
topa in B and t{pa in A), of long + by ee (cf. "a8 aBer in B and 
a@t in A, NS’ axeu inBand ayxvin A) in codex B; cf. also paragraph 
XXVId on the Article. This estimate of the comparative age of 
the basic texts of these two codices is valid only if they are con- 
sidered in their totality, but is no indication of the age of any 
particular transliteration. There are any number of forms in 
codex B which are late (cf. xan aWer and *4P7n apery; D1 Sex pet 
and nor feuma; mx oodt), and correspondingly there are forms 
in codex a which are early (cf. omn xwday and pon xe\ex; 27 
tapeiB and aw vaceB) (cf. § XXXII). I have arranged my 
material in such a way that this is obvious in any particular 
instance. We can, therefore, apply here the statement which is 
elaborated in my Septuagintaprobleme (p. 46) to the effect that 
the uniformity of a given Ms. indicates nothing as to the uni- 
formity of the Ms. from which it is derived, nor is there any 
possibility of determining the age of the basic text by ascribing 
the Ms. to any particular period. 


V. ORIGEN’S HEXAPLA 


For the Second Column of the Hexapla I used the citations in 
Fridericus Field: Origenis Hexaplorum quae supersunt (2 vols., 
Oxford 1875) and the fragments discovered by Mercati (cf. 
Alfred Rahlfs: Verzeichuis der griechischen Handschriften des 
Alten Testaments, Berlin 1914, p. 130 sq., under the symbol 
O. 39 sup.). These fragments have been printed by Franz X. Wutz 
in his commentary Die Psalmen (Munich 1925), but without any 
comment on them or even the slightest attempt to compare 
them with the corresponding text in Hebrew characters for the 
sake of mere textual criticism; cf. the final remarks in paragraph 
XXII. Fortunately I could verify his indications by reference 
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to Hatch and Redpath: A Concordance to the Septuagint (Supple- 
ment, Oxford 1906, pp. 199-216). The understanding of these 
transliterations is made more difficult by the fact that very 
often words are rendered in forms that differ from those of the 
Masora; cf. Ps. 18.48: mT: 737 Origen: ouredaBBep =7127); 
ib. 46.6: MT: J1I¥2 Origen: ovefpa="1¥}. In regard to the 
method of rendering Hebrew words, the transliterations of the 
Second Column agree for the most part with the system of codex 
A of the Septuagint, but not infrequently they agree with codex B. 
This leads to the conclusion that the Second Column is very 
definitely not a uniform text. In this connection compare the 
subdivisions a and b of the respective paragraphs in the section 
dealing with the verb, f.i. §3a and b, §27a and b, §53a and b 
for the perfect; §7a and b, §10a and b, §31a and b for the im- 
perfect; §15a and b for the participle; §78 and §79 for the waw 
as waw conjunctivum and waw consecutivum; cf. similarly the 
paragraphs headed ‘‘Nouns with varying vocalization” in the 
section dealing with the noun, f. i. §§83 and 88 for the forma- 
tion of the noun; §§115 and 116 for the article and §117 sq. for 
the inseparable prepositions o¥>2. I had, therefore, originally 
attempted to arrange the material from the Hexapla in such a 
way as to enable me to assign the various fragments which have 
been discovered by Mercati to different textual types; f. i. s. v. 
“pa as a qutl-form (to use the Tiberian terminology) pa Boxp 
in Ps. 46.6 and as a qitl-form 7pa> aBexp in Ps. 49.15; s. v. 
777 as a qitl-form 477 d6epx in Ps. 89.42 and as a qatl-form 037 
dapxap in Ps. 49.14; s.v. ap as a qutl-form apa Bexop@ in 
Ps. 36.2; as a qitl-form ma pa BxepBa in Ps. 46.6 and as a qatl- 
form 0279p xapBay in Ps. 49.12. But as a result of this investiga- 
tion I realized that any such attempt must finally prove to be 
a failure, since the fragments represent already a mixed type. 
Compare, f.i., s.v. yan: the participle forms yen aagns and 
*s=N weyon, both occurring in the same verse (Ps. 35.27); s. v. 
1: 7 weed and 17° tadw, both in the same chapter (Ps. 89); 
cf. further the paragraphs cited above which deal with the dif- 
ferent ways of verbal formations, the examples for which are 
taken in large part from the very same biblical chapter. 
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VI. JEROME’s ROLE 


Numerically considered, the overwhelming majority of trans- 
literated words is taken from St. Jerome. A glance at the arrange- 
ment of this study, in which instances are brought from Jerome 
for almost every subdivision of every paragraph, makes it 
evident that his transliterations must be based upon Vorlagen 
(originals) belonging to different periods. By merely external 
evidence, there are two main sources to which his references 
can be traced, namely the Onomastica Sacra which are merely a 
Latin transliteration of Greek texts, and his large Commentary 
to the various biblical books, where Jerome’s own pronunciation 
of Hebrew or rather that of his Jewish teachers is given. 


VII. THE Onomastica SAcrA Go BACK TO 
GREEK VoRLAGEN 


The Onomastica Sacra I have worked through in the edition of 
Lagarde (Goettingen 1887). When I had finished collecting my 
material from this source and sat down to classify it and to 
distribute the quotations to the various paragraphs where they 
belonged, I arrived at the conclusion that they are not genuine 
transliterations of Hebrew Vorlagen, but unquestionably go back 
to originals in Greek characters. How else could one account for 
the fact that he himself points out the divergencies between his 
transliteration and the corresponding Hebrew word? Cf. his 
remarks to n79y, yx and on in paragraph VIII. I discussed this 
problem with a scholarly friend and he raised objections against 
my conclusion. To meet his objections I once again took up the 
study of the Onomastica Sacra, and this time I found there a 
plain statement of Jerome to this effect, which must have escaped 
my attention on previous occasions. This statement reads as 
follows (editio Lagarde, p. 26): ‘‘Philo, uir disertissimus Iudae-. 
orum, Origenis quoque testimonio conprobatur edidisse librum 
hebraicorum nominum eorumque etymologias iuxta ordinem 
litterarum e latere copulasse. qui cum uulgo habeatur a Graecis, 
et bibliothecas orbis impleuerit, studii mihi fuit in latinam eum 
linguam uertere.’’ Cf. also the headline on p. 156 of Philonis 
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Iudaei Alexandrini omnes quae apud Graecos et Latinos extant 
libri (Basileae, per Henricum Petrum, 1538) reading: “Divi 
Hieronymi Presbyteri in librum Philonis Iudaei de nominibus 
Hebraicis praefatio.”” This work, thus ascribed to Philo, is only 
Pseudo-Philonic; cf. Leopold Cohn; Einteilung und Chronologie 
der Schriften Philos, VII. Supplementband des Philologus (Leipzig 
1899, p. 426) and at full length Franz Wutz: Onomastica Sacra, I, 
Leipzig 1914, §2. 


VIII. THE PRONUNCIATION OF Mn AND y HAD CHANGED 


The transliteration of the Greek Vorlagen of the Onomastica 
Sacra into Latin characters is the best indication of the exact- 
ness and punctiliousness of Jerome. In spite of the fact that the 
pronunciation of Hebrew had changed materially between the 
time of the writing of the Greek originals and the period of 
Jerome, and despite the fact that Jerome himself was fully aware 
of the incongruities between the transliteration and the con- 
temporary pronunciation of Hebrew, he made no attempt to 
avoid these discrepancies by means of corrections, but rather 
reproduced his originals faithfully and limited himself to mere 
glosses. Thus he remarks while explaining the name 7>y (ed. 
Lagarde, p. 33): “(Gomorra populi timor (this would mean: oY 
and 871) siue seditio (probably: 09 and 710, cf. Deut. 21.18: 
77193), sciendum quod G litteram in hebraico non habet, sed 
scribitur per uocalem y.”’ Similarly he notes to 1¥¥ (ib. in the 
Genesis list of names beginning with S): ‘“‘Segor parua (cf. 
Gen. 19.20). ipsa est quae et supra Seor. sed sciendum quia G 
litteram in medio non habeat, scribaturque apud Hebraeos per 
uocalem ain.”’ As regards this inconsistency in transliterating 
Hebrew words (Segor and Seor) cf. Jerome’s preface (ed. Lagarde, 
p. 26). ‘“uerum tam dissona inter se exemplaria repperi et sic 
confusum ordinem, ut tacere melius indicauerim quam repre- 
hensione quid dignum scribere.”’ 

On the name on Jerome remarks (ib., p. 30): ‘(Cham calidus. 
sed sciendum quod in hebraeo x (this corresponds to ‘‘ch’’ in 
Jerome’s transliteration; cf. paragraph X) litteram non habeat, 
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scribitur autem per nm, quae duplici adspiratione profertur.” 
He speaks at greater length concerning the question of trans- 
literating the n in his Quaestiones hebraicae in libro Geneseos 
to Gen. 9.18: “frequenter LXX interpretes, non ualentes heth 
literam quae duplicem aspirationem sonat, in graecum sermonem 
uertere, chi graecam literam addiderunt, ut nos docerent in 
istius modi uocabulis aspirare debere: unde et in praesenti loco 
Cham transtulerunt, pro eo quod est Ham, a quo et Aegyptus 
usque hodie Aegyptiorum lingua dicitur.”’ 

This manifests what Jerome understood by the duplex asp- 
iratio: an H. His explanation of the fact that n is transliterated 
in the older texts by x, is hardly correct. On the contrary, such 
transliterations clearly indicate that n had then the consonantal 
value of x. But when in the period of the Second Column n 
became merely a vowel, no change was made in the translitera- 
tions of proper names which were utilized in the current texts. 
That Jerome’s explanation is not based upon any well founded 
tradition, but rather upon his own fancy, is demonstrated by the 
inconsistent manner in which he himself transliterates m one 
time with an h and another time simply as a vowel; cf. for 
instance: 157m hedalu, win hodes as compared with: abn eled, 
FIN oneph; even the same Hebrew word is transliterated in 
different places in different ways, cf. 19m omer and homer, 17n 
areb and hareb, yin arus and harus. Moreover, even his trans- 
literation of n by h fails to satisfy completely his own demands 
for a double aspirate, since h according to him is only a simple 
aspirate; cf. Onomastica Sacra, p. 51: “H autem a plerisque 
adspiratio putatur esse, non littera.’’ Accordingly Jerome trans- 
literates the 7—1in so far as he deals with it not simply as a 
vowel—equally by h; so for instance in his Quaestiones on 
Gen. 14.5: ‘“porro BAHEM, pro quo dixerunt (namely: the 
Septuagint) wer’ avrots (hoc est cum eis) putauerunt scribi 
per 7, ducti elementi similitudine, cum per heth scriptum sit. 
BAHEM enim cum per tres literas scribitur, si mediam he habet, 
interpretatur in eis, si autem heth (ut in praesenti) locum signif- 
icat, id est Hom.” As to the fact that Jerome read ona here 
instead of the Masoretic spelling ona, cf. paragraph XVII. 
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IX. THe Vorztacen BELONG TO DIFFERENT TYPES 


It is, therefore, explicable that Jerome sometimes renders the 
same Hebrew name forms, occurring in the various biblical books 
or even in the same book, differently; f. i. *"% achi and ahi, 731 
zabdi and zebdi, ‘1 zamri and zemeri, 13» melchi and malchi. 
It is obvious that his Vorlagen could not have been parts of a 
uniform tradition. This fact was naturally taken into considera- 
tion in the arrangement of the material utilized in this study; 
note for instance the order in which the transliterations are cited 
for ns: axat, achaz—aaf, aaz; or for )\yd: Mawy, maon—pEW?, 
meon. Jerome himself definitely indicates these various possibil- 
ities of pronunciation (editio Vallarsi, vol. VI, p. 24C on Hos. 
2.18): ‘Syn. inter Beth et Lamed literas consonantes Ain uocalis 
litera ponitur, quae iuxta linguae illius proprietatem nunc 
BEEL, nunc BAAL legitur.”’ 


X. How To RECONSTRUCT THE ORIGINAL GREEK 


One can reconstruct without any difficulty the Greek originals 
of Jerome’s rendering of the Hebrew name lists in the Ono- 
mastica Sacra, when we keep in mind that the following are the 
Greek equivalents of his Latin characters: a=a, b=, c=k, 
ch=x, d=6, ec orn, f=¢, ¢=y)i andy =, =m = een SP 
0O=0 Orie, p=; ph=0) r=pis =o) t=7 sth =o a ourz =o 
If our conjecture be correct, Jerome has permitted himself only 
one major deviation from the normal Greek- spelling; that is 
between two vowels immediately following one another he inserts 
an h to indicate that they are to be pronounced separately; so 
for instance (in the name lists of the Genesis and of Exodus in 
the Onomastica Sacra): bxqw Israhel, bxbxa Beselehel, Sim 
Iamuhel, bxw Misahel, bsiy3 Raguhel, nyp bya Behelfegor, 
pps bya Behelsefon, yo bya Bahalmeon. Compare also the passage 
in Quaestiones on Gen. 17.3, cited in paragraph XI, which states 
that by adding ana tothename Abram it became Abraham; the 
h inserted between the two a’s does not count. Cases like >n¥ aher 
(cf. aep B), 7m) nehela (cf. veehadax 0), ON merehem (cf. unpeu 
0) have, therefore, to be treated similarly; an assumption that 
the h here corresponds to the Hebrew n, would be unjustified. 
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XI. THE Greco-LaTIN ALPHABETS INADEQUATE 
FOR TRANSLITERATION 


Jerome was quite aware of the incompatability of the Latin and 
Greek alphabets for rendering Hebrew sounds, insofar as the 
Greco-Latin alphabets have for one thing no exact equivalents 
for Semitic Gutturals or Sybillants. So he prefaces the list from 
Genesis with the following remark (p. 27): ‘‘Non statim, ubicum- 
que ex A littera, quae apud Hebraeos dicitur aleph, ponuntur 
nomina, aestimandum est ipsam esse solam quae ponitur. nam 
interdum ex ain, saepe ex he, non numquam ex heth litteris, 
quae adspirationes suas uocesque commutant, habent exordium. 
sciendum igitur quod tam in Genesi quam ceteris in libris, ubi 
a uocali littera nomen incipit, apud Hebraeos a diuersis (ut 
supra diximus) incohetur elementis, sed quia apud nos non est 
uocum tanta diuersitas, simplici sumus elatione contenti. unde 
accidit ut eadem uocabula, quae apud illos non similiter scripta 
sunt, nobis uideantur in interpretatione uariari.’’ This general 
statement Jerome further elucidates in discussing the changes in 
the name forms of 0738—o7728 and *ww—nnw in Quaestiones on 
Gen. 17.3: “dicunt autem Hebraei quod ex nomine suo deus, 
quod apud illos tetragrammum est, he literam Abrahae et Sarae 
addiderit: dicebatur enim primum Abram, quod interpretatur 
pater excelsus (this means: composed of 38 and 57) et postea 
uocatus est Abraham, quod transfertur pater multarum (i. e. 38 
and i073): nam quod sequitur, gentium, non habetur in nomine, 
sed subauditur. nec mirandum quare, cum apud Graecos et nos 
A litera uideatur addita, nos he literam hebraeam additam 
dixerimus: idioma enim linguae illius est, per E quidem scribere, 
sed per A legere: sicut e contrario A literam saepe per E pronun- 
tiant.”’ This conception is rounded out in his explanation to 
Gen. 17.15: ‘Sarai igitur primum uocata est per sin res ioth: 
sublata ergo ioth, id est I elemento, addita est he litera, quae 
per A legitur, et uocata est Saraa. causa autem ita nominis 
immutati haec est, quod antea dicebatur princeps mea, unius 
tantum modo domus mater familiae, postea uero dicitur absolute 


princeps, id est &pxovca.” 
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XII. GUTTURALS 


Gutturals have, therefore, no independent consonantal value, 
but serve merely to carry the vowel sign. This yields a double 
conclusion: when two different Gutturals bear the same vowel 
signs we can have the result that two entirely distinct words 
may be pronounced identically and consequently be identical in 
transliteration. An example for such a case we find in Quaestiones 
to Gen. 30.13: ‘‘Aser ergo non diuitiae, sed beatus dicitur, dum 
taxat in praesenti loco. nam in aliis secundum ambiguitatem 
uerbi possunt et diuitiae sic uocari.’”’ The two Hebrew words 
Jerome refers to here, are: 18 and Ty. Similarly he explains in 
his Onomastica Sacra (p. 36) Moy Gen. 10.7: “‘Rama tonans uel 
excelsa,”’ i.e. Moy (from oy thunder) and 7X (from on; cf. 
Zech. 14.10: nox). But on the other hand, when the same 
Guttural appears in two etymologically different words with 
identical spelling, and the Guttural has different vowels, then 
the transliterations fail to indicate the identical consonantal 
spelling in the original Hebrew. So Jerome remarks in Quaestiones 
on Gen. 26.12: “‘licct enim eiusdem literis et aestimatio scribatur 
et hordeum, tamen aestimationes SAARIM leguntur, hordea 
uero SORIM,”’ Jerome thinks here of oy% and oyy, 


XIII. SyBILLants 


Concerning the difficulty of rendering Hebrew Sybillants, Jerome 
discourses in his introduction to those explanations coming under 
the letter S (OQnomastica, p. 36): “Quod in principio dixeramus 
in uocalibus litteris obseruandum eo, quod apud nos una sit 
interdum littera et apud Hebraeos uariis uocibus proferatur, hoc 
nunc quoque in s littera sciendum est. siquidem apud Hebraeos 
tres s sunt litterae: una, quae dicitur samech, et simpliciter 
legitur quasi per s nostram litteram describatur: alia sin, in 
qua stridor quidam non nostri sermonis interstrepit: tertia sade, 
quam aures nostrae penitus reformidant. sicubi ergo euenerit ut 
eadem nomina aliter atque aliter interpretentur, illud in causa 
est quod diuersis scripta sunt litteris.’’ In another place (editio 
Vallarsi, vol. IV, p. 155E) Jerome nevertheless attempts to 
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explain the pronunciation of the x: ‘ax. Sed sciendum quod 
hic NESER per SADE literam scribatur: cuius proprietatem et 
sonum inter z et s Latinus sermo non exprimit. Est enim stridulus 
et strictis dentibus vix linguae impressione profertur.”’ 

Due to the circumstance that in the Greek and Latin alpha- 
bets the three Hebrew letters D, ¥ and w can be rendered only by 
one character (¢, s), there results the situation in which two 
entirely different words are identical in transliteration. When 
the opportunity presents itself, Jerome himself indicates this; 
so for instance (Onomastica, p. 53): ‘‘Aser beatus, si per aleph et 
sin litteram scribitur; sin autem per heth et sade, atrium inter- 
pretatur.”’ Jerome has in mind: Wy and 7xn. 


XIV. & AND » 


From the passages of the Onomastica Sacra cited above and from 
all those other passages in which Jerome attempts to explain the 
pronunciation and transliteration of Semitic Sybillants (cf. espe- 
cially Quaestiones on Gen. 26.12; 41.29), it is obvious that for 
him the w had but one sound: sin. He is unfamiliar with the 
differentiation between & and w. In this connection cf. Jud. 12.6: 
in Ephraim (i. e. the klIngdom of Israel) the ¥ had the same con- 
sonantal value as ¥. Later on, maybe due to the inclusion of parts 
of Israel into the kingdom of Judah after the destruction of Sam- 
aria, (cf. Rudolf Kittel, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 5. Auflage, 
Gotha 1922, p. 473 note 1 and p. 482 note 2, also the references 
cited there) we meet with this phenomenon even in Judah; cf., f.1., 
Jer. 23.38, 39: 8B) DONN "I"M]....1790NN M7 NvO ON: a play on 
words: xwo from the root 8¥i, with the verb 7¥) to forget, cf. 
Lam. 3.17 (tertiae 7 and & are promiscuously used in that late 
period). Cf. also Talmud babli Sabbat 9a: ayn> wip xbdn 
and 7"’wa (Isa. 58.7) jnn>b as compared with the spelling of 
the Masoretic text: 099, and with Rabbi Akiba Eger’s remark 
(ib. 55b) on the passage: }? D3 AND wow opp. Cf. also para- 
graph XXXIII 2. In the alphabetical arrangement of the word 
list beginning with w I have therefore not considered the fact, 
whether according to the Tiberian grammatical system this sign is 
pronounced w or v, but have followed the conception of Jerome. 
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XV. JEROME’s COMMENTARIES ARE BASED UPON 
THE HEBREW TEXT 


Jerome’s Commentaries I have gone through in the edition of 
Vallarsi (Venice 1767 sq.); for the Quaestiones hebraicae in libro 
Geneseos I used also Lagarde’s edition (Leipzig 1868). Whereas 
the Onomastica Sacra, considered as a unit, undoubtedly render 
Hebrew pronunciations as they were known before the time of 
Jerome, since they agree for the most part with codex a and 
frequently even with codex B, in the transliterations which appear 
in his commentaries we have a mixtum compositum, which 
includes, it is true, old material but at the same time a great 
deal that is purely contemporary; cf., f. i., 773 barura (§19a) 
against mwint drusa (§19c); na bath and beth (§83); =v saraph 
and seraph (§93); p.m ares and heres; ($96); Ty agor and 
agur (§109); paxnm asedec and mioawn asademoth ($115) against 
7 aggoi and bmn ammelech (§116); jwaa mebeten and o7po 
mecedem (§121a) against n’a9 mebbeth and 4325 mecchenaph 
($122); n5\o2 basupha and arpa bacereb (§117a) against on2 
baggoim and 712 baphphuch (§120). This results from the fact 
that Jerome in his commentaries has not limited himself to a 
mere explanation of the text offered by the Septuagint but has 
consulted the Hebrew text in every instance. This Hebrew text 
which he utilized must have consisted of unvocalized consonants 
(as was already pointed out by Wilhelm Nowack: Die Bedeutung 
des Hieronymus fiir die alttestamentliche Textkritik, Gottingen 
1875, p. 55), since he frequently calls attention to the various 
possibilities for the pronunciation of the consonantal word; so 
for instance (editio Vallarsi, vol. IV, p. 856E): “ayn. Verbum 
enim REIM, quod quattuor literis scribitur RES, AIN, JOD, 
MEM, et amatores et pastores utrumque significat. Et si legamus 
REIM, amatores significat; si ROIM, pastores;’”’ this means: 
oy and oy4. He has also noticed that various Hebrew characters 
are sufficiently similar to be confused; note for instance his 
remark (ib., vol. VI, p. 818AB): ‘‘oculum eorum, quod Hebraice 
dicitur ENAM, et scribitur per AIN, JOD, NUN, MEM. Sive 
iniquitatem eorum; quae si per VAV literam scripta esset, recte 
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legeretur ONAM, ut LXX putaverunt’’; the two words referred 
to are: OYY and oy. 

In basing his work upon the original Hebrew text of the 
Bible, Jerome must have performed a task, which in his time 
was a mark of unusual scholarly achievement. Otherwise he 
would not have called special attention to this fact (ib., vol. V, 
p. 239): ““Accedit ad hanc dictandi difficultatem, quod caliganti- 
ibus oculis senectute et aliquid sustinentibus beati Isaac, ad 
nocturnum lumen nequaquam valeamus Hebraeorum volumina 
relegere, quae etiam ad solis dieique fulgorem literarum nobis 
parvitate caecantur.’’ In instances, where Jerome felt doubtful 
as to his conception of the meaning of particular passages of the 
Bible, he followed the practice of turning to a Jew for advice 
and guidance; and in his explanations he calls attention to this 
procedure; so for instance (ib., vol. IV, p. 172A): ‘“‘Hebraeus, 
quo ego praeceptore usus sum,” or (ib., vol. VI, p. 288D; cf. also 
ib., pp. 383C, 550A, 570A, 637D): “Hebraeus autem, qui nos in 
Scripturis sanctis erudivit.”’ In particularly difficult passages he 
was not satisfied with one such consultation, but would seek the 
advice of several Jews; note the plural for instance in the remark 
(ib., vol. VI, p. 808AB): ‘‘quid videatur Hebraeis, a quibus in 
veteri Testamento eruditi sumus.”’ 


XVI. UNCERTAINTY OF ETYMOLOGY 


These Jews who served as sources of information for Jerome and 
whom he so respectfully calls his teachers, must have been con- 
sidered in their time authorities in matters of biblical exegesis; 
otherwise he would not have turned particularly to them for 
instruction. Consequently it is all the more interesting to read 
an answer like the following to one of his questions (ib., vol. VI, 
p. 934BC on Zech. 14.20 nibsp): ‘““Verbum Hebraicum MESU- — 
LOTH (this question implies that Jerome vocalized the word 
as mibxn; cf. ib. 10.11), Aquila et Theodotio Budor interpretati 
sunt, id est profundum; Symmachus tepimatov otak.oy, id est 
incessum umbrosum. Soli Septuaginta xaAwvov, id est frenum, 
transtulerunt; quos et nos in hoc loco sequuti sumus, ne novum 
aliquid in quaestione vulgata videremus afferre. Quod quum ab. 
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Hebraeo quaererem quid significaret, ait mihi, non debere nos 
legere MESULOTH sed MESALOTH (i. e. nivasn; cf. Jer.8.16; 
13.27. The word is, therefore, not a &paé Neyouevov, as Jerome 
says.), quod significat phaleras equorum et ornatum bellicum et 
excepto hoc loco, in nullo penitus sanctarum Scripturarum 
volumine hoc verbum reperiri.”’ 

Such suggestions indicate clearly that the Hebrew text of 
the Bible itself, even in passages where Jerome’s consonantal 
text is identical with our textus receptus, could at that time be 
read very differently from the vocalization to which we are 
accustomed as a result of the activities of the Tiberian school 
of grammarians. Both the pronunciation and the etymological 
derivation of Hebrew words were at that time to a large extent 
decidedly uncertain, as Jerome himself frequently remarks; for 
instance in Quaestiones to Gen. 48.2: “ipsum uerbum METTA, 


quod hic in lectulum transtulerunt, supra... uirgam potius 
quam lectulum nominauerunt’’; i.e. 782 and ny». Similarly to 
Gen. 21.31: “‘septem enim dicunturSABEE.. . et iuramentum 


SABEE similiter appellatur,’’ as compared with his assertion to 
Gen. 41.29: “uerbum hebraicum SABEE ... abundantiam siue 
satietatem ... interpretati sumus,” i.e. ya¥, myin¥ and yaw. 
This explanation Jerome repeats in his commentary (editio 
Vallarsi, vol. IV, pp. 64E and 945E): “‘licet iuxta Hebraei ser- 
monis ambiguitatem, qui verbum SABA, nunc septem, nunc 
plures, nunc iuramentum, interpretantur.” 


XVII. VARIANTS AGAINST MT 


But even in respect to the consonantal text the tradition was 
fluctuating and uncertain, a fact which did not escape the atten- 
tion of Jerome. Thus he remarks on Hab. 2.19 (ib., vol. VI, 
_p. 630BC): “mrba). Unde et Aquila significantius vertit Heb- 
raicum dicens: Et spiritus eius non est in visceribus sive in 
medio eius. Propterea sciendum in quibusdam Hebraicis volu- 
minibus non esse additum omnis, sed absolute spiritum legi’’; 
these Mss. had, according to this statement, the reading: mn. 
In this connection it is interesting to indicate the fact that in 
the large collections of textual variations by Kennicott (Vetus 
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Testamentum cum variis lectionibus, 2 vols., Oxford 1776 and 
1780), de Rossi (Variae lectiones Veteris Testamenti, 4 vols., 
Parma 1784-88), and Ginsburg (The Old Testament... with the 
various readings from Mss., London 1926) there are still evidences 
for such non-Masoretic readings of Jerome: 


Gen. 14.5: 0723; Jerome: 093 (cf. paragraph VIII); 7 Mss. 
de Rossi. 

Isa. 29.4: 28d; Jerome: 383; 2 Mss. Kennicott. 

Ezek. 29.10: 519; Jerome: 337; 5 Mss. Ginsburg. 

Ezek. 46.23: nivv; Jerome: ninv; 1 Ms. Kennicott. 

Micah 5.3: 31242; Jerome: 121%; 1 Ms. Kennicott, 2 Mss. 
de Rossi, 1 Ms. Ginsburg. 

Zech. 12.5: n¥98; Jerome: 8¥)8; 2 Mss. de Rossi. 


XVIII. Or1IGEN’s HEBREW TEXT DIFFERS FROM MT, TOO 


A further indication of the importance of these collections of 
variants is the fact that they frequently substantiate the devia- 
tions from Masoretic readings which are already found in the 
Second Column of Origen’s Hexapla: 


Ps. 30.4: bixw 12; Origen: Dingo; 4 Mss. Kennicott, 2 Mss. 
Ginsburg. 

Ps. 31.25: 3pin; Origen: pin; 1 Ms. Kennicott. 

Ps. 31.25: won7n7; Origen: o>mpa; 2 Mss. Ginsburg. 

Ps. 35.1: ond; Origen: 092; 1 Ms. Kennicott. 

Ps. 35.25: 022a; Origen: 02322; 4 Mss. Kennicott. 

Ps. 36.2: 2%; Origen: i2?; 2 Mss. Kennicott, 4 Mss. de Rossi, 
1 Ms. Ginsburg. 

Ps. 76.10: ‘uy; Origen: 39; 1 Ms. Kennicott. 

Ps. 89.36: #7p3; Origen: ¥1P2; 1 Ms. Kennicott. 

Ps. 89.47: 1n0n; Origen: Vn9A; 5 Mss. Kennicott. 


The establishment of this fact is all the more important, since 
these collections are based on relatively late Hebrew Bible Mss. 
which otherwise follow almost entirely the Tiberian school. 
How numerous and wide-spread must have been such variae 
lectiones in the time of the transliterations, if in spite of the 
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unifying activities of the Masorites of Tiberias, remnants of such 
readings could have been preserved in Mss. dating from a period 
possibly a thousand years later than that of the transliterations; 
see also my article ‘“Targum Onkelos in its relation to the Hebrew 
Masoretic text,’’ Proceedings of the American Academy for 
Jewish Research, vol. V1, 1934/5, p. 312 seq. 


XIX. JEROME TRANSLATES WoRDs, REGARDLESS 
OF THE CONTEXT 


Attention has already been called to Jerome’s commentary on 
Zech. 14.20 (paragraph XVI), where the explanation of the dif- 
ficult word mi>xn was referred to a Jew, who indicated the various 
possibilities of reading it. It is interesting that no attempt was 
made to explain this word so as to fit in its context. It was suf- 
ficient that the single word should be explained. This is not the 
only instance for such a procedure in Jerome. On the contrary, 
it is obvious from the manner both of the question and the 
answer that only single words and not the sense of the passages 
were the subjects of his inquiry. It made little difference at that 
time whether the words so explained fitted into the passages 
or not. We are thus in a position to understand how it could 
come about that sometimes the Septuagint offers translations 
of separate words based upon a vocalization of the Hebrew con- 
sonants, which in itself is quite possible, but which fails to make 
sense in the context. I have already brought instances of such 
renderings (see my articles ‘‘Das Alphabet der Septuaginta- 
Vorlage,” OLZ 1929, p. 533 sq. and ‘‘The Problems of the Septua- 
gint Recensions,” JBL 1935, p. 82, paragraph II), and may I at 
this point add the following: 


1 Sam. 11.5: p39; LXX: 76 rpwt = p37. 
Isa. 26.14: 191; LXX: &poev = 31. 

Isa. 55.1: 29m; LXX: créap =abm. 

Jer. 6.23: ws2; LXX: ws TUP =VND. 

Jer. 6.23: vas); LXX: avd pwrros = 3x). 
Jer. 18.14: 1%; LXX: waorot ="w. 
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Ezek. 16.30: 7022: LXX: thy Jvyarépa cov =7029. 
Ezek. 24.17: 01; LXX: alwaros =07. 

Ezek. 26.10: nypan; LXX: éx mediov =7ypPan. 

Ezek. 34.3: an; LXX: 76 yada =29n7. 


Translations of this kind are generally referred to as obvious 
misconceptions; and there can hardly be any disagreement on 
this point. But it is a very important problem, whether they 
really originate in erroneous readings of the then undoubtedly 
unvocalized text. Going through the few instances which we have 
just listed, we note that in Isa. 55.1 the Septuagint misunder- 
stood 29m) as 2m, while in Ezek. 34.3 vice versa abn was 
misconceived as 2?n7 These two facts combined advocate 
the assumption that in that early period a4n milk and 39n fat 
were similarly pronounced and could thus be confused with each 
other. The same may have been the case with 13! and 13) (Isa. 
26.14); cf., f. i., our remarks on y¥7 and y¥7 in paragraph XXV; 
and in regard to "1% and ‘1% (Jer. 18.14), the explanation offered 
in paragraph XIV is of similar nature. These considerations lead 
us to the conclusion that mistranslations of this kind may largely 
be due not so much to a mistaken reading of the word in question 
as to a faulty etymology; cf. the similar case from b. Sanh. 5b, 
dealt with in paragraph XX XI. Bearing this in mind we may 
now try to solve some similar vexing problems: The word 0°x29 
is rendered by the Septuagint with yvydavres; cf. Isa. 14.9; 
Job 26.5. However, in two passages, namely Isa. 26.14 and 
Ps. 88.11 they translate it: iatpol; this would correspond to a 
vocalization of the word as 0°8)4. Needless to emphasize that a 
meaning ‘“‘healers’”” is quite out of place in these two verses. 
It is, therefore, all the more interesting to note that Jerome in 
the Deuteronomy Name List of his Onomastica Sacra (p. 51) 
remarks: ‘“‘Raphaim medici uel gigantes.’’ We have now to dis- 
pense with any attempt to explain the translation iarpoi as based 
upon a mere mistake in the pronunciation, but have to admit 
that, speaking in the terms of the Tiberian Hebrew grammar, 
o’sD7 shades and o’sP4 healers were similarly pronounced at 
least until Jerome’s days. With the results of this study in mind 
we can easily account for it: 1) 0°") raphaim meaning: shades. 
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The Tiberian nominal plural form 0°’8)7 presupposes a singular 
NDI, just as 0°727 is the plural of 124. In paragraph XXVIa we 
will show that according to the system of the transliterations, 
the plur. masc. is formed by merely adding im to the noun with- 
out its undergoing any phonetic change as is the case in the 
Tiberian system. Thus, f. i., 7n Gayap isin the plural: thamarim; 
accordingly, to the sing. 827 rapha, shade, corresponds a plural 
OND raphaim. 2) oNx|7 raphaim meaning: healers. The Tiber- 
ian Hebrew grammar vocalizes 84 healer as a participle to 8D". 
But there is no reason why it should not be pronounced as a 
nominal form 8®1 like f. i. 22 (from 322) or 331 (from 2379). Now, 
in the Tiberian grammar, patah is a short vowel and can not 
stand in an open syllable; the dagesh is therefore put in the 
immediately following consonant (1 and 2 respectively) to close 
the preceding syllable with the patah. But this rule does not 
hold true for the transliteration system; cf., f. i., in §80 the fol- 
lowing plural forms without the gemination of the second radical, 
as required by the Tiberian grammar: s. v. 51: yaNeup; s. v. 0: 
LAMLL; Ss. v.29: paBiu; s. v. DY: aut. We may thus assume a nomi- 
nal singular form x57 rapha healer, to which the plural according 
to paragraph XX VIa would be: raphaim. On the Tiberian pluralis 
fractus 0°8)7 or 0°727 see the discussion of oD w at the end of 
paragraph XXVIa. 


XX. BEGINNINGS OF ETYMOLOGICAL CONSIDERATION 


The variants on the Masoretic text as found in the translitera- 
tions belong to a certain extent to this category of words, being 
theoretically possible, but out of context in the particular pas- 
sage. Such renderings are, therefore, impossible, not only because 
they fail to make sense in the context, which in those days was 
a matter of little importance as evidenced by the examples 
brought from the Septuagint, but also because they are etymolog- 
ically unsound. However, an etymological sense was foreign to 
the contemporaries of Jerome; cf. his statement in Quaestiones 
on Gen. 17.16: “‘quidam pessime suspicantur ante eam lepram 
fuisse uocitatam et postea principem: cum lepra SARATH 
dicatur, quae in nostra quidem lingua uidetur aliquam: habere 
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similitudinem, in hebraeo autem penitus est diuersa. scribitur 
enim per SADE et AIN et RES et THAU: quod multum a 
superioribus tribus literis, id est SIN, RES et HE, quibus SARAA 
scribitur, discrepare manifestum est.”” If one could think of an 
etymological connection between nynx and m7, so that Jerome 
found it necessary to call attention to the different spelling of 
the two words in order to refute such an interpretation, it must 
be readily admitted that at that time etymological considerations 
played a very small role, indeed, in biblical exegesis. 


XXI. TRAcING BACK OF JEROME’S MISTAKES 


The evidence for the various readings of the transliterations, 
which was brought from the Tiberian Bible Mss., indicates how 
long such variants were still current. On the other hand we can 
see from the agreement of the Septuagint with some of these 
variants that such texts are much older than the time when they 
were committed to writing by Origen and Jerome, since they 
served in part as Vorlagen for the Septuagint itself. For instance: 


Gen. 26.12: o1y¥; Jerome: Dvy; LXX: xpi. 

Jer. 18.3: 0228; Jerome: 0238; LXX: trav Aldor. 

Ezek. 23.23: 1ipB; Jerome: 11p3; LXX (3 Mss.): Paxovd. 
Ezek. 40.21: 181; Jerome: ’8n; LXX: Veé. 

Amos 5.26: m39; Jerome: nin0; LXX: thy oxynvny. 

Hag. 1.11: 29h; Jerome: 229; LXX: pougaiar. 

Zech. 2.7: 8¥°; Jerome: 8¥?; LXX: lornxer (tempus!). 
Zech. 12.5: 7898; Jerome: 8¥08; LXX: ebpjnaouer. 

Mal. 2.13: 097:9; Origen: 02°12; LXX: éx Tav xepav bu. 
Ps. 18.37: ty; Origen: "1y¥; LXX: 7a dvaBnuara pov. 
Ps. 36.2: 29; Origen: i137; LXX: é éaut@. 

Ps. 46.3: 718; Origen: p87; LXX: thy yap. 


XXII. VARIAE LECTIONES OF ORIGEN AND JEROME 


For the benefit of the biblical scholar who is interested in textual 
criticism, I consider it worth while to give here a full list of the 
variae lectiones of Origen and Jerome as compared with the 
Masoretic Hebrew text, based upon their transliterations of the 
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words in question. These transliterations are scattered all over 
the third part of this monograph, the Dictionary, and can be 
looked up there sub voce. Here I arrange them according to the 
order of the biblical books. Those variants, which have been 
dealt with in the preceding paragraphs, will be noted with a 
reference to the respective paragraph. The Variants from the 
Septuagint and the Onomastica Sacra referring to the pronunci- 
ation of Hebrew Proper Names, will easily be found with the 
help of the Alphabetical Index at the end of this monograph. 


Gen. 14.5: 073; cf. paragraph XVII. 
Gen. 26.12: o°19¥; cf. paragraph XXI. 
2 Ki. 23.7: ow1pq; Origen: 0°Y77.7. 
Isa. 7.14: n8qp; Jerome: "NSP. 

Isa. 8.21: v72831; Origen: V7>Na. 

Isa. 24.16: N91; Jerome: 401. 

Isa. 26.3: 1¥2; Origen: 17°. 

Isa. 26.10: 9%; Jerome: y¥7; cf. paragraph XXV. 
Isa. 29.4: 3189; cf. paragraph XVII. 
Isa. 38.10: 21; Jerome: 797. 

Isa. 46.3: 103 °39; Jerome: ]¥3”. 

Isa. 46.3: 099 °39; Jerome: On7%. 

Isa. 62.4: 799¥; Jerome: 7%, 

Jer. 4.19: 795; Jerome: 79%. 

Jer. 5.8: 20; Jerome: ODyn. 

Jer. 5.26: 11%; Jerome: VB". 

Jer. 13.16: 4%; Jerome: 75). 

Jer. 18.3:.09s: ct.-parasraph. X x1 
Jer. 23.6: 278; Jerome: 3p7¥. 

Ezek. 1.14: pia; Jerome: pia. 

Ezek. 7.23: pintq; Jerome: pn. 
Ezek. 23.23: 7ip8; cf. paragraph X XI. 
Ezek. 29.10: 9529; cf. paragraph XVII. 
Ezek. 30.17: 118; Jerome: }ix. 

Ezek. 40.16: on; Jerome: on. 
Ezek. 40.16: niovx; Jerome: ninvy. 
Ezek. 40.21: sn; cf. paragraph XXI. 
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Ezek. 40.24: os; Jerome: O71. 
Ezek. 46.23: nivy; cf. paragraph XVII. 
Hos. 9.7: 1; Jerome: wr. 

Hos. 11.1: 17378); Origen: 172774). 
Hos. 12.5: 1¥1; Jerome: 7%. 

Amos 4.12: i237; Jerome: ]?27. 

Amos 5.26: m>0; cf. paragraph XXI. 
Amos 7.1: °3; Jerome: #3. 

Mic. 5.3: 12%; cf. paragraph XVII. 
Hab. 1.5: 389; Jerome: 18). 

Hab. 1.11: 08); Jerome: O88). 

Hab. 3.13: yw?; Jerome: nywd, 
Zeph. 1.5: 0220; Jerome: 09%». 

Hag. 1.11: 29h; cf. paragraph XXI. 
Zech. 2.7: 8¥°; cf. paragraph XXI. 
Zech. 8.14: "noni; Jerome: ’n9n}. 
Zech. 12.5: 7¥98; cf. paragraph XVII and XXI. 
Zech. 14.20: nivxyn; Jerome: ni2i¥9 and nidayn. 
Mal. 2.13: nib; Origen: niw. 

Mal. 2.13: 027; cf. paragraph XXI. 
Ps. 1.1: 0999; Origen: oYy 7. 

Ps. 7.15: 9am; Origen: 9am. 

Ps. 9.1: 12%; Origen: ]3. 

Ps. 9.1: mo by; Jerome: nin?y. 

Ps. 9.7: niaqn; Origen: nian. 

Ps. 9.7: 797; Origen: 07. 

Ps. 17.9:099; Origen: 059. 

Ps. 18.32: ban; Origen: "1y9a0. 

Ps. 18.33: ‘301897; Origen: °]71897. 

Ps. 18.35: 4n9n; Origen: 700}. 

Ps. 18.35: *nyint; Origen: *nyi. 

Ps. 18.37: 198; cf. paragraph XXI. 
Ps. 18.37: nnn; Origen: ’Ann. 

Ps. 18.40: *78m1; Origen: ’7718). 

Ps. 18.41: sv); Origen: ’s3¥0). 

Ps. 18.48: 139; Origen: 73717). 

Ps. 28.6: yow; Origen: yoy. 
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. 28.9: oy; Origen: 077). 

. 30.4: Dine yo; cf. paragraph XVIII. 
. 30.13: of; Origen: O17. 

. 30.13: 778; Origen: FTN. 

. 31.8: 7NEYN); Origen: N2YY). 

. 31:21> 2°99; Origen? 7320. 

. 31.24: nbwer; Origen: 02%). 

. 31.25: 1pin; cf. paragraph XVIII. 

. 31.25: o>mna; cf. paragraph XVIII. 
. 35.1: 009; cf. paragraph XVIII. 

. 35.2: 7193p); Origen: 3p), 

. 35.14: basa; Origen: bay. 

. 35.19: si; Origen: sv. 

. 35.19: "2k; Origen: *278. 

. 35.22: winn; Origen: YINn. 

. 35.25: oa%a; cf. paragraph XVIII. 
. 35.27: °¥DN; Origen: ’¥Pn. 

. 36.2: yw; Origen: y¥q¥; cf. paragraph XXV. 
. 36.2: 22; cf. paragraph XVIII and XXI. 
. 46.1: nin?y; Origen: nio?y. 

. 46.2: 791y; Origen: 7IY. 

. 46.3: ys; cf. paragraph XXI. 

. 46.5: ine; Origen: inDy”, 

. 46.6: 77192; Origen: 7719). 

. 46.9: niow; Origen: ninw. 

. 46.10: 72¥:; Origen: 72%. 

. 48.3: ip¥; Origen: }D¥. 

. 49.4: nn); Origen: 137). 

. 49.4: niodn; Origen: niozn. 

. 49.6: 3307; Origen: °320°, 

. 49.6: 3p; Origen: "apy. 

. 49.9: 91m; Origen: Sim. 

. 49.12: asp; Origen: iN7p. 

. 49.12: inna; Origen: inna. 

. 49.14: 387; Origen: 1. 

. 49.15: 1999; Origen: 177977). 

. 75.4: Poy; Origen: Woy. 
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Ps. 76.10: 3y; cf. paragraph XVIII. 
Ps. 89.31: wBYNI1; Origen: "vEyNI), 

Ps. 89.31: 11592; Origen: pobm. 

Ps. 89.36: °#1pa; cf. paragraph XVIII. 
Ps. 89.45: 99739; Origen: 79729. 

Ps. 89.47: \nen; cf. paragraph XVIII. 
Ps. 89.51: 151; Origen: 51x. 

Ps. 92.7: yt; Origen: pv. 

Ps. 110.3: 1n¥9; Origen: ane». 

Ps. 127.2: naxya; Origen: naxy. 


When I had, then assistant editor for the Ancient Bible Ver- 
sions of Rudolf Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica (third edition), to revise 
Frants Buhls manuscript on the book of Psalms for this edition, 
I embodied in it the variants from Origen’s Hexapla, as far as 
they seemed to me to fit into the plans of the Biblia Hebraica; 
as a siglum I chose the sign ‘%0,” which means: the Hebrew of 
Origen. By an oversight, due to the death of Professor Rudolf 
Kittel and my subsequent resignation from the Biblia Hebraica, 
this sign is not contained in the explanatory list of that edition. 
The same is true of the siglum ‘‘@P,”’ which I had chosen for 
variants from the Palestinian Targum on the Pentateuch; cf. 
MdW I, p. 11*, note 1. 


XXIII. THE PRONUNCIATION OF THE HEBREW ALPHABET 


In the fall of 1927 I began to study the Greek transliterations of 
Hebrew proper names contained in the Septuagint, which 
served as the starting point for this investigation. I soon realized 
the necessity to extend my investigation also to the material from 
the Second Column of the Hexapla of Origen. In my paper ‘‘Das 
Alphabet der Septuaginta-Vorlage’”” (OLZ 1929, p. 533-40) I 
summed up the results which I had arrived at then in the fol- 
lowing sentences: ‘‘Zwischen der Abfassungszeit der Septuaginta 
und der der Hexapla des Origenes liegen vier bis fiinf Jahrhun- 
derte; trotzdem glaube ich im Rechte zu sein, wenn ich die Trans- 
kriptionen der Septuaginta und die der zweiten Kolumne der 
Hexapla zusammen behandelt wissen méchte. Denn weder ist— 
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wie schon Wutz richtig erkannt hat—die zweite Kolumne eine 
erst ad hoc angefertigte Transkription, noch kénnen wir in den 
Transkriptionen der friihestens aus dem vierten nachchristlichen 
Jahrhundert stammenden Altesten Septuaginta-Handschrift 
die Aussprache des Hebradischen im 3.—-2. vorchristlichen Jahr- 
hundert wiedererkennen. Hier wie dort ist das Material verschied- 
ener Epochen in buntem Durcheinander und man kann eben- 
sowenig eine Grammatik des Hebraischen im 2. nachchristlichen 
Jahrhundert auf Grund der Transkriptionen der 2. Kolumne 
schreiben, wie eine Grammatik des Hebradischen im 3.—2. vor- 
christlichen Jahrhundert auf Grund der Transkriptionen der 
Septuaginta; denn es handelt sich dabei nicht um einheitliche 
Formen, die sich in ewne Grammatik zusammenfassen lassen. 
Dagegen ist es unter Benutzung des gesamten Transkriptions- 
materials, das aus diesen zwei Quellen stammt, bis zu einem 
gewissen Grade wohl méglich, den Wandel in der Aussprache 
des Hebraischen vom 3. vorchristlichen bis zum 2. nachchrist- 
lichen Jahrhundert zu verfolgen.’’ The subsequent years of study 
since the publication of the paper cited here, and the inclusion 
of Jerome’s transliterations in this monograph, only confirmed 
me in my conviction of the correctness of that statement. Con- 
sequently, only inner criteria were used in the arrangement of 
the material, and the relatively higher or lower age of the respec- 
tive sources has been entirely disregarded; cf. § XXXII and 
Xe: 

Originally I had in mind to write only an essay on the pro- 
nunciation of the Hebrew consonants in the period of the Septua- 
gint. By means of the alphabetical arrangement of source mater- 
ial in the third part of this study, this problem is for the most 
part solved of its own accord and I can limit myself to brief 
explanatory notes: 

s has no consonantal value of its own, but serves only to 
carry a vowel sign; cf. paragraph XI. 

1. is always B. 

-1 is Y; the gemination of 1 is transliterated by yy, f.i. on 
aye; at the end of the word 3 is sometimes rendered by x, as 
f. i. in 7. dwnx, 19D gadex; (cf. Mayser, §36 I, 1). 

1 is 6; at the end of the word it is not infrequently @, f. i. 7y21 
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FaBovd, N32 xaBwd, aay obeth; see also: PT aveyyw and 73ND 
faath; cf. Mayser, $36 III, 1). 

7 is without consonantal value, like 8; at the beginning of 
the word. Jerome nevertheless often transliterates it by h; cf., 
f.i., 117 hod, 797 homa, as compared with ban abal, on arim; 
cf. also in his Onomastica: x7 hu. Since the Onomastica go back 
to a Vorlage in Greek characters (see paragraph VII), which have 
no equivalent for an h in their alphabet and considered the 7 
merely as the bearer of the respective vowel (see Jerome’s general 
statement in paragraph XI), we are lead to the conclusion that 
Jerome added here the h upon his own responsibility, probably 
after having consulted the Hebrew text. It is worth while noting 
that this is—as far as I can see—the only case of transliterating 
an 7 by an h in the Onomastica (cases like Ahihod for 717"ns in 
Num. 34.27 are explained in paragraph X) and it does not con- 
cern a real proper name, but the Hebrew phrase siq7]o in Ex. 
1645: 

) at the beginning of the word is mostly ov; cf. the cases of 
waw conjunctivum and waw consecutivum, as dealt with in 
§§78 and 79; otherwise it is ov or w; cf. Jerome’s statement 
(editio Vallarsi, vol. VI, p. 366C): ‘‘vau quippe litera et pro u, 
et pro o, eorum lingua accipitur.’’ The same uncertainty as to 
whether to vocalize a given word with u or with o can be noted 
in BV also, cf., f. i., in Ms. Ec 1 aiwa Ps. 27.13 and aida: ib. 65.5; 
Snio Prov. 14.23 and shioi ib. 21.5; Siva Ps. 21.2 and 4i¥ ib. 63.3; 
mpoy Prov. 22.14 and psy ib. 23.27; rian Prov. 10.16 and 
nian ib. 18.20. To illustrate Jerome’s assertion, cf. f.i., sub 
mp: Baowd and govder; sub NX: govp and owp; sub 7107: auwv 
and amun; sub 103: xwuapeu and acchumarim; sub Ny: agor and 
agur. This statement of Jerome may also be applied to those 
transliterations, where ov and a are promiscuously used to indi- 
cate the vowel, which is represented in Hebrew by another mater 
lectionis; f. i. yea: pws and rus. B—L §14q has to be corrected 
accordingly: it is not so, that the o in 1132 changed into u in 
mmm: but 7719 is a further development of the feminine forma- 
tion to md as manue (with u), cf. the Dictionary s. v. Originally 
this form must have been pronounced 7m39 manua, with reten- 
tion of the first vowel a; cf. paragraph XXVIa; cf. similarly (ax) 
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mbinn rendered as waovAa in 1 Kings 4.12 and weovaAa in Jud. 7.22 
(both in Cod. 8); for the change of a into € cf. paragraph XXVIb. 

t in the earlier period corresponds to g,f.i.: nNaxas, y7r Lapa, 
nar vegpae, "nin veypeov., a1D chasab, nao waoBnn; later it was 
transliterated by ¢; cf. in the Dictionary the list of words begin- 
ning with 1; cf. Mayser, §46 I. 

n in the earlier period equals x; cf. the characteristics of 
codex B and A in paragraph IV and our discussion of Jerome’s 
remark on on in paragraph VIII. In the later period n lost its 
consonantal value and like & served merely for carrying the 
vowel..We may assume that the transition from the earlier to 
the later period is marked by those transliterations, where n is 
rendered by e€; note f. i. at the beginning of the word: un e€€fov, 
pinn eefex, pyonm eeAck; in the middle of the word: wn> chaesu, 
ond Aaeu, nono waeda; at the end of the word: nv Capae, nar 
LET PAE, MND? vegu-ae, My zanoe, MID wavwe, Nain wadByn. These 
transliterations can, therefore, not be used as evidence for the 
existence of a patah furtivum, as B-L. §18} would make us 
believe. The only cases of patah furtivum in transliterations are 
ybip colea, mn rua. In this connection I wish to point out, that 
B-L. §14f is likewise incorrect: n was never transliterated as xk; 
but according to Greek phonetics, x at the end of a word could 
phonetically and, consequently graphically, be confused with xk. 
cf. to 3. The transliteration of nav as raBex, which B-L. quote 
as a proof for their assertion, is therefore to be explained as a 
further inner Greek development of the form tabech (=rTaBex, 
cf. paragraph X), as represented by Jerome in his Onomastica; 
cf. the Dictionary s. v. 

is T. 

> is « and its phonetic derivations: €, y, at, ev note f. i. in 
§S5a: vnon Veodep, with €, but ovnon Jeodipnu with t: also the 
transliteration of the suffix in -n~n wdave as compared with 
um>7 dehAwWavn (§73b), and the examples listed in §123 1) 2) 4). 
Note further na Bau? (§138a) as compared with Bnd (§138b) 
and s. v. }2: Bavac as compared with Bavn; cf. also the helping 
vowels (€, t, 7) in §127. 

> is X; as exceptions, which are most likely due to the phonetic 
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interchange of x and xk, I note: 125 caboth; 195 Kexap B; 4D KONA; 
1p5> KeXauwy B; PDD caphir; o-ynD>D caphthorim; the gemination 
is indicated in the Septuagint by xx, in Origen by yx; cf. f. i.: 
sub 130 goxxwt (G) and goxxa (0). At the end of the word it is 
sometimes rendered by xk; f.i.: Jap oaPex, Joo camak, 75 wedex. 

bis X. 

Dis W. 

dis v. 

Disa. 

y is not a consonant, but a vowel; cf. on &, and Jerome’s 
assertions in paragraph VIII. In the middle and at the end of 
the word it was sometimes transliterated by e€ (cf. on n); f. i. in 
the middle of the word: ny: veew, oy reem; see also Jerome’s 
statement on *5yn in paragraph IX; at the end of the word: 
yow oauae, yr cadae, yD’ cague, yn pye, yw sue; cf. similar 
forms in BV: Job 15.8: down, ib. 13.19: is; see MTK, p. 31. 
Against the assumption in B-L. §18), cf. on n.—In the Septuagint 
and accordingly in Jerome’s Onomastica cases are still recorded, 
where an y, corresponding to an Arabic ¢, is transliterated by 7; 
cf. f. i. Jerome’s statements on 770y and on 4yx in paragraph VIII. 

5 is rendered in almost all the instances by ¢~. Jerome even 
makes a general statement to the effect that no equivalent for 
the Latin character P can be found in the Hebrew alphabet 
(editio Vallarsi, vol. V, p. 724 C): “imps APEDNO. Notandum 
autem, quod P literam Hebraeus sermo non habeat, sed pro 
ipsa utatur PHE, cuius vim Graecum ¢ sonat. In isto tantum 
loco apud Hebraeos scribatur quidem PHE, sed legatur P.”’ 
As exceptions I would like to note. 1m» maadé and nnb ava; the 
spelling iepte for nnp°’ and neptalti for *nbnp1 may originate in 
printers (or even copists) mistakes, instead of iephthe and neph- 
thalthi. The gemination of 5 is indicated in the Septuagint by 
mg and in Origen by ¢g@; cf. f.i.: s. v. man: JYamgove (A) and 
thaffue, s. v. NB¥: cergup (G), s. v. AX: Baagegw (0), s. v. pi: 
tepgodou (0). Forms like 75n xogga (B) would prove the late 
date, when this transliteration originated; but on the other hand, 
the rendering of n by x is old, cf. on n. 

x is o; cf. Jerome’s statements in paragraph XIII. 
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Pp is K. 

is p. 

w and w are a; cf. Jerome’s assertions in paragraph XIII and 
our conclusions in paragraph XIV. 

n isd; gemination: Td (in the Septuagint) and J? (in Origen) ; 
cf. f. i.: no warday (G), Tnx adda (0), s. v. ji: ouedder (0). 

This list together with the list given in paragraph X will be 
sufficient to clarify the problem of the phonetic value of the 
letters of the Greek and Latin alphabets respectively, too. Only 
one letter remains, which requires a special discussion: € (e). 
Does this letter indicate a full vowel or only a murmuring vowel? 
We are anxious not to introduce into this monograph the termi- 
nology of the Tiberian grammar; otherwise we would formulate 
our problem thus: does € stand for a vowel or for a sw? The cases 
dealt with in §19b as differentiated from c might suggest an 
answer that € could very well be thought of as indicating a mere 
murmuring vowel. But these three instances are, as far as I can see, 
the only possible proofs for such an assumption, since elsewhere € 
stands for a short i sound; cf. f. i. §23a and 8. On the other hand it 
seems to me that the murmuring vowel or Nw of the Tiberian gram- 
mar has no equivalent in the pronunciation underlying the trans- 
literations; cf. §22: 7D1 fxop, yow ua; §23:19> Axov. It is practic- 
ally impossible to pronounce these words, without inserting 
some kind of a helping vowel between the two subsequent con- 
sonants. And yet the transliterator saw no need to indicate it. 
Consequently, if we find an €, we have to consider it as repre- 
senting a full vowel. But how then can we account for the cases 
listed in $19b? The form mwim veovea can be eliminated, since e 
may be considered as the consonantal equivalent of n (cf. above 
sub nm) and not as a vowel; thus this form belongs to the sub- 
division c, being like Mwin7 drusa. Otherwise §19b corresponds 
exactly to the nominative forms listed in §103 (as com- 
pared with §102). The close phonetic relationship between 
€ and t may also be realized from the transliterations in §55a, 
where € and ¢ are used promiscuously; cf. especially the change 
of € into u from the absolute form non Jeovep to the correspond- 
ing conjugated form o-non dveodipnu, while bSwn Yeogud has 
the t even in the absolute form. 
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XXIV. SIGLA 


As for the scheme and the arrangement of this study, I trust that 
I have been sufficiently successful in the systematic ordering 
and classifying of the transliterations, so that a few short notes 
of explanation will suffice to make the use of it a relatively 
simple matter. 

The following abbreviations have been employed: A stands 
for Codex A of the Septuagint; B for Codex B; where both codices 
agree in their reading, I put G.—o indicates the Second Column of 
Origen’s Hexapla.—H-R refers to the Septuagint Concordance by 
Hatch and Redpath; cf. §{ V.—Quotations in Latin alphabet 
originate from Jerome: On after such a citation indicates, that it 
is taken from his Onomastica Sacra; J gives his commentaries as 
the source.—MT = the Hebrew Masoretic Text, according to Kittel’s 
Biblia Hebraica, Leipzig 1905.—MdO=P. Kahle: Masoreten des 
Ostens, Leipzig 1913.—The sigla used in connection with Hebrew 
words in Babylonian vocalization (f.i. Ec 1) refer to Professor 
Kahle’s ‘‘Catalogue of Hebrew Bible Mss. from Babylon,” pub- 
lished in the ZAW 1928, pp. 113-137. A continuation of this 
Catalogue appeared in a leaflet headed: “‘Sigla fiir die hebraischen 
Bibelhandschriften aus Babylonien,’’ which is included in the 
edition of Numeri et Deuteronomium of Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica, 
Stuttgart 1935—MTK = Paul Kahle, Der masoretische Text des 
Alten Testaments nach der Uberlieferung der babylonischen Juden, 
Leipzig 1902. The basis of this monograph is the Ms. or. qu. 
680 of the Berlin State Library, which is called ‘“‘Ec 1”’ in the 
above cited Catalogue—MdWI=Paul Kahle, Masoreten des 
Westens I. Stuttgart 1927—MdWII =id., II. Stuttgart 1930.— 
Bar=Falk Bar, Liturgische Dichtungen von Jannat und Samuel, 
Bonn 1936.—Edelmann = Raphael Edelmann, Zur Friihgeschichte 
des Mahzor, Stuttgart 1934.—Ms. 105 JThS=A Bible Ms. with 
the Babylonian vocalization containing most of the former pro- 
phets with Targum, in the Library of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America—B-L=Hans Bauer und Pontus Leander, 
Historische Grammatik der hebréischen Sprache des Alten Testa- 
ments. Halle (Saale) 1918seq. —ZAW = Zeitschrift fiir die alttes- 
tamentliche Wissenschaft.—BV = Babylonian vocalization.—PV = 
Palestinian vocalization—Sam.=Hebrew Pentateuch of the 
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Samaritans (not to be identified with von Gall’s edition! Cf.para- 
graph XXVI f.)—Mayser=E. Mayser, Grammatik der griech- 
ischen Papyri aus der Ptolemaerzeit, Leipzig 1906.—Thompson = 
E. M. Thompson, An Introduction to Greek and Latin Palaeog- 
raphy, Oxford 1912. 


XXV. METHOD APPLIED 


I put myself to pains to explain every form in transliteration 
from the standpoint of the text as it is found, without attempting 
to make arbitrary corrections in conformity with the Masoretic 
text. The temptation to such a procedure was frequently very 
great, particularly in those passages, where the different reading 
of Origen’s Hexapla, as compared with the corresponding Hebrew 
word, did not seem to fit in the context; cf. f. i. Mal. 2.13: mr: 
nip (Kal), Origen: nip (Pi’el). According to the usage of biblical 
Hebrew, the verb 7D in the Kal means ‘‘to turn somewhere,” 
and in the Pi’el ‘‘to remove something.”’ It is obvious that Origen, 
although he read here the verb in the Pi’el, must have con- 
nected with it the meaning of the Kal; for otherwise the sentence 
is senseless. A similar case is Ps. 36.2: mr: y¥ 2, Origen: yw. 
The Masoretic vocalization indicates a person who sins, whilst 
the transliteration would mean the abstractum, the sin. But the 
personal suffix in the following word °3? clearly refers to a person. 
Whether Origen has been misled by the rhythm: geoa .. . peoa, 
or whether in his days »¥ and y¥7 could be used promiscuously 
to indicate the same meaning, is hard to decide; cf. also Isa. 26.10, 
where Jerome reads y# > for the Masoretic y¥9. 

I was saved from any such treatment of the transliterations 
as based upon subjective corrections by the methodology indi- 
cated by Bergstrasser as fundamental to all scholarly activity 
of this type (Hebrdische Grammatik, II. Teil. I. C. Hinrichs. 
Leipzig 1929, p. v): ‘‘Zu beachten ist, dass ein in seinem Aufbau 
gestOrter, im ganzen sinnloser Satz sehr wohl einwandfreie 
Einzelworte und -formen enthalten, dass umgekehrt aus zum 
Teil unmoglichen Einzelformen ein syntaktisch méglicher Satz 
aufgebaut sein, ja dass innerhalb des Einzelwortes Sinnvolles 
und Sinnloses sich mischen kann, dass also die Frage der gram- 
matischen Verwertbarkeit von Fall zu Fall mit Riicksicht auf 
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die zur Erérterung stehende grammatische Erscheinung erwogen 
werden muss.”’ As an example of the possibilities last referred to 
by Bergstrasser I should like to cite the word 779n2 in Ps. 31.8 
which according to Wutz is rendered by Origen: Beefdax, and 
according to H—-R: Beedéax. Both transliterations are open to 
suspicion. Even the rendering of a 0 by ¢ (according to Wutz) 
would constitute a aaé \eyouevor; but its transliteration into \ 
(according to H-R) is completely inexplicable. Yet in §118a 
I have included the word, since there the prepositions are dis- 
cussed and in that connection the rendering of 2 in J7I0N3 is a 
matter not open to doubt. 


XXVI. GENERAL RESULTS: THE NOUN 


a) Iam inclined to consider as the most characteristic feature 
of the pronunciation of Hebrew, as reflected in the translitera- 
tions, the fact that the vocalization of the noun does not undergo 
any changes—except in the latter period—when suffixa are 
added to it (as for instance: the personal pronoun, the feminine 
ending), or when the noun is being put in the plural. To illustrate 
this fact, I bring a selection of examples in the same order as 
they are listed in the Grammar, always referring to the para- 
graph, where they can be found: §$15a; the singular-forms, which 
have to be presupposed, can be seen in §13. It will be noted 
that the second vowel in the singular-forms is an 7 (f.i. nua 
Barn), whilst in the plural-forms the spelling is with an € (f.i. 
o’nva Bwreeu). Whether this is only accidental, since € and n 
were at the time of the transliterations no longer differentiated 
(cf. f. i. nos nued and qnox eved ax ; 771 yadep and 771 yadnpa), 
or whether this change in spelling was meant to indicate that the ac- 
cent does not rest any longer on this syllable, I must leave open.— 
§19a; in §20a note ow latusim. — §82b: b> xwd and chollo. — 
§91a: mado NaGava; nba nabala; a7) nadaboth; anp vaxaywd; 
mw) nasama, nasamoth; nptx sadaca.—§94a: 77971 yadnpa and 
mwap cadesa, as compared with the corresponding forms in §94: 
a1 yadep and wip Kadns.—§123: x” veceper; »pon yxedext; 
nyo waott; "wa basari—§126: ADpo macoma.—§131: 4727 
dabarach.—§133: yisw caxnvav.—§136a: wip Kadns, Kadnoem; Pw 
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gap.6, saridim; 7on Jayap, thamarim.— §137b: myn yaaa, 
yaBawd; m9 yadnpa, yadnpwd; mo) yada, yahtkwd. This 
grammatical rule can be traced even in the Babylonian and 
Palestinian systems; cf. op3> Lam. 3.23; Ps. 101.8; Job 7.18 
in Ms. Ec 1 (MTK, p. 71) *.#N73 1 Ki. 20.32 in Ms. 105 JThS; cf. 
also paragraph XXIXB subdivision 6.—In this connection I wish 
to point out that originally even the Construct State did not 
imply a change or a dropping of a vowel; cf. f. i. §138a and §139; 
also in §140b forms like: 77p8 ewapad; TovS asamath; Ayr) 
yaGBaad; in §141: pon armanoth and mow cadnuwt; cf. 
q XXIX B 8. 

Consequently, if we find the following forms in transliteration 
for the Hebrew root 790: 45 wedex; 207 ammelech; 050 weAXEL, 
malchi; 225 melchechem; 0559 wedxau; 240d Nawadkxn—they 
go back to the following different ways of pronouncing this 
triconsonantal noun, and have to be arranged accordingly: 79»: 
a) (cf. §84): ‘259 malchi, °250b Aawadxn; b) (cf. §85): »D9n 
meAxet, 09999 melchechem, 095 wedxam; c) (cf. §95): 7m wereX, 
3$n7 ammelech. Similarly, 0°»q¥ seraphim must not be regarded 
as a pluralis fractus to 11% saraph—to which the plural could 
only be saraphim, cf. ron Yayap, plur. thamarim—, but is the 
regularly built plural to »7 seraph. 

b) Generally speaking, all nouns can be divided into three 
main groups according to their characteristic vowel: the a-class, 
the i-class and the o-class. Further phonetic development results 
in the partition of the i-class into an €-group and an t-group 
(cf. paragraph XXIII sub °), and similarly in a subdivision of 
the o-class into an o-group and an ov-group (cf. ib. sub 1). This 
observation furnished us with the key for the systematical 
arrangement of the various nominal formations. While applying 
this system to the Bisyllabic Triconsonantal Nouns (chapter 
XIII) we noticed, much to our own surprise, that it was the 
second syllable that mostly had the characteristic vowel, the 
first syllable varying in every group between a and e. This would 
suggest a supposition that in these cases the second syllable had 
the stressed vowel, a rather startling assertion; for these nouns 
generally coincide with nominal formations called in the Tiberian 
grammar nomina segolata, whose characteristic feature it is that 
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their second vowel is grammatically considered as a mere helping 
vowel, the first vowel being the stressed one. We confine ourselves 
here to merely noting this amazing fact without commenting 
upon it; cf. the explanation of this attitude of ours in paragraph 
XXVIII. The variation between a and € as first vowel we would 
attribute to dialectical differences; cf. paragraph X XXIII. The 
same variation occurs also in §19a compared with b, and in §117 
compared with §118; cf. subdivision e near the end. 

c) Nearly all the cases of nominal formations with pre- 
fixed », which can be found in transliteration, have the vowel a 
in the first syllable; they are listed and classified in chapter XIV. 
But still the following few forms remain to be mentioned, where 
the prefix has the vowel 7: s. v. m71: mimizra; s. v. m9n¥0: mesa- 
loth; s. v. 11w wLovyaB O;s. Vv. ]2wD: METXVN O;S. V. VDWD: mesphat, 
Meog~arte O; s. v. Mw) mesra. 

In this connection I wish to call the attention to a similar 
fact: According to §139, the formation of the stat. constr. masc. 
plur. does not involve any change of a vowel in the transliteration. 
The only exception I am aware of is: s. v.]2 Bvn O (as compared 
with Bavn in codex A). 

d) Chapter XV proves that the article has always been 
pronounced as ‘“‘a’’, even—if we be permitted to point to a 
differentiation in the Tiberian Grammar — before a 9, (cf. B—L. 
§31k); cf. in §114: ppn= aagns and ann aagab.—It seems that 
only from the period of the Second Column on, which coincides, 
as we said in paragraph V, with Codex a of the Septuagint, the 
article was followed by gemination of the immediately subsequent 
consonant; cf. f. i. pa axws, wmbn adwys, and wpm akaray, all 
three in codex B ($115), as compared with their spelling axxws, 
adAwns, and axkaray in codex A (§116). The period of the Second 
Column marks the beginning, and not the final accomplishment 
of this development. So it is explicable that in even as late a 
period as Jerome’s days this rule was not yet strictly observed; 
note f.i. forms like: m7" adagim, p7xn asedec (§115), taken 
from his Commentaries. 

e) Acareful examination of the examples listed and arranged 
in Chapter XVI will prove that the transliteration of the Insep- 
arable Prepositions b32 as Ba, xa, Na respectively (in §117), 
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does not coincide with the cases, when according to the Tiberian 
grammar (cf. B-L. §25w), they carry this vowel to indicate the 
article; note f. i. cases like M2 Bava, 0923 Baxas, 03272 BadBaBap; 
the context (construct state or noun with personal suffixes) ex- 
cludes any possibility of vocalizing these words as with an 
article; cf. paragraph XXIXB 5. 

f) 1) The pronunciation of the nominal suffix of the 2. pers. 
sing. masc. as ax, as expounded in §124 subdivision 1, is upheld 
by the spelling qwrrm in Sam. Gen. 22.2, 13, 16 for 17m of the 
Masoretic Text. The x is in these caseS mater lectionis for ‘‘a’’; 
cf. in Sam. forms like Gen. 42.38; 44.32: }uwa (MT: 12a); Ex. 
23.31: ‘naw. (MT: °AY}); Num. 5.18: o-nNon (MT: 0°797); Deut. 
28.7: maxpn (MT: 0'Dp7); cf. also paragraph XXIXB1.—2) Ac- 
cording to §128, between the noun in the singular and the suffix 
of the 2. pers. plur. masc. xeu, a helping vowel € is inserted; cf. 
corresponding forms in the Sam. Lev. 26.19: n> 1y (MT: O3%¥); 
Ex. 12.11: a>-dpmy (mt: 029p0:); Lev. 1.2: n>"anp (MT: 02229p). 
In these instances the noun is undoubtedly in the sing; for the 
plural formations of the cited nouns would be o>°mbpn and 
o>-nua4p respectively; cf. also Sam. Gen. 45.20: o>-9y). (MT: 
D27”Y)), which is a sing. form, according to the verb pinn; cf. 
also paragraph XXIX.B16.—3) The vocalization of the suffix 
of the 2. pers. sing. masc. with verbal forms as ach (cf. §748) 
has its parallel in the spelling with Sam. Num. 11.23: qs 1p 
(MT: 7p"). 

It is very regrettable that we could not rely on the text of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, which Gall used as the basis for his 
edition (Der hebriéische Pentateuch der Samaritaner, Giessen 
1914-18), but had to consult his apparatus criticus in nearly 
all the instances, where reference is made throughout this mono- 
graph to Sam. 


XXVII. THE VERB 


1) Verbal forms (and nominal forms just the same) I have 
arranged according to the criterion of similar vocalization in the 
spelling of the transliteration, without paying too much attention 
as to whether this treatment is justified by their place in the Heb- 
rew conjugations. Take for instance §54: The common element in 
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the forms discussed there is their vocalization a-t. For this reason 
I have listed the forms of Imperfect Kal of the verba mediae 
together with the Imperfect Hiph‘il forms of the verba mediae 
1, since they belong to that category by virtue of their vocali- 
zation (a-t). 

2) The verb is dealt with in the Grammar exhaustively; 
at least I endeavoured, and I may hope that I succeeded in 
listing there every form which occurs in transliteration. I orig- 
inally tried to reach the same degree of completeness even in 
the second part of the Grammar, dealing with the nominal forms: 
but experience taught me the impossibility of attaining that 
goal, and practical considerations proved that it may not even 
be desirable to overload the lists, which are sometimes long 
enough anyhow. 

3) Chapter IX shows that in the earlier period the waw, 
both as waw conjunctivum and as waw consecutivum, was simi- 
larly transliterated merely as ov; cf. paragraph X XXIII sub- 
division 3; cf. also in the mT forms like: N42) and xiax) (Isa. 
37.24), 27ns) (ib., 25), °mm (ib., 26). There can be no doubt at 
all, that the waws in these verbal forms are consecutive waws; 
note the perfect ’™?y in verse 24, marking the beginning of this 
poem. B.-L. §24d is therefore wrong in stating that ‘‘die urspriing- 
liche Form dieser Konjunktion (scil. the waw consecutivum) ist 
ua (mit kurzem freiem @)’’; similarly, the Biblia Hebraica editio 
R. Kittel (Liber Jesaiae, Stuttgart 1929) had no right to emend 
these forms into: N73), 8i38), 29N8) and °7nm). Here again, as in the 
case of the article (cf. paragraphs XXVId and XXVIII sub- 
division 4), the Second Column marks the beginning of a new 
method; cf. §79. But forms like jpn) oped Dev (§78a), SIP") ovlKpa 
(§78b), 17321 ouceyap (78c) prove that here, too, this development 
had just begun and the goal was still far from being reached. 


XXVIII. RELATION TO THE TIBERIAN SYSTEM 


I purposely avoided referring to the rules of Hebrew Grammar 
according to the Tiberian School. The problem as to whether 
the Tiberian system can be linked to the non-Masoretic systems 
(I emphasize the plural!), has to be investigated very carefully, 
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and I would consider it poor method, if I were to pick out the 
raisins from the cake, instead of paying similar attention to all 
the grammatical and lexical phenomena. Nevertheless, here and 
there I pointed out a few striking proofs of divergencies in the 
development of the two systems in question (i.e. the Tiberian 
system and the transliterations),—cf. f. i. our remarks on °27/87) 
(s. v. TIN), 228 (s. v. 31D), 8, 7727 (s. v. 727), as well as §5a, 
§15—by merely citing the corresponding paragraph in B-L. 
By this procedure I merely wish to indicate what a new 
approach to so many problems of Hebrew grammar we may 
arrive at by freeing ourselves of the traditional grammatical 
conception. Instead of fixing rules and noting exceptions to these 
rules, a practice adopted by all Hebrew grammars, we do better 
to realize that the cases listed as mere exceptions form also rules, 
and are evidence of an otherwise forgotten different pronunci- 
ation of certain grammatical formations. To this conclusion we 
are lead by projecting the results of this monograph upon the 
Tiberian vocalization. I would rather have any more detailed 
discussion of these problems postponed until my researches in 
this field are advanced enough to permit the formulation of more 
or less definite conclusions. Only this I wish to make clear right 
now that instead of speaking of the Tiberian system (in the 
singular!) I would consider it more appropriate to differentiate 
between the various ways of pronouncing Hebrew, by the com- 
bination of which the so-called Tiberian system arose. To sub- 
stantiate this statement, which if proven to be correct, will result, 
I am sure, in an essentially new explanation of very many 
grammatical phenomena, thus leading towards the establish- 
ment of dialectical differences in the pronunciation of Hebrew 
between the two kingdoms of Israel and Judah, cf. paragraph 
XXXITI, I wish to bring a few instances of rather general import- 
ance: 1) In the Tiberian grammar the gutturals are treated 
sometimes as full and sometimes as weak consonants; cf. s. v. 
70s the forms: 7681 Gen. 46.29 and 7081 ib. 42.24; 7bx> Ps. 
105.22 and 7bs¥ Num. 30.3.—s. v. ban the forms: ¥ann Ex. 22.25 
and 757? Deut. 24.6.—s. v. 4pm the forms: 1227) Ps. 78.57 and 
12972 1 Sam. 4.19.—s. v. pin the forms: 1pm Isa. 28.22 and iin 
2 Sam. 10.11.—s. v. 49n the forms: 119m Ezek. 26.18 and 117m 
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Hos. 11.11.— 2) The current Hebrew grammar invented the 
term “virtual lengthening,” to explain away some of the cases, 
where a guttural is treated as a full consonant; cf. s. v. aya the 
forms: 1929 Neh. 10.35 and aya> Isa. 44.15. — 3) We leave the 
question open as to whether nominal and verbal forms in pausa 
represent a lengthening of the context forms or the original 
forms; but there can be no doubt about it that both, the context 
form and its pausal form, belong to the same respective gram- 
matical scheme (qatl, qitl, qutl or with a, i, u in the perfect 
respectively, to give an instance); how can we now account for 
instance for the following pausal forms: s. v. jw2: Num. 5.21: 
3202 a qitl-form, but in pausa: Gen. 30.2: ]v3 a qatl-form; s. v. 
vaw: Prov. 13.24: iv3% a qitl-form, but in pausa: Ex. 28.21: 
vaw a qatl-form; s.v. wow: Jer. 15.9: mvew a qitl-form, but in 
pausa: Eccl. 1.3: ¥9¥7 a gatl-form. Or verbal forms: Gen. 37.3: 
ams and ib. 27.14: 378; Gen. 2.24: pat and 2 Kings 3.3: pat. 
The usual explanation that these pausal forms are built on the 
analogy of the other respective group of nominal or verbal forms, 
does not suffice at all; for, strangely enough, the three nouns 
cited here are vocalized with an a (i. e., as qatl-forms, to use the 
Tiberian terminology) in the Babylonian vocalization, and in 
the transliterations, and even their equivalent in Arabic is 
vocalized with an a. Consequently, instead of considering the 
Tiberian pausal forms as exceptions which require explanation, 
we find that the respective context-forms fall out of the regular 
qatl-scheme and belong to a different tradition, which served 
as one of the basic sources for the Tiberian vocalization. — 4) A 
similar development we can notice with certain forms with waw 
consecutivum, like: s. v. 71a the forms: Gen. 2.22: }2"1 and Josh. 
19.50: 722; s. v. 7D] the forms: Jer. 52.27: 73%1 and 2 Kings 25.21: 
721; s. v. ms the forms: 2 Sam. 23.15: min") and 1 Chron. 14.17: 
wm; further s. v. 7DN the forms: Num. 11.30: 708 and Gen. 
49.33: 081; s.v. aya the forms: Jud. 15.5: 7193 and 193%); 
s. v. a the forms: Gen. 47.11: avi) and Ps. 107.36: avi.— 5) To 
explain away the inconsistency in applying the dagesh lene to 
the ndD272, the grammarians invented the term “sw medium,” 
the apparent fallacy of which may be demonstrated by a few 
instances: s. v. 7993 the forms: Gen. 49.26: n573 and ib. 28.4: 
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n272; further Jer. 17.2: 1919 and 2 Sam. 17.9: 5bI9; s. v. Jem the 
forms: Gen. 19.21: 257 and 2 Sam. 10.3: 79579). These and many 
other similar observations induced me to refrain as far as possible 
from referring to any parallel phenomena as might otherwise 
have been pointed out in the course of this study. 


XXIX. RELATION TO THE BABYLONIAN AND 
PALESTINIAN SYSTEM 


Entirely different is my attitude in this monograph towards 
the non-Masoretic systems of vocalization, namely the Baby- 
lonian and the Palestinian system. I went carefully through all 
the material I could get hold of (cf. the list of abbreviations in 
paragraph XXIV) and made as profuse a use of it as possible. 
The references to words with the Babylonian vocalization in 
most cases go back to manuscripts and Geniza fragments, which 
have not been published until now anywhere else; these texts 
have been made available to me by the curtesy of Professor Kahle 
and Professor Marx (cf. paragraph XXXIV). But although the 
references with the Palestinian vocalization appeared already in 
print in various text publications, I still venture to say that my 
evaluation of these cited forms is entirely new, since I abandon 
the prevalent standpoint, as adopted in the text publications 
from which I derived my references, namely not to consider these 
forms as units in themselves, but always to discuss merely their 
single vowel points in connection with and as equivalents of the 
corresponding Tiberian punctuation; cf. f.i. MdW II, p. 17*: 
“Dies Zeichen (i. e. *) steht auch da, wo in tiberischer Punkta- 
tion ein defektiv geschriebenes kurzes u steht..... Von den 
beiden Zeichen fiir e (* und ’) entspricht im allgemeinen das 
erstere tiberischem Sere, das letztere tiberischen Segol und Swa 
mobile; jedoch findet sich das erstere Zeichen haufig auch da, 
wo wir Swa mobile erwarten wiirden.... ; das Zeichen ent- 
spricht auch 6fters tiberischem Segol.... Andererseits ent- 
spricht das Zeichen * gelegentlich auch tiberischem Sere,”’ etc. 
Bar p. 19: “Ein Schwa kennt die Handschrift nicht. Stets ist 
ein bei uns mit nw versehener Buchstabe mit Vokal versehen. 
Am haufigsten mit einem a Vokal.”’ 
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By these explanations the learned editors of the texts referred 
to presuppose—though perhaps without being aware of it them- 
selves—that the Palestinian vocalization represents merely a 
new possibility of expressing Tiberian Hebrew vowels. To dis- 
prove any assumption of this kind, we wish to point out two 
examples: In the forms ApsS (for onpbnsa, cf. further down 
sub B 11), and -p*? (cf. ib. 8) we would have to explain the first ’ 
as corresponding to a nw, and the immediately following same 
vowel sign as a Sere or Segol respectively. The aim of the vocali- 
zation was surely not to confuse the reader, who would thus be 
at a perfect loss in his endeavors to identify the * with one of 
the corresponding Tiberian vowels. Similarly we would consider 
it utterly illogical to state that ‘in the PV the mw is replaced 
by a vowel, mostly by a.’”’ We are entitled to expect an explanation 
as to when this nw is replaced by an a and when and under what 
phonetic conditions by another vowel; furthermore: how do we 
know that a sw was originally there; and why was a full vowel 
substituted for it? Cf. our refutation of O. Pretzl in paragraph 
III.—Pontus Leander’s ‘‘Bemerkungen zur palastinischen Uber- 
lieferung des Hebradischen” (ZAW 1936, pp. 91-99) deal with 
the subject from an entirely different angle. 

In dealing with these non-Masoretic texts, I on the other hand 
paid no attention whatsoever to the Tiberian system, but was anx- 
ious to explain every grammatical phenomenon apart from any out- 
side consideration, startling though the results may have seemed 
at first toa man who has been thoroughly trained in the Masoretic 
Grammar. I thus hope to have paved the way also for a real 
grammatical appreciation of Hebrew according to these two 
non-Masoretic vocalization systems. 

A. 1) As a parallel phenomenon to the cases of preservation 
of the second vowel in verbal forms, as dealt with in §5a and 
elsewhere (f. i. in §10ba the forms: 111m tepoyou, 1b5” teggodou, 
Ww Leguwpov), I should like to mention the Babylonian vocali- 
zation, where we meet similar forms, like: Job 6.17 :i35i?; ib. 6.25: 
i403; Ps. 106.28: 45*7; all these instances are taken from the 
Ms. Ec 1; cf. also sub B 7.—2) The formations discussed in the 
§§7a, 31a and 49a have parallels in the Babylonian system, too, 
in forms like: 43555°, p>F* and others, cf. MdO, p. 165. — 3) The 
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preservation of the second vowel in verbal forms with personal 
suffixes, as f. i. INN Vetopyve, 2122 10N VowBaByru, 12210" wewBa- 
Bevvov (cf. §73 sq.), can be proved in the Babylonian system as 
well, cf. forms like: Prov. 29.4: Aidam; ib. 1.32: dinnin; Job 29. 16: 
iiprix; Ps. 37.33: {ia1y>; ib. 27.9: sisryn; Job 21.15: Ways; all 
these examples originate in the Ms. Ec 1; cf. also MdO, p. 185, 
and similarly here sub B 10.— 4) To the transliteration of the 
imperative of the pi‘el with € in the first syllable (§38a) cf. 
infta>. Ps. 22.24 in Ms. Ec 1 (MTK, p. 79); ii) Jud. 19.24 in 
Ms. 105 JThS.—5) To the transliteration of the imperative 
of the hiph‘il with € in the first syllable (§63a) cf. ivon 1 Sam. 
7.3; An’ 2 Sam. 14.30; ion 2 Sam. 13.28; all three instances in 
Ms. 105 JThS. — 6) Parallel forms to §59, cf. the Dictionary 
Ss. V. NAY. 

B. In his Masoreten des Westens 1. p. 46, Paul Kahle 
notes as a result of an evaluation of the Hebrew texts with the 
Palestinian vocalization, which he published there, three major 
deviations of general importance from the established rules of the 
Tiberian Hebrew Grammar; two of them have their parallel phe- 
nomena in the transliterations: 1) The nominal suffix of the 2. 
pers. sing. masc. is —ak (and not —ka), cf. §124 subdivision 1; 
under subdivision 2 only two cases could be listed of an ending in 
—ka; cf. also { XXVI f 1).—2) The verbal forms of the 2. 
pers. sing. masc. of the perfect are vocalized according to a 
pronunciation gatalt (and not gatalta); cf. the §§$3a, 27a, 42, 
53a and 66.— At this occasion I wish to point out some more 
parallel developments of general importance between these two 
systems, which have not been noticed until now in the respective 
publications of Hebrew texts with PV.— 3) To the cases dealt 
with in the $$2a and 5a, namely: the retention of the second vowel 
in verbal formations, cf. Ama’n Jer. 30.18 (MdWI, p. 8), imap 
Hos. 14.8 (ib. p. »); wpi, abbreviated for wpin Isa. 8.15 (Kahle 
in ZAW 1901, p. 281). — 4) To the respective §§ in chapter XIX: 
the noun remains unchanged in the construct state, cf. maw 
Jer. 30.18 (ib., p. 8), 155 Isa. 44.26 (ib. p. 7), cipp Ps. 26.8 
(ib., p. 1) and niswnpa (ib., p. 1, line 2).— 5) To §117 (cf. also 
paragraph XXVIe), cf. forms like: yi32 (ib., p.m, line 16), va 
and 7wa (Bar, p. 19); ¥, abbreviated for nbwnd Isa. 7.25 (Kahle 
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in ZAW 1901, p. 280). — 6) To the cases dealt with in paragraph 
XXVIa: retention of the original vowels in derived nominal forms, 
cf. nam (MdWI, p. ?, line 12); 045} (Edelmann, p. x’, line 23; 
three times!). — 7) To §10ba (and similarly in the Babylonian sys- 
tem, cf. above under subdivision A1),cf. itiny Dan. 11.14 (MdWII, 
p. 75). — 8) To §15a (cf. also § XXVIa), cf. forms like: *y 
Dani MIS20Gba" pit 76), One Dart AZ 5 iby py Dye sean = 
opxpxnm) Isa. 8.19 (Kahle in ZAW 1901, p. 281). — 9) To §35: 
the prefix » vocalized with a, cf. 85, an abbreviation for ‘NN, 
Isa. 5.11 (Kahle in ZAW 1901, p. 277). — 10) To §73 seq. (and 
similarly in the Babylonian system, cf. above under subdivision 
A 3), cf. qnni Jer. 1.5 (MdWII, p. 78). — 11) To §118 cf. forms 
like 73, an abbreviation for 07275, Isa. 5.17; p43, an abbreviation 
for onpdna, Isa. 6.6; bb, an abbreviation for 305, Isan5:20" sal 
three instances from Kahle, ZAW 1901.— 12) The forms listed 
in §79a need not necessarily be considered as waw consecutivum; 
cf. a) Ps. 55.10 (MdWII, p. 84), Fisa) Ps. 55.4 (ib., p. 83), oansi 
Ps. 55.18 (ib., p. 84). — 13) To §23a: impv. forms with e€ in the 
first syllable, cf. siwn (Edelmann, p. n, line 1).— 14) To §55a, 
6 and §57: imperfect forms of the hiph‘il with ¢€ in the first syllable, 
cf. ap Ex. 13.18 (Edelmann, p. 7, line 6).—15) To §7bés: 3. 
pers. sing. masc. of the imperfect of verba primae gutturalis, with 
€ in the first syllable, cf. siry> Isa. 55.7 (Edelmann, p. 7’, line 4). 
— 16) To §128: the suffix of the 2. pers. plur. masc. as even, 
cf. £4, abbreviated for o5x"4yo Isa. 8.13 (Kahle in ZAW 1901, 
p. 281); cf. also paragraph XXVI f 2. 

The parallels to the transliterations of single words in their 
various derivations, that can be found in Hebrew Bible texts 
with Babylonian or Palestinian vocalization, as differing from 
the Tiberian way of vocalizing these words, I have noted at 
the proper places in the Dictionary. 


XXX. FORMATION OF THE NOUN 


Nouns I have treated separately according to their masculine or 
feminine formation; not according to their grammatical gender, 
but rather according to the external criterion of their endings. 
Thus for instance ov onw (ceuax, ceuw)—the derivatives of a 
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noun I bring in parenthesis—in §81 is listed as a masculine, where- 
as ov (semoth, ceuwau) in §81a is given as a feminine form (not. 
feminine noun!). This classification has a pragmatic sanction and 
may also be theoretically justified by the generalization of Jerome 
(editio Vallarsi, vol. IV., p. 10C): ‘“‘Estque Hebraici characteris 
idioma, ut omnia, quae in syllabam finiuntur IM masculina sint, 
et pluralia, ut CHERUBIM et SERAPHIM. Et quae in OTH, 
feminina et pluralia, ut SABAOTH;”’ cf. similarly paragraph 
XIV. 


XXXI. TRANSLITERATIONS AND RABBINIC STATEMENTS 


In paragraph XXIX we believe to have established beyond 
any doubt the interrelation between the various non-Masoretic 
systems of pronunciation of Hebrew words. By applying the term 
‘‘non-Masoretic’”’ to these systems, we are afraid we might create 
the impression that they are thus discriminated against, denying 
them, so to say, the right of existence as compared with the 
authorised Masoretic system. We, therefore, wish to emphasize 
that the traditional terminology is wrong in both directions: The 
term Tiberian or Masoretic system is misleading, since it repre- 
sents a combination of at least two different systems, as we have 
shown in paragraph XXVIII; and the classification of the 
non-Tiberian systems as non-Masoretic is incorrect, too; for 
there are quite a number of Rabbinic passages which can not be 
understood unless we refer to these non-Tiberian systems as the 
basic pronunciation of Hebrew of their days. I wish to illustrate 
this thesis by one example for each: the transliteration system 
and the Babylonian system: 1) In ma7. mwNnra WIN editio Theodor 
(Berlin 1903 seq.) p. 70 on the verse: nvy -we b> nx obs gn 
NO aw mm (Gen. 1.31) we read: and IN¥D PRD D5 bw Innna 
NvD 3 737) TN 31 TIM. This statement requires such a pronun- 
ciation of the two words 4N» and ni, that they could phonetically 
be misunderstood for each other; the Tiberian vocalization as 
Tk) and n}p excludes any such chance. But in the transliteration 
of the Second Column of the Hexapla 7%» is rendered wd (Ps. 
46.2) and mi uw (Ps. 49.15). The only difference between uwd 
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and ww, namely 6-0, does not count; cf. paragraph XXIII sub 
1, where 5 instances are brought to prove that 7 at the end of 
the word was sometimes rendered by #, so that even 14ND could 
very likely have been pronounced as: ww; cf. A. Marx in JOR, 
N.S. XIII (1923) p. 358. — 2) In the Babylonian Talmud, San- 
hedrin fol. 5b we read: O78 722 ANT TNS apd °an 7dm nn oyD 
p>mory oda ons mo pd cond tox cnNoWwa omMmoy odarow 
ipywsn pr oyxaw od anm pod sa tnx pobn 2nd wos Pawnwa 
TONP OYS3°D Nad AYN A> WIT OwAa~M NIM: “Once Rabbi came 
to a certain place and saw people kneading their dough in a state 
of impurity. Said he to them: Wherefore do ye knead your dough 
in impurity? They replied: A certain scholar came here and 
taught us: Water of the pond (o’yxa »») does not make fit for 
impurity. But he had really taught them: the liquid of eggs 
(o°x°2 °D) and they misunderstood him to say: water of the pond.” 
On this passage Tossafoth remark: ,o’yx¥a °) 1120 WYN A" Mon 
-TOSpT O72 OT NAD WLPNT n’as) torysad Ol Pay INT Non 
oxa ja yy .qsa ba soi aNd: (Job 8.11) ano7 .oxa °D WT 
oxad: “It is surprising that they could err between o’x’2 °» and 
oyxa 0? Said R. Tam: They thought that by saying ox’ °» he 
meant water of the pond, referring to the verse Job 8.11; they 
thus confused ox (ponds) and oa (eggs).’”’ R. Tam thus 
deviates from the wording of the Talmud by declaring a con- 
fusion of ox°a (eggs) and o»yxa (ponds) too far fetched; he there- 
fore substitutes the Hebrew words ovya for its Aramaic equi- 
valent oyxa and finds a confusion between ory72 (eggs) and oxa - 
(ponds) quite possible. According to the Tiberian system, they 
are vocalized o’s’a (eggs) and 0’s3 (ponds); there does, therefore, 
still exist_a difference in the pronunciation of these two words. 
Fortunately, the verse Job 8.11 referred to by R. Tam is pre- 
served in the Babylonian vocalization in Ms. Ec 1 and the word 
in question is vocalized here as n¥a (MTK, p. 71), which cor- 
responds exactly to the pronunciation of this word in the mean- 
ing: eggs. We now interpret the Talmudical passage thus: The 
scholar had taught: ox’. °*) meaning: the liquid of eggs; his 
audience heard him very well, but misunderstood the etymology 
of his decision 0°¥°2 °) as meaning: water of the pond, having in 
mind the verse Job 8.11; cf. paragraph XX. 
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XXXII. TRANSLITERATIONS AND THE SEPTUAGINT 


In paragraph IV I alluded to the fact that this monograph repre- 
sents a continuation of a series of studies on the Septuagint, 
which I had begun by publishing my Septwagintaprobleme I. By 
applying the results of this study, as worked Out especially in 
paragraph XXIII, to the Septuagint, we are in a position to 
differentiate between the various sources, by the combination 
of which an apparently uniform Septuagint text arose. Since this 
criterion has entirely been overlooked until now, I wish to sub- 
stantiate my assertion by pointing out a few instances: Codex A 
of the Septuagint is composed of different portions, each of them 
belonging to different periods; cf. f. i. the transliteration of 73n 
in 1 Chron. 7.31 as xaGep and ib. 4.18 as aBep; the explanation 
may be found in paragraph XXIII sub n.—n1y is rendered in 
1 Chron. 7.21 as efep (cf. §95) and ib. 12.9 as afep (cf. §94) — 
}7n is in Gen. 29.4: xappay and ib. 11.27: appayv (cf. paragraph 
XXIII sub n). These examples are sufficient to prove that codex 
A, not only when considered as an entity covering ‘the entire 
Bible, but even on the single Biblical books, goes back to dif- 
ferent sources. The same is true of Codex B also, as may be seen 
from these examples: the word mbinn (in the connection bax 
mind) is transliterated in 1 Kings 4.12 as wawda; ib. 19.16 as 
waovAa and Jud. 7.22 as weovAa. For explanation cf. paragraph 
XXIII sub ) (w-ov) and sub n (rendered as €).— 2 Chron. 8.18: 
mppis is rendered: eis Dwyerpa (read: eis Qyerpa) and ib. 9.10: 
vpind: €k Dougerp (read: €€ Ovgerp); cf. paragraph XXIII sub. 
It may be of interest to refer here to the similar conclusions we 
arrived at concerning the Hexapla of Origen (cf. paragraph V near 
the end) and the transliterations of Jerome (cf. paragraph IX). 
We thus realize that one of the most significant criteria of the works 
of those early centuries is their mixed type. And why should we 
blame those pious compilers or copyists for having overlooked 
apparent discrepancies, if these inner contradictions escaped the 
attention of the scholars until to-day, as is the case with the trans- 
literations of the Septuagint and Origen; and as to Jerome, all we 
have until now is the general statement, unaccompanied by any 
evidence at all, which Franz X. Wutz makes in his book: Die 
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Transkriptionen von der Sepiuaginta bis zu Hieronymus (Kohl- 
hammer, Stuttgart 1925, p. 3): ‘‘Hieronymus ist nur mit grésster 
Vorsicht zu beniitzen, da er ein gewaltiges Sammelsurium von 
Formen aus allen Jahrhunderten eines Zeitraumes von 7-800 
Jahren bot. Da Hieronymus trotz aller Gelehrsamkeit der 
historisch-kritische Blick fiir die Divergenz seiner Materialien 
fehlte, so haufte er Material auf Material ohne zu ahnen, um 
was es ging; ja er nahm oft Stellung gegen alte Formen, ohne 
zu wissen, wie sehr sie durch die alte Orthographie berechtigt 
waren.” I do hope that the scholarly reader of this study will 
not find himself at a loss as Dr. Wutz does; but I am not so 
sure of it that it is entirely the fault of Jerome that Dr. Wutz 
could not find the key to an understanding of the systems under- 
lying his transliterations. And as to Jerome’s lack of a historical- 
critical sense—what an absurdity to expect it from an author 
of the beginning of the fifth century! 

The mixed type as a characteristic feature we could also see, 
though in general outline only, in the Tiberian system; cf. para- 
graph XXVIII; the non-Masoretic systems represent it likewise, 
as became clear to me while going through the entire material 
to look out for parallel grammatical developments. In future, 
the Hebrew Grammar and the Hebrew dictionary will have to take 
these facts into account and to broaden their basis so as to include 
all the material available, without discriminating between Ma- 
soretic forms as authoritative and non-Masoretic forms merely 
to frame the work up scientifically; cf. the statement made in 
OLZ 1929, quoted at the beginning of paragraph XXIII. 


XXXIII. Two DIALEcTs oF BIBLICAL HEBREW 


1) Throughout this study we laid the main emphasis upon re- 
cording grammatical facts as preserved in these non-Masoretic 
evidences of pronunciation, and upon arranging and classifying 
them according to their own laws, the basis for which had to be 
found through inner criteria. No serious attempt has been made 
to explain the phenomena; the limited material at our disposal 
does not seem to be encouraging for any attempt of this kind. 
But there is even another consideration, which has to be taken 
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into account and which directly excludes the possibility of 
phonetic connections and interdependance of the variously pro- 
nounced grammatical forms. 

While merely noting facts, we had to record a great many 
nominal and verbal forms, which belong to different formations 
according to the different systems of vocalization; f.i. vaw and 
vow are qitl-forms in the Tiberian system, but qatl-forms in the 
transliteration; vice versa 777 and wp) are qatl-forms in the 
Tiberian system, but qitl-forms in the transliteration; the imper- 
ative to ond is in the Tiberian system on? (i. e. an imperfect 
with a), but Aoou in the transliteration (i. e. imperfect with o); 
the participle plur. of ypn is °¥20 in the Tiberian system, but wean 
in the transliteration. These and similar observations suggest the 
explanation that the two systems involved can not be considered 
as directly connected with each other, or one to be a later phonetic 
development of the other, but that they most definitely reflect 
a twofold way of pronouncing Hebrew. Both of them may go 
back to a common ancestor, which we would call Original Heb- 
rew (Urhebraeisch) ; they represent two separate branches of this 
original, each one of them with a further phonetic development 
of its own. 

And now the problem arises: can we account, in the histor- 
ical development of Hebrew during the biblical period, for 
such an assumption of two independent pronunciations or 
dialects? I am inclined to answer this question in the affirmative 
and to regard the kingdoms of Israel and Judah respectively as 
the homelands of these dialectical differences. 

2) In paragraph XIV we saw that the practice of the trans- 
literations to make no differentiation between & and w (note 
especially the citations from Jerome referred to: Quaestiones on 
Gen. 26.12; 41.29) agrees with what we know as an Ephraimitic 
peculiarity of pronunciation; cf. Jud. 12.6. We, therefore, believe 
we are justified in ascribing the Tiberian way of differentiating 
between w and b to the Judaean dialect. We hereby do not mean 
to generalize, stating that the transliterations as an entirety 
reflect the Israelitish pronunciation, while the Tiberian system 
in the same way follows the Judaean dialect. Neither of these 
systems can be regarded as a whole, since they are lacking in 
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the first prerequisite: consistency; cf. paragraphs IV, V, IX, XV 
on the one hand, and paragraph XXVIII on the other. My ° 
assertion, therefore, is that by collecting all available evidences 
for the pronunciation of Hebrew, from Tiberian as well as from 
non-Tiberian sources, and by systematically arranging them 
according to the lines set up in this monograph, we may 
be able to arrive at conclusions concerning the most impor- 
tant characteristic features of the two dialects of Hebrew as 
a spoken language, namely the Israelitish and the Judaean 
dialect. 


3) To meet a possible argument that the mere fact that w 
and & were or were not differentiated can not be considered a 
solid basis for the assumption of dialectical differences between 
Israel and Judah in general, we wish to avail ourselves of this 
opportunity to point out that a comparison between the Hebrew 
Pentateuch in its Masoretic form with Sam. will furnish us with 
a great many further differences of general importance. A few 
instances will suffice: To the inconsistency of the Tiberian 
system as discussed in paragraph XXVIII subdivision 4, cf. the 
following similar differences between MT and Sam.: Gen. 31.10: 
MT: 878) Sam: msm; Deut. 2.33: MT: Jn Sam: Dn; ib. 3.18: 
MT: 1$8) Sam. mx. Similarly without shortening of the last 
syllable: Gen. 5.3: MT: 151). Sam. 51; ib. 24.28: mT: 73m Sam. 
pim; ib. 31.42: mT: n2i) Sam. mo. Formulating a rule based 
upon these facts we will say that according to the Samaritan 
usage the waw consecutivum does not at all affect the structure 
of the respective verbal form. At the very same conclusion we 
arrived while discussing the transliterations; cf. §78 and para- 
graph X XVII subdivision 3. We are thus led to the assumption 
that, generally speaking, the Samaritan Pentateuch represents 
the Hebrew Pentateuch in the Israelitish or Samaritan recension, 
while in the Masoretic text the Judaean recension is mainly 
preserved. 

We wish to emphasize that we are far from identifying the 
MT with the Judaean, or Sam. with the Israelitish recension of 
the Hebrew Bible. Neither of them can be regarded now as repre- 
senting its prototype in its original dialectical purity; the textual 
changes which they underwent in the various stages of their 
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redaction may have been instrumental, too, in eliminating here 
‘ and there characteristic dialectic idioms. We can not even tell, 
when this process was finished; apparently at a somewhat late 
century; for we can prove that at least in one important passage 
Sam. offered as late as in the days of Jerome an entirely different 
reading from what we now have in all the manuscripts of this text. 
We discussed this problem in an article ‘“The Targum Onkelos 
in its Relation to the Masoretic Hebrew text’? (PAAJR VI, 
1934-5, p. 312 seq.). 

Keeping this in mind, we realize to what an extent the original 
text of Sam. may have been changed and modelled; a glimpse into 
the critical apparatus of Kennicott’s Vetus Testamentum Hebrat- 
cum cum variis lectiontbus (Oxford 1776-80) will convince us that 
the MT shared the same fate. And still I venture to say that by 
carefully comparing these two textual forms of the Heberw Pen- 
tateuch we may arrive at definite conclusions as to the character- 
istic features of the two Hebrew dialects which they mainly repre- | 
sent. I should like to demonstrate this with a few examples; for the 
practical benefit of the reader I vocalize some of the Samaritan 
readings, too, according to the Tiberian system: 1) Gen. 8.3: MT: 
av)... 27120, Sam. 12073999; ib., 5: ion) ziba... vn, Sam.: 
70M) 1227; ib., 7: aw) Nix?... 889, Sam. 3Y) RY; ib. 12.9: FidT... yor 
yion, Sam.: yon 27 In mr a verbum finitum is continued by 
an infinitivus absolutus, while in the Samaritan Pentateuch 
it is followed by a verb in the very same tempus. — 2) Gen. 3.13: 
MT: Mvy, Sam.: Mwy; ib. 12.11: ms, Sam.: °nN; ib. 16.8: xa, 
Sam. -nsa; ib. 16.11: mxqp)...272, Sam.: onespy . . . nad; 
ib. 18.15: npny¥, Sam.: *npny. The suffix of the 2. pers. fem. of 
the perfect is in MT: n, but *n according to the Sam. — 3) Gen. 
12.5: MT: N¥98, Sam.: yay; ib. 24.16: npy7, Sam.: py; ib. 28.2: 
m2, Sam.: ma; Deut. 4.19: m92¥0, Sam.: oown. The mt has 
a locative with the ending in 77, while in the Sam. the absolute 
form is used in this meaning. — 4) Gen. 6.17: MT: now?, Sam.: 
mnwa?; cf. 9.11, 15; ib. 19.13: mr: mnqwo, Sam.: nmnwad: ib. 19.29: 
MT: nnwa, Sam. n’nwna; ib. 7.3: mT: nvm’, Sam.: nynmb; Deut. 
6.19: 992, Sam.: ptm; ib. 9.4: 9993, Sam.: 77a. The Sam. 
shows a preference for the respective hiph‘il forms of the verb. 
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We hope that we will be able to present the scholarly world in 
not too remote a future with a detailed evaluation of the Sam. 
from this point of view, and this approach will result—we are 
sure—in a new appreciation of the philology of the Bible in its 
various aspects. 

Just a few instances to indicate what we have in mind: In 
paragraph XIV we could show the influence of the Israelitish 
dialect upon the language of Jeremiah; in addition to the proof 
of the pronunciation of & and &, which we discussed there, cf. 
forms like: *n729 Jer. 2.33; -nsp ib. 3.4; "n127. ib. 3.5, which 
belong to the group of verbal formations listed above under 
subdivision 2 as a characteristic of Sam. The same holds true 
of verbal forms with waw consecutivum like mpws) Jer. 25.17; 
7321 ib. 20.2; cf. above sub 3, near the beginning of the 
paragraph. 
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ADDENDA 


P. 3, 1. 1, after the word ‘material’: (after E. A. Speiser in JOR, NS XVI 
[1926], pp. 343-382 and XXIII [1933], pp. 233-265 had dealt with the 
subject from the point of view of Comparative Semitic Phonetics). 


P. 13, last line: cf. similarly paragraph XXX. 


P, 26, 1. 5 from end: For the later Greek confusion with ov cf. Dictionary 
s.v. ]S. 


P. 29,1. 1, after “xX and x”: Cf. Mayser, §36, I, 2). 
P. 29, 1. 10 fr. bot., after “waa”: Cf. Mayser, §36, II, 1). 
P. 30, 1. 19, after ‘‘sound”’: Cf. Mayser, §11, I. 


A HEBREW GRAMMAR 


The subdivisions (a, 8, y or 1, 2, 3 respectively) separate 
the sound roots from the various types of weak stems, where 
one consonant of the stem is apparently missing in the trans- 
literation, as expounded in the Introduction, paragraph XXIII, 
sub. &, 7, M and y. 


V1 
2 
av? 
37) 


a) Ine 


78 
FDS 
ows 
727 

ay 
avn 


THE VERB 
Leal 


A. PERFECT 


§1: 3. pers. sing. masc.: 


a) Sound Verbs: 


Bapax G 10} 
Saxap A 2? 
tacaB oO 

vadap G 1P¥ 


vDY GAagaT G 


b) Verbs with a Guttural: 


axas B, axat G, ay 

aag A B) &® 
auap G m7 
acag G mp 
asam "Pp 
ahax O y) opp 
avav G 6) mz 
acaB G mn 
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vadav G 

TaMax A, 
OAUak B 

capay G. 


avap G 
jasa 

yada G 
Kava G 
canani 
gaa A 
aea Oo, haja 
ava G 
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my 
mn 
my 


N32 


a) ya 
oy?a 
ny 

nnp 

yT. 

yoy 


m0} 


a1) n2_7 
m3 
mn) 

n¥ 1 
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hana oy avau O 
ara myy aga G 
ava A my) «raha 


c) Verba med.) and ?: 


Ba o op Kau G 
dav A aha 
oy gay O 


d) Verba tertiae n and y: 


Bada A B) ny fapae A 
Badaay G yr wadae B 
fapa A you oapae B 
Tava B, pata A vy) moa Bate o 

ada A ny ape B 

gaua G yoy same 


§2: 3. pers. sing. fem.: 
a) With retention of the second vowel: 


vaavia oO many anatha 
mx] paava o 


b) With loss of the second vowel: 


mywy acca O 


§3: 2. pers. sing. masc.: 


a) Ending in a Consonant: 


agaxd o Q) any favad o 
payapd o nyt cvadad o 
vada: o px1p_carath 


gapacd o nyny capuat o 
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Bi) np gadut O Be) rab al paw O 
mow sarith Y) mney capt O 
6) nisp calloth 
b) Ending in a Vowel: 
a) nxqa Bapada o mDy cagavda oO 


nbyp gaadtda o B) ams paeda o 


$4: 1. pers. sing.: 


a)’nDs apapdi o mon agiwe oO 
‘anva Parade o ‘3p ~~ canithi 
*nAqay abarthi mx raithi 
-AIPD gaxkadde oO y) ons =aavnde o 
MRP Kapad. oO 6) onine cewds o 

B) cn at o €) nny .caude o 


§5: 3. pers. plur.: 
a) With retention of the second vowel (cf. B-L. §2w): 
mp1. dacaru wr jadau 
myn, pwaadov O 
b) With loss of the second vowel: 
NDR =aupov O woz chaesu 


90 = =TAauVoU O iy a¢Bouv o 


c) Defective verbs: 


a) isa bau inpy gapuou O 
wy = «ayuou O inv gavouv oO 
0 paToU O B) 397 daupov o 
Ww] rau Y) ww GTagovov O 


86: 2. pers. plur. masc.: 


ony.in arasthem 
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a) yu. 
yim? 

NP? 
INT? 
yoy? 

B) 7n2: 


PASS 


a) y22 
bay 
AT 
yr 
ND? 
m2? 
nap 
yap? 
NP? 
mn? 

B) bam 

2m 

DRY 

7a 

NY? 

2? 

WS 

61) paw 

62) Pap 

63) wom 


71) 


2) 
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B. IMPERFECT 


§7: 3. pers. sing. masc.: 


a) With vocalic prefix: 


apa B, ipa A 7s) 
ya G pny? 
uKpa O pny” 
iKpanve O Ss ede 222 
loua A Tb: 
Baap B 6) 74% 
vyaad B W310? 
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woaap A 
loaaKk G 

isaac 

Kap O 

isar 

tapoy O 
tawBaBevvov O 


b) With consonantal prefix: 


teBa G 64) apy: 
iegdal 6. Ww 
edAaD A on 
vefpa A Dip? 
LEA A pi? 
veuva A - 3 
vepua A 0) sear 
jecba bit? 
vepypa A 12? 
veda A m) mm 
veBar oO 7m 
“edad O m7? 
iegal oy? 
leyap O M2) nnB? 
jesag _ 
teBaap A Ns) 12 
iessaar ay 
veaBok A ms) dav 
iezbuleni Ta 
jeros De pete wl 


mp? vwegdae G 


LaKwB G 
vayoup A 
LavOUM A 
jaccum 
Lapovm O 
tagouB ‘G 
taBbw oO 
Lado O 
“eXxXOV O 
“ELE O 
Lele O 
LEepe O 
Lepnu O 
iepte 
LE~OE O 
jered 
inonB o 
veyoeX O 
veditev O 
leg pae B 


a) mn 
yIpn 
nbpn 
mga 


a) n¥qn 
B) ran 
DNon 
"TYON 
Bi) baa] 


y) AYIA 


Dm) 


1) NYDN 
nny 
NTPs 
nowy 

B) ws 
Was 

Y) DIN 
Ain 
IDWS 
ViavS 


We? 
AM? 
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§8: 3. pers. sing. fem.=2. pers. sing. masc.: 
a) With a in the first syllable: 
Jauva A B) pnin Vdapakx o 
Jauva A vy) non dapovy o 
Jawa A awn dacov8 o 
dapoa B 6) man daaye o 
b) With ¢ in the first syllable: 
Jepoa G yon OndAnx oO 
UeBap oO 6) yan deddev o 
deuwas O xn Jeooepnve O 
Jeradnvei oO e) >pn_ thephphol 
vecap O yan TeCopynve O 
Jepe O €:) vinn VeupouvT O 
€)o~syn vduogynu O 
c) Miscellaneous forms: 
ovveT O j2210n ~=VowBaBnvr o 
§9: 1. pers. sing.: 
emsa 71) Ways eebor 
epua oO OXMDR + EUwWONM O 
eKpa O Ops ETOKnU O 
egua O 6) Dns apov_~ O 
eoay A V8  apous oO 
eaBnov oO aws acov8 o 
nfxop O €) NTR loa O 
epd0g O moyx aytAa oO 
egUwp O 6) WerIIs EpwMEUEX O 
esphoch mms edvyov oO 
$10: 3. pers. plur. mase.: 
a) With vocalic prefix: 
uppov O ‘ap? ~voaGBovre oO 
txapdov O WP? LKEepgou O 
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wo? 
wn 
195) 
yw? 
B) inv 

xT 

uy 
Bx) raw 
YY) ie 


a) 


yan 


a) novia 
pia 
PASSE 
ne 
INT 
ain 
pyr 
qs? 
wid 
wii 
saiy 
Thy 
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b) With consonantal prefix 


inBwaov oO PN? 
LeEpoyou ‘O oa 
Ltepp~odou O nny? 
LETUGPOU O 6) ity? 
Lauwtou oO nny? 
tapogov O WIT? 
Lapovvov O €) wy? 
jasubu mpm? 
jeju ¢) yas 
61) 7—x* = LwEpoV O 
$11: 2. pers. plur. masc.: 
Jou oO WN 
wyn decov oO 
§12: 1. pers. plur.: 
NY] vipa -o 
C. PARTICIPLE 
§13: pic. act. sing. masc.: 
Bwrn o qs) 
bocer 1013 
goel pb 
goder ay 
Owny A, dwnk B ney 
xwpnB G, oreb ybip 
ioes Sip 
joser 34 
Awns G m9 
noges ANID 
wBnd G, obeth paiw 
wdnd B TDW 


[58] 


. 
. 


LeupoU O 
teBXou O 
Legpou O 
vefeBou O 
LEgE“OU O 
LeELLOU O 
lepagou. O 
jethmau 
toBadov oO 


thamoddu 


voonp O 
vadnv oO 
sopher 
wenp Oo 
won O 
colea 
Kwon G 
paynd G 
roe 
soeph 
owBnKk G 
cwunp G 


[S9] 


pv 


B) yen 


ST 


a) nbnt 
nay? 
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soced oby ocadynu oO 
agys O Vy) agen 
Lapn O 07 pay G 


§14: pic. act. sing. fem.: 


Cwere? A nbap__coeleth 
josebeth B) npn homa 
Y) 727 papa G 


§15: ptc. act. plur. masc. (cf. B-L. §26t): 


a) With retention of the second vowel (cf. B-L. §14f’): 


onva 
ondn 
D2vb 


b) 


a) 078 
o7Dw 


8) oon 


a) ny 
bh he 
B) >on? 
ua}p) 
yee 


73 
bana 


Bwreeu O op) nocedim 
wren O amis phoezim 
mosechim odin pwyedeu A 


With loss of the second vowel (cf. B-L. §26t): 


WPYELU G ODIX TWHLU A 
TWUPLL O oy. roim 
WoL O y) OX) pace A 


§16: ptc. act. plur. fem.: 


nin payuwd A 


§17: Inflected forms of the act. ptc.: 


gozi *2¥p mosche 
roi xD WyOn O 
AwWAaUaL O 2» wBpn o 
Kapar O sy GWYN O 
wwpdn O 6) 2 bonaich 
parvo Arprax oO 
§18: pass. pic. sing. masc.: 
Bapovx G nay ¢aBovd B 


yamovr\ B Sion = amul 
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an =6avouv G pp phacud 
yinn apous G mB gappouv A 
300 samuch DS gagovy O 
np §=cavoup: G NID] =pagou G 
ay azur bind gaovd A 
oxy agou" O omy sadud 


§19: pass. pic. sing. fem.: 


a) With retention of the vowel after the first radical: 


m3 ~barura mary afouvBa A 
navn agouBe B myinx gapova A 
mNI0 «gavoua A my salua 


b) With ¢ after the first radical: 


min) veovta O MBINS gEpovga O 
my selua 


c) With elision of the first vowel: 


maya bula maint drusa 


§20: pass. ptc. plur. masc.: 


a) With retention of the vowel after the first radical: 


o-708 assurim oww> latusim 


b) With ¢€ after the first radical: 


ODN EMOUYLUL O 


§21: Inflected forms of the pass. ptc.: 


a) °s?q eluse B) apy axoBBar o 
*¥) nesure nyint CEepovwiar oO 
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a) 


B) 


13! 
and 
pin 


a) inva 
Wo 
WIP 
ney 
Dw 
13 


IDY 


8) 


a) mia 


xian 


pan 


mp 


a) oiba 


xxnd 


ides 
nay 
B) >a 


a) 
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D. IMPERATIVE 


§22: impv. sing. masc.: 
¢xop oO yow 
oon O vy) op 
efak O 6) 729 

€) ma an oO 

§23: impv. plur. masc.: 
Berov oO Y) 3208 
€eCou O 17 
Kepov O 6) “32d 
geuou O 7 
semu Wy 
ytAou O 6) wo 
gtuov O ¢) >4n 

E. INFINITIVE 

§24: inf. abs.: 
Cavw A, zanoe 4p 
aBwp G B) na 
apwk O ban 
gadw oO x 

mip KOU“ O 

§25: inf. constr: 

a) With prefix: 
AaBrAwu O nixp> 
A\ayow O B) xiad 

vinn Payuwr oO 

b) With suffix: 
Bovfe G Tena 
cave Oo nT72 
basori 7) onibna 
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Tua O, ouae O 
KOU O 
piba o 


aGBou o 
aGov o 
AxXov O 
pov A 
dov Oo. 
rou 
hedalu 


Kapw3 o 
buz 

ovvA A 
sud 


Aagvad o 
AaBw B 


Baagtt o 
Bpededu O 


Baartwiau o 
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ately 
baa 
bon 


n22n 


Anns 


no} 


wT 


127 
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Illy sPREL 


A. PERFECT 


"$265. 3. pers SINE a MmOSCS 


euunp G wpy 
yeddnr A rsp 
eh\And\ B oby 


§27: 2. pers. sing. masc.: 


a) Ending in a consonant: 


e\NeAD OO nmn783 
pAnpy oceued oO 
b) Ending in a vowel: 
geteda oO "7 
yon udave oO 
§28:° I.’ pers. sing.: 
yeddehdu A mn 
miy evynde oO 
§29: 3. pers. plur.: 


IN npyov oO 


§30: 1. pers. plur.: 


d€uunuov O imayoa 


B. IMPERFECT 


$31: 3. pers. sing. masc.: 


a) With vocalic prefix: 


waBBep o qr 
von? iuaddeT O 


€KKNS A 
Kegons O 
oehAnM A 


ynepv oO 


deAANL arn O 


bedAnde A 


BedXevovov oO 


iSaUmEepex O 


[63] 
aT 
a) °7NM 
a) i218 
TIS 
B) dons 
W228 
pobm 
a) anbp 
nx30 
myyD 
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b) With consonantal prefix: 


cedaBBep o bom 


§32: 


ovedafepnve oO omIm 


B) r32¥n VeooaBep o 

§33: 1. pers. sing.: 
edadXey O vy) abbas 
enasse 5) mae 
aaddeX O pwr 
amaggenach €) aids 


$34: 3. pers. plur. masc.: 


a) With vocalic prefix: 


apr waGBnpov o 


b) With consonantal prefix: 


bom 


tegavov O 


tadrAnxovv O 
ww? 


C. PARTICIPLE 


§35: pic. act. sing. masc.: 


padayyed O 8B) oma 
bavacon O napp 
Mavacon B; TSO 

pavvacon A 7) wD 


Apiyp mopheph 


§36: 


npn1» ~=marahaefeth 


2. pers. sing. masc.: 


bic. act. sing. fem.: 
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wader A 


ouvtveedve O 


€€\NEAEX O 
agoave O 
agoaKkep O 


exaveB oO 


LtadkdAndAov O 


pavanw G 
maphate 
aumaacepnve O 
Mogave O 
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oomnn 


a) oNy; 
wD 


br 


a) niw 
onib> 
B) nip> 


bwna 


a) -n7y3 
n2nD) 
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$37: 


aupnadiu oO "Ni0D) 


D. IMPERATIVE 


$38: 


B) 372 
WPAS 


vesonuw O 
yedreTnVL O 
vy) an heieu 


§39: impv. plur. masc.: 
allelu la} 
E. INFINITIVE 
§40: inf. constr.: 
gevvwt oO vy) vbp 
xehAwtay O nivad 
xXeTooud oO yw? 
III. NIPH‘AL 
A. PERFECT 
§41: 3. pers. sing. masc.: 
veugarn O 7Yi) 
$42: 2. pers. sing. masc.: 
nyay) verBad o 
§43: 1. pers. sing.: 
vefapve o oAYDY) 
neptalti B) cnr 


pic. act. plur. masc.: 


impv. sing. MaSC.: 
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ovpacoaveat O 


Bapex oO 
sadecenu 


Swnpepov O 


gadnT O 
AaBarwd o 


Bacave. o 


yvwad A 


veaBads o 
veypecdu oO 
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$44: 3. pers. plur.: 


WON] veetagou O 107) vedu“ou O 


B. IMPERFECT 
§45: 3. pers. sing. masc.: 


mb: illaue 


C. PARTICIPLE 


§46: pic. sing. masc.: 


a) baqa2 veBar o B) yo8) veeuav o 
ayn) nesab 7) NSD] vEeuta O 
ayn) nethab 6) 7p¥) nesphe 


$47: pic. sing. fem.: 
nips) veeuavad’ o nooy) naalma 
n¥7)} nimrezeth 
§48: ptc. plur. masc.: 


Dp] neemanim 


TV. URUAL 

A. IMPERFECT 
§49: 3. pers. sing. masc.: 
a) With vocalic prefix: 


ray? wovBep oO 


b) With consonantal prefix: 


on vepoau A mb? Llegovyn G 
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Soin 


a) 


pou 
wpa 


a) nq¥pq 
navn 
nnovn 

B) mvyn 


nqno7 


a) RN 
Tr? 


rp 
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B. PARTICIPLE 


§50: pic. sing. masc.: 
molal obyn pecovAay G 
17987 amsuchan 
§51: ptc. plur. masc.: 
monyp moovverm A 
Vin HLPH IL 
A. PERFECT 
§52: 3. pers. sing. masc.: 
hechin oy Eeplu O 
ey O B) pona eedtK O 
obyn eelim 
§53: 2. pers. sing. masc.: 
a) Ending in a consonant: 
exoepv: O Bi) mwoyn eedd o 
eoBed O Bo) nIoyT EeEuEdEed? O 
eoued O y) Dior = apnuwd o 
eeTnU- O Y.) inbpn akiuwdw o 
b) Ending in a vowel: 
ecdepda oO INNO Eoyepvave 
B. IMPERFECT 
§54: 3. pers. sing. masc.: 
a) Verba mediae 1 and >: 
LaeLp G P22 vaxewv G 
vaBew B OP? lake G 
avery B ay capes a 
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2? 
1) as i 
Tr? 


yd? 


a) dep 
nDY 
a) WW" 


a) Bw 
non 
pynpn 
ai) ann 
B) yin 


SIA 


a) YDS 
DNDN 
B) 72°20 


OYOS 


wr 
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tave.B A 27 
tabu oO y) 7, 
waduv Oo p> 
LapLE A op? 


Vy? jasir 


b) Miscellaneous forms: 


Lwnr G B) w7P 
wane G Bx) ‘Vey? 
LwoEeXXa O y) wr 

§55: 2. pers.-sing. masc.: 
Jetgir O vy) xn 
decdep O Don 
Verdipnu Oo 6) mn 
VepiB oO 270 
Swot O €) winn 
Vwomnve O ©) anin 

§56: J. pers. sing.: 

apip O Y) ATS 
aguwavu O 178 
EgXLAEX O 6) wins 
eoLynu O €-) TYR 

§57: 3. pers. plur. masc.: 
tyyltov O IN} 

i ay? jesphicu 
§58: 2. pers. plur. masc.: 


wn thalinu 
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vapiB A 
jair 
iachin 
iacim 


“weyyud Oo 
LELLONVL O 
vay O 


Vaep O 
dacB o 
vevnve oO 
VepBnve o 
Vapes O 
Vwdap oO 


woex O 
WpEex O 
awdevvouv O 
aTTEe O 


tepiBou oO 
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pnw 


AP YD 


oro" 


a) asp 
mDVT 


2 OP OxT | 


nyya 
ai) O17 


a) awa 
WIND 


veT2 
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C. PARTICIPLE 
§59: pic. sing. masc.: 
masmim 

ywin pwor O 


$60: pic. sing. fem.: 


meneca npinD 
$61: pic. plur. masc.: 
baydAtm Oo Dy yin 
D. IMPERATIVE 
$62: impv. sing. masc.: 
aKioa O B) ner 
ao.Ba oO pind 
achtavya O Bi) oxn 
aupa O y) ay win 
apni oO yy) Np AY win 
$63: impv. plur. masc.: 
Epvivou O B) w70 
eezinu y) wn 
E. INFINITIVE 
§64: a) inf. abs.: 
aBu oO yixo 
b) inf. constr.: 
Baayuip o win? 


[68] 


mayo probit o 


meneceth 


mosim 


€TTN O 
€€CEK O 
eoLtAnve O 
woLa O 
WOLEVVa O 


apgou O 
wodou O 


esne 


Awainve O 
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VI. HOPH‘AL 
IMPERFECT 
$65: 3. pers. sing. masc.: 


bay vouBar A 


VII. HITHPA‘EL 
A. PERFECT 


$66: 2. pers. sing. masc.: 


njayna edaGbBapd o 


867: 1. pers. sing.: 


‘nabann edadd\axde O 


Ot BL 


B. IMPERFECT 


868: 2. pers. sing. masc.: 
ajann vedBapap o bnpnn ved gaddar o 
opnn vetaupau O 
$69: J. pers. sing.: 


ons edavvay o 


§70: 3. pers. plur. masc.: 
oan whaddAadou O 


C. PARTICIPLE 
§71: ptc. plur. fem.: 


nipdiind ~=methnosasoth 
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VIII. 


a) ‘ear 
yTy0n 
19sn 
TID 
22310N 
NN) 
yNDT 


a) 3207 
"RP, 


a) DiI 
Wer 


Wie Phlenes 


a.) 332310? 
WTMN 

B) ams 
Was 
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D. IMPERATIVE 
§72: 


Mabal 20 


impv. plur. mase.: 


egtiavov oO 


VERBAL FORMS WITH SUFFIXES 
§73: suffix of the 1. pers. sing.: vi: 


a) With helping vowel 7: 


iezbuleni wos gpeddeTNVL O 
Jertadnve O Vay? LvEeuLdnve O 
Jetrepnve O mn vdevnve O 
VeCopynve O ya9n VepBnv o 
VowBaBnve o xa eordnve O 
ovedacepnve O B) utp? iKpanve O 
aumaacepnve O wxin Twornve O 
ywwiny AwoLnvL O 
b) Without a helping vowel: 
taaBBoure oO B) mn udave o 
canani INNON EoyepV-arve O 
By cma beANL avn oO 
$74: suffix of the 2. pers. sing. masc.: 
€Xx, ach (cf. | XXVIf 3), xa: 
EPG) MEMEX O ATik = woex O 
LCaMMEPEX O AIR wpEex O 
ee\\eEAEX O GB) x8 amaggenach 
ETXLAEX O yY) AWW wéexxa o 
§75: suffix of the 3. pers. sing. masc.: ov, : 
tawBaBevvov O wn heieu 
awdevvou O 7) 17—¥ gagovov oO 
edvnov oO imyea Beddevovov oO 
eaByouv oO 6) inbpa  akiuwdw 


[71] 


"nDw) 
yan) 
Patts) 
Dip) 


ORAS) 
NDYR) 
oYvr) 
WIT) 
ITs) 
Wy) 
mya 


10" 
VW" 
127) 
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& 
c) Before a consonantal t: 


oued ev O wn) 
outeyap O nn) 
oviedaBbBep O 2?) 
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§76: suffix of the 1. pers. plur.: evov: 
wpIy sadecenu 
$77: suffix of the 3. pers. plur. masc.: nu, ap: 

EUWONM O ONY) vEeoonu O 
ETOKNM O OYWN EoLYNU O 
Verdipnu oO B) oy avay o 
iogyynu oO oyba Badaay G 
lepnu O onnxss acudavy o 


IX. WAW CONJUNCTIVUM AND WAW 


ovytAouv O 
ovKegons O 
ovdveedve O 
ouBapex O 
ovvedonu O 
ovvefapvu Oo 
ovveetagouv O 


ovapnu O 
ouvwdou O 


OUWPEX O 
oviKap O 
OULKpa O 
ovcxapoou O 
ovigpou O 


CONSECUTIVUM 
6 
§78: Transliterated as ov (cf. | XXVII 3): 
a) Before a consonant: 
ovvaavta O mn 
ovgaKkaddu Oo VSP) 
uraithi yomm 
oveapd. oO 71 
ovted dev O ONwD) 
ovdefopnve O "71921 
OUKOULL O WON) 
b) Before a vowel: 
OVETOKNL O p77) 
oveguLa O ym) 
OVETLYNM O 778) 
OVEpVLVOU O 722) 
oveaBnov oO SP" 
ovagBou o wn) 
ovakioa O 75M) 


OULEpO'YOU O 
ovtapoum. O 
ovtaBw oO 
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§79: Transliterated as ov plus helping vowel: 
a) 718m) ovedafepnve O 8B). a ovadov o 


wn) overepiBou O pxnn) ovaddeuas O 
vn) ovaver O 


THE NOUN 
(Derived Forms are given in Parentheses) 
X. MONOSYLLABIC BICONSONANTAL NOUNS 


§30: The a-class (a, a): 


1)se 55 bas an paB A (paBip o) 

na bath D7 pau G 
a1 gab wy GaLA 
by gal (yadeuu B) —w gap A (sarim, sare) 
1 =6dag (dagim) 2) as aG G (aBe B) 
ot (dame 0; dame) MN ax G (axel B) 
1? (tadax, radw, a7 ad 

vadat O) "7 ap A (api oO) 
o> iam (tape O) iY as. 8 
1 gas B Dy au O (aye B, 
"5 phar (pharim) aut O) 
by oat G wy as 
7“ gap O (capaut 0) y1 pa oO (raim) 


a) feminine forms: 


1) moa Baya c (Baywd Gc) 2) ax (abotham) 


m5 gapa B mya (daath) 

mx (capwt o) mo = (maath) 

701 paua G (pauad a; mp (gaad a) 
ramathaim; myn (raath; paade o) 


payat G) mon = (apade A) 


[73] 


hee, | 
by 
P| 
1) 7a 


4) “a3 
by 
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b) With geminated 2nd radical: 


bad (baddim, 34 

baddau) 2) 7s 
gal (yadAeuu A) qn 
yav A (yavvip A) oy 


c) feminine forms: 


paB a (paBBiu o) 

(apyw o) 

(ayyer B) 

au Oo (ammi; 
AMUAX, ALpLy O) 


AULA G 


ger G (sela) 

one A (GEUax, 
JEUW O) 

JEN G 

nv G (nde B) 

€u O 

es O 

(echcha) 

7d O 

np A 

pe G (reim) 


paBBa A (rabbath, 2) 7S 
rabboth) 

§81: The i—class (€, 7, e): 
bel by 
Bev a ow 
beth 
(gebim) bn 
np G 2) Oe 
ved G ON 
hen ws 
Led O qn 
(Ano O) y 
(vnXtM O) Ww 
vynp G yr 
seph xn 


a) feminine forms: 


(semoth; 2) yA 
veuwdap O) mon 
my (noad o) 


(theim) 


dea 
(euatviax O) 


b) With geminated 2nd radical: 


AEB oO (AEBB1, pw 
\eBBav 0) 2) wRK 
ged G (ceAda A) aay 


EK O (GEKKL O) 
us A (issi) 
(eddim) 
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bydy 


1) 2} 
pa 
& =) 


nn 


piapa 


na 
1) 
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c) feminine form: 


mor Ceupa B 


: d) Reduplicated form: 
yedyeX G bybx  selsel 


§82: The o-class (0, w, 0): 


gob 35 ~poB o 
doc —w sod 
xXop G 2) ms oiim) 


ty of O (ofe oO) 


a) feminine form: 


ax (wBwd G) 


b) With geminated 2nd radical: 
b> xwAd A (chollo) 


c) feminine forms: 


XoyPa B m2D goxxa O 


d) Reduplicated forms: 


bocboc 27D. ~=chodchod 


§83: Nouns with varying vocalization: 
1) change of a and e€ (cf. B.-L. §14z): 


bath—beth bx gad G—oed G 
(\adax 0)—ted O mon (apade A)— 
(euadtax oO) 


2) change of a and o: 


31 gab—gob 


XI. 


Deo 83 
Ia 
731 
af) 
p7> 


abn 
77 
ap 


man 


aya 
yw 
by> 
wd 


mbna 


t) =pa 
at 
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MONOSYLLABIC TRICONSONANTAL NOUNS 


§84: The a-—class (a, a): 
yaBp o (yaBpr G) Tp (kapvaty A) 
(Sapxap 0) nwp Kacd o 
(faBde G) vaw oar O 
(SauBper B) wow gaus O 
Xap O (Xapper, 2) yrs aps oO 
Xapuerw B) yen (awe B) 
(malchi; wadx7 0) "xn agp B 
gapd oO say a6 G (aPder B; 
(kapBap 0) aBdax, aBdw o) 
any apB o 
a) feminine forms: 
apga o (apgat 0) mo ayAa A 
moby alma 
b) With weak 2nd radical: 
Bap o bYD par O 
tap A (tape B) byp (phalach) 
xas O “Nv sar 
(Aayn 0) pmy oak O 
vnn thas 
c) feminine forms: 
bala mbya = (Badwd? A) 
am (vapw 0) 
§85: The i-class: 
A. WITH THE VOWEL € OR 77: 
Bexp O a1 (zebdi) 
depx O (depxe, mar fexp o (Sexper B) 
dEpXw O) 4x” (leapt A; LETPO O) 
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1) 


7 
bo> 
sn 
sop 


72 
WI 
V5) 


anD 
pis 
ap 
nwp 


mpon 
mp 
mDs7 
nyo 


box 
aN 
aN 
wyr 


TWN3 


rT 
yn 
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(iethro) by 
xeod O ]D7 
‘heIX O nw7 
(ueAxXeL B; melche- Flow 

chem; weAxX ap A) wow 
veyd Oo (veydr O) apy 
(vet pw O) 2) das 
(vega, VEgow, Jon 

VEPOLVOU O) 
ced'p O (cetper A) yen 
(a€dKL, TEOKAX O) pen 
(xepBa 0) ay 
Keod O 
yow (emer A) 
a) feminine forms: 

(xedxadd A) may 
(cedxadax 0) mary 
pecpa G moay 
deua O apy 


mnnw cEeua O 


' 


[76] 


(peyAar O; reglau) 

peov O 

peod oO 

ETO O 

(semsi) 

geKp O 

eB O 

ea6 A (ea0L, Eodu, 
eg0ax O) 

(ephsi) 

(esci) 

efp O (efpe A; 
efpa 0) 


(ebrath) 
(eCpade 0) 
egla 
(exBwd 0) 


b) With weak 2nd radical: 


el (elim, ele, elau) IND 
Bnp G wy) 
fnB G onn 
zer nnn 
c) feminine forms: 
(Bnpwd G) mana 
B. WITH THE VOWEL t: 
With weak 2nd radical: 
ZIZ yo 
his D’D 


cheb 

vep O 
peu Oo 
Ved O 


(Bnuwd 0) 


sig (sigim) 
sis 


[77] 


me 
TAS 


ie ops 
od) 
“D> 
wap 


ap 
2) 7 


ys 


TS 
SE: 
elit 
aa 
WI 
wt 
310 
a" 

ov 


TS 
mwa 
main 
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eup O YP cir 
sir wv op O (oLpt O) 
yyw (sirim) 
a) feminine form: 
mp Kwa A 
§86: The o-class: 
A. WITH THE VOWEL 0 OR w: 
Boxp o wan (odsi) 
(youn oO) abn odd O 
(xogpw oO) aon ~oup O 
Kods O (kodaw 0; YPN (ogae A) 
codsa) jun (ogxe 0) 
KopB o AW opy Oo 
(ofvu, ofvax oO) “wy (o7payu oO) 
a) With weak 2nd radical: 
wy G (oni; wyw, G; IND wd O 
WVApLL, Wa A) mo pwd B 
or 1D awd A (sodi) 
Bwp o ]N¥ gw O 
(dodi, dodach) nx owuoO 
6wp G WS awp O (sori) 
wd A ‘ip Kw A (KwAW 0) 
zor Yip Kws G 
TwWB G (tobim) WNT pws G 
ior an. rob 
iom binw awd o 
yw sot 

b) feminine forms: 
(oroth) min homa 
Bwoa Oo my = lwwva G 
choba mu = mota 


mmp photha 
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B. WITH THE VOWEL ov: 
With weak 2nd radical: 
“8 oup G (oupeL B) DID. sus (Gouget B) 
wea (busim) AIX gouge G 
yia_ bus 1X goup G (coupe B; 
aw (TrouBax 0) goupam O) 
ON] vou O wT rus 
10 (covder B) sw = (surim) 
Ww goup G 
a) feminine forms: 
mv = (turoth) mmx») =phura 
m1D ~=6supha mnp  phura 
§87: Monosyllabic Nouns with affixed helping vowel: 
joa Barve A D0 xXapua B 
nva Boode B ind yedye O 
§88: Nouns with varying vocalization: 
1) change of a and e: 
777 (Gapxay 0)— aap (kapBay o)— 
dEepx O (xepBa 0) 
sar (CaBder G)—(zebdi) nvp Kaod o—xeod o 
yan (awer B)—(ephsi) vow gays O—(semsi) 
q>n = (malchi)— mhoy aya a—egla 
(ueAxXEL B) 
2) change of a and o: 
yen (aver B)—(ogat A) aap = (kapBau o)— 


KopB o 
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With weak 2nd radical: 
3) change of o and ov (cf. paragraph XXIII sub. 1): 


1D = (sodi)—(aovde A) NX gwp O—aoUpP G 
WNT pws G—rus 


XII. TRICONSONANTAL NOUNS, WHICH APPEAR AS 
MONOSYLLABIC OR BISYLLABIC FORMS 


$89: Insertion of € as second vowel: 


1) Nouns of the a—class: 


72. yap o—yaBep G aay ad G—aGed a 
"sn agp B aser wow gays O—capes A 





2) Nouns of the i-class: 


yen (ephsi)—(ephesi) ay efp O—ECED G 
sno etx o——lethech mvp Keo o—ceseth 
JD peov O—resen 





3) Nouns of the o-class 


nwa Boodt_e B—boseth on oup O—homer 
abn odd O—holed wip Kods O—codes 


§90: Réiteration of the vowel: 
Nouns with weak 2nd radical 
1) Nouns of the a-class 


aya Bap o—Paap o - Ty? lap A—taap B 
am (vapwd 0)—vaap 0 


a) feminine form: 


mbya (Gadwd A)—(baaloth) 
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2) Nouns of the i-class: 


axa =Bnp G—Benp B on peu o—rehem 


nnn ded o—theeth 


a) feminine form: 


mona = (Bnuwd? o)—(beemoth) 


3) Nouns of the o-class 


DAN on A)—(oo0At B) 


XIII. BISYLLABIC TRICONSONANTAL NOUNS 


1. WITH THE CHARACTERISTIC VOWEL IN 


THE SECOND SYLLABLE (cf. paragraph XXVI b) 


A. THE A—-CLASS: 


§91: With a in the first syllable: 


1)" sm3.. Bapadzs 721 vaGap o 
pra. Bapax B 420 sabac 
-wa__ basar (basari) 5 ©(phagarim) 
boi (vyauade A) Y1D (~apacem A) 
3a. daBap G (dabarach) jop KaTav G 
1 vtacav G }ov caTav G 
31> =«chasab 72v goaxap A 
72> chachar }pw gagay G 

oD) (chasamim) Aw capag A 

32> daBav a aon Jayap G 
byn macad A (thamarim) 


bai vaBad G 2) jax (abanim) 


1) 


2) 


DTN 
OTN 
TUN 
YON 
18 
on 
DOD 
an 
pon 
pon 


mab 
bpp 
mba 
727) 
mp3 
m0w) 
npr 
moby 
778 


mds 
"pas 
TOUR 
awn 


sn 
bya 


Wa 
nyt 
amt 
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aday A 
(adamim) 
aTao G 
(amasim) 
araz 

(abal, abalim) 
(amasim) 
aya G 
(axaptm O) 
ahak A 


sn 
7ay 

pay 

“py 

any 

wy 

3)9) FIMt 
ND 
OND" 
now 


a) feminine forms: 


A\aBava G 
(macaloth) 
nabala 
(nadaboth) 
(vakaywt Oo) 
nasama (nasamoth) 
sadaca 
gahaya G 
adaua G 
(adayw? 0) 
aiala (avadkwd o) 
avaka O 
(asamath) 
adaga A 


moon 
an 
may 
amy 
mwy 


moby 
mrAXy 
many 


3) mya 


wad 
MINaX 
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agap A 

(aBaperu G) 
anacim 

agap oO (afara) 
arab 

agay A 

Fapa G (fapae B) 
phara 

(raphaim) 

gaka A 


(axapywt oO) 

arada 

(ayahwd 0) 

azara 

aTapa B 
(aTapwd G) 

(alamoth) 

asara 

apaBa G 
(apaBwd G) 

yaBaa c (yaBaad 
A; yaBawd: B) 

(labaoth) 

(caBawd G) 


b) With weak 2nd radical: 


aad 

Baad G (baali; 
Baarecp G) 

Baap o 

daath 

zaab 


a7 
Ww 
and 
37 
vm 
nn 


aad O 
aap B 
(laabim) 
vaap O 
vaas G 
naath 
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4mD maad G “nw gaap A 
ayx (caadat 0) nov caadt o 
bap Kaadr oO ayy (caapeip O) 
nnn vdaad G 
c) feminine forms: 
mbya Baada A (baaloth) mom =(naamathi) 
mpyx saaca 
d) With geminated 2nd radical: 
nun. agga nun (aTTaELW O) 
Fw> (cassaphe) 
§92: With € in the first syllable: 
1) 79> Kexap B ody (selamim) 
ID ~=chenaph onw (semanim) 
721 vnxap oO Faw ~~ seraph (seraphim) 
nop cesath 2) 738 enach 
ply evak A (evaKelu G) 
a) feminine forms: 
obs = (elamoth) mx (euapad: o) 
maw segaga 
b) Tertiae n and y: 
yn geza ywD gera O (yerayu O) 
nar zeba nos sema 
yu zera yw peoa O 
$93: With a and € respectively in the first syllable: 
yur zara—zera 322 chachar—xexap B 


Fw ~=saraph—seraph 


183} 


1) 


2) Som 


1) 7m 


7 
mobn 
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B. THE I-CLASS: 
1) With the vowel e: 
$94: With a in the first syllable: 


yaBep G 
yabep A 
yatlep G 
fafeb c 
xafep B 
tabech 
jathed 
masec 

vakeB A 
cafex A 
Gare A 
gapes A 
phares 
KQONS A 

(xaénoep B) 

cafep B 
(caxnvav Oo) 
capes A 
afer G 


ja" 
ps 
77 
bux 
ban 
on 
7m 
an 
Dan 
on 
73y 
ay 
pasy 
ay 
ypa 
ne 
ey 
7p 
nbo 


a) feminine forms: 


yoinpa G 
(yaénpwd A) 
gazeta 
phaleta 
xdo 


malea 


afev G 
aven 

aep B (anpiy O) 
asel 

aperdX A 
ares 

acep A 
areb 

apes G 

ares 

afed A 
ader 
(ageBew 0) 
ares 

bace 

zare 

Lapn O 
Kade O 

sale 


cadesa (cadesoth) 
(cadnuwt A) 
(atemoth) 
(agnpwt G) 


$95: With € in the first syllable: 


on 
Bz 
“7 


gezem 
gesem 
deber 
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ban 
71 
nbn 
pon 
orn 
Ww 
—™ 
snd 
abn 
pwn 
ba) 
20 
on 
70 
7S) 
Aw 
yw 
PD 
prs 
o7p 
25p 
nwp 
wor 
]D7 
Fw 


mad 


aN2 
bya 
ond 
bm 
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heres “aw 
(zemeri) py 
helem wow 
xer\ex A*(KXEAEKL A) spy 
herem bpw 
vevep B (LegEpel B) ban 
vevep O Deby 
lethech NON 
MEAEX B 

mesec TDN 
nebel yen 
negeb bsn 
nezem abn 
nemer qay 
neser Iy 
neseph Wy 
pheres ay 
pherec poy 
EOEK A apy 
cedem 3). wa 
cereb yxa 
ceseth nar 
remes yr 
resen nop 
reseph xdp 


yow (cEuweel B) 


a) feminine forms: 


lebena Dw) 


[84] 


oeBep A 
oEXEM A 
semes 
seced 
secel 
thebel 
eBeX B 
nued oO 
(euedax O) 
eynp O 
(ephesi) 
edel 
eled 
eBep A 
eOev A 
edep A 
efep G 
EMEK A 
eceb 
bete 
Beoe O 


CeBee G 
jeze 
MeAE B 


phele 


nesepha 


b) With weak 2nd radical: 


Benp B (beeri) oy} 
BeeX G a7 
eeu G (Acewer A) on7 


nehel oy7 


VEEL G 
reeb 
rehem 
reem 


[85] 


mana 
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c) feminine forms: 


(beemoth) mbm nehela 
(veehav'ax O) 


$96: With a and € respectively in the first syllable: 


71 
pan 
pwn 


9 eee | 
bon 
wo 
po 
b> 
DDD 
DD 
ordon) 
2x) 
orn 
DD 
yw 
poy 
op 
Psp 
by5 
why 
pv 


mdb) 
7Pon 
mrpp> 


yaGep G—geber aay ader—edep -A 
ares—heres y15 gapes A—pheres 
masec—mesec aaw caBep B—aeGep A 


wow games A—semes 


2) With the vowel t: 
§97: With a in the first syllable: 


daBep G Tw gaptd A (saridim) 
hasil yon dad o 

vaBers G opn dau oO 

Lapely A 2) aas abib 

chasil YON amir 

chaphis TDN aceElp B 

chapir wwe (asise) 

(naphilim) rin (azizim) 

vace.B B Ton ag oO (agtdau oO) 
(vadiweiw A) APPIN apely B 

capes A bby adtd O 

pharis mony (amithi) 

saniph vy aglp O 

cadim 3) bari 

Kaow A nv] nasi 

rachil 4) pm jaid 

salis ws aes B 

capep B boyy mail 


a) feminine forms: 


galila (yadtdwd A) mp caria (kapiad G; 
asida Kapradviay A; 
(Aagerdwd B) Kapiwt A) 
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§98: With € in the first syllable: 


1) moa Beput B pn rethic 
7p: (nesiche) 2): “asa lesexve.0 
ax) veoiB A “MN EoeL A 

5 pheri 


a) feminine form: 


mya gebira 


899: With a and € respectively in the first syllable: 


as) vace.B B—vereb A 


C. THE O-CLASS: 
1) With the vowel o: 
$100: With a in the first syllable: 


1) dim gadol yww gacwy o 
yn ~=hazon 2) 778 (adwver B; 
N25 xaBwd o adwvat O) 
D3 vaxwv A yo =~aywy G (amona, 
1S saion amonim) 
DS cagwy B “ny agor 
(Tagwvel B) ony arom 
WW patwy A TWwy acwp O 
S81 pacwy o 3) ys (gaon) 
mbyv carwu G RY gawy G 


§101: With € in the first syllable: 


1) 22 bechor TDs  ephod 
77s deror on ~=emor 
"PD XEG~op O 3) mbx ew 0 


2) wun evws A nioo  weAw A 
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m2. 


ON 
3. 


mND3 


1) oni 
a5 
vin 

2) wir 
UN 
yon 


yON 
bya 
77) 


ordydy 


at 
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a) feminine forms: 


(Bexwpard A) mas heBwva G 


b) With geminated 2nd radical: 
EULwWP G xiso mello 
XEVVWP O yO pe“pwv G 

c) feminine forms: 


bechchora mat deBBwpa Gc 


2) With the vowel ov: 


§102: With.a in the first syllable: 


(zanunim) wy = agur 
xXapou8 B omby (adovuau 0) 
rachus yoy (apovda oO) 
anus . 3) mpn dagov B 
(agoupevov 0) 4) mn. (Baovpep G) 
amun on =paovp A 


a) feminine form: 


myw? (cacovadt 0) 


§103: With € in the first syllable: 


(ewourim, O) byar - SeGoudr G 

gebul (gebulaic) aba chelub 

yebovd O 3102 xEpouB A 
(gelule) (xepouBeru G) 
zebub wind (AeBovat 0) 


yipw (secuse) 
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a) feminine forms: 


mos emuna (evouvad'ax m2: (geburoth; 
0; emunatho) yeBoupod'au oO) 
mina bethula Twi Lepovoa A 


myiw? jesua 


§104: With a and € respectively in the first syllable: 


3199 xapov8 B—xeEpovG A 


2: WITH THE CHARACTERISTIC VOWEL IN 
THE First SYLLABLE: 


D. THE A-—CLASS: 
$105: With a and € respectively in the second syllable: 
xn agap A—acep A . pa (pharasim)— 


Jap sabac—aafex A gapes A 


E. THE O-CLASS: 
$106: With a in the second syllable: 


1) omnm xwday A 2) XN woap B 
"DD (Xwuaperu G) ony wray o 
“pw  sophar 3) mu» mota 


NX LWT O 


$107: With € in the second syllable: 


1) nwa boseth }2D socen 
vin hodes wap codes 
abn holed bmw sohel 
son homer npn thophet 
wan hores 2) TN opex A 

7In_~=oneph 


a) feminine form: 


mj3y onena 
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bas 
am 


mx 


§109: 


yon 


nat 


1), 3Y35 


owan 
570 
wD 
3270 
an20 
7DDD 
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§108: With o in the second syllable: 


Nouns with weak 2nd radical: 


oo\ A (ooXt B) “n¥  soor 
F008 A my. rooth 
bmw sohol 


a) feminine forms: 


(goolathach) ann (rooboth) 


3. Nouns WITH VARYING VOCALIZATION: 
Change of o and ov (cf. paragraph XXIII sub 1): 
au“wy G—amun 70> (Xwyaperu G)—(chumarim) 
My =agor—agur 
§110: mnomina tertiae n: 


¢eBee G—zeba mt zare—zara 


XIV. NOUNS WITH PREFIXED 9) 
VOCALIZED AS pa (cf. § XXVI c): 
§111: The a—class: 


paBoap A 2) bsxo = machal 
(uaBoapaue O) Sond mamad 

paBboap A 3) onp>s (malcaim) 

paydad A youn paca A 

magras 4) "man paPap A 

padBap B ana» papaB o 

machthab qNdn malach, (malachi, 


Macgap G malache) 
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1) nobno 

na21 
2) abno 
3) nombn 


nar 
wna 
“WOID 


Wats 


ND 
70 
dinn 
m0 


NI 
binp 
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a) feminine forms: 


(uapraxwt Oo) 


(uapxaBw? A) bypn 
pada G 4) D710 
padtayua O 


5) mmp pava Oo 


§112: The t-class: 


With the vowel e, 7: - 


pacBnn O mpp 
machthes ND 
mamzer NWId 


a) feminine form: 


mboapn = (uaxndwd G) 


§113: The o—class: 


1) With the vowel 0, w: 


Magvuwp Oo IND 
a) mediae }: 
maor nyn 
padwy A nyo 
Mawr oO pyo 
MAvwe G ND 


mnipd (macoma) 
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(uarauwed oO) 
(uapadtwd Oo) 
papa A 

(uapuwd 0) 


macne 
marphe 
bacon A 


(uaxwBiu 0) 


pawy oO 
aot O (uaote oO) 
bawy A 

pacwp O 


2) With the vowel ov: nomina mediae }: 


TID 
mi 
St ~mMasur 


magur 
paovA A 


favovd oO 
manue 


[91] 
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a) feminine form: 


m3129 mabucha 


XV. THE ARTICLE 
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THE ARTICLE IS ALWAYS TRANSLITERATED AS a (cf. { XXVI d): 


1) ocNn 
wNTT 
bsn 
yuna 


pn 
O47 
orn 
wmbn 
mNIOT 
pisn 
yp 


§114: Before a vowel: 


aagab 
aagns O 
Awol O 
aeip O 


akaTay B 
apws A 
ardidim 
apoaéu O 
asademoth 
aceuwid O 


aadam 2) ann 
aes O ypenn 
and O oon7 
aaps oO 3) = hoi 
poy aEeueK A 
§115: Before a consonant: 
agan Opn 
adagim vsin 
alWu O wa) dm fa ff 
ahwns B oywan 
agavova A NVITWH 
asedec mprown 
akws B onan 


asephathaim 


$116: With gemination of the following consonant: 


xan 
nun 
Onna 
man 
0 
257 
o7D2n 
pain 
ym 
mnbn 
NDT 


aSBa o obmnn 
aBbBwrn o on 
aBbBwreeu O sbnn 
abBaw o mmo 
aggoi yA 
axxaBbwd o ornin 
acchumarim mn 
accherubim yipn 
adrAwns A ]upn 
alluoth npapa 
aupmaacepnve O nnwn 


ODVT agowupLL O 


aumnadtu oO 
aumaru O 
ammelech 
aupava O 
avyvwdiyny o 
avvadiiviu A 
affara 
QKKWS A 
axkaTav A 
akkapwwt A 
accaat o 
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XVI. THE INSEPARABLE PREPOSITIONS ob52. 


A. THE Prepositions $53: 


ie on 
me 
pyD2 
oaaba 
Dy 
moms 
02 
mp1D3 
oma 
nnpa 
oxa 
psa 
apa 
na 
qns72 
ws 


1) 1Dxa 
yrNa 
na772 
*DInNA 
brbya 


oy. 


4nnNA 
INNDNA 


ay> laed 


$117: Transliterated as Ba, xa, \a respectively: 

a) Before a consonant: 
baben mova basemoth 
Bata o 2) mona> ~xaBnuwd o 
Baxas O 7819 _chaneser 
BadBaBayu o ]NSD  XagwY O 
Bavyatu o vowd xXacaus O 
Bavapwt o 3) apa> AaBexp o 
Baowd A bod Aaxod O 
basupha mondnd Dapadrtaya oO 
Bagueu O bwnd Dapyacadr o 
baphethee’ vpwnd ayetyare O 
Bacwu o sub Naveyd o 
basaion > lasau 
bacereb p> lacau 
barua ywr> Napaca o 
Bapowvax oO ywrs dapeca o 
Bapowrvw oO bixwws acwr oO 

b) Before the vowel a: 
Baaggw o anya =BaapB 
Baaps o 2) MND xaa o 
Baadape? o "YD xaavap o 
Baaven o 3) pars daaps o 
BaadtA o 975 aapape o 
Baapu o says daaBd o 

c) Before the vowel e: 
Baeuouvadiax o vN.2 GBaes oO 
baemunatho ‘naya Baefpadt o 
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§118: Transliterated as Be, xe, Ne respectively: 


a) Before the vowel e: 


‘pna BynKke oO vya Beep o 
snona_)=BeeSdax o band xeeBd O 
b) Before a consonant: 
innaia_ = BeyeBoupod-av o moray. BeyaBpwd o 


25 eBvn O 


§119: Transliterated merely as B, x, respectively: 


1) Ims12 
p74 
J7712 

2 
772 
ova 
703 
253 
YPWDA 
7203 
anda 
4np7x2 
ryoya 
nasa 
dypa 


1) obs 
yobxa 
mma 
Fhe 


a) Before a consonant: 


Bynovadw o manpa BrepBa o 
Bday o - mveia Bono o 
Bdepx O a7. ~=BpoG o 
Bed Oo pawn BoaGT o 
Buadax oO pnva Boak oO 
biom »5va Boadou o 
Bxevvwp oO oninwa Boeuwhay o 
' BreB O nana Bdwpad o 
Buetgate O 2) nv> xLapy Oo 
Booxxa O T71DD  xgapd o 
Boedp o . qpis>  xoedxax O 
Bocikadax Oo yr> xpne oO 
Boadn oO 3) mab dABnd o 
Boapwt o binod ~=Awawrd oO 
Bxwrw O Auws oery oO 


yiows doaxnvav o 


b) Before a vowel: 


Bedwar O nxya Bynoad- o 
GBedoav O 2)m>xd xatalwd o 
Badwvat oO > XLUN O 
Byun o 3) oanxd anpiw o 


ooiy> AwAay O 
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$120: Transliterated as Ba, with gemination of the 
following consonant: 


ona baggoim, anin.a = BaypapaB o 
nonboa =Bayupadaya oO 7)». ~=baphphuch 
B. THE PREPOSITION 2): 
$121: Transliterated as p plus helping vowel €: 


a) Before a consonant: 


va mebeten su pueveyd O 

TD peed O D7p) mecedem 

oD mejam on pnpeu O 
OVDDD MEXYEPLL O ‘DDD ~=pEpvXoN O 
OMNI NDND We“acypwi_eer O nw peperd! O 


b) Before a vowel: 


yRd penny oO oD pwEeldnxEeu O 
o 7299 meabarim 


$122: With gemination of the following consonant: 


man mebbeth pwnd memmasce 
ysan peBBedadn O binwd petowdA O 
7122 mecchenaph “nvd mercoaap oO 
OSND MéeuUpLopaLtu O wD peToLpL O 


XVII. NOUNS WITH PERSONAL SUFFIXES 
A. THE SINGULAR NOUN 


§123: The suffix of the 1. pers. sing.: €t, t, n: 


1) °sN aBe B TN adwrer B 
MN axel B nN ayye B 
xy neu B yond eeuwer A 


8 OUpeL B 7X? LETEPEL B 


1) -4IIs8 
N78 
Im 
Way 
qa 
bon 
4non 


Ns 
7 
rein 
yon 
my? 
mn 
m7 


my 
mwap 
mon 
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ool B was AeBovat o 
ooxL O - DVD pmEeT~aTL O 
ofve O 5 AeBBu o 
OEpXt O 2 paryevye O 
leople A 3) °N8 oni 
MeAXL A win odsi 
veyou O ‘pwn esci 
Xap A *"wa__ basari 
Maove O WN  issi 
yauanrt G 4) 951 youn o 
XENEKL A yyx gan O 

M71 poun oO 
$124: The suffix of the 2. pers. sing. masc.: ax 
(cf. | XXIX B 1), xa: 

ofvax oO qnbm veedadax o 
opax oO qnoxw =eueddtax o 
dodach 4qNNDN =Euouvvad-ax O 
aGdax oO snbs1_ goolathach 
TovBax O qv pervax O 
nxahax Oo 2) Jyw vecaxa o 
evadtax O 42n_ echcha 

§125: The suffix of the 3. pers. sing. masc.: , 0: 
WVe G PD xoypw O 
jado DN agyw O 
dEpxw O DD xXETTW O 
egbw O WD tua Oo 
leg po O vw meow O 
iethro nm mnuatho 
vet pw O wnd8 emunatho 
$126: The suffix of the 3. pers. sing. fem.: a: 
eCpa oO mD1Ipo +macoma 
codsa © mmpy apovda o 
amona mepy afara 
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$127: The suffix of the 1. pers. sing.: 
€VOU, LVOU, NVOU: 


NWN agoupEevou O \WD] ~vEepowvov O 
wyPy nvynvov oO 


§128: The suffix of the 2. pers. plur. masc.: exe (cf. § XXVIF 2): 


onans = heBBaBexeu oO o295m melchechem 


§129: The suffix of the 3. pers. plur. masc.: ap, eu: 


1) no"7 ~dapxapy oO DqWwy ogpau oO 
obn atau G oans ACaBayu o 
nad weAXam A Ons way A 
ory enam OywD ygeram O 


2) OD gle“ O 


B. THE PLURAL Noun: 


8130: The suffix of the 1. pers. sing.: at: 


278 adwvat O YS gaadar Oo 

os EeAwat O mxd powtar O 
"rN oveBar O ‘nay opwiar oO 
7 wadar Oo ‘Inn =davovvat o 


§131: The suffix of the 2. pers. sing. masc.: ax (cf. on $128), cha: 


1) pax oBax o yon eadax Oo 
TTX ed\wax O yray aBdax o 
yat dabarach Pw -nPay Oo 


2) 7nd methecha 


$132: The suffix of the 2. pers. sing. fem.: aich: 


722 benaich ybiar_ gebulaich 
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§133: The suffix of the 3. pers. sing. masc.: av, aut: 


1) ya~ o1Bav o yoy adovwav o 
yor  elau yIDw «oaxnvav oO 
yids edoav oO ynnal yeBoupod-av o 

yin Bavav o yaa. baddau 

yry ynvav oO 2) rasan pwaBoapau oO 
YO. punuav oO PIS capave o 
r?ron acidav o yby adaue o 


§134: The suffix of the 2. pers. plur. masc.: XEu: 


oo §«LdnxEu O 


§135: The suffix of the 3. pers. plur. masc.: €u, Ap, NUwW: 


1)o7"nN «apne O 2) oniswpD =puuoxvwau oO 
om>o2  chisileem onas abotham 
3) Ow cEVYNUW O 


XVIII. THE FORMATION OF THE PLURAL 
§136: Masculine forms: 


a) By adding eu, tu to the noun: 


yvax ebion—ebionim YD sig—sigim 
jx ethan—ethanim Dy au G—aplm Oo 
"nS aep B—anpliy O "5 phar—pharim 
bs» el—elim o1> xapu o— 
bs nA G—nAiw O XAPMELM B 
bya Baad c— wip Kadns a— 
Baadeyw G KQOnTELML B 
ma bari—barihim y1 pa O—raim 
b) gal—vyadeu B byw gcovad A—sualim 
pon awry G—amonim mow setta—settim 
"7 ap O—apiu oO Tw cap.d A—saridim 
a» «Tw G—tobim Fw ~seraph—seraphim 
Oo jam—taylu O aon dayap G— 


a> xepouB A—xeEpouBeErm G thamarim 
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by 


TS 


MOIS 


SPAS} 

702 
mbya 
mya 


mya 


m5) 


monbn 


mene) 


ma 
Wee 
pe 
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b) With gemination of the 2nd radical: 


gal—yahAeum A P| 
Dy au G—apml O 


§137: 


yay A—yavvi, A 


Feminine forms: By adding wt: 


a) The noun ending in a consonant: 


or—oroth 9823 


Bnp G—Bnpwd G 


"xn agep A—acnpwt G 


b) The noun ending in a vowel (a, €), 


and dropping it: 


adaua G— mow3 
adayuwt o mDD 

aiala—aradwt oO 

Baya G—Bapwd G my 

Baadta A—baaloth 

vyaBaa G— mwap 
yaBawd B mp 

yadnpa G— m7 
yadnpwt A myiaw 

galila—yadthwt! A mw 

pataya o— mw 
padtaywt o mow 

bapua A— mow 
vapuwd o 


nasama—nasamoth 
aoxxa O— 
coKxwt G 
aTapa B— 
aTapwt G 
cadesa—cadesoth 
caria—carioth 
paya G—paywt G 
sabaa—sabaoth 
sade—sadoth 
sadda—saddoth 
caua B—caywt A 
capa A— 
capywt B 


xIX. THE CONSTRUCT STATE 


A. MASCULINE Forms: 


§138: 


stat. constr. masc. sing.: 


a) Equals the absolute state: 


Baw B 
xaBwdt o 
gaon ban 


19 wavovd oO 


nara paoBnn o 
obw cartwu o 


abal 
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b) With a change in the vowel: 


PR nv oO na Bnd o 
yy ya Nv] ge 


§139: stat. constr. masc. plur. (cf. § XXVI c): 


1p qs Bary a wd ayn o 
o7 dame bo padxn o 
DID gary o say adn A 
ow sane 3) “wy wopn oO 
Vl Sarre yaa peyn O 
2) a7 daBpn o 4) od15) gelule 
ban aBdAn o qxbo ~=malache 
IN ~aven oO 77D] nesiche 


oddyn  thalule 


B. FEMININE FORMS 
§140: stat. constr. fem. sing: 


a) Monosyllabic nouns: 


1) npbn xedxad a 707 payat! A 
man apgat o mun dwpadt o 
may ebrath 2) m8) maath 

my noat o mp gaat A 
ma rabbath my raath 


b) Bisyllabic nouns: 


TDN = Eapad O mya. yaBaad a 
mows asamath map Kaprad G 
mnsa Bexwpad a m7 «adaped oO 


§141: stat. constr. fem. plur: 


os armanoth many apaBwt c 
bypn paparwi o mw cadnuwd A 
nw pacpegut! A ov semoth 
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mm manaim 
onpb malcaim. 
ry  enaim 
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§142: Dual-forms: 


map 
1p 
m7 

mw asephathaim 


Kapraviaru A 
Kapvatw A 
ramathaim 


[100] 


A HEBREW DICTIONARY 


The subdivisions (a, b, c) indicate that these transliterations 
are evidence of different pronunciations, as dealt with in the 
respective paragraphs of the Grammar; for nominal forms cf. the 
Introduction paragraph XXVIa (classifications of 79). As a rule, 
differences in the rendering of Hebrew consonants (cf. Introduc- 


a8 


aks 
TAS 


Dax 
PN 
738 
bax 


as 


138 


7713s 
iow 
ps 


tion, paragraph XXIII) are hereby not considered. 


& 


aB Gin ENaB, Ex. 31.6; ab On in Eliab ib. 

"an a Bee Bin ABendA, 1 Sam. 9.1; 
a@Be Ain ABA, ib.; 0 Ps. 89.27; 
abi j in Abimelech, Gen. 20.2. 

onias abotham J Isa. 14.21. 

nok wBwd Gc Num. 21.10. 

man’ coBadovu OPs. 49.11; cf. BV Prov. 19.9: 7a» 
in Ms. Ec 1 for MT 738'. 

abib j Ezek. 3.15. 

ebion J Isa. 25.4. 

vax) ove Biwy oO Ps. 49.3. 

owas ebionim J Jer. 5.28. 

abiona j Eccl. 12.5: 

aBeX G 2Sam. 20.14; abel On in Abelsattim, 
Num. 33.49. 

a) bayd xee BA OPs. 35.14; MT: baa; cf. BV ib. Dds 
in Ms. Ecl. 

b) bas eBeX Bin EBeAxapperv, Ju. 11.33; mr: bax. 

a) ova8 abanim J Jer. 18.3; MT: O38. 

b) jas aBev c in ABevefep, 1Sam.7.12; aben Jj 
Zech. 5.7. 

abrech J Gen. 41.43. 

agmon J Isa. 19.15. 


ngs aganoth J Isa. 22.24. 
203 


204 


4" 


oqN 


OTN 
ETN 


anm8 


bar 


dN 
ais 


odin 


ns 
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ty adwrver Bin Adwvepapm, 1 Ki. 4.6; 
adwve Ain Adwripay, ib.; ad oni Onin Adoni- 
ram, ib. 

m8 adwvat O Ps. 30.9. 

adayp A Gen. 3.21;0 Ps. 31.20; adam On Gen. 3.21. 

oma aadam J Isa. 2.22. 

osys adamim J Zech. 6.2; cf. s. v. yor. 

adapa G Deut. 29.23; MT: n978; adama On ib. 

now adapuwt o Ps. 49.12. 

many} oveaBrnov oO Hos. 11.1; MT: 17398); cf. 378 
Prov..8.17; cf. B=.°95r,. Us 

wags aBou O Ps. 31.24. 

a) ‘box ode A in OdBa, Ezek. 23.4; oli On in 
Olibama, Gen. 36.2; cf. in BV monosyllabic nominal 
forms like: *Snmx> Cant. 1.5; 3$hsa Ps. 91.10; 
on>nxa Ps. 106.25 (Ms. Ecl). 

b) bas o0A A 1 Chron. 3.20: OOA lege: OOA. 

Sax ooAt Bin OodtBa, Ezek. 23.4; oo1i On in 
Ooliba, ib. 
oi Jj Isa. 24.16. 
a) oun P © Per 31,9; 
Ds wtnB7 O Ps. 35.19: QHBH lege: QIHBH; 
H-R; weBn cf. Thompson Face. 6 (I—E) ; MT: 73°. 
pk oveBat O Ps. 18.38; oveB Bae Oo Ps. 30.2. 
b) pak ot Bax O Ps. 89.52. 
yas or Bau o Ps. 89.43. 

ov AN. -G 1°Chron. 7.16; ul am ji Ezek, 40:24--mr: 
ods. 

aven j Amos1.5; aben On in Bethaben, Hos. 4.15; 
for the interchange of v and b, cf. Josh. 3.10. 
mq Codex B: evavov, Codex n: eBaoyv (the 
Hebrew 1 rendered as: v—); the reverse cf. ib: 
pia) Codex B: veBovaaov, Codex b: vevovgarov 
(the Hebrew 2 rendered as: @—v); cf. The Old 
Testament in Greek, edited by A. E. Brooke and 
N. McLean, Vol. I, Part IV, Cambridge 1917. 

a) avy B Num. 16.1; aun On Ezek. 30.17; mT: ps; 
ef 2 B-L., $176’ Gis: ve misuse 


[103] 


TIN 
a8 
Ts 
ts 


ny 
“Is 


ns 


ns 


TOs 
ams 


fiat} 
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Ws auvav A Gen. 38.9, 
b) jis wv G Hos. 4.15; mr: ps; on On, ib.; cf. in the 
PV jinn, (MdWI, p. 1, line 5), jin (ib., line 6). 
8 Oni Onin Benoni, Gen 35.18. 
ik @yvaw G Neh. 7.37. 
ns @wvap Al Chron. 1.40. 
isk wyvav B 1 Chron. 1.40; MT: oy"; onan 
On Gen. 38.9. 
Oty] dsa.31:9% 
nois oroth J Isa. 26.19. 
ouvp Gin Cedtovp, Num. 1.5; ur J Isa. 31.9. 
Tk Oupet B1 Chron. 2.20; ovpe A, ib. 
vr? caetp G Deut. 3.14; iair On Num. 32.41. 
van daectp o Ps. 18.29. 
yy ofve oO Ps. 49.5; ozni On Num. 26.16. 
qs of vax oPs. 31.3. 
wind eezinu J Joel 1.2. 
yusm out eCopnyve o Ps. 18.40; MT: NN. 
yuu ovetdafCepnve oO Ps. 30.12; without gemi- 
nation of the 2nd radical; cf. on ar2x. 
Ts aupmaatepnrve O Ps. 18.33; MT: ‘Non. 
a) ax-26 m Axyaaps, 2 Kist.t. 
ms axe Bin Axevaar, 1 Sam. 25.43; axe Ain 
Axwaap, ib.; achi Onin Achisamech, Ex. 31.6. 
b) ns a 0 Ps. 49.8; cf. paragraph XXIII sub n. 
m2 xaa O Ps. 35.14. 
*nk ahi Onin Ahihod, Num. 34.27; for the insertion 
of the h between a and i, cf. paragraph X. 
ons oiim J Isa. 13.21;p.245c; oh im J ib., p. 174E; 
for the insertion of h between o and 1, cf. para- 
graph X. 
aad j Gen. 48.22. 
ahu Jj Gen. 41.2; cf. paragraph X, and paragraph 
XXIII sub n. 
axas Bin Iwaxas, 2 Ki. 10.35; cf. paragraph XXIII 
sub; and n. 
axacé Ain Iwaxal, ib.; achaz On Mic. 1.1. 
aa¢ Adin Aatia; 2 Ki, 04:13 7ialazvOn 2 Ki. 15.38. 
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aép B1Chron. 7.12; aher j Isa. 42.8; cf. paragraph X 
and XXIII sub n. 

onnyy Aanpey oO Ps. 49.11; for the change of € in the 
singular to 9 in the plural, see our remarks in para- 
graph XXVIa. 

oink) ovaapnem O Ps. 49.14: OTAAPHEM, lege 
A pro A; cf. Thompson Facs. 4 and 5S. 

aad o Ps. 89.36. 

a7vao6é G Gen. 50.10; atad On, ib. 

ninvs atemoth Jj Ezek. 40.16; MT: ninox. 

o’sx iim Jj Isa. 13.22. 

avn O Ps. 89.50. 

el y Ezek. 40.14. 

obs elim J Ezek. 40.14. 

es ele j Isa. 61.3. 

ox elau Jj Ezek. 40.21. 

aiala Jj Gen. 49.21. 


nibsa xacardwd o Ps. 18.34. 


rs nv oO Ps. 32.9. 

ys) ouny oO Ps. 18.42. 

rss unnvo Mal. 2.13. 

epha Jj Isa. 5.10. 

ecs B in Evotw8, 2 Sam. 10.6; 0 Ps. 31.21; eis J 
Gen. 32.29. 

vs ArindorwB 2 Sam10/6s0'Ps.927 : ts: yj ery LAs, 

his On in Histob, 2 Sam. 10.6. 

wet aecus O Ps. 1.1. 

wr issi J Hos. 2.18; cf. in the BV ‘wx 2 Sam. 14.5 in 
Ms. 105 JThS; the omission of the » after 8 neces- 
sitates a gemination of the w according to the rules 
of the Tiberian Grammar. 

a) avc&av Gi Chron. 15.17;cf.s. v. ma and $n sub a). 

b) ethan Jj Jer. 5.15. 

ams ethanim Jj Mic. 6.2. 

ach Jj Jer. 32.30. 

OX 4 Ve Or Psx3123. 

eX oO Gen. 49.4; Ps. 31.2; cf. in the BV bx 2 Sam. 1.21 
in Ms. 105 JThS. 
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a) al J in alechcha: y>n-bx Hos. 8.1; cf. in the BV 
Sx 2 Sam. 14.8 in Ms. 105 JThS. 

b) €X O Mal. 2.13. 

D8) OVEA O Ps. 30.9. 

8 nae O Gen. 43.23; elai J Isa. 21.11. 

tNee O Ps. 31.3; cf. in the BV bs 2 Sam. 3.8 in Ms. 
105 JThS. 

pox nXax O Ps. 30.9. 

rox nau O Ps. 32.6. 

nr Gc in ABendA, 1 Sam. 9.1; 0 Ps. 29.3; €X Gin 
Edxava, Ex. 6.24; el j Isa. 9.15. 

Dat ana oO Ps. 18.31. 

os nXev Bin MeAXnAe, Num. 26.45; 1 AL O Ps. 
89.27; eXt Gin EXtaB, Num.1.9; eli On in 
Eliezer, Ex. 18.4. 

obs nAum O Ps. 29.1. 

eXwetp O Ps. 36.2; eloim Jj Gen. 6.2. 

onbso unedNwetu OPs. 8.6. 

mos eX wy O Ps. 18.47; ehweto Ps. 72.15; EXwe 
oO Ps. 47.10; to the Hebrew ending in °-, rendered 
by 4, ec and ¢ respectively, cf. paragraph XXIII 
sub’. 

ms EeXwae O Ps. 18.29. 

mdouri ou BeAXwae O Ps. 18.30. 

pays eXwax oO Ps. 45.8; eloach Jj Amos 4.12: 
ELOAH is a misprint for: ELOACH. 

vaoxa BeXoau O Isa. 8.21; MT: yq>Nai. 

woos eAXwnvov Oo Ps. 18.32: EAQNNOT lege 
EAQHNOT; cf. Thompson Facs. 5 (N—H). 

eAXw O Ps. 18.32; cf. in the BV mibk& Job 3.23: in Ms. 
Lek: 

ella j Jer. 2.34. 

ela On Gen. 36.41. 

ninbbs elamoth Jj Ezek. 40.16. 

em O Ps. 35.14. 

em O Ps. 89.31. 

ama G2 Sam. 2.24 (p: AMMAN isa scribe’s mis- 
take); amma On ib. 
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onos a) Ewouviw O Ps, 31.24. 
b) eumovvety O Isa. 26.2; emmunim J ib. 

emuna J Jer. 5.3. 

‘npoxna Baewovvade oO Ps. 89.34: BAMOTNAOI 
lege BAEMOTNAOI. 

qonoysa Bae nvovvadax O Ps. 89.50. 

innoxa baemunatho J Hab. 2.4. 

amareyisasl7.9: 

aunv oO Ps. 89.53; amen J Isa. 65.16. 

8) Ovauny O Ps. 89.53. 

os) veewarv O Ps. 89.38. 

nips) veeuwavad oO Ps. 89.29. 

os) neemanim J Isa. 17.11. 

oxos amasim J Zech. 6.3; cf. s. v. OK. 

auwap Gin Auapea, 1 Chron. 5.33. 

nIps auapwe O Ps. 30.7. 

Dk aupouv OPs. 35.21. 

DN’ LwWUpov O Ps. 35.25. 

qos EUUNp G Jer. 20.1; emmer J ib. 

nox euapav oPs. 18.31. 

nmwed o Ps. 31.6; cf. in the BV nix Prov. 11.18 in 
Ms. Ec 1, and in the PV nox Prov. 22.21 (MdWI, 
p.m). 

qnoxw eweddax oO Ps. 30.10; on the change of 7 in 
nued to € in euediax, see our remarks in paragraph 
XXVia. 

avva O Ps. 118.25. 

anna J Jon. 4.2. 

evws A Gen. 4.26; enos On ib. 

an wsvyelisa- tails 

ave OPs. 89.48. 

28) OV ape oO Ps? 3017. 

enach j Amos7.7. 

avax oO Ps. 46.11. 

MPs! OvavaKka O Mal. 2.13. 

agetp B Ex. 6.4; MT: 708; aonp Aib.; asir On 
ib.; cf. our note on *7dx. 

agag G Isa. 36.3; asaf On ib. 
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WON] OvvEEegagou O Ps. 35.15: OTNECCALOT 
lege € for first C; cf. s. v. jos; cf. Thompson Facs. 
5 (EC). 

oS assurim J Eccl. 7.26. 

ag O Ps. 89.28. 

ips aphpho j Amos1.11. 

ipsa Baagew oO Ps. 30.6; baaphpho J Isa. 2.22. 

ephod J Zech. 12.10. 

ephee J Isa. 59.5; the second e is probably the trans- 
literation of the y; cf. paragraph XXIII sub y. 

"PND xXaEegnp O Ps. 147.16. 

asel Jj Zech. 14.5; cf. mr bxx 1 Chron. 8.37. 

asel j Mic. 1.11. 

@oaap B1 Chron. 1.42; MT: 75K. 

ecda Jj Isa. 54.11. 

art b & 5-Hos.983:3: 

a)-o\re,b'b ay) jrloess 13.3. 

b) niaqsy arobboth Ont Ki. 4.10. 

arbee On Gen. 23.2; on the second e cf. paragraph 
XXIII sub v. 

apBaetw o1Sam.4.18; arbaim j Jon. 3.4. 

Omk wpyercm G2Sam. 21.19. 

at gama jiEzek, 27.16. 

axrazes ler,’ 22.05. 

Ans opax O Ps. 44.19. 

ape Gin Apia, Isa. 29.1; ari J in ariel, ib. 

aya peta Bp 240, 15.255) ar ia pjylsa21.8(LV., 
p. 216 A). 

b) @pee A 23. 15.255 ar tency thease 21:8: (1V.; p. 
305 A). 

opeéx A Gen. 10.10; MT: 798; orech On ib. 

niwoys armanoth J Jer. 17.27; cf. B-L.§67f and 
§260’. 

a@ p's? O-Ps; 35:20: 

yusa aaps O Ps. 46.3; MT: pr. 

yisa Baaps o Ps. 46.9, 11. 

yxy Naaps oO Ps. 89.40, 45. 

es O Ps. 89.47. 
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vya Baes O Ps. 46.10. 

issa J Jer.1.11; hissa Jj Gen. 2.233 cf. s.v..wx. 

ow nasim J Isa. 3.12. 

w nesé J Zech. 12.12. 

wnws agoupevou O Ps. 44.19. 

ovs) vasam J Hab.1.11; MT: ovy); cf. in the BV 
ow. 2 Sam. 14.13 in Ms. 105 JThS for MT ovys; 
03 Job 14.11 in Ms. Ec 1 for MT way; 755 Gen. 
13.2 and 5B ib. 15.16, both instances in Ms. Ka 2, 
for MT 122 and obw respectively. The spelling of 
the transliteration has to be corrected to: uasam; 
cf. paragraph XXIII sub 3. 

novs asamath j Amos 8.14. 

a) ageép OPs.1.1; aser J Isa. 2.22. 

b) egep O Ps. 31.8; eser J Ezek. 40.49. 

agnp GEx.1.4; aser On ib. 

€opyn O Ps. 1.1. 

asise J Hos. 3.1. 

€ 0 Mal. 2:13; Ps. 28.9; eth yj Hab. 3:13. 

nis w de o Ps. 31.6. 

a) adda Oo Ps. 18.28. 

b) many) ovad oO Ps. 89.39. 


Bl 


qa Bax o Isa. 26.3. 

ia Bw o Ps. 18.31. 

na Ba G in OeBa, 2 Ki. 21.1; ba On in Ooliba, 
Ezek. 23.4. 

oma bahem J Gen. 14.5; MT: ofa. 

op Bap o Ps. 49115: 

a) 2 Bnp G in BnpoaBee, 1 Chron. 21.2; cf. Sam. 
Gen. 24.20: van (MT: 1827). ber On in Bersabee, 
ib. 

mosa Bynpwd G Deut. 10.6; beroth On ib. 

b) axa Benp Bin BenpoaBee, 2 Chron. 19.4. 

*Ixa beeri On Gen. 26.34. 

owvxsa busim J Isa. 5.2. 
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bad j Zech. 12.12. 

o712 baddim j Ezek. 9.2. 

vq2 baddau Jj Hos. 11.6. 

bya2 ve Bad oO Ps. 30.8. 

m2qa2 labala j Isa. 65.23. 

a) nipqaa xaBynyuw o Ps. 49.13. 

b) nixnga beemoth J Isa. 30.6. 

sa 6 a o Gen. 43.23. 

wa bau Jj Jer. 32.29. 

xia) outaBa oO Isa. 26.2. 

xin? ANaBw B Ju. 3.3; cf. mr Jer. 46.13: xiad. 

saa. a B Ba oO Ps. 118.26. 

buz On Gen. 22.21. . 

na Bouvet G Ezek. 1.3; buzi On ib. 

bus J Ezek. 27.16. 

Bop O Ps. 30.4; bor Jj Jer. 6.7. 

war enBwoou oO Ps. 35.26. 

Bwoa oO Ps. 89.46. 

Befex BJu.1.4; bezec Jj Ezek. 1.14; mr: pra. 

onna Baovpetp G2Sam. 19.17; baurim On ib. 

ana a) eBaap B 1 Chron. 3.6: Baap lege tBaap; 
haplography. 

b) teBaap Aib. 

bete Jj Gen. 34.25. 

Barteo Ps. 28.7. 

mua Batadve oO Ps. 31.7. 

nuiat) ovaBBwry oO Ps. 32.10. 

onvan aBBwreecp O Ps. 49.7. 

inva Betrovu O Isa. 26.4. 

a) wa Barve A Josh. 19.25; cf. in the BV ‘wa Prov. 
31.2; ja Cant..7.3-1n: Ms, Ect. 

b) wa beten On Josh. 19.25. 

juan mebeten J Isa. 46.3; MT: jua730. 

pr caBecv BJu.4.2; taBeuv o Ps.92.7; iabin 
On Ju. 4.2. 

pag aBuv o Ps. 32.9. 
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a)man aBBacd o Ps. 30.1. 

ns Bad Bin Bawa, Josh. 7.2; cf. s. v. 9°n sub a). 

b) ma Bnd A in Bydavy Josh. 7.2; Bed a in Bedd- 
amqove, Josh. 15.53; b e th On in Bethel, Gen. 12.8. 

maeAB nd 0 Pss3t3: 

map mebbeth j Amos1.5. 

3 bethi jy Gen. 15.2. 

ion'a Bndapov O Ps. 49.12; MT: inn3. 

a) Bxwp OPs. 89.28. 

b) bechor On Gen. 46.21; MT: 193. 

nition Bexwpav ailSam. 9.1. 

bechchora J Mic. 7.1¢ 

Bex o Mal. 2.13; Ps. 30.6. 

bel j Hos. 2.18. 

Bia A20 Ps30.7. 

ar veBdov O Ps. 18.46: IEBAOT lege A for A. 

nbab NaBarwd o Ps. 49.15. 

Berta d oO Prov. 16.27; cf. in the BV $y*¥a ib. 6.12: 
in’ Ms) Ec iivbveda al dsanZik 

nibao NaBAwy O Ps. 32.9. 

Bada A Gen. 46.21; mr: ya. 

oysa Badaayw G Num. 22.5; mt: oy?a; balaam 
On ib. 

yor ceBXa Gin IeBAaay, Ju. 1.27; iebla On in 
Ieblaam, 2 Ki. 9.27. | 

wmuypa BeNXNEvovovn OPs. 35.25. 

swoan weBBead7 O Ps. 18.32; MT: tan. 

papa 6 tSamz9.12-sb amiay Onmib. 

nina Baywwd G Num. 21.19; bamoth On bb. 

a) Bev A 1 Ki. 4.8; 0 Ps..9.1;:mT: jabs ben On in 
Ruben, Gen. 29.32. 

123 uben Jj Gen. 15.2. 

j22 baben Jj Gen. 1.1. 

v12 benaich Jj Ezek. 27.4; cf. in the PV °33 (Edel- 
mann, p. 7, line 15); 32 Ex. 13.18 (ib., line 7). 

b) ab Ao Biawto Hesmt leit 
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72a Bavac Bin BavaBaxar, Josh. 19.45. 
Bavyn A in BavnBapak, ib.; O Ps. 18.46; bane 
On in Banebarac, Josh. 19.45. 

ra Bavav o Ps. 89.31. 

co) 9 Bvy o Ps. 29.1. 

nab NaBvy7o Ps. 49.1; Ps. 46.1: ABNH lege AABNH; 
ANE Bry O Ps. 12.9. 

yin bonaich Jj Ezek. 27.4. 

Baad Gin BaadBepu, Ju. 9.4; baal On in Baal- 
berith, Num. 33.7. 

*%ya baali J Hos. 2.18. 

ooya Baadhetw G1Sam.7.4; baalim On ib. 

maya bula J Isa. 62.4. 

a) nibya BaXw a Josh. 15.24. 

b) mova Baada A Josh..15.29; baala On ib. 

nivya baaloth On Josh. 15.24. 

a) wa Bap oO Ps. 92.7. 

b) 192} ovBaap oO Ps. 49.11. 

avan 0eBapoPs. 89.47. 

Beoe Oin peBBece, Ps. 30.10. 

a) bocboc J Jer. 19.1. 

b) BaxBouxk a Ezra 2.51. 

bace Jj Gen. 24.22. 

a) ppb AaBexp oO Ps. 49.15. 

b) app Boxe O Ps. 46.6. 

apia bocer Jj Amos 7.14. 

b airgeZeeht i202: 

mxqa Bapada oPs. 89.48. 

Bapad A Gen. 16.14; MT: 792; barad On ib. 

o172 borodim J Zech. 6.3. 

bara jisargia. 

omaa barihim J Isa. 43.14; cf. paragraph X and 
XXIII sub n. 

a) Bepcd B in BaadBepw, Ju.9.4; berith On 
Ju. 9.46. 

b) Bopcd o Ps. 89.40; brith Jj Mal. 2.4. 

mia Borde O Ps. 89.35. 

main ouBorde O Ps. 89.29. 
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borith Jj Jer. 2.22. 

Bapax Gin Bapaxnd, Job 32.2; barach On 
in Barachel, ib. 

np Bapovx G Jer. 32.12;.0 Ps. 118.26; baruch 
On Jer. 32.12. 

qua ovBapex oO Ps. 28.9. 

Bapax BJu.4.6; barac On ib. 

myna barura J Zeph. 3.9. 

snann ded Bapap oO Ps. 18.27: OEOBAPAB lege 
P for second B. 

a) basar Ezek» LOI: 

wa basari J Hos. 9.12; cf. B-L. §26s’. 

b) wa bosor J Isa. 34.6; cf. s.v. 131; cf. also the 
following spellings in Sam: Gen. 11.31: imb> (mt: 
inga); ib. 18.33: aw (mT: a¥); Ex.32.25: onpipa (MT: 
oopa); Lev. 26.26: bpwna (mr: bpyna). 

a) Boovde Bin IoBoov’e, 2 Sam. 2.8. 

b) boseth On in Hisboseth, ib. 

a) bath j Ezek. 45.11; Mic. 4.14. 

b) beth J Isa. 5.10. 

beth u hay isan 7-04: 


d 


a) yava OPs. 31.24: pava lege y for p; phonetic mis- 
take: y before an a and o sounded like p. 

b) imnsa By novadw o Ps. 46.4. 

mi gaon J Hos. 5.5. 

ber a) ceyaad B Num. 13.7: IAAAA lege: IVAAA; 
cf. Thompson Facs. 6 (A—I). - 

b) ya NA 1b. 

c) iegal On ib. 

bea goel J Isa. 59.20. 

qnosi goolathach j Ezek. 11.15. 

a) gab J Ezek. 43.13. 

b) gob j Ezek. 16.24. 

pai gebim J Isa. 10.31. 

gebul j Obad. 20. 
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poian gebulaich j Ezek. 27.4: gebulaic lege -aich; 
cf. paragraph XXIII sub 5. 

a) ytBBwop olsa.9.5; gibbor J ib. 

b) oniaa ge borim J Isa. 13.3. 

nimai geburoth Jj Jer. 13.18; cf. in the PV nhia 
Ps. 71.18 (MdWII, p. 86). 

yronaia BeyeBoupovan Oo Ps. 150.2. 

gebira J Jer. 13.18. 

yaBaa G Josh. 15.57; gabaa On 1 Sam. 10.26. 

nya yaBaad A Josh. 18.28; gabaath On Josh. 
24.33. 

niya3 yaBawd B Josh. 18.28; MT: nya. 

a) 123 yap Oo Ps. 89.49. 

33 yaBpu Gin Tap, Dan. 8.16. 

b) 123 geber J Isa. 22.17. 

c) 1239 yaBep GNum.33.35. 

yaBp oO Ps. 18.26. 

yedouvd oO Ps. 18.30; gedud Jj Mic. 4.14. 

gadol j Jon. 2.1. 

geddupha j Ezek. 5.15. 

biy veydedA O Ps. 35.27. 

ba yeddnX A Ezra 2.47. 

non yeddeAUe Al Chron. 25.29. 

pon [au]uaydrAcp O Ps. 35.26. 

ya6depA Josh. 12.13; MT: 713; gader J Ezek. 42.7. 

am goder Jj Isa. 58.12. 

a) yaédnpa G Josh. 15.36; gadera On ib. 

nina yadypwd a Josh. 15.41; gaderoth On ib. 

b) rp yadpwdavu o Ps. 89.41: TAAPQOAG, 
lege T for C. 

aay) ovreyap O02 Ki. 4.35. 

ywt Olsa. 26.2; goi J Zeph. 2.5. 

i9 aggoi J Mal. 3.9. 

pia yweep A Josh. 12.23; ywey oO Ps. 46.7. 

ona baggoim J Hab. 1.5. 

ay cayoup A Josh. 15.21; iagur On ib. 

wWigar jZeph? 2.5. 

2 gozi Jj Amos 7.1; MT: °n; cf. Ps. 71.6. 
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gezem J Joel 1.4; MT: on. 

geza J Isa. liu: 

yagcep GJosh. 12.12; gazer Onib. 

gazera’ J Ezek. 42.10. 

yat G Deut. 34.6; gai On ib. 

wage J Isa. 28.1. 

now aytra OPs. 31.8. . 

vn ovyetAouv OPs. 32.11. 

gal j Gen. 31.46. 

oo; a) yadecw B Isa. 10.30. 

b) yaAAecp Aib.; gallim J ib. 

yedXveA GEzek. 10.13; gelgel jsib.;cf. mr: 9293 
Isa. 28.28 and van ib. 5.28. 

53 gelule J Ezek. 20.7. 

galila j Ezek. 47.8; cf. MT: 79°93 2 Ki. 15.29. 

nivos -yavAcAN wae oA: Joshs 22.10; BicJosh. 18.17: 
TAATAQ®@ lege A for the second A; galiloth 
J Joel 4.4. 

>) yoAuy O Ps. 92.7. 

yap O Ps. 49.3. 

yp, yawade A Num. 13.12; cf. B-L. §24g; B ib.: 
TAMATI lege TAMAAT. 

bin) Ya WOVA B 1 Chron. 24.17. 

yav Ain Baaryap, 2 Ki.9.27; gan Jj Gen. 2.2. 

3w=~« agan On in Bethagan, 2 Ki. 9.27. 

on yavvew Ain Hyyavyp, Josh. 19.21; gannim 
On in Engannim, ib. 

ynp Gin l'npoap, Ex. 2.22; ger On in Gersom, ib. 

ma veypecte OPs. 31.23. 

gesem J Zech. 14.17. 

yevd c1Sam.6.17; geth On Josh. 11.22; cf: B-L. 
§14c’. 


4 


wt dwn vy A1Sam. 22.9; 6w7k Bib.; doec On ib. 

daBevcp GJosh. 11.21; 6baBup o Ps. 28.2; dabir 
On Josh. 11.21. 

d6€BBwpa GJu.4.4; debbora On ib. 
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a) 13a1 OaBpn oPs. 35.20; dabre J in Dabre- 
jamim, 1 Chron. 1.1. 

b) 1239 daBap Gin AwéaBap, 2Sam. 17.27; dabar 
On in Lodabar, ib. 

pian dabarach® pHos. 133149 <cfi<B-k. §2w and 
§26 c’. 

nav cdaBBep o Ps. 49.4; idabber J Isa. 32.6. 

rat) ovrcedaBBep o Ps. 18.48; mr: 727. 

mar céaBBynpov OPs. 35.20. 

deber j Hab. 3.4. 

dabbasth On Josh. 19.11; cf. similarly in the PV 
van Deut. 26.15 (MdWI, p. 1); cf. also s. v. nwon. 

G2a.2 Tx) On Zeb 

om adagim J Zeph. 1.10. 

dodim j Ezek. 16.8. 

it dodi j Jer. 32.8. 

ait -a@od ac ht; jer.32.7: 

11 O6av A Gen. 14.14; dan On ib. 

6wp Gin Aeddwp, 1 Sam. 28.7; dor Onin Aendor, ib. 

sith NOwp oO Ps. 49.12: AAQP lege AAQP (A for A) 
or AAAQP (A before A, haplography). 

sin) ovadwp OPs. 49.12; cf. in the PV visi (Bar, 
p22): 

nvt dajoth J Isa. 34.15. 

bax ed6adXA€EY O Ps. 18.30. 

yor SeA ALB avy O Ps. 30.2. 

no veddAag A Gen. 22.22: IEAAA® lege: IEAAA®; 
cf. in the BV 45-*» Eccl. 10.18in Ms. Ecl; iedlaf 
On Gen. 22.22. 

qa Boaue oO Ps. 30.10. 

1 dame J Isa. 38.10; MT: °97. 

wot deuunvor OPs. 48.10. 

it) vedpmou O Ps. 49.13. 

wt Oaupou O Ps. 35.15. 

nit? eadow O Ps. 30.13; MT: o7. 

dena O Mal. 2.13. 

dea Jj Isa. 28.9. 

daath F Eccl. 8:6: 
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doc Jj Isa. 40.22. 
mp1 dacaru J Zech. 12.10. 
deror j Ezek. 46.17. 
a) 71 6 € px O Ps. 89.42. 
qri2 Béoepx oO Ps. 32.8. 
771 O¢€pxXe oO Ps. 18:33; ch amethe BV o5s74 
Prov; 31: Pasha. 3.2/4 intMss Ecxt: 
iogt O€pxw oO Ps. 18.31; cf.in the BV io 
Prov. 211.5: in*Ms. Ee d. 
b) no1 Odapxaym OPs. 49.14. 
mint drusa J Isa. 62.12. 


rT 

a0) O9PS5 35224, 
a)ovan (a B MayolPse oilee 
b) $33 | avbrad._y Eccl.£.25 efs}in ithe, BV 4>4irib. in 

Ms. Ec 1. 

poay abalim jp Eccl. 1.2: 

c) baa aBeX A Gen. 4.2; abel On ib. 
min daavye o Ps. 35.28: OAATC, lege € for C. 
a) €yawp oO Ps. 92.4: ETAQN lege [I for I; cf. 

Thompson Facs. 3. 
b) ey yawy Oo Ps. 9.17. 
mim ovayed o Ps. 49.4; MT: num. 
ad jin adarim, Ezek. 7.7. 
nia Baadaped oPs. 29.2. 
ov 0'(Ps/18/31; LusOncEx. 16-05, x Vs man: 
w6 A 1 Chron. 8.6; Mt: mmx; hod J Zech. 6.13. 
orp lsat 20st 
aéea O Ps. 89.42; haja Jj Zeph. 3.18. 
nm acde o Ps. 30.8. 
mmr cere oO Ps. 89.37; cf. in the PV ‘mn’: Ps. 69.23; 
‘nn ib., 26 (MdWIL, p. 84). 
yan tov o Ps. 32.9. 
my aun o Ps: 3041: 
127270 1xarax oPs. 48:10: 
eli bl ylsan4n2- 
hin j Ezek. 4.11. 
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wax roc Pss ick. 

aon UnANX OPs. 32.8. 

iy ANxXOUV O Ps. 46.9. 

poor cadAnyxour o Ps. 89.31; MT: pi. 

bon EAANA B Ju. 12.13. 

bbm> caAXAEA Ain IaddeAnA, 1 Chron. 4.16. 

soobnys €€NNEAEX O Ps. 35.18: CEAAEAEK, lege 
€ for C; cf. Thompson Facs. 5. 

456m allelu J in alleluia, Isa. 26.4. 

bbinn molal yj Eccl. 2:2. 

vbam cP arAadAov OPs. 49.7. 

eu O Ps. 9.7; MT: nan. 

wy awou O Ps. 46.7. 

1m ceewou O Ps, 46.6. 

mh homa J Jer. 4.19; MT: apn. 

a) anmun | j,1san33.3. 

b) auwyv Gin BeedAauwr, Cant. 8.11. 

ming amona Jj Ezek. 7.13. 

pipg amonim J Joel 4.14. 

amasim J Isa. 64.1. 

nay agaxv o Ps. 30.12. 

ap Ain Apoagap, Num. 33.23; 0 Ps. 48.3. 

ont apip O Ps. 46.3; arim jy Amos 4.13. 

amo ANaapapt OPs. 30.8. 

Aiares: J least 9-182 

b) heres J Isa. 24.23. 


T 


(7B G Ju. 7.25; ze b: On ib. 

fwd o Ps. 49. 2. 

ms) ouf wd o Mal. 2.13. 

a) tar €a Bde. G1 Chron. 8.19; zabdi On Josh. 
Tas 

by ant ze bal On dosh ih, 

c) tar €aB8e6 Gi Chron. 2.36; MT: 131. 
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nara) faBovd B1 Ki. 4.5. 
b) faB Bove A ib. 

zebub On in Baalzebub, 2 Ki. 1.2. 

feBoum G Ju. 9.28; zebul On ib. 

a) CeBee GJu.8.5; the last € is the transliteration 
of the n; cf. paragraph XXIII sub n; cf. in the 
PV inst (Barsps 20): 

b) zeba Jj Ezek. 46.20. 

bar iezbuleni J Gen. 30.20. 

fe o Ps. 49.14. 

a) £008 A in Mefoof, Gen. 36.39. 

b) zaab Onin Mezaab, ib. 

ZOTe Jezel, 6.2. 

Ae GOU “Ose Ses 2-6: 

b)- zo FrHllasela. , 

rp wa C ex-G iB 1 Chron. 27.31; 

C ovat ar 0's) 15.32: 

nont Cwered al Ki. 1.9; zoeleth On ib. 

Zi ary saz 660 

zochor J Isa. 26.14; cf. s. v. awa sub b). 

a) 12% ACExp O Ps. 30.5: AZEXP lege AZEXP or 
AAZEXP. 

1 Cexpet BEXS6,21 Zech ri, On ib. 

b) sorwarcitha ©, 7-1sa26.14; 

Ca od pA in heCaxvap,- 20Ki012:22% ezachar “On an 
Iozachar, ib. 

mats n &xXop O Ps. 89.51; MT: 751. 

7321 $xop O Ps. 89.48. 

¢é€uma B1Chron. 6.5; zemma Jj Ezek. 16.27. 

a) mar SCawBper B Num. 25.14; the Septuagint 
frequently renders the letters 19 by wp; f.i.: 
Gen. 46.13: }n9w CauBpau; Ex. 6.18: orny auBoau; 
Num. 32.3: 7701 vauGpa. 

CauBpe a Num. 25.14. 
Zann itOnab: 

b) 191 zemeri On Num. 25.14. 

qmep ef awmepex,o Ps. 30.13. 

mor fCwnmepou O Ps, 30.5. 
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moot zemroth J Isa. 24.16; mr: n4nr; cf. the relation 
of MT nqpia in Ex. 33.22 to the form mypia in 
the Sam; Gen 4.23; MT: "nq~8 and Sam. npr. 
zanunim j Hos1.2. 
any f[avad o Ps. 89.39. 
nig (av A Josh 15.34; zanoe On ib.; cf. para- 
graph XXIII sub n. 
zer J Isa. 28.10. 
a) fapa G Num. 26.20. 
‘nu Capaecr BNum. 26.20; fapate 4 ib. 
b) nu zare On Num. 26.20. 
¢apa Ai Chron. 6.6; zara On Gen. 36.13. 
¢apae A1 Chron. 4.24; cf. paragraph XXIII sub n. 
Cape Bin Zapea, Ezra 8.4. 
nar cé€apae B1 Chron. 27.8: ECPAE lege IECPAE, 
haplo.; cf. Thompson Facs. 6 (I—E); also §] XXIII 
sub n. 
a) zera Jj Isa. 1.4. 
b> matian J. Ezek! 31:17. 
iy Capw oO Ps, 89.30. 
yira) capa Bin IapanyX, 1 Sam. 29.1. 
tf pa Ain Ifpand A, ib. 
b) cegpa Ain lefpaed, Josh. 17.16; iezra On 
in lezrahel, ib. 
mya Ce€povwdat O Ps. 18.35; MT: *niyint. 


n 


bam veGaxr o Ps. 7.15; mt: ban. 

xaBep BJu. 4.11; chaber On Gen. 46.17. 

a Bep A1Chron. 4.18; aber On Num. 26.45; MT: 730. 

wisn a Bw p G2 Ki,17.6: 

mM ay yetB Num. 26.15; ay yea ib.; aggi On ib. 

aera -y Isa.i49.17% 

aya G Ezra 2.46. 

ang 0a.a ea bey Eel. 12.5. 

min adda Ain Hvadéa, Josh. 19.21; adda On in 
Enadda, ib. 
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edel J Isa. 38.11. 

bain? vedad O Ps. 49.9; MT: dam. 

%1n hedalu J Isa. 2.22; with retention of the 2nd 
vowel (against B-L. §26 d’’). 

myn adaca A Josh. 15.37; adasa On ib. 

a) hodes Jj Hos. 4.6. 

b) wan odsi On 2 Sam. 24.6. 

choba On Gen. 14.15. 

ovuXJ A Gen. 10.23; ul On ib. 

homa J Isa. 24.23. 

x wap A 1 Chron. 7.32. 

agéa Gin Afgan, 1 Ki. 19.15; aza On in Azahel, ib. 

10 ee fou O Ps. 46.9; cf. paragraph XXIII sub n. 

hazon jp Habe. 

ezzahon On 1 Ki. 15.18; MrT: jin. 

orm azizim J Zech. 10.1. 

pin €f ax O Ps, 31.25: eFax lege eax; MT: spin. The € 
may be considered as a transliteration of the n; 
cf. paragraph XXIII sub n; or otherwise cf. in the 
BV the corresponding vocalization with x in forms 
like ti Job 38.3 in Ms. Ec 5; 108 Ezek. 33.10 in 
Ms. Eb 10. 

ping €€ fC e€K O Ps. 35.2. 

Oxon aTTaeéecp OPs. 1.1. 

attath j Gen.4.7; hatath J ib. (editio Lagarde). 

at O Ps. 18.47. 

npn coadve o Ps. 49.5. 

mm: Cece O PS,89.37: 

ym jeju J Isa. 26.19. 

mn ecdarve O Ps. 30.4: Ware lege ware. 

wo heieu j Hab. 3.2. 

a) xatA Gin ABaxard, Num. 3.35. 

at OPs. 18.40. 

ovn atXNap G 2Sam. 10.16; cf. s. v. ns sub a). 

b) oon nXaw O Ps. 49.7; cf. mT: dna 2 Ki. 18.17. 

acum O Ps. 30.6. 

his j Ezek. 13.10. 

PtP hit O ws: Sols. 
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~pna BnnKe Oo Ps. 89.51. 

yan echcha Jin alechcha, Hos. 8.1. 

nnn axapep O Ps. 49.11. 

ningn aXauwe o Ps. 49.4; MT: ninon. 

eled Jj Isa. 38.11. 

a) oA6 O Ps. 49.2; mt: hn. 

b) holed J Isa. 38.11. 

onibna Baartwvau oPs. 35.13. 

helem j Zech. 6.10. 

oli On Josh. 19.25; mr: $n. 

noon eAAEAD O Ps. 89.40. 

bons aadXAEA OPs. 89.35. 

bom cadxkAndAov OPs. 89.32. 

onbna xawdepey OPs. 126.1. 

¥en eluse J Isa. 15.4. 

aXak A Josh. 11.17; alac On ib. 

xerXeEK A Num. 26.30. 

pon xEANEKE A ib. 

pen elec On Josh. 17.2. 

pong e€AcKk O Ps. 36.3; cf. paragraph XXIII sub n. 

npon xe€ AKA A Josh. 19.25. 

elcath On ib. 

Xap A Gen. 10.1; cham On ib. 

hamma J Isa. 24.23. 

a) Joon enadvax Oo Ps. 89.47. 

b) onpgn apade A Gen. 10.18; amathi On ib. 

€umwp G Ju. 9.28; cf. in the BV ivsnnmd Ju. 19.19; 
oan) 1 Sam. 27.9 in Ms. 105 JThS; this vocaliza- 
tion (fh) would imply a gemination of the following 
» according to the rules of the Masoretic Grammar; 
cf. MTK, p. 27. 

emor On Gen. 33.19. 

bon amul On Gen. 46.12. 

a) 19m) ovowp O Hos. 3.2. 

b) a9h omer J Hos. 3.2. 

homer J Ezek. 45.13. 

yom veupou OPs. 46.6. 

hen J Jer. 31.2. 
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hana j isa. 29.1. 

avid Oo Ps. 46.10. 

evvap OPs, 35.19. 

avav G in EXeavav, 2 Sam. 21.19; anan On in 
Elianan, ib. 

jan avouv G Neh. 3.13. 

ns ed avvarv oO Ps. 30.9. 

pina Baavgn oO Ps. 35.16. 

oneph J Isa. 32.6. 

eg 6 Al Ki. 4.10; o Ps. 32.10. 

“on Eg Ou O Ps. 89.29; cf. in the BV “ton Ps: 107.43 
in Ms. Ec 1. 

yqipna Beef dax O Ps. 31.8; H-R: Beeddax. 

ion €g bw O Ps. 31.22; cf. in the BV 0m Ps. 100.5 
in Ms. Ec 1. 

pion eg dax O Ps. 89.50. 

mon agive oO Ps. 31.2. 

oon awotup OPs. 18.31. 

pons ANawaotwp OPs. 31.20. 

agwod OPs. 18.26. 

rpoo agtdavu OPs, 31.24. 

asida ¥ jer. 8.7. 

hasil j Joel 1.4. 

xopea Bin Oxxo¢g¢a, 1 Chron. 24.13. 

og¢ga Aib. 

‘wna Baagfe O Ps. 31.23. . 

“pn a) awe Bin AWeGa, 2 Ki. 21.1. 
b) og oe A in OgatBa ib. 
c) ephsi Jj Isa. 62.4; ebsi On in Ebsiba, 2 Ki. 

94. MI Le 

d) ephesi J in epesiba lege ephesiba, Isa. 62.4. 

yena aagns O Ps. 35.27: AAPHC lege A for A 

xen wean O Ps. 35.27; MT: Dn. 

mam) ouvtgpov O Ps. 35.26; cf. in the BV inan 
Ps..35.4 in Ms: Ee 12 

nine pharpharoth J Isa. 2.20. 

“xg €o et A 1 Chron. 2.52. 
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sq a) agp Bin Apoevaeu lege Acpevaerm, Num. 34.9. 
b) agap Ain Acapywd, Gen. 10.26; asar Onin 
Asarmoth, ib. 
c) ageép Ain Agepvay, Num. 34.9; aser Onin 
Asergadda, Josh. 15.27. 
ninxg agynpwd Gc Num. 11.35; aseroth On ib. 
areb j Zech. 13.7. 
hareb J Zeph. 2.14; Hag.1.11; MT: an. 
aay Xe pin B GoEx. 3x 
oreb On ib. 
niaqtn apBwd o Ps. 9.7; MT: niaqn. 
wm) ovurepoyou OPs. 18.46. 
1m) ovurxapdou O Ps. 49.15; MT: 379". 
arada On Num. 33.24. 
ara Jj Jon. 4.4. 
apectg@ B Neh. 7.24. 
herem Jj Ezek. 44.29. 
apes G fu. 8.13; MT: 0799; ares On ib. 
harsith j Jer. 19.2. 
wan npegouv OPs. 89.52. 
apga oO Ps. 89.42: AP® lege AP&A, haplography 
before a A. 
nin apgad oPs, 89.51. 
yim apouvs G2 Ki. 21.19; arus On ib. 
harus On Joel 4.14. 
a ts ortth <j Amos. 1x3. 
pan apwk oO Ps. 35.16. 
ares Jj Isa. 19.18. 
apes A 1 Chron. 9.15. 
hores J Isa. 17.9. 
onvin arasthem J Hos. 10.13. 
wim. jeros Jj Hos. 10.11; cf. in the BV woh Prov. 
20.4 in Ms. Ec 1. 
vinn dapes O Ps. 35.22; MT: wqqA. 
arasth On Ju. 4.2; MT: novnn; cf. s. v. nvat dabbasth. 
agoagBs Gin Agafra, 1 Chron. 9.14. 
nmayy agovue B1 Chron. 3.20. 
avn) nesab J Isa. 2.22. 
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ecgeBwv GNum. 21.25; ese bon On ib. 
yn og Xe O Ps. 18.29. 
‘pwn esci J Isa. 21.4. 


6 


tabech On Gen. 22.24; cf. MT in pausa nay: Isa. 34.2. 
myay a) TaBawd B Neh. 7.46: TABAQO lege T 
for I’; cf. Thompson Facs. 3. 
b) raBBawe 4 ib. 
tebeth j Ezek. 29.1; cf. Esth. 2.16. 
tw B GJu. 11.3; tob Onin Achitob, 1 Sam. 14.3. 
oaiv tobim Jj Zech. 8.19. 
jaw TovBax oO Ps. 31.20. 
nimavw turoth j Ezek. 46.23; MT: nivy. 
wy Tapvou OPs. 31.5. 


9 


bev cw yA G1Sam. 8.2;iohel On ib.; cf. paragraph 
X (insertion of h). 

ior J Isa. 23.10. 

bay couBad A Gen. 4.21; iubal On ib. 

taBets G Ju. 21.8; iabes On ib.; elsewhere ex 
and ce of the Septuagint correspond to i in the 
Onomastica. 

a) yva Bradaxo Ps. 31.6: BIAAAO lege BIAAAX. 

iv tadw oO Ps. 89.26; jado Jj Hab. 3.4. 

Pp 6:4,0): 0620 Ps.218/35: 

b) wa Bred oO Ps. 31.9. 

9 @weved O Ps. 89.49. 

c) opTp merdonxem O Mal. 2.13; MT: n277; cf. in 
the BV shit Lev. 8.18 in Ms. Ea 11. 

Wwd avpwhexxa OPs. 30.10. 

qtis wdexX O Ps. 35.18; 30.13; MT: FTIK. 

wins awdevvou OPs. 28.7. 

mim ouwdov O Ps. 30.5. 

16€6 Bin Idede, 2 Sam. 12.25; idid On in Ididia, ib. 
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nvt cdcdwd o Ps. 45.1. 

tada Ain BadXtaéda, 1 Chron. 14.7. 

tadae Bin ENadae, 1 Ki. 11.14; 0 Ps. 92.7; mT: yp; 
cf. paragraph XXIII sub y; iadahe On in 
Ioiadahe, 2 Sam. 23.20; cf. paragraph X. 

nyt cadad o Ps. 31.8. 

wr jadau J Hos. 9.7; mt: wp; cf. B-L. §2w. 

wh ouvadou OPs. 46.11. 

ia J Isa. 26.4. 

ma Baca o Isa. 26.4. 

ian a Bou OPs, 29.1. 

.6:@) 44.0. Ps, 118.255. a d omarity pp Isa.e7-12. 

mara Badwrvae o Isa. 26.4. 

ova biom J Isa. 17.11. 

org avcwyp OPs. 35.28. 

on? iamim Jj Gen. 35.18. 

*D tun O Ps. 89.46. 

a Buun O Ps. 49.6. 

D> XtUN O Ps. 89.30. 

t@va G2 Ki. 14.25; iona On ib. 

jeze Jj Ezek. 44.18. 

taad OPs. 49.3; taade O Ps. 49.11; I find this form 
inexplicable, unless by assuming that € is the 
scribe’s suggestion for the second a: vaed; cf. para- 
graph XXIII sub n. 

tadav O Ps. 35.26: IAAT lege IAAAT, haplography 
A before A. 

j.aidij ier. 6.26. 

npm cedade oO Ps. 35.17; cf. in the BV 75m Gen. 
22.2 in Ms. Ea 1. 

women aumnadep O Ps, 31.25; MT: ‘pn. 

iam J Isa. 2.16. 

on mejam J Hos. 11.10. 

on? capucp O Ps. 46.3. 

a) tapecyv A Gen. 46.10; iamin On ib. 

b) po? cuev O Ps. 89.43. 

qo) ovremwervax oO Ps. 18.36: OTEMINAX, lege I 
for E; cf. Thompson Facs. 6. 
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irp? tutvw O Ps. 89.26. 

c) po? vewevet BPs. 7.1; téemeve A ib.; iemini 
On ib. 

mpre meneca Jj Gen. 35.8 (editio Lagarde): mene- 
cha is a misprint; MT: npyp. 

npyo meneceth Jj Gen. 35.8. 

yDY twang G Gen. 30.24; ioseph On ib. 

ayi) vwad Ain Nwada, Ezra 8.33. 

yyv ioes J Isa. 9.5. 

a) ayt.tap AL Sam..14:252j are 7p Hos.25; cf. in 
the PV “y*> Isa. 32.15 (MdWI, p. 3). 

ony? capecm B Josh. 15.9; cape A ib.; iarim 
On in Cariathiarim, ib. 

b) wyxtuaap B1Sam. 14.25: IaadX lege p for X. 

jasa J Zech. 2.7; MT: xy’. 

mwxin dacenve oO Ps. 31.5: GBOQCIHNI dele O; 
dittography; cf. Thompson Facs. 3 and 5 (Q—O). 

a) 1x2 ceope A Num. 26.49. 

inv? tea po O Isa. 26.3; MT: 4¥°. 

b) 1x2 veoep B Num. 26.49;ieser On ib. 

9K. LETEPEL Bib. 

Tit josie JrZech? 11512. 

awa Braxap oO Ps. 49.13: BAKAP lege BIAKAP; 
cf. in the:PV <p> (MdWI, p. ”, line 3). 

122) ovckap O Ps. 49.9; cf. MT 1p) 1 Sam. 18.30. 

xyR cpa Oo Ps, 49.7. 

xy. vipa o Ps. 46.3. 

xv capy7 oO Ps. 112.1: APH lege IAPH. 

yav> ANucprax oO Ps. 31.20. 

Tr emeid) jon. 133% 

TI') wELwWpPOY O Ps. 30.4. 

mina Bpededu oO Ps. 30.10; the addition of the 
suffix does thus not result in a change of the vocali- 
zation of the verb; cf. in the Sam. Ex. 32.34: 
*T1pp as compared with the Masoretic form >4p5. 

AWN) ovuwpex O Ps. 32.8. 

t€pouvgoa A 2 Chron. 27.1. 

lepovagoa Bib. 
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iare j Amos 4.7; iaree On Gen. 10.26; MT: nv; 
cf. paragraph XXIII sub n. 
nvr xtapy O Ps. 89.38. 
ay cpuBrac O Ps. 35.1; perhaps to be explained as 
an amalgamation of the two readings: 72°77 wpb 
and ay wprBac: cf. on inyn. 
‘nop cepxdyn oO Ps. 48.3; cf. in the BV *n57 Ju. 19.18 
in Ms. 105 JThS. 
is J Gen. 30.18. 
tagaB oPs. 29.10. 
aw unaonB oO Ps. 9.8. 
navi? josebeth j Mic. 1.11. 
a) onyw? cagovade O Ps. 89.27. 
b) nywb lajesua Jj Hab. 3.13; mr: yw; cf. in the 
PV 4nyw> Ps. 69.30 (MdWII, p. 85). 
c) niyw> eoouwd oO Ps. 28.8. 
tagav G2Sam. 23.32: acav lege tacay, haplography; 
MT: ]¥?;iasan On ib. 
myn atcaoava G Neh. 3.6. 
yy cegect Ai Chron. 2.31; 0 Ps. 18.47: IECCI is to 
be emended in I€CE€I, the second € corresponding 
to the y, cf. paragraph XXIII sub y, or in IE€CI; 
dittography. 
yyw reaaxa OPs. 18.36. 
yuin dwoe oO Ps. 18.28: ONEI lege C for € 
ywin wwat O Ps. 18.42. 
oywin mosim J Obad. 21. 
nywin waota O Ps. 28.9: IQCIA lege QCIA. 
Npaywin waLrevva O Ps. 118.25. 
yving Awaornve O Ps. 31.3. 
Ww copy O Ps. 32.11. 
AOi, LSct pe llOgs boy ClA ID) Sa Vapi; MT: “YD. 
jathed Jj Isa. 22.25. 
a) inm iethro On Ex. 3.1. 
b) 1m vedvep o Ps. 31.24 
anin &0wdap oO Gen. 49.4. 
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i, 


cheb Jj Isa. 29.4; MT: aiN2. 

x aBwd:o Ps. 29.1; chabod J Isa. 11.10. 

xaBwd cin BapxaBwi, 1 Sam. 4.21. 

caboth Onin Escaboth, 1 Sam. 14.3. 

siapn axxaBwd OPs. 29.3. 

ainp XaBws O Ps. 29.2. 

nia2> chabratha On 2 Ki. 5.19. 

chodchod J Isa. 54.12. 

chocab Jj Amos 5.26. 

jinn LEX XOV OPs. 89.38. 

por hechin jy Amos 4.12; MT: }idn. 

yo. eaxecv GNum. 26.12; iachin On Gen. 46.10. 

chauonim J Jer. 7.18. 

chasab J Isa. 28.17. 

aims Ex aleB O Ps. 89.36; without gemination of the 
second radical; cf. ‘38m, vos, nnAB, nny, under 
their respective headings. 

wna chaesu J Zech. 13.4; the e=n, cf. paragraph 
XXIII. 

KtviOwPs.18.28 vehi tpisan2.22: 

chidon On Josh. 8.18. 

chion Jj Amos 5.26. 

chima Jj Amos 5.8. 

chachar Jj Zech. 5.7; cf. in the BV 355 2 Chron. 
9.13 in Ms. Ec 1. 

K€xXxap B2Sam. 18.23. 

a) xXwdA A in Eoxwd, Gen. 14.24; xoX Oo Ps. 31.24; 
chol On in Fichol, Gen. 21.22. 

KoX Ain @PexorX, Gen. 21.22. 

boo NG KON O Ps 18.58. 

my2 chollo J Ezek. 11.15; cf. in the BV ddi> Berakot 
6, 2 (Kahle, “The Mishna Text in Babylonia’, 
HUCA, Cincinnati, 1935). 

b)cedh ‘a Uhe ayitb: 

oniv> xEAAWV ay OPs. 18.38. 

chelub j Amos 8.2. 
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KkéeNaewyp B Ruth 1.2; mT: jb; cf. in the PV *5 
(=jr9>) Isa. 10.22 (Kahle in ZA W 1901, p. 282). 

Xapupa OPs. 35.17. 

Xapuw O Ps. 89.47. 

a) oR? xwWeMapetm G 2Ki. 23.5; chomarim 
On ib. 

b) onqx2a7 acchumarim J Zeph. 1.4. 

xev O Ps. 46.3; chen Jj Zech. 11.11. 

chennor On Ezek. 26.13. 

azn BxEvvwp O Ps. 49.5. 

chanani On Ex. 3.8. 

HID» «3mecchenaph J Isa. 24.16; cf. in the PV 
BID Ezek. 16.12 (MdWII, p. 70). 

ind] OUXETTwW O Ps. 89.30. 

mod x€eaaovd Oo Mal. 2.13. 

a) chasil j Amos 5.8. 

b) wo» chisile j,Isa. 13.10. 

om>pa chisileem J Isa. 13.10. 

c) bon xovd O Ps. 49.11: XEIA lege C for € 

bor ovuxaldA OPs. 92.7. 

xeon O Ps. 49.14. 

chasleu J Zech. 7.1. 

chasamim J Isa. 28.17. 

py2a Baxas OPs. 31.10. 

chaphphe Jj Isa. 19.25. 

xeEygop O Ps. 147.16. 

cha‘ ph i.s.-j Hab. 2.11, 

a) cha phir’ Ezek. 38.13. 
ca phir ipub. 

b) oyvaan MEX GEPLW O Ps. 35.17. 

imp? XxogGpw OPs. 49.8. 

orind> caphthorim Jj Amos 9.1,7. 

xop Gin Bawyop, 1 Sam. 7.11. 

a) xapouP B Neh. 7.61. 

b) xepouB A Neh. 7.61; cherub J Ezek. 9.3. 

oan xepovBecw Gc Ex. 25.18; cherubim 
Ezek. 9.3. 
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oang7 accherubim On Ex. 25.20: accherubin 
lege m for n. 

Xa pp oO Ps-12.9; MT BAg. 

xapya Bin BawdJaxapua, Jer.6.1; charma 
On in Bethacharma, ib. 

mI? Xapuet BEx. 6.14; xappea ib; charmi 
On ib. 

ond Xapmetm Bin EBedxappev lege-ep, Ju. 
PLS. 

‘mya cassaphe J Jer. 27.9. 


9 


% Ne oO Ps. 18:36; uht ailsa.24 16: 

34> Nax_O Ps. 1103;laec ys. Jona44: 

Ib Aw O Ps. 89.29. 

n2 Aavou O Ps. 46.8; lanu J Isa. 6.8. 

o> lachem Jj Isa. 2.22. 

onejlaem )j> Mic; 4:13; lahem, jalsa,.33.7; cf. 
paragraph X and XXIII sub a7. 

ind) Napou OPs. 28.8. 

Aw Gin AwdaBap, 2 Sam. 17.27; o Ps..32.6;, 1o.-On 
in Lodabar, 2 Sam. 9.4. 

xb ulo j Isa. 7.12. 

eB o Ps. 32.11. 

abn BNE © Ps:,46.3. 

"2b NEP Be oPs. 28.7% 

iao> AeBPBav o-Ps. 36.22 uT: ah. 

a) opanb ANE BBaBexeu O Ps. 31.25. 

b) 03292 BarXBaBayw o Ps. 35.25; mT: oaba; cf. 
Gen. 18.5: MT: oa Sam. o>a225. 

ANeBova G Ju. 21.19. 

mas XNEBovot oO Ps. 35.13. 

nina? labaoth On in Bethlabaoth, Josh. 19.6. 

NaBav A Gen. 24.29; laban On ib. 

ma? ANaBava G Neh. 7.48; mT: sao; labana j 
Isa. 24.23. 
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lebena_j Isa. 24.23. 

ola? laabim On Gen. 10.13. 

mo: illaue Jj Gen. 30.34 (editio Lagarde). . 

léviathan J Isa 27.1: 

ninga alluoth J Hab. 2.2. 

a) on? Naew Bin Bawadaeu, 1 Chron. 2.51; the € is 
=n, cf. paragraph XXIII sub n. 

b) ond Nee Gin BawnDeeu, Ju. 12.10; the second 
e€=n; cf. paragraph XXIII sub n. 

‘ond Nee wee A 1 Chron. 20.5; see the note on ond 

nnd Awapace O Ps. 35.1. : 

on> ANoow O Ps. 35.1; mT: on; cf. in the BV ind. 
Prov. 9.5 in Ms. Ec 1, for mT snd. 

vob a) aXwns B Neh. 10.25. 

b) aXkNAqwyns A Neh. 3.12. 
ovwvws NaTouvgcvety A Gen. 25.3. 
latusim On ib. 

lilith y Isa. 34.14, 

poo caAdwv OPs. 30.6. 

won thalinu J Isa. 21.13. 

a) Naevs B 1Sam. 25.44: AMEIC lege. AAEIC; 
cf. Thompson Facs. 3; Naces A ib. 

b) leis Jj Isa. 30.6. 

soon pahkawpmed OPs. 18.35. 

Aapa OPs. 49.6. 

Aauav O Ps. 30.13. 

wos ouANpmav O Ps. 31.4. 

nyvy Nayn oO Ps. 35.16. 

Aagerowd BJu.4.4; Nagedwda ib; lapidoth 
On ib. 

mse 7 oO up) O\Ps, 15h. 

lacerath j Amos 4.12. 

051 ovardXaogwrve O Ps. 35.28. 

nwo Agwvawd o Ps. 31.21. 

a) joy) ovrA€VYX O Hos. 3.2. 

b) anv lethech Jj Hos. 3.2. 
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uwod oO Ps. 46.2. 

myxy maath j Eccl. 8.12. 

maors) Wsan24323; 

Nb mozene J Ezek. 45.10. 

machal j Ezek. 47.12; cf. in the BV boxb Ps.44.12 
in Ms. Ec 1. 

oxon) ovaddepwas OPs. 89.39. 

mabucha Jj Mic. 7.4. 

waBap A1 Chron. 11.38. 

wawap G 2Sam. 24.7; waBoap A 1Chron.1.53; 
mabsar On Gen. 36.42; cf. in the BV 735m 
2 Chron. 17.19 in Ms. Ec 1. 

vqyan uaBoapave OPs. 89.41. 

uwaBoap Al Chron. 1.29: MaGoay lege u for v; cf. in 
the BV ovsb 1 Chron. 4.25 in Ms. Ec 1; mab- 
sam On Gen. 25.13. 

mag On in Rabmag, Jer. 39.3. 

mak Ain PaByak, ib. 

wayoéad A Josh. 15.37; cf. in the BV 54% Prov. 18.10 
in Ms. Ec1; magdal On in Magdalgad, Josh. 
15.37; y Ezek. 29.10; mT: >". 

magur J Jer. 20.3. 

megella Jj Zech. 5.1. 

mavyev OPs. 18.31. 

mi oumayevrve oO Ps. 28.7; H-R: ovyayeryn; cf. 
in the BV ¥335 Job 15.26 in Ms. Ec 1. 

ws amaggenach J Hos. 11.8. 

my wayapv o Ps. 89.45; MT: Annan. 

magras J Ezek. 48.17; cf. in the BV A*5i 1 Chron. 
6.43 in Ms. Ec 1. 

uadBap B in MadBapertio:, Josh. 5.5; cf. in the BV 
3a Prov. 21.19 in Ms. Ec 1. 

von thamoddu J Ezek. 47.18. 

mMadwy A Josh. 11.14; madon On ib. 
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a) wa O Ps. 89.47; MT: 99; ma j Amos 4.13. 

ma bama Jj Isa. 2.22; bamma J ib. 

b) mp we Oin peBBece, Ps. 30.10. 

mm wn O Ps. 89.48. 

Mnnpa OPs, 31.3. 

non dapmovy oO Ps. 46.7. 

wh magtouv O Ps. 46.7. 

vion teu mouTo Ps. 46.6: 0EMMOT lege B9EMMOTT ; 
cf. Thompson Facs. 5 and 6 (Y—T). 

vinri ouBauwrT oO Ps. 46.3. 

a) molt A. ‘julsa. 58.6: 

b) nbin mutoth J Jer. 28.13. 

mul j Mic. 2.8. 

xxini ounLwoa O Ps. 89.35. 

moces Jj Amos 8.2. 

voua Baaywmcp OPs. 46.3. 

nvipb maraseth j Mic. 1.14. 

a) waved OPs. 89.49; cf. B.-L. §17b’.; cf. s. v. ps sub a). 

b) wed Bin Bndacuwd, Neh. 7.28; 4 in Acapywd. 
Gen. 10.26; o Ps. 49.15; moth On in Asarmoth 
Gen. 10.26. 

ima cauwdou oO Ps. 49.11: cayovdw lege tauwdou 

nap wagBnn O Mal. 2.13; cf. in the BV nats 2 Sam. 
24.21 in Ms. Eb 12; stat. constr. nai Ps. 43.4 in 
Ms. Ec 1. 

a)onrez w4, ji Hoss $313; 

b) mezor J ib. 

MaCuwp oO Ps. 29.1. 

nap mimizra Jj Gen. 2.8. 

a) piaovrA ALK 5.1% 

b) maol On ib. 

bino> NwawdA OPs. 30.12. 

a) wadraGNum. 26.33; MT: 72m», here and in the fol- 
lowing instances. 

maeXa B 1 Chron. 7.18; € corresponds 'n, cf. para- 
graph XXIII sub n. 

b) waadXa GNum. 36.11; maala On Num. 26.33. 

mamad Jj Hos. 9.6. 
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ona manaim On Josh. 13.26. 

waace oO Ps. 46.2. 

oxmps EU Won O Ps. 18.39. 

meev dha O Ps. 89.41. 

a) meta J Gen. 43.2. 

b) metta J ib., editio Lagarde. 

mate Jj Ezek. 4.16. 

me O Ps. 18.32. 

waetp Ain Macpeqpwdyaep, Josh. 11.8; watp A in 
ABed\ya, lege w for v, 2 Chron. 16.4; maim 
1. Hos. 11:10: 

onl aumacp OPs. 29.3. 

von Unmauv O Ps. 46.4. 

metowp G Deut. 3.10; misor On ib. 

own messarim J Isa. 26.7. 

orinna waxwPPep oO Ps. 32.10. 

non MEX wWYwWH G1 Ki. 7.27; mechonoth Onib. 

machthab J Isa. 38.9; cf. in the BV sn5p Deut. 
10.4 in Ms. Ka 19. 

machthes Jj Zeph. 1.11. 

muon malea Jj Nah. 3.1. 

noo? teu Aa A 2 Chron. 18.7; iemla Ont Ki. 22.8; 
MT: 79m. 

mon weNAnN Ve A 1 Chron. 25.26; MT: *niby. 

miaLaich.jddag. ds: 

nop malachi j Mallia 

‘nbn malache J Isa. 14.32. 

a) MEN@ Al Ki. 915; 

b) mello J Isa. 38.8. 

a) weAE Bin Peyede, 2 Ki. 14.7; the second € is the 
transliteration of the n, cf. paragraph XXIII 
sub n; this is, therefore, a qitl-form; cf. in the PV 
noi (MdWI, p. wv”, line 13). 

b) weXa Ain Taceda, 2 Ki. 14.7. 

maneni ouwaNapa O Ps. 76.4; cf. in the BV mbndh 
Prov. 20.18 in Ms. Ec 1. 
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monyns Nawadapwa O Ps. 18.35. 

niongn pakayuwt o Ps. 46.10; cf. in the BV nionbé 
1 Chron. 16.9 in Ms. Ec 1. 

von? euadrdA€ET O Ps. 89.49. 

a) °229 malchi On in Malchihel, Num. 26.45. 

9p Aawarxyn OPs. 89.28. 

b) 22» weAxXeEL Bin MedAxyemnA, Num. 26.45; cf. in 
the BV Fab 1 Chron. 9.12 in Ms. Ec1 for mt 
mobo; meXxe A in Medxend, Num. 26.45; 
melchi On in Melchisedec, Gen. 14.18; cf. 
B-L. §14c’. 

nao melchechem Jj Amos 5.26. 

onso weAXXapm Al Chron. 8.9. 

c) Tyo we de xX Bin Adpauedex, 2 Ki. 17.31; melech 
On in Adramelech, ib. 

mMeX€EK A in Adpayene, ib. 

3¢o7 ammelech J Zech. 14.10. 

melchom J Zeph. 1.5; MT: 094». 

malcaim J Isa. 6.6. 

mamzer J Zech. 9.6. 

nisvoon tauwrAaxwt oO Ps. 46.7: MAAAAXQO lege 
M for first A; cf. Thompson Facs. 3. 

puon mamasac J Zeph. 2.9. 

man?On Ex. 16-65. 

men J Isa. 2.22. 

2D a) We we veto Ps? 35:22. 

b) memmenni Jj 2 Ki. 4.27. 

mp? ceuva A Gen. 46.17; MT: 7197; iemna On ib. 

mon @apva A Josh. 15.57; thamna On ib. 

a) weve O Ps. 44.19. b) menni J Isa. 46.3. 

tim wavouvd oO Ps. 44.15. 

a) manue On Ju. 13.2. b) wavwe Gib. 

inmm mnuatho J Jer. 11.10. 

a) mp7 auwpava oO Mal. 2.13. 

b) m99 manaa Jj Jer. 17:26. 

yyw em@va G1 Chron. 7.35: IMANA lege IMNA; 
cf. Thompson Facs. 3 (M—A). 

yon O0apva A Gen. 36.12; thamna Onib. 
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onions pwewacywpwteery oO Ps. 18.46: 
MEMACTQPQOEEIM lege I’ for T; cf. Thompson 
Facs. 3. 

waacgap G Neh. 7.7; cf. in the BV “509 Job 5.9 in 
Ms. Ec 1. 

myo waadou OPs. 18.37. 

hawy oO Ps. 35.16. 

pe oO. CF OlPSS3 35.00 @ 0 zegeisay30.3. 

myn waote oO Ps. 31.5; cf. in the BV ‘tid ib.; chyb 
ib. 37.39 in Ms. Ec 1; cf. B-L. §14q. 

&@aayv A1Chron. 2.45; maon On Josh. 15.55. 

&éwv B1 Chron. 2.45; the € may be considered as the 
rendering of the y, cf. paragraph XXIII sub y; 
meon On in Bahalmeon, Num. 32.38. 

Mar O Ps. 8.6; cf. the bisyllabic form in the PV wyp 
and vuyp Job 10.20 (MdWI, p. 2”); cf. s. v. INw. 

mail j Isa. 61.10. 

memmal J Isa. 6.2. 

nibyso tagarwt oO Ps. 46.9; cf.in the BV Pby5b 
Prov. 8.22 in Ms. Ec 1. 

mageKkaod G Neh. 3.31. 

xspx emsa J Zech. 12.5; MT: Axnx. 

xxnb Nawaow O Ps. 36.3. 

xyp) vewaa O Ps. 46.2. 

meooap GiSam. 14.1. 

nxn ovut~aoovdade OPs. 31.4. 

nimxsn Ucovdwd OPs. 31.3. 

nisai ounagwtar o Ps. 89.32: OTMCQOAT lege 
OTMAGQOAT; cf. Thompson Facs. 3 (M—A); 
‘in the BV ‘nixb Lev. 26.15 inMs. Ea 13. 

a) nvasitiat yj; Habe20 

b)i peaeonw pi © -Ps.31;22; masioreayMie: 7.12. 

nivqyo mesaloth J Zech. 14.20; mr: nibxn. 

nivixo mesuloth Jj Zech. 14.20; mr: mibxn. 

nre'z nahn jlsag ioe 

Deni OUMEMMLIApatp O Hos. 11.1. 

nonpp waknrAwd G Num. 33.25; maceloth On 
ib. 
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ADIip?> macoma Jj Nah. 1.8. 

ni2pp macaloth J Zech. 11.7.; cf. B—L. §14a’. 

macne J Jer. 9.9; cf. in the BV fipo Eccl. 2.7 in 
Ms. Ec 1. 

ny? mar a‘On Ex)15.23. 

nin maroth j Mic. 1.12. 

anqwva Bauuwap[aBP] o Ps. 31.9. ; 

niapqw mapxaBwt a in BawpyapyaBwd, 1 
Chron. 4.31; marchaboth On Josh. 19.5. 

Mapua A1 Chron. 8.10; cf. in the BV ab 4 Prov.[1.1 
in Ms. Ec 1. 

now wapywt o Ps. 35.20; cf. in the BV nin 
Ps. 38.13 in Ms. Ec 1. 

nen inreyoisal1.4. 

mereim J ib. 

marphe j Eccl. 10.4. 

nya] nimrezeth j1 Ki. 2.8. 

Magan A Gen. 25.14. 

massa Onib.; Jj Isa. 19.1. 

messa J Isa. 13.1. 

Magaad A Josh. 21.30. 

utayaBp oPs. 46.8. 

a) mesi Jj Ezek. 16.13. 

b) messe j Ezek. 16.10. 

a) 7wn waraxX oO Ps. 89.52; but perhaps should 
MCIAX be corrected to MECIAX? haplography: 
€ before C; cf. Thompson Facs. 9. 

Megtax OPs. 89.39. 

imp wegtw O Ps. 28.8. 

b) qiwwe messiach J Hab. 3.13. 

imwo messio J Amos 4.13. 

ovo mosechim J Jer. 5.8; MT: oDyn. 

wo mosche J Isa. 66.19. 

29D WET XY OPs. 46.5: MCXNH lege MECXNH. 

omayp mtoxvwtauy O Ps. 49.12. 

wagcad Ai1Chron. 6.59; masal J Isa. 14.4. 

byn>y NaMwagadr O Ps. 49.5; so according to H-R: 
Wutz has the spelling: N\apeoad. 
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byn) vewoad O Ps. 49.13. 

wagpma A Gen. 25.14; cf. in the BV ynwn 1 Chron. 4.25 
in Ms. Ecl; masma On Gen. 25.14. 

mesphiaa J Isa. 5.7. 

mes pia (7. 1saeorn. 

vpynr> NawetgarTre OPs, 35.23. 

yEyna) ouBumetgarTe O Ps. 89.31: OTBMCPATI 

masec On Gen. 15.2. 

mesec J ib.; mesech is a mistake, dele h; cf. para- 
graph XXIII sub p. 

mpynn memmasce J Ezek. 45.15. 

mesra J Isa. 9.6. 

nipwwnp uacpegwt aA in Macpegwtyaep, Josh. 
1 Se 

masarfoth On ib. 

yno methecha J Isa. 26.19: metheca is a mistake 
cf. paragraph XXIII sub >. 

ima Bawevd ye OPs. 32.9. 

paddav B 2 Ki. 24.17: Mr:imwnn; wardav A 
2: Chron; 23:17;0mia tivhian Oa 2 kay 11.46 

mathana On Num. 21.18. 

Iatthana j Eccl.gt® 


naoth Jj Joel 1.20. 

vouw OPs. 36.2. 

maqsa vne pv o Ps. 89.40. 

nebia Jj Jer. 28.1. 

axa? nebim jg Zech. 13.2. 
nebeim Jj Jer. 28.1. 

a) veBX oO Ps. 92.4; MT: $33. 

b) nebel Jj Jer. 13.12. 

vaBaX GiSam. 25.3; nabal On ib. 

na bia lia’ yj Isa.1326. 

vaBap OPs. 18.26. 

negeb 1 Isa. 30.6. 
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veyo oPs. 31.20. 

may Naveyd oPs. 36.2. 

ao weveyo oO Ps, 31.23. 

om veyde oO Ps. 89.37. 

vr avey ytd o Ps. 30.10: AIETTIOI lege AIETTIO. 

a) vayae B1 Chron. 3.7. _b) vaye.Aib. 

me [elaye OPs. 18.29. 

oyna ouBavyatym OPs. 89.33. 

wr ey yeou OPs. 32.6. 

wa noges J Zech. 10.4. 

yada G Ex. 6.23; MT: 33); nadab On ib. 

niatz? nadaboth j Amos 4.5. 

wom ovdtveeAnve O Ps. 31.4: OTONEEANT lege 
OTONEEAHNI; cf. §73a; cf. Thompson Facs. 5 
(N—H). 

a) nina ovuBavapwl oPs. 89.26. 

b) 1727 vaap OPs. 46.5. 

mr cavouvw A Josh. 15.53; 1anum On ib. 

nezem J Ezek. 16.12. 

inn. vegfpw o Ps. 89.40. 

mn devnve O Ps. 31.4. 

nehel gj Ezek. 47.7; cf. paragraph X and XXIII 
sub n. 

nehela J Isa. 17.11; see the note on 5m. 

qnom) veeNadax OPs. 28.9. 

omp wavany G2 Ki. 15.17; manaem On ib. 

nom) naamathi J Zech. 8.14; MT: ’non). 

paas G 2iSam:-17:25;.naas On ib. 

mim) veovaoa O Ps. 18.35. 

naath On Gen. 36.13. 

monn ovvaada o Ps. 18.35; MT: Anny. 

vm. ovuadeT O Ps. 44.19. 

mx aTTe O Ps. 49.5. 

Aviyem Ty 0 Ps. 31.3: 

nechotha Jj Gen. 43.11. 

mid) nechothia j Isa. 39.2. 

paxwv A2Sam. 6.6. 

ynxep O Ps. 35.15. 
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ynxap OPs. 18.46. 

nemer J Jer. 5.6. 

mois enasse J Isa. 7.12. 

0) nesiche Jj Mic. 5.4. 

nivpiuno methnosasoth J Zech. 9.16. 

piv] neamenim J Isa. 17.10. 

a) vee G in ABeveeu, Ju. 4.6; the second € is a 
transliteration of the y; cf. paragraph X XIII sub v. 

b) noem On in Abinoem, ib.; see the preceding note. 

nesus J Isa. 55.13. 

yep O Hos. 11.4. 

a) nifilim Jj Gen. 6.4 (editio Lagarde). 

b) o>eir annaphilim Jj Gen. 6.4. 

b‘bn thephphol Jj Ezek. 8.1. 

ber vepgodon OPs. 18.39. 

inp) nephthule j Gen. 30.8; neptule J ib. 
(ed. Lagarde). 

we) vega O Ps. 30.4. 

we) vegaw O Ps. 89.49. 

Ww) vegatvou O Ps. 35.25. 

nsizv Naves O Ps. 49.10. 

nyiny ANapwavacan O Ps. 31.1; lamanasse Jj 
praefatio in Dan. 

a) vaget®P B Josh. 15.43; nasib On ib. 

b) veot® A ib. 

noxT EegtAnVe O Ps. 31.3. 

neser J Isa. 11.1. 

as12 chaneser J Isa. 14.19. 

asn Beoap oO Isa. 26.3. 

yn decrcepnve OPs. 32.7. 

1x1 vwonp O Ps. 31.24. 

x] nesure J Isa. 49.6. 

yaxkeB A Josh. 19.33. 

op) nocedim j Amos 1.1. 

ninp) vakauwt o Ps. 18.48. 

ynp G2Sam. 14.51: nes? On ib. 
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may goade oO Ps. 89.51. 

oONyn oUvVEeogaonp O Ps. 28.9. 

oywN) OVETLY NU OPs. 18.38. 

mim a) wavagon B Gen. 41.51; manasse On ib. 
b) wavvacoay A ib. 

nasi J Ezek. 46.12. 

ita Sam ag Isa. 2.27. 

ninv}3 nasamoth J Isa. 57.16. 

neseph Jj Isa. 21.4. 

nesepha J Jer. 13.16; MT: 4¥. 

vadcevectp A Ezra 2.58. 

orp avvadeuyvep Ain i cekek Harn Neh. 3.31. 

VaGaU0Gv G Ezra 8.16; o. Ps. 46.7; nathan -On in 
Jonathan, Ju. 18.30. 

man) vatdad o Ps. 18.41. 

Ipiovredder O Ps. 18.33. 

janovtsedderv o Ps. 18.36. 

mms ed vnov O Ps. 89.28. 

nua avyvwdny oO Ps, 18.48. 


D 


waaion’ cawBaBevvovu OPs. 32.10. 

y22i0n POowBaBynve oO Ps. 32.7. 

yap) coaBPouvrve OPs. 49.6; MT: 220°. 

a) s.a bac OniGen. 22.13, 

b) caBexk Aib.;sabech J ib. 

se obiia jy Mal, 347. 

muon ecyepdarve O Ps. 31.9. 

a) tionan Bagowd A in Bagwoia, Neh. 3.6; basod 
} Jer. 23.18. 

tip sodi On Num. 13.10. 

b) covdet Bib.; govde A ib. 

sus J Isa. 38.14. 

p> xtaous OPs. 32.9. : 

ID gouvget B Num. 13.11; gouge A ib.; susi 
On ib. 
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nmpioa basupha Jj Nah. 1.3. 
sig yj Ezek: 2248) 
orp sioim yelsasie22: 
sinim J Isa. 49.12. 
sis J Isa. 38.14. 
napa Boox xa OPs. 31.21: BCXXA lege BCOXXA; 
cf. Thompson Facs. 4 and 7 (C—O). 
neo - COKNX OG eNum 33,53) so ¢.chot le On 
Px 20%. 
socoth On Gen. 33.17; sochoth Jj ib.; Amos 
5.26; MT: mipD. 
so'cie nj Isa: 22315; 
120007 amsuchan J Isa. 40.20. 
AyOEN GOVESP ous: Sel an} tHabwso- 
b) oe 0. Psi3.3: 
yoo gerXet O Ps. 31.4; cf. in the BV *ydd ib. 42.10 
in Ms. Ec 1. 
capmax A in Axiocauaxs Exy35.34:5 capak B 
in Axtoayak, ib. 
joo samuch J Isa. 26.3. 
my197 agavouva Al Chron. 9.7. 
yon decadnve oO Ps. 18.36: OBECAHNI lege 
OECAAHNI. 
seph j Ezek. 40.6. 
nab sopher J Isa. 36.3. 
sa p hia-r ard: yObad. 20: 
gapeécs A in PaBoapes, 2 Ki. 18.17; saris On in 
Rabsaris, ib. 
sarpwod J/Isa..55:13: 
Gé€U.p 0 'Ps.32. 0 
anon Baoedp OPs. 31.21. : 
‘np ged pe A Ex. 6.22; sethri On ib. 
oé€7ptB ib.: CEI'PI lege T for I’; cf. Thompson 
Facs. 3. 
nqnon eadepvda OPs. 30.8. 
vynon deaodep oO Ps. 89.47; MT: anon. 
ornon Deodipnuyu OPs. 31.21. 
ano gavdovup G Num. 13.13; MT: 73no. 
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y 


a) aBO Gin ABdeuedex, Jer. 38.7. 

sayy Naa oPs. 36.1. 

‘jay aBder B1Chron. 6.29; aB6e A ib. 

qiay aBdax oO Ps. 89.40. 

may a 60 wholPss35:2% 

say aBdn A in ABdnoedua, Ezra 2.58; o Ps. 113.1. 

piay aBdax Oo Ps. 89.51; cf. in the PV 7129 Ps. 90.13 
(MdWI, p. x). 

b) tay aBed a Ju. 9.26; abed On ib.; cf. B-L. 
§20 m. 

aziy w B76 G Ruth 4.17; obeth On ib. 

a) eB ep A Gen. 10.21; eber On ib. 

b) onay aBapecpw GNum. 33.47; abarim On ib. 

on jayo meabarim J Jer. 22.20. 

"Alay abarthi J Hos. 10.11. 

says ee bor jy Amos 5.17. 

ay wBpr7 oO Ps. 89.42. 

njayng ed aBBapv o Ps. 89.39. 

niay ebrath j Amos 1.11. 

ninava BeyaBpw oPs. 7.7. 

ibri j Gen. 14.13. 

on qaya7 ahebrim On Ex. 2.6; on the h see para- 
graph X. 

nenay ebrioth On Ex. 1.16. 

a) agor J Isa. 38.14. 

b) ase tar aja: 

a) aydAa A1 Chron. 3.3. 

b) egla Jj Hos. 10.11. 

niby ayadrwdt o Ps. 46.10. 

a) a6 O Ps. 89.47. 

b) €6 o Ps. 18.38. 

sayb laed j Mic. 7.18. 

ay) ound O Ps. 89.38. 

atiy w676 B2 Chron. 15.1. 

eddim J Isa. 64.5. 

py aduw o Ps. 32.9. 
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edev A Gen. 2.8; eden On ib. 

a) €6€p A 1 Chron. 23.23. 

b) ader On Gen. 35.21. 

wd 0 Ps. 49.10. 

a) pbiy> AwrXay O Ps. 30.7; lolam Jj Ezek. 26.21. 

obiya awrauy O Ps. 28.9. 

b) opdiy wreweep O Isa. 26.4. 

liv awv O Ps. 49.6. 

oiy auwvayv O Ps. 89.33; nents to be explained 
as an amalgamation of two readings: avvay (cf. 
ik avvav)+wvarv cf.oniwys; onam J Zech. 5.6. 

myya acpa o Ps. 35.23. 

wpnB GJu. 7.25; oreb On ib. 

oariy orbim J Isa. 15.7. 

of oPs. 28.8. 

4y ofee-Gin Ofer, Ex. 6.18; 0 Ps. 28.7; cf. ty Ex. 
15.2; further in the BV: jiy Ps. 63.3; ity Prov. 
10.15 in Ms. Ec 1; ozi On in Ozihel, Ex. 6.18. 

as BinAoyad, Ezra2.12; af a in Afyad, Ezra 8.12. 

iy) ovag Bou oOPs. 49.11. 

iw cefeBou oO Ps. 89.31. 

maw agcouBa Ai Ki. 22.42; azuba On ib. 

a) €¢ pol Ps) 46.2- mtn. 

my eC ero A Yul Gills ynegelty (On iber se oo pet 
B ib. 

my) ove pa O Ps. 46.6; MT: a1Iy7. 

b) sv ef ep Gin ABlefep, Ju. 6.34. 

afap Gin EXeafvap, Ex. 6.23; azar On in Eleazar, 
ib. 

Wy @ 6 4p O1Bs.30. 14; 

aay azur On Ezek. 11.1; MT: 1yy. 

my) ouvefCapde oO Ps. 28.7: ovvatepde lege 
ovvefapve. 

nyya Baeopadt o Ps. 35.2. 

azara J Ezek. 43.17. 

moya eeTnU O Ps. 89.46. 

atapa B1 Chron. 2.26. 

ningy atTapwd? GNum. 32.3; ataroth On ib. 
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a) acv A Josh. 19.7; 0 Ps. 35.9; ain On Num. 34.11. 

b) py nv A in Hvadéa, Josh. 19.21; en On in En- 
adda, ib. 

*yy nye O Ps. 31.10. 

wry nynvov OPs. 35.21. 

ory enam J Zech. 5.6. 

ory enaim On Gen. 38.21. 

ory) ounvacp O Ps. 18.28: OTNNAIM lege H for 
the first N; cf. Thompson Facs. 5. 

yry nvax oPs. 31.23. 

PPV gw av. O Ps, 36.2: 

vyya Bnnvav oO Ps. 36.3: BHNNAT lege H for the 
first N; cf. Thompson Facs. 5. 

tp O Ps. 46.5; ir J Isa. 26.5. 

yvya Beercp OPs. 31.22. 

vy aetp O Gen. 28.19. 

oyvy iram On Gen. 36.43. 

ony arim J Isa. 14.21. 

ad: 0.Ps48:1-.'a Kp diaboa. 

by) ovad OPs. 18.34. 

*y adhae OPs. 35.21. 

pov adhax O Ps. 32.28. 

voy adhaut O Ps. 89.46. 

roy) ovadea OPs. 7.8. 

opby alehem J Zech. 14.17. 

mbyn e€€ AV oO Ps. 30.4; perhaps to be corrected to 
eeAnd); cf. §53a. 

ad O Ps. 49.12; aXe oO Ps. 92.4 (1°). 

oy ovade O Ps, 92.4. 

ale j Ezek. 47.12. 

yoby adtoupmau OPs. 89.46. 

eAucwy oO Ps. 46.5; elion J Isa. 2.22. 

boys 8 ag. \).0'Ps012.7. | 

moby) naalma J Job 28.21. 

obyq eelim Jj 2 Ki. 4.27 (vol. IV, p. 109 B). 

alma J Isa. 7.14. 

ninby alamoth J Ps. 9.1 (on Isa. 7.14); MT: mo 9y. 

adtwwe o Ps. 46.1; MT: niody. 
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ep 0 Pst 18.26; 

ipyo UNnewmMwav O Ps. 89.34; perhaps originating 
in the combination of two separate readings: 
pwneupwt unewmav; cf. on*a°7? and on opiy. 

upy €um@avov Gin Euyavouny, Isa. 7.14; 0 Ps. 46.8; 
emmanu Onin Emmanuhel, Isa. 7.14. 

a) ap O Ps. 18.28; am On in Amram, Ex. 6.18. 

ova Baauw OPs. 35.18. 

‘ny amet B in AuevadaG, Num.1.7; ame A in 
Apuvadaf, ib; ami On in Aminadab, ib. 

opay auc O Ps. 89.51. 

ony aautp O Ps, 49.2: AAMIN lege M for N. 

b) *»y ammi On in Ammiod, 2 Sam. 13.37. 

Joy auwmax oPs. 28.9. 

ony auutm O Ps. 18.48: AMIMIM lege AMMIM. 

nioya ee pweded OPs. 31.9. 

yoy ceucdnve O Ps. 18.34. 

moy awovda O Ps. 75.4; MT: py. 

oy amithi j Zech. 13.7. 

emec On Josh. 17.16. 

poy aeweKx A in Bndaeuex, Josh. 19.27. 

ava A Gen. 36.14; MT: mv; ana On ib. 

oy avawu OPs. 18.42. 

miy anatha Jj Hos. 2.17. 

may evynde O Ps. 35.13. 

pnyo Moouvetyp A Ezra 2.50. 

qnuy) ovavavavayx oO Ps. 18.36; perhaps to be 
corrected to: ovavovatiax. 

aro Ps18:28: 

my aven O Ps. 76.10; MT: 2”; anie Jj Zech. 11.11. 

9 oOVeL O Ps. 31.8; perhaps to be corrected to ovw; 
haplography; the following word cada’ begins with 
t, too. 

anita 9 Ecclaits 

onena J Isa. 57.3. 

evak A Num. 13.22; evay Bib. 

op evaketp G Deut. 2.10. 

anacim On ib.: anacin, lege m for the second n. 
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"Divo mopheph J Isa. 14.29. 

agap 0 Ps. 30.10; \apharcy Gens 3:14:aka ry ib., 
ed. Lagarde. 

"y> xaagap OPs. 18.43. 

mqpy afara On Josh. 18.23; MT: m7py. 

agePecv oO Ps. 127.2; MT: payyn. 

nsya Bynoad o Ps. 1.1; cf. in the PV nxv1 Isa. 44.26 
(MdWI, p. 7). 

myy agouyw O Ps. 35.18. 

asara J Joel 1.14. 

a) niapy exBwd o Ps. 89.52. 

b) apy eceb j Amos 4.12. 

apy’ taxwBP G Gen. 25.26; iacob On ib. 

apy axoBBar oO Ps. 49.6; MT: apy; cf. Hos. 6.8. 

paqpy a) akpaPeucp B Josh. 15.3: AxpaGev lege 
bm for v. 

b) axpaBPecp Aib.; acrabbim On ib. 

exkyns O Ps. 18.27. 

vpy ekkns A1 Chron. 11.28. 

np A Gen. 38.3; er On ib. 

a) awa Baap® oPs. 30.6. 

DIyeaIS Vaca: Filsat Qe is. 

apaGPa Bin BawWapaBa, Josh. 15.6; araba On 
Deut. 1.7. 

niaqwy apaBwd cNum. 26.63; araboth On ib. 

ara bet yijers B72. 

esjy arabim 7 Isar15.7. 

arom J Gen. 3.1. 

art ri. cy ere22.29: 

opg OPs. 18.41. 

ares J Amos 3.12. 

asp Hoss. 12: 

aga Gin AganX, 2 Sam. 23.24; asa Onin “Asahel, ib. 

wyn deoov O Mal. 2.13. 

mvy won O Ps. 31.24. 

agwp OPs. 92.4. 

agup OPs. 49.3: CIP lege ACIP; haplography (IAAA 
CIP; A—A). 
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agav A1Sam. 30.30; asan On Josh. 19.7. 
oWwy og pau OPs. 49.7. 

esre J Ezek. 40.49. 

myuwy agaga OPs. 31.10. 

aste j Ezek. 40.49. 


5 


nyp fath On Lev. 19.9. 

ph uta pdsa, 10733: 

om phagarim J Jer. 31.40; cf. in the BV ‘5 
Lev. 26.30 in Ms. Ea 13. 

gada Gin Padand, Num. 34.28; fada Onin Fadaia, 
2K1223336: 

map gaded o Ps. 31.6: PAAIO, lege A for A. 

mp cvegde O Ps. 49.8: IEPAE, lege A for A. 

m5 gadw OPs. 49.8. 

pedtwv oO Ps. 49.9. 

st. constr. °» ge A in ®rxoA, Gen. 21.22; fi On in 
Fichol, ib. : 

pl O Ps. 49.4. 

oye gee O Ps, 35.21. 

ovpa Baguew O Ps. 49.14. 

722 baphphuch J Isa. 54.11. 

yp? cagee A Josh. 10.3; € is the transliteration of 
the y, cf. paragraph XXIII sub y; iafie On ib. 

TPS agep O Ps. 89.34. 

ph usahyileandss: 

gas Bin EXeugas, 1 Chron. 1.35. 

gag Ain Edugal, ib.; phaz j Isa. 13.12; faz On 
in Elifaz, Gen. 36.4. 

w7aaod Gin Ladraaéd, Num. 26.33. 

gaad OPs. 36.2; faath Onin Salfaath, Num. 26.33. 

nnp paavd Ain PaaduwaB, Ezra 10.30. 
gaad Bin Paaduwaf, ib. 

ome phoezim J Zeph. 3.4. 

phele-j Isa. 9.5. 

what eg O Ps. 31.22. 
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a) faleg On Gen. 10.25; gadex A ib; parex 
B 1 Chron. 1.25. 

b) ribs patkayauv vel pAayav OPs. 46.5 (H-R.). 

gaXn7T O Ps. 32.7; without gemination of the 2nd 
radical; cf. on aiDx. 

‘wha PeNAETHVE OPs. 31.2. 

a) phaleta j Joel 3.5. 

b) owss pheletim Jj Obad. 17. 

phanag j Ezek. 27.17. 

nips Nagvad o Ps. 46.6: APNQO lege AAPNQO. 

ni pevvawd o Mal. 2.13; MT: niw. 

mp? vegovyyn GNum. 13.7. 

1» gavyn O Ps. 18.43. 

rye gavax OPs. 30.8. 

vp phanau J Isa. 6.2. 

phase j Ezek. 25.15. 

nopn dawWa al Ki. 5.4. 

qbyp phalach Jj Hab. 3.2. 

gaaxX Ain EAgaai, 1 Chron. 8.18. 

noys gaadda OPs. 31.20. 

nippi oud axadd O Ps. 89.33: ovpadd lege ovgaxadv. 

app phacud J Ezek. 23.23; MT: sips. 

phar j Ezek. 43.23. 

o 7 pharim Jj Hos. 14.3. 

phiarayjeGen416.12;)f araj jibsredslagarde: 

1p? xgapo oPs. 32.9. 

gapa B Josh. 18.23. 

m990 affara On ib: 

map gappov Al Ki. 4.17. 

pheri Jj Hos. 14.3. 

pharis Jj Ezek. 18.10. 

a) papes A Gen. 38.29; fares On ib. 

b) pheres Jj Isa. 58.12. 

c) ox7P Papacectyp Ain Baadgapacev, lege uw for 
vy, 4:‘Chronz 14211; ph arastimegilsa. 28.27. 

nxip gapacdt oPs. 89.41. 

pherec j Nah. 3.1. 

phares jy Mal?2.8: 
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géeoa OPs. 36.2. 

oyyws pega O Ps. 89.33: BCAM lege DECAM. 

photha j Mic. 7.11. 

Tn7pa baphethee J Mic. 5.5. 

mamma phetee J Zech. 3.9. 

radva Bin mada, Neh. 11.24. 

gava Ain Pavaca, ib. 

nny cegda A Josh. 15.43; regdae G Ju. 11.14; 
the second e=n, cf. paragraph XXIII sub n; 
iepte On Josh. 15.43. 

max egvda oO Ps. 49.5. 

nip» maphate Jj Zech. 3.9. 

ann yededa oO Ps. 30.12; without gemination of 
the 2nd radical; cf. on arDx. 

phthigal J Isa. 3.24. 

nbnp) nephthalethi Jj Gen. 30.8; neptalti 
j ib., ed. Lagarde. 

bnann Vet gaddad oPs. 18.27. 


x 


soa J incisoa, Isa. 28.8. 

Ins? Xaaogwyv O Ps. 49.15. 

sasaim J Isa. 22.24. 

caBawd cilSam. 1:3; 0'Ps:46.8;esiaibia‘o the On 
1 Sam. 3. 

sabai Jj Dan. 11.41. 

seda Jj Gen. 45.21. 

a) 6a Ot KR Ollsas 26.2) 

b) ompax gaadduKkep OPs. 32.11. 

a) (py¥ a €0Kt-0 Ps. 35:27. 

Apis cedKxax OPs. 35.28. 

qp1sa2 xo7e€dKaxX O Ps. 35.24: XCEAKAA lege X for 
second A; for some resemblance cf. Thompson 
Facs. 18. 

b) pts a€6€k Ain MedXxucedex, Gen. 14.18; sedec 
On in Melchisedec, ib. 

psa asedec Jj Isa. 19.18. 
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ups sadecenu J Jer. 23.6; MT: upqx; but cf. in 
the BV *pis Job 35.2 in Ms. Ec 1, for mT pry. 

a) ynpixa Boedxkadayx OPs. 31.2. 

benpys sad aiciasy Isai 5:7. 

aay7 tgaap A Ex. 6.18; MT: 49¥:; isaar Jj Zech. 4.14. 
iessaar On Ex. 6.18. 

sau J Isa. 28.10; cf. B-L. §17z. 

we basa ur yib: 

sudy jy HosiX13: 

bixa Baocwym OPs. 35.13. 

gouvg G1Chron. 6.20. 

a) coup GNum. 25.15;0 Ps. 18.32; sur j Isa. 10.26. 

"Nx TOUPEL B in Lovpeccada, Num. 1.6; coupe 
A in Yovpioadar, ib.; o Ps. 18.47; suri On in 
Surisaddai, Num. 1.6. 

ony) ovgovpay O Ps, 49.15. 

b) mx owp O Isa. 26.4. 

»2xX sori Onin Sorihel, Num. 3.35. 

pny? to aaKk G Gen. 21.3; isaac On ib.; MT: pny’. 

soor J Ezek. 27.18. 

oy spam xyelsand 3.20 

vga basaion J Isa. 25.5. 

pps sion (my Jet.3121. 

sinac Jj Jer. 29.26. 

sir. Obad.. 1. 

a) caX Gin Ladraad, Num. 26.33; cf. in the BV 
bx Job 8.9 in Ms. Ec1; sal On in Salfaath, 
Num. 26.33; cf. B-L. §14z and g’. 

b) bya Beoed Gin Becedeny, Ex. 31.2; besel On 
in Beselehel, ib. 

mbox sela On Gen. 4.19; mT: nx; cf. Jerome’s explana- 
tion: umbra eius. 

aé€XXa Aib. 

spaposa agAtavva oO Ps. 118.25. 

vyoya1 ovuBoadrn OPs. 35.15. 

selsel j Isa. 18.1. 

qnox. semmathech Jj Isa. 47.2. 

samthech jib. 
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sema J Zech. 6.12. 

ompxs agucdauyp oPs. 18.41. 

a) cevialajJosh. 15.3.5 5 

b) cevva Bib.: CENNAK dele K, dittography. 
mx) ovaevva OPs. 35.2. 

c) mix sannoth jy Amos 4.2. 

saniph Jj Zech. 8.5. 

ysa esne Jj Mic. 6.8. 

ninns sinthoroth J Zech. 4.12. 

yx goaadat O Ps. 18.37; MT: YS. 
Saacasy isa. 5. 

opis gworu A1Sam.1.1; sofim On ib. 
gagwy BNum. 26.15;MT:jia¥; saphon J Jer. 25.26. 
gcagwvet BNum. 26.15; cagwrvte A ib. 
cet owp G Num. 22.2; sefor On ib. 
sephoth J Isa. 22.24. 

sephphira Jj Ezek. 7.10. 

gagav Gin EXeocagar, Num. 3.30. 

mex cgagaveéa OPs. 31.20. 

pexn dro gyvyny O Ps. 31.21. 

Ws gcagouvy O Ps. 48.3; MT: iby. 

owas saphphonim J Jer. 8.17. 

aap OPs. 31.10; sar j Amos 3.11. 

"xp weaaoap OPs. 32.7. 

rys gapaut OPs. 89.43. 

ninvxa Baoapwt o Ps. 31.8; 46.2. 

nyinx g@apova Ail Ki. 11.26. 

sarath j Gen. 17.16. 

minx gcepouga OPs. 18.31. 


P 


yap hajecba j Mal. 3.8. 

cadim j Ezek. 27.26. 

Kedem G Ezek. 25.4; cedem J ib. 
o1pp mecedem J Gen. 2.8. 
kedma A Gen. 25.15; ced ma On ib. 
wip Kos O Ps. 46.5. 
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a) K0 0:S.-O-Ps. '29;2. 

vipa Bexods oO Ps. 89.36; MT: wpa. 

wp Kodagw O Ps. 30.5: KOAEQ lege C for €. 

myap codsa J Isa. 40.13. 

b) wtp codes J Isa. 52.1. 

wip cadeso J Isa. 63.10; cf. in the PV iwtp Ps. 
105.42 (Edelmann, p. 5, line 8). 

c) Dep akkodacty O 2 Ki. 23.7; MT: owrtpa. 

Kaodns A Gen. 14.7; cades On ib. 

owip Kadnoetp B 2 Ki. 23.7; Kadnoty A ib: 
Kadnow lege uw for v; cadesim On ib. 

cadesa j Isa. 27.1. 

nivap cadesoth J Hos. 4.14. 

bapa Baxaad OPs. 35.18. 

noap coeleth Jj Eccl. 1.1. 

cau J Isa. 28.10; cf. B-L. §17z. 

ie id¢éa tf. yab: 

kwA Ain Kwdeva, Neh. 11.7; 0 Ps. 28.6. 

ipa Bxewrw OPs. 46.7. 

op Kap G in Adavecxay, Ezra 8.13; cam On in 
Ahicam, 2 Ki. 22.12. 

pip? jaccum J Nah. 1.6. 

‘Dp Kapat O Ps. 18.40. 

pip) ouKOUU O Ps, 35.2; MT: 799p1. 

ap Kouyp O Ps. 18.39. 

inppa aktuwwdtya oO Ps. 89.44. 

op? caketp Gi Chron. 8.19; iacim Onin Eliacim 
2a, 18.18, 

k@s G1 Chron. 24.10. 

vipa a) axws B Neh. 3.4. 
b) axkKkas A ib. 

mypm) ovaktaa OPs. 35.23. 

jopa a) akKaTavp B Ezra 8.12. 
b) akkaTap Aib. 

ci J in cisoa, Isa. 28.8. 

citor Jj Gen. 19.28. 

Kip avs Josh: 15.22. 

ciceion J Jonah 4.6. 
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Cir jlsaeoo.e: 

nibp calloth j Nah. 1.14. 

yoip coléa*y Jer 10:18: 

cena J Ezek. 8.3. 

cane J Jer. 6.20. 

kava Gin EXxava, Ex. 6.24; cana Onin Elcana, ib. 

0 Canali, J ErOV, 6.22. 

mip canithi j Gen. 4.1. 

Ces at ej EZeknGe. 

myp Kage OPs. 46.9. 

kKagtv A Josh. 19.13: kaow lege v for w; casin 
On ib.: casim lege n for m. 

ysp) oukecons oO Ps, 46.10: OTK.CCHC lege 
OTKECGHC. 

nospn exaepv o Ps. 89.46. 

DSIP Cia tact ty leroal 2: 

meip Kapade oO Hos. 11.1; carathi J Isa. 7.14; 
MT: NSD. 

sip) ourkpa O Lev. 1.1. 

WIP? LKpanve O Ps. 89.27. 

x yps expa O Ps. 30.9. 

stip Kwpn7 G2 Chron. 31.14. 

wap KE pov O Ps. 49.12; MT: wp. 

a) aipa BexopB OoPs. 36.2. 

b) nanpa BxepBa o Ps. 46.6. 

c) paIp KapBaw OPs. 49.12. 

d) anp2 bacereb J Hab. 3.2. 

ap KapwB oPs. 32.9: KAPQO lege B for 9; MT: a5-. 

Clay lang 184.265; 

map Kkapradvd Gin KapradGaai, Josh. 15.60; car - 
path 7 Hos2As: | 

onqp kapravacp A Jer. 48.1; cariathaim 
On Num. 32.37. 

nvap carioth On Jer. 48.24. 

nvapa akkaptwd A Jer. 48.41. 

op Kapvactpm A Gen. 14.5: xapvaw lege mp for 
second vy; carnaim On ib. 
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boIp KopoeXat O Ps. 18.37: XOPCEAAI lege K 
for X; cf. Thompson Facs. 7. 

wap ewekepaov O Ps. 35.19; cf. in the BV tyne 
i Samos: se inp jer:23.5) ing MdQ, p. 185>- cf. 
also Sam. Ex. 21.35: px’ for MT: pixm?. 

mvpre asaty isa. 2741. 

a) Kaov OPs. 46.10. 

b) keod? O Ps. 18.35. 

c) ceseth J Isa. 66.19. 


5 


raa J Gen. 32.29; raha J ib., ed. Lagarde. 

mop o a 7 a,.0:Ps. 35221, 

mx} pact o Ps. 31.8. 

mx] paerda oO Ps. 35.22: PACIOA lege € for C. 

meq uraithi j Ezek. 41.8. 

wyocau J Hab. 1.5; MT: iN. 

my vepe O Ps. 89.49. 

main &epe oO Ps. 35.17: BEPC lege € for C. 

wi pov Ain PovGny, Gen. 29.32; ru Onin Ruben, ib. 

ramoth j Ezek. 27.16. 

a) pws G Ezek, 38.3; © 0s. j1b: 

wsiq apas A 1 Chron. 24.31. 

b) wsh rus On Gen. 46.21. 

mvusia Bopnotd oGen. 1.1; bresith J ib. 

DIwNIT aptawvip O Ps. 89.50. 

a) paB A in PafBoapes, 2 Ki. 18.17; o Ps. 31.20: 
rab On in Rabsaris, 2 Ki. 18.17. 

pan paBup OPs. 32.6. 

b) man paBBa A Josh. 13.25. 

nay rabbath On Deut.:3.11. 

asn2p a6 6.1.0, Ps.532.10. 

niaq rabboth On Josh. 19.20; mT: na7. 

anni ove B pop o Ps. 49.7. 
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yaqn BepBnve O Ps. 18.36: GEPBNNI lege H for 
first N; cf. Thompson Facs. 5. 

bry peyrAat Oo Ps. 18.34; ib. 31.9: epyau lege 
peyAat; cf. in the BV *bi5 Ps. 40.3 in Ms. Ec 1. 

ro) reglau J Isa. 6.2; cf. in the BV r935 Ex. 25.26 
in Ms. Ea 5S. 

by pwynA G Josh. 18.16. 

ody a) pwyeANE€tp A 2Sam. 17.27. 

b) pwyeAXAEcyw Bib. 

pevye OPs. 30.6. 

yin peyn O Ps. 35.20. 

opi ardidim J Isa. 3.23. 

Hits €p dog OPs. 18.38. 

reeb Jj Isa. 30.7. 

7 adej bos. 12.1 

a) rua ji lsa-740-13. er far cele 6.) 

mia barua J Gen. 3.8, ed. Lagarde; MT: mi. 

b) may larue Jj Gen. 3.8; on the e cf. paragraph 
XXIII sub n. 

ma povn O Ps. 31.6. 
ruhi j Ezek. 39.29, 

nv) ovutapouw O Ps. 18.47. 

ns apouw OPs. 46.11. 

07 pap Gi Chron. 2.9. 

m9. papa G Josh. 18.25; rama On ib. 

nip] pauwt al Ki. 4.13; 0 Ps. 18.28; ramoth On 
1 Ki. 4.13. 

nina apnuwdt oPs. 89.43. 

017) ovapnem O Ps. 28.9; MT: oy. 

yw apouvs OPs. 18.30. 

os}; pace: A 2 Kir li, 

pacgwy Ail Ki. 11.23; Mt: yin; razon On ib. 

ann) urob j Ezek. 40.49. 

ann dept o Ps. 18.37. 

nwoverepufPou OPs. 35.21. 

nanq rooboth On Gen. 10.11. 
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paouvwm A Neh. 3.17; MT: nin. 

paxndA A Gen. 29.6;rachel On ib. 

a) onnn enpew OPs. 110.3. 

b) on. rehem j Amos 1.11. 

onv2 merehem J Isa. 46.3; MT: oni». 

ony tepoap AlSam.1.1; ieroam On ib. 

npnqa marahaefeth Jj Gen. 1.2, ed. Lagarde. 

merefeth J ib. 

pon dapak oO Ps. 35.22. 

na pt Pe aeo Ps 35: 1. 

ay capecp A 1 Chron. 4.24; capueB Ain IavapiB, 
Neh. 11.5; ja rib, 7 Hos.'5.13; mr:ay. 

sab NEepurBu oO Ps. 35.23: AEPBI lege AEPIBI; 
haplography I—P; cf. Thompson Facs. 6 and 9. 

270 wptBy O Ps. 31.21; MT: 2°70. 

rachil j Ezek. 22.9. 

rachus Jj Gen. 14.16. 

279 MEpvXxay OPs. 31.21. 

pan G hChrons 2:9, 

m7 papa G Josh. 18.25; rama On ib. 

no? pawad A Josh. 19.21; MT:noq7; ramath On ib. 

ona} ramathaim On1lSam. 1.1. 

no] paywwdt G Josh. 21.38; 0 Ps. 18.28; ramoth 
On Josh. 21.38. 

péeupwv G in Tedvepeuywr, Josh. 21.24; remmon 
On in Remmonfares, Num. 33.19. 

Jonins epwuewex O Ps. 30.2. 

remes Jj Hab. 1.14. 

pavyyn OPs. 32.7. 

we vuapovvoy. o'Ps. 35.27. 

wm ovepvevon OPs. 32.11. 

a) joy) ovapecy OPs, 32.9. 

b) 729 resen J Zech. 14.20. 

pe Gin Ayxepe, Num. 1.15; re J Hos. 3.1. 

ree j Gen. 38.12; on the second e (=y) cf. paragraph 
XXIII sub y. 
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yw xpne o Ps. 35.14. 

ova ream J Jerodak 

pa oO Ps. 49.6. 

py] rainy Isa.Sond, 

nyjeraratt hy Eccls8:6) 

NY piaed Ut <OlPs. 35226. 

opp vepnpm O Ps. 49.15. 

myo roe y Gen. 38.12. 

oys roim Jj Isas56nt. 

yo roi Jj Isa. 44.28. 

roo th oprEcch IAs 

reem J in banereem, Isa. 62.4. 

oy epup oO Ps, 29.3. 

wo rou J Isa. 8.9. 

wyy cepagout OPs. 464. 

NPY cep ga A in lepgayX, Josh. 18.27. 

oxpin rophaim J Isa. 26.19. 

sip] pagou G Num. 13.9. 

raphaim J Isa. 26.19. 

wT apgovu OPs. 46.11. 

myqn &apoaa B Josh. 12.24; MT: n¥7n. 
depaaGNum. 26.33;MT:n¥7n;t hersa Onib. 

pagcwy oO Mal. 2.13. 

mixta Bapawvayx OPs. 30.8. 

nisqa Bapoawrvw O Ps. 30.6. 

pecga G2Sam. 3.7; respha On ib. 

wr Lapogou OPs. 49.14; MT: 1x7. 

PLeK, Of Vs. 32.0, 

re cob: Jos, 5.12, 

yw Aad p aoa, 0.2s..32.10, 

oywqT apoaetp O Ps. 1.1; MT: oyy. 

resa Jj Isa. 26.10; MT: yw. 

yors Napeoa OPs. 36.2; MT: yo yd. 

reseph j Hab. 3.5. 

nop me pedd O Ps. 31.5. 

pnig arethic Jj Ezek. 7.23; MT: pina. 

ratha th 7 Hos 131: 
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vw 
(cf. Introduction, paragraph XIV) 


ww jesag jy Amos 1.2. 

awh Oo Ps. 89.49. 

Sinwd Nagwr O Ps. 49.15. 

Dinyo wEgTaowAD O Ps. 30.4; MT: Dixy qo. 

gawyp G Jer. 46.17; saon Jj Hos. 10.14. 

buy ogo aoud A Gen. 36.37; saul On ib. 

Axiw soeph j Eccl. 1.5. 

sar J Isa. 10.21; cf. the bisyllabic form in the PV 1xw 
(MdWI, p. a, line 15); cf. s. v. vyp. 

sababim J Hos. 8.6. 

saibiaavjolsa. 65515: 

nyavy sabaoth J Jer. 5.24. 

viva BoaBT Oo Ps. 89.33. 

sabat 7 ZVechri 7; 

a) sabe On Josh. 19.2. 

oaBee G in BnpoaGee, Josh. 19.2; on the second € 
(=v) cf. paragraph XXIII sub y; sabee On in 
Bersabee, 1 Sam. 3.20. 

b) saba Jj Isa. 4.1. 

nyavi veo Bad o Ps. 89.50. 

nyay) veo Bade] oO Ps. 89.36. 

saba J Jer. 15.9; cf. in the BV ays 1 Chron. 5.13 in 
Ms. Ec 1. 

pay cea Box A Gen. 25.2; iesboc On ib. 

paw ow BK G Neh. 10.24. 

a) a€Bep A 1 Chron. 2.48. 

b) caBep Bib. 

navn VecoaPep O Ps. 48.8; with gemination of 
the first radical; cf. on ’s3v7. 

nay? caouPep O Ps. 46.10; MT: 12%; without gemi- 
nation, cf. on 33>. 

sabia t+ On, 24a. 4.23. 

navn eg Bev oO Ps. 89.45. 

mayo wt_aoBud o Ps. 46.9; cf. in the BV forms like 
bp Job 5.4; axxo 1 Sam. 15.12 in MdO, p. 193. 
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Selig ag as cei o.0F 

segionoth Jj Hab. 3.1. 

sod Jj Isa. 16.4. 

aw sadud J Jer. 4.30. 

sade Jj Ezek. 21.2. 

nity sadoth j Amos 3.10. 

sadai Jj Ps.-80.14. 

sa dedaty. Eeels 2:8; 

naw saddoth J ib. 

oaddat G Ezek. 10.5; saddai Jj Ezek. 1.24. 

niowsa asademoth J Jer. 31.39. 

now cadnuwt A 2 Ki. 23.4; sademoth On ib. 

aay. 0 Ps. 3127; ci. BALAS1 72; 

aw» cagouB G Num. 26.24; iasub On ib. 

awn Bacov®B o Ps. 35.13. 

awy agouv®P OPs. 18.38. 

iw? jasubu J Mic. 5.3; MT: 134». 

aw cacecB Ain EXtace®B, 1 Chron. 3.24. 

aon 0daactB oO Ps. 89.44. 

m2v7 ageBa O Ps. 35.17. 

gau7 A Gen. 14.5; sau siue sauhe On ib. 

mun wogave OPs. 18.34. 

gove A Gen. 25.2: Dwve lege cove or owe cf. para- 
graph XXIII subi; sue On ib. 

sot J Isa. 28.15. 

sue Jj Ezek. 23.23. 

ww cecavon OPs. 18.42; cf. B.-L. §17z and d’. 

ywa Beaavee OPs. 31.23. 

aoovaX A 1 Chron. 7.36. 

obyw sualim On in Asarsualim, Josh. 19.3. 

sophar J Isa. 58.1. 

oy surim J Hos. 12.12. 

agoup G Ex. 15.22; 0 Ps. 18.30; sur On Gen. 20.1. 

ava basori J Hos. 9.12. 

vy jasir J Jer. 5.26. 

nnnen eadavou OPs. 29.2. 

nin’ aewde O Ps. 35.14; € is possibly the translitera- 
tion of n; cf. paragraph XXIII sub n. 
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siin J Isa. 38.21. 

a) sohol j Hos 5.14. 

b) sohel J ib. 

pnva Baoak OPs. 89.38. 

pny: isaac J Amos 7.16; MT: pnw. 

opnwy) ovewoKknym O Ps. 18.43. 

gaaap Ain Axtoaap, 1 Chron. 7.10. 

anve Megcoaap OPs. 110.3; MT: anvp. 

gaav oPs. 30.10. 

nna agogaad oO Ps. 49.10; MT: now. 

setta Jj Isa. 41.19. 

ope settim On Ex, 25.5. 

aT 6). GA Kiel 14e satan On ib: 

satana Jj Gen. 26.21. 

now? AgeEeTY O Ps. 32.6. 

oae A in ABtoa, 1 Sam. 26.6; sai On in Abisai, 
f Kiss: 

sia J Amos 4.13. 

iny sio J in masio, Amos 4.13. 

ov gaw OPs. 46.9. 

now gauv oPs. 89.41. 

mov) ovgauvte O Ps. 89.30. 

niny ot uwt o Ps. 46.9 (from the root ow); MT: ninw. 

aoup OPs. 30.1. 


“py ovumegatpte O Ps. 28.7. 


saith Jj Isa. 5.6. 

qrows eo xtA€X OPs. 32.8. 

oexep A Josh. 17.2. 

ro NTaXnvan OPs. 89.42. 

gaxap A in looaxap, Gen. 30.18; sachar On in 
Issachar, ib. 

inv sacchore J Isa. 28.3. 

ova Baoadove OPs. 30.7. 

gaXtwwu Gin ABecoadwy, 2 Sam. 3.3; 0 Ps. 35.20. 

niby gadtwy OPs. 35.27. 

a) sale On in Mathusale, Gen. 5.21; on e (=n) cf. 
paragraph XXIII sub n. 

b) cada A Gen. 10.24; sala J Joel 2.8. 
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nnby a) salua J Gen. 49.21: sluaa is a misprint. 
b) selua J ib., ed. Lagarde. 

salis J Isa. 40.12. 

a) caAnp A Gen. 33.18; salem On ib. 

b) n9kvy salma j Amos 1.9. 

c) ono salamim Jj Gen. 34.21. 

oby) oug adn OPs. 31.24 (cf. s. v. yBm); MT: ObwA. 

oby ceAAnm A Num. 26.49. 

pbobyn wecovAau G Neh. 6.18. 

gcarhrapa °G.Gen. 36.36; salanra: On ib: MT; 
mon; cf. Ex. 22.8: mT: nobv, Sam. mow. 

salamim J Ezek. 46.12. 

salos Jj Jonah 3.4. 

a) gahaceta B Jer. 48.34. 

b) gaXcova A ib.; cf. in the BV oiwsy 1 Sam. 19.21 
in Ms. 105 JThS. 

gawp Olsa. 28.13; sam J Isa. 28.10. 

mow sama J Ezek. 48.34. 

onbm A Gen. 6.10; gem o Gen. 28.19; sem On 
Gen. 6.10. 

ynw geuax OPs. 31.4. 

nw oE Ma O Ps. 29.2. 

nova basemoth On Gen. 26.34; mT: nowa; cf. our 
remark on 7. 

niow semoth On Ezek. 48.1. 

oniova Boeuwdau O Ps. 49.12: BCEBQOAM 
lege M for the second B. 

a) oo aR I Sant 16.9; 

nindw og auwd A 1 Chron. 11.27. 

b) 790 Gauwmua Al1Sam. 16.9; samma On Gen. 
36.13. 

mpg gau¢¢wed B 1 Chron. 11.27: CAMAQO lege M 
for the second A. 

inny ga@apmouv OPs, 35.15. 

noys) oveguwa O Ps. 31.8: OYCEMA lege OTECMA; 


MT: TABYR). 
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inny? Leg wou O Ps. 46.5; MT: inpy. 
tegewou O Ps. 35.24; cf. on 1x 4p’. 

inny goewovu oO Ps. 32.11: IEMOT lege CEMOT; cf. 
Thompson Facs. 6 (I—C). 

nnoy cgewed oO Ps. 30.2; without gemination of the 
second radical; cf. on az>8. 

oéeua OPs. 30.12. 

a) sam aim 7 Isa.(1.2. 

b) caumacyp OPs. 89.30. 

c) covupnyv oO Gen. 1.8. 

mpnen ageurved oPs. 12.1. 

gapmetp B Josh. 15.48; samir On Ju. 10.1. 

7328 semema J Isa. 62.4; MT: non. 

onvyo masmim J Ezek. 3.15. 

semanim J Isa. 28.1. 

‘yow oe weet B Ex. 6.17; on the second e€ (=y) cf. 
{| XXIII sub y; cewet A ib.; semei On ib. 

gama Gin Edeoayua, Num. 1.10; 0 Ps. 28.6. 

gapae Bin EXecauae, 1 Chron. 14.7; cf. paragraph 
XXIII sub y. 

same Onin Elisame, Num. 1.10; e=y; cf. paragraph 
XXIII sub y. 

nyoy aapuad o Ps. 31.23. 

you? teaua A in IouanX, Gen. 16.11; isma On in 
Ismahel, ib. 

yoo ama O Ps. 30.11. 
ouae O Ps. 28.6: CMAC lege CMAE; mr: yoy. 

wow ot mov O Ps. 49.2; semu J Isa. 1.2. 

ainvs Eg Uwp O Ps. 89.29. 

np, reauUwpor OPs. 89.32. 

"piv owwnp G1Chron. 7.32; o Isa. 26.2; somer 
On 1 Ki. 16.24; MT: 19. 

oq acowupteyp OPs. 31.7. 

a) wovwD Xagapms OPs. 89.37. 

b) ‘wey semsi On 1 Sam. 6.18. 
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c) voy oapes A Josh. 19.41; sames On ib. 

d) semes J Isa. 24.23. 

jnow cevvnuws O Ps. 35.16. 

my cavnde oO Ps. 31.7. 

wy owyy O Ps. 35.19; MT: ?Riw. 

NID OUMATTaVEat O Ps. 18.41; MT: ‘wD; with 
gemination of the first radical; cf. $326 and $336. 

mvs agaoave O Ps. 89.35; cf. on Nin). 

mw onved o Mal. 2.13. 

°w sene J Ezek. 15.4. 

$a nim 7 Habsone 

>w sane Jj Ezek. 15.4. 

mow cagovou OPs. 89.42. 

Siri mejisanils 2h 

wx €gav A Josh. 15.52. 

ony gaapetu O Isa. 26.2; saarim On Josh. 
15.36; MT: oye; cf. in PV onayw (MdWI, p. ¥, 22). 

onyy a) gewperw B 1Chron. 24.8; cewpim A 
ib: cewpwv lege uw for v; 0 Hos. 3.2; seorim J ib. 

b) sorim Jj Gen. 26.12; MT: or yw. 

swartim, f jer220:07, 

onaya asephathaim J Ezek. 40.43. 

ny apwvat O Ps. 89.35; MT: nDY. 

my) nesphe J Isa. 13.2. 

gagaT G Num. 13.5; safat On ib; saphat On 
in Josaphat, 1 Ki. 22.2. 

jisvs esphoch J Joel 3.1. 

Spun deagedr O Ps. 18.30: OEOPIA lege C for O; 
cf. Thompson Facs. 4 and 7. 

cepnda GJer. 33.13; sefela Onib.; sephela 
j Jer. 17.26. 

cgagavp G Jer. 39.14; safan On ib. 

iwey jesphicu J Isa. 2.6. 

g €K-0. Ps. 35.138, 

po oekKke O Ps. 30.12. 

seced Jj Jer. 1.11. 
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ape soced j Eccl. 12.5. 

“py secuse J Ezek. 20.7. 

secel j Gen. 23.15. 

aoexp OPs. 35.19. 

puxs agaaxkep O Ps. 89.34; cf. our note on *xivni. 

gap A in Axtoap, 1 Ki. 4.6; sar On in Ahisar, ib.; 
w for Masoretic w; cf. the reverse case s. v. ow 
niowa for Masoretic noya (wv for w). 

omy sarim J Hos. 12.12. 

"” sare j Ezek. 21.2. 

maw sarith j Gen. 32.29. 

a) sarigim J Gen. 4.10. 

b) sariagim J ib., ed. Lagarde. 

o@aptd A Josh. 19.12; sarid j Obad. 18; sarith 
On Josh. 19.12. 

opaw saridim J Joel 3.5. 

a) capag Ai1Chron. 4.22; saraph Jj Isa. 14.29. 

b) seraph J Isa. 6.6. 

oaqwy seraphim J Isa. 6.6. 

Ww topog OPs. 46.10. 

gowpnK Glsa. 5.2; sorec On ib. 

gagwy OPs. 45.9. 

ogwoavetp OPs. 45.1. 

inv aadou oO Ps. 49.15. 


n 


oxn theim Jj Ezek. 40.16. 

wn thee j Ezek. 40.21; MT: INn. 
ninan dBovvwd oO Ps. 49.4. 
thebel J Isa. 13.11. 

qnonn BeNadayx oO Ps. 35.28. 
thav Jj Isa. 59.20. 

thocy Isav51-20: 

thoda Jj Jer. 17.26. 

tholath J Isa. 41.14. 

thora Jj Ezek. 9.4. 
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nana Bdwpad o Ps. 1.2: BOQPAO lege O for O; 
cf. Thompson Facs. 1-5. 
niin dwpade o Ps. 89.31. 
pn davovurvat OPs. 28.6. 
theais ju-zek:s16.20- 
a)-d ed o Ps; 18.39. 
‘nnn Cede oO Ps. 18.37; MT: Ann. 
‘nnn Beda O Ps. 18.48. 
b) nnn theeth On Num. 33.26. 
c).0 aaw.-e 1-Chrom 6:22: 
onnn theethim On 2 Sam. 24.6. 
th emai labs: 
thiros. 7 Zech. 91 
ded Gin Oedwered, Neh. 7.61. 
mom ceddAa A Josh. 19.42; mT: aAym. 
mom jethmau J Jer. 4.9. 
thamuz Jj Ezek. 8.14. 
Oat O O°Pss 35:27. 
a) Vapep OPs. 18.26; thamim Jj Ezek. 46.13. 
b) dapwucpm O Ps. 18.33; ib. 18.31: OAMMIN lege 
M for N. 
onpnn Vedaumayw O Ps. 18.26: DBEMAMMAM lege 
0 for the first M. 
dapwap G Ruth 4.12; thamar On Gen. 14.7. 
onpn thamarim J Ezek. 40.16; MT: oO pn. 
them rulrctm-gsjer..31 26, 
a) thenmain=jaler33.22> 5) tie pn emer: 
thanna nj isa. 274: 
ayn) nethab J Isa. 14.19. 
tha als may isae3.4. 
bun thalule J Isa. 66.4. 
thophert j Ezek. 16.12. 
a) Jdagov B in Bawaxovu lege BawJagov, Josh. 
15.53; Ta gov B Joshi16:8. 
thafue On in Beththafue, Josh. 15.53. 
b) dam gove A in Bedd-argove, Josh. 15.53; cf. para- 
graph XXIII sub n; thaffue On Josh. 12.17: 
cf. paragraph XXIII sub 5. 
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thaphel j Ezek. 13.10. 
noon thephellath J Isa. 38.5. 
noyom out geAAave OPs. 35.13. 


thophet j Jer. 19.6; tophet jf Jer. 7.31. 


thardema Jj Isa. 29.10; tardema jy Gen. 15.12. 
therua J Amos 2.2. 
therafim J Gen. 31.19. 
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OCCURING IN THE DICTIONARY IN THE TRANS- 
LITERATION OF THE SEPTUAGINT OR 
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(Only the consonants matter; the matres lectionis and the 


Masoretic vocalization are immaterial; cf. paragraph I) 
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THE MISHNAH TEXT IN BABYLONIA, II 


PAUL KAHLE, Bonn a.Rh., Germany 


HE first part of this publication appeared in HUCA X, 

pp. 185-222, where I have given a survey of the existing 
material, with facsimiles of the different MSS, and published 
the fragments of the MS C. Here follow parts of the fragments 
of MS A. I have chosen texts preserved as completely as pos- 
sible. Fragments of MS A have been published by Ch. B. Fried- 
mann in his article “Zur Geschichte der Altesten Mischna- 
Ueberlieferung, Babylonische Mischna-Fragmente aus der 
Altkairoer Geniza, verdffentlicht und kritisch untersucht,’’! 
to which were to be added some notes. Friedmann had at his 
disposal only rotographs; I had access to the MS itself. The 
folios from Oxford and Leningrad have been kindly sent to me 
in Bonn, so that I was in the position to consult the original MS; 
during a later visit to Oxford and Cambridge I was able to verify 
some doubtful passages in the original. 

To the importance of these Mishnah fragments I drew 
attention in my first article. To the fact that these MSS are 
several centuries older than all MSS of the Mishnah hitherto 
at our disposal, I may add that the quotations in the ‘Aruk of 
Nathan b. Jehiel prove that he had before him a Mishnah text 
more or less identical with the text of the MSS here published. 
As far as I have verified them, these quotations, wherever they 
diverge from the vulgate text, agree throughout with the text 
of these Babylonian fragments. We are dealing here, therefore, 
with widely circulated texts of great reputation even in the 
West during the 11th century. 

Further, as these texts are provided with a reliable and, in 
general, consistent punctuation, dating as early as the period 
of the Babylonian Gaons, we can see with certainty how the 


t Diss. phil. Bonn 1927, published in: Jahrbuch XVIII der Jiidisch- 
Literarischen Gesellschaft in Frankfurt a.M. 1927. 
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Mishnah text was read in these circles. Vocalised Hebrew texts 
of such age are a rarity; among non-biblical texts, only the famous 
Sifra MS from the Vatican (Heb. 66, olim 351) can be compared 
with these Mishnah fragments. Such texts provide naturally 
an infinitely surer basis for a grammar of the Mishnah than 
texts which were provided with vowels on the analogy of biblical 
texts at a later period. That Mo&eh Zebi Segal has completely 
misunderstood my arguments may be seen from the reply which 
he has made to them in the preface to the Hebrew edition of his 
Grammar of the Mishnah.? He tries to remove my objections 
by stating that the Grammar of the Mishnah can be built up 
according to Tiberian punctuated MSS as well as according to 
MSS with Babylonian vowels, and that between the two systems 
there are really no important differences. 

Certainly it would make no difference if we were dealing in 
both instances with old and reliably punctuated MSS. But the 
situation here is such, that only the Babylonian texts are of 
ancient date, and that we have no Tiberian pointed texts of this 
type. The Tiberian punctuation, added by later scribes and 
editors to the text, I have called ‘‘artificial,’’ not because it is 
Tiberian, but because it is a modern addition to the consonantal 
text. It is true that in my publications I have occasionally given 
proof that the Masoretes in general—not only the Tiberian— 
have not confined themselves to fixing a pronunciation handed 
down to them, but have often created something new, for reasons 
of grammatical consistence, and in order to guarantee a reliable 
pronunciation of the Hebrew.3 But that is not the question here. 
The high worth of the Masoretic punctuation so far as it is of 
really ancient date, I have never doubted. Otherwise I would 
not have devoted myself for ten years to the work of publishing 
the Hebrew Bible according to Ben Asher, the greatest authority 
for the Tiberian Massora. 

How is it to be explained that there are no old Mishnah 
fragments with Tiberian punctuation? Here I have referred in 
my first article to the similar case of the Targum Onkelos. From 


ayrsqn wax On "pat, nesin jb90 1a Aw nND Awan pwh prtpt p. viii f. 
3 Cf. Masoreten des Westens 1, Stuttgart 1927, p. 36 ff. 
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the fragments of the old Palestinian Pentateuch Targum found 
in the Geniza we may conclude that not only were careful 
copies of this Targum made in the 7th and 8th centuries— 
the probable date of the MSS A and E4—but that there were 
also magnificent MSS with the Palestinian Targum written 
verse for verse with the Hebrew text prepared during the 9th 
and 10th centuries—the date of the MSS B, C and D. This 
shows that this Targum had still at this time official recognition 
and validity. Then the Babylonian Targum Onkelos must have 
been introduced into Palestine later, and must have become 
predominant, so that it eventually superseded all MSS of the 
old Palestinian Targum, the remains of which are only to be 
found in the Old-Cairo Geniza. So we may explain the fact 
that the Targum Onkelos has been preserved in an old and 
reliable tradition with Babylonian punctuation only, a tradition 
which, with certain modifications, continued to exist in Yemen, 
where it was found in MSS brought from there to Europe during 
the last century. When, after the collapse of the Babylonian 
Academies, the Babylonian punctuation became obsolete among 
the Jews, the attempt was made to turn it into Tiberian punctu- 
ation, and in this way the punctuation of the Targum came to 
a state of absolute confusion. 

In a similar way the Mishnah text was introduced into Pal- 
estine at some time from Babylonia, where it received its 
final form. The authority of this Mishnah, which was the basis 
of the Babylonian Talmud, appears to have been so great, that 
it displaced and superseded the Mishnah which previously must 
have been current in Palestine, so that it has been suggested 
that this Babylonian Mishna took the place of an earlier Mishnah 
in the Palestinian Talmud. In any case, here too we see that 
the oldest remains of MSS of this Mishnah with Tiberian punctu- 
ation are certain to have been attempts to turn an already 
existing Babylonian into a Tiberian punctuation. In later times 
better results were achieved with the Mishnah than with the 
Targum Onkelos, since here there was the analogy of the Bible 
text in which the Tiberian punctuation reached its fullest develop- 


4 Masoreten des Westens II, Stuttgart 1930, p. 2*f. 
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ment. But as this punctuation was added at a later time and only 
on analogy with the Bible text, it has no real intrinsic worth, 
and on that account I have called it “artificial.” 

A far better attempt to do justice to these Mishnah texts 
has been made by Hanoch Yalon,’ who was guided chiefly by 
grammatical considerations; his main interest being of course 
a practical one, namely to obtain reliable material for an author- 
itative and well attested pronunciation of Hebrew in present 
day Palestine. 

That Babylonian pointed texts are of great value for this 
purpose also becomes clear on closer examination. The pronun- 
ciation of Hebrew in Palestine in the 2nd and 4th centuries, so 
far as we can identify it from suggestions in the Talmud, from 
evidence of contemporary Greek and Latin texts in transcription 
and on other philological grounds, was much more truly preserved 
in Babylonia than in Tiberias in Palestine. It is certainly an inter- 
esting fact that the so-called Sephardic pronunciation of Hebrew 
in present day Palestine has become the rule, although hardly 
anyone realises that this has been essentially influenced by 
the Babylonian pronunciation. At the same time the Sephardic 
pronunciation was strongly influenced by the Tiberian, once that 
came to be the recognised and valid system. The Babylonian 
tradition we have only been in a position to study since the 
beginning of this century, and it would be worth considering 
whether one should not allow it a much greater and more 
authoritative influence in the modern pronunciation of Hebrew 
in Palestine. 

When Segal, referring himself to the grammar of Bauer- 
Leander, says that the differences between the two systems of 
punctuation are unimportant, he shows thereby that he has 
never made a serious attempt at real study of these Babylonian 
pointed texts. In Bauer-Leander’s grammar there are quoted 
only a few outstanding divergences. These do just as little 
justice to the real nature of these texts as the variants to the 
Ben Asher text of the Biblia Hebraica do to the Babylonian Bible 


s Bulletin of Hebrew Language Studies (mrayn jwhn syiy> oro wp), Edited 
by Hanoch Yalon, Vol. I, Jerusalem 1937, pp. 26-29. 
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texts. That will be clear at once, if the attempt is made to build 
up a grammar of Hebrew simply on the basis of Babylonian texts. 
This is true for the Hebrew of the Bible, just as for that of the 
Mishnah. For a Mishnah grammar the texts here published 
provide rich material, and a grammar made on the basis of these 
texts would be quite different from that of Segal. It would give 
us for the first time a reliable starting point in determining how 
the Hebrew of the Mishnah was spoken at the time of the Baby- 
lonian Gaons. 

Yalon seeks to defend certain peculiarities of the Babylonian 
punctuation by drawing attention to the fact that it has been 
preserved in the pronunciation of the Yemenites up to the 
present day, and he thinks that for that reason they deserve con- 
sideration. This comparison is, however, unfortunate. We know, 
it is true, that the vowel-signs of the Babylonian punctuation 
have been preserved in Yemen, but the punctuation and pro- 
nunciation of Hebrew in Yemen have already been largely influ- 
enced by the Tiberian. On that account examples of the pronun- 
ciation of Hebrew in Babylonia cannot be derived from Hebrew 
texts from Yemen. 

Nevertheless our thanks are due to Yalon for having drawn 
attention with considerable emphasis to the high scientific value 
of these fragments. That cannot really be doubted, and I am 
sure that scholars will appreciate the great importance of these 
fragments, once larger and reliably edited texts make a serious 
study of them possible. 
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7 po 2k>os ono nm Nd on rend dia opr ody 
by oars nynad nimi wiv anp 2 Apr °35 2457 4B ar 
DTD onp nD Anwar Bpsa maps xin dis mend 
oom ids 015 Ss oonD ono Sy vb 0S osm ondn 
[Pax op Sy sax cp by meny cry omp FT orm 15H? # 
spp by) Avy sy apd Sid tie Sie ow by oHie oy SY 
poy =payn Now IB Tow Imapy can remd poy owe 
[TwIY NOW IB’ ADI I JA PNY van 1 ANA NP 
TI) na ATTWw TNS) INVES TIT) 71S TNd Thiow NAM 
j]Npa TAsw ap} WS AAT nes ITWw 320) INS 
33D) OYA YO AIT NA ATW Nad) Japa 7453 
TT PRN yO TITWw NAD) DITA 1 OsIYA wo ATW 
Noyiw NW IPN DANY OYNN ANP WIS 1 4B TM ct 
"py Ty bi ws OYNNT Jpn op dia IorKnd op 


2 ROIS missing, added on margin. 


3 %b above the line. 


Ned. 1¢ 


NENG 
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ndyw *w ary Adyw caxw oyxnd onp mx o-awyd Ar 
yoy ors say on ww ux yoy pooatow dps, 4A 
ow yayors Sax opp ww oN yay AB oD wy 
Son AOD) ODN OSM AB NO TIN ND PAT I 
mda ‘an m5 sow myn anad inn> ax sim ounno an 
inwi poyas sm sow aabar amino p> onnn woKxA 
mp? mwinn mos 740 bo -Ppa Ain nkw nb NON oF 
by ax ow owbsy aaxd aan oPan mTaps Oy opxD mby 
miwra wm aaa apA> bi ors oy owdy tina newiw 
owsy ans> aan opan moos ax opxo md) 4pm SysA 
an oy owdw sina Awan is modeny °p Sy mE or 
IP OVS ID TMM (ora 12 AWTINN ova 1 ANI) 4Bw AT 

...noxy mus mexiy $5 apab Sia 


Leningrad Ant. 483a 


la 


®b xnDon A ONPID NIN pay Pwyni Paap Pwyn id Toe 
DINDOY O37 qwON Dyn NSN JB MAP 7°39 Of Np 
bpp) Nk Ty °b Dy TWN Ins OIN'ODw) MmiwpA nx 
Soin oyats ga pra $y) wa ns Aw obwiva Syn 
-yrn fl myy yaa spy Anw>w oan Syi naa vay Sy 
“3x Sy 0OS5h Apo we ymbs Ja NNN ca yew 735 
by xSox tbe NO TIN TiS DS’ Nd” INInw) nA TD 
Ao oN Fb Nin Shim Sip uxdm 1d) dR 2 CAA yD AO 
IPN NOD INT) MOA NOD YbD WIA TDN nb NIM 
Noix jobs eb Oo> FO NDOb dD WIA TDN NPY Po 


Ned. 116 


7 


bo 
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ANDIWD OAT ANDI TaD IAN 77 7 CNA yw Mapes 
Novo) OTN NODS POND Swi) [DWN] Tweiy OAAY ONDA 
nda pw no opin ow Noob Fab yaa Sy ota 
Ndbo JSR O55 OHA yD TNO WIA Iwa nD 7 NdbD 
SSx'p wa MyoD OXY oO AbD APN oS yw os 
panon yom oso Feds oso) NdbO nm 39 NA yD 
waips awa mts Ndb> ams ab sds oc5b 1b noe 
obw no> *nt yo T2Nw xno OfD 7px SNA yo TDN 
ma AA jD TDN AN) NOY bo WIA Iwa mia nd np 
mia namo on xd 15 DN NOD Tr bp wIDA awa 
MOD WHA A NvoD Oxy ANIAy pow nda yD wr Wa 
Oxy nity joy enh yo TDN wR Iwa mia Nob 
ams mp mam 595 15 ose Tf onl waiBSa ahyDD 
weep (ond 7DN nm yb ADND WIA MyoD oxy Ndvd 
bd WIA MNYyoD O<y non mp obw nod nn yb Ta Nw 
Nov TPO bo WIA MyDD OXY PAA yD MaN ANI NOD 
Pov nda yd wIpN aTyoD Oy Anny ox xdo 1d Ds 
wD MyoOD OXY NdbN bo WIA Awa mr mniao 
ON 7 Nop wNA Wwa WD ANIA Pow cH yb Aa ND 
Dtwa soy ow qn piond anes mp aids 195 1S 
nxniwo WI nxow ans ond idk otwa VAD ow 
MOSYI IND PRw aD ox wai mda ym iw minxys 
RUDI) Yipa NdoD NID awa poy wy Tx GAR 55 

* The copyist had written 8 and corrected it by writing 4w with- 
out vowels, over the line. 


‘Edujot 6 


or 


1b 
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95 5 bs Bb OInY Oya Jon NdY WwSH Jon Sse 
7b ON OFPwa Ndv oN Gn pond Anxd np nm 
4055 AXDIWD MpXyn AoW ADD ond joN Ow 
IND. NIT) oD WIA IDs TA CAA yD wInpA) WwsAwy 
a) Sah NWI) [yon] NOY Twa nis TAX 355 NDY 
Son 71nb WwSn ton SANS) NwDS Yipa OAM mipxyr 
Yioa NdbO SANA NdD> oD TAOy Dy SY Ak MOXA an 
370 Miao mn Ninw nom mva 55) ARS 757 NBO 
OND Yan jal pRw -p Sy Asx nadw wpa ani wy an 
on5 sx otwa aAbb ANN AD yw snd MR 
a ONN 3p yarn 3am 1 ww nda con qoN oN] Nd 
Ty T pap > NND5F 7 NPIS NIT] SPT yar a 1a paw 
IND PRY Now) Ton Wp yIw Sy prs es yw os4 
oySo won> invanka pan cbs yds sty mdb> jnod 
S3y WYO IPIDD INPAARA Wn PS to ow! osm yaow 
TwdAY TIN Sinw (Nov) Orn Py Sy pqs 739 Ty A 
bop] NO oO InD ODIN OY WAS’ ONDY ODIN ANNI 
mpg Sy isdy admin Sy pray 34 Ty’ 2 Px Ins 
pon 35> AbYD NI) ND NPIAA WM AwyD Ow JAW 
mes Spa nSpy admin Sy prix S45 Dyn Fo mm 
min now>> svyp wa) aOR PA Avy OWS FAY 
SSp Sy tan wee OP 34) yor 39 Dyin A wom 
SAoD As soy Nov NInw PIWA ad Sy nw nxondy 
Snweon ns Ad) oxw npn cny any Sy ppp so py 


2 Cf. Lowe. 


‘Edujot 69 


10 
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owy o n>) oN wy or mid ns nda owby op 
5 Syn 3 pdr yo > aHy owdy oy xX TAN Ion 
“bx oondy onde sopy andy 357 Sy ppp a5) poi 
sooty ode omar map ud sana Typ OR DBD D5 
moins Sy wpyn wa toma ody mod) nei n¥5s mdb 
Sy ity 7A ono) Jos sty mito Jaw ominmby 
Noo sine whond wn pa Sin inn nvbn ion’m’ in 
Sx $5 AWA ns OISyAY Py A TAbe Atyds caqwI 
by awa ms OISyey yen gn oer Ty oN PAD 
a>aioay poi mw divid F5aw Sdar S49 Avy A owtn 
Gwbay ya asaw> yxin Sp AwA ons yi sad Naw 
Syn Db ADDY AWWA nN¥on CN ASI OND AON NSwD 
by) Nov NInw ONT powSy may Ab Sy -mD 73 on 
sya onsta pon ose pay ane xinw oysxdy 
ANS? NOW Ik Yow Awonh Sy at 7a Jnr 735 
foinna noo way yAs> new Sxaw na Aiwp Sy Bia 
ny aaa owiaw Sona wsdA Syn away asya sn oni 
nopoo way o> ayty gow adi neona Sy) poo os 
ty Mo Npip b Nnd>n 7 NpID NIN NateA ppn Yen 
39 Dyn aw sinw ndai oF Sy ana 7a yer °s4 
NOY In¥p'Da Nov Ysv nNvn Ips Sy m4 na 7a pyow 
oSmim anada Aawpm ndiwA aa py var yor wid nN 
a 35 pyia 3 adi inst Spey onkpoa ov diay His 
Inxwpiy Oxo na Aiwp Sy JADA atin oso) Nok 78 


3 The further discussion with R. Eliezer is missing here. 


‘Edujot 


2a 
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Inanw onsiA $5 NoIp NPID OMA OwIpP TwWHNT NITD 
yin main owS adyadS sy xby rds ows awd dw 
39 yor $53 nNvAh or NDSA nNOAA yd) NOSA yD 
jot S52 OWN) NNOAA ra AOSTA OWNA AN TON FTVdN 
mo on Sy 8S ove on Sy ANS neon Ti>s O55 oN 
mor 3 iw xdw Siop ove Ai now xbw adion neon 
nyow odios nkvn od) nde owh ovnwih sis sm 78 
710) ow?) Ow ony ma. owd joRw IoIN APAIy crix 
owip owd jonvwy op wp Ts APND ) odipD OAD 
Dw owIp wp owd jonwy oOSp owtp OdipD dp 
jone’y onde ows ody owd ony Aww sh 
many jonbe: Adan 4 obdiop Awyp owd) aio ows 
awoya onw xo > twsp yor 59 iw> xboy nya dK 
nyow Tox Batya pa dmv xb > Spi Ana 13 AvP 
DS Iwinwy ova pr ow oysy pp i Sapp Ny 7B 
soy inary ob>sin o's SSy Awa Paty 13 A> 959 
yw yin main ows odyad ady xby gos ows yowd 
min xdy Thy 8x oN 72 Pow Nd} nNVAA yd) NODA 
Son) SS3p jowd now Unwwy nkvnin AoA A oon 1b 
APxs odiop jowds jows sidw iw pow? is yowd wb pon 
ows xSen ody owd) ndph owd jowds xbwvi jowd ax 
myadsa Sb) naiaw 9 AdpA owd) ody owd jowds 
Swsp pyow °39 Apsara WSns Sips Aw enwa O35 


4 At first written 0”. 


Zebahim 


get 


o 
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xo cna xSw wes sow pyow 739 Aw qb Zebahim | 


s¥a omy ona gov jwps $38 apa eben a>spa 
siny ops> PSH AS Tw aTySs 955 pt main 
is Sab pos ayxw ops “ASD ASwmah ISAS ax 
b> 3 spre 7 Nnobm mNotp xpi gon ASD ASwNdA 
Spind) oa pind) oy Siay yas 4 jot Sapy onain 


by amy avr nov Say odin ov pina xbw osp> 


bap Sop ian oI sao) TMpna Pal oo ote 


oN) messy Sy Sw “wsb pynw 55 Sop Sinnwa 
Dina ns jm Tom Th Noy wad sy Sy wn dive 
Dp an ONT nN 1005 WSypSn oOsnIM NN IbyD> AvD>D 
pmiwt 3 n> 12 qe) Diop oa pinay on nN yin 
Paix Yopn> pina wt nx¥pp is pina 7 prod sin ns 
Ina] ws pina wa Sows “pid yates n¥pd ox pina 
1 pw Sioa pind SRA yp m79 SSied Is pind iwap 
Poo Popad snd wt nxpp ww tno ws pid 3 nd 
nxpo ww tnp> wa Sows anpd was nxpo ix and. 
pam S$yp snbd PSNR tiyp mio Sond tx IaDd wa 
prim 4Sadm Sapam umn bo 5$>5 At 3 nd Py 
yin wopAd ysaqw 737 WypAh Sond iosqw sat Sind 
naa Poy osm Stee Bord pin nds 13 Per Siow ipipod 
INXS VHGA Top Ts APRS A imxbS nb Spy Tada 
Word pin ony ow Word pin pin Fm SS ADinws wn 


Apnwa pan Fm Sop envy w Apinwa pan Foim Sap 
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nbn Sop xd Ts APND 7 in NDA S4pw NIM At Zebahim 26 
ward pin pin Jom Sap wpnd pin dnw imxb 
ony as wpas pin pin Jom Sop wih pin shy 
xSb jon’y non Aden wipes yin pan Foom Sain 
Spr yor pin Aw ow ord pin pon SSéni Sa%p yowd 
wd xdw pin Fm Sap) sAwy Iw pow Now din Fim 
mia yina nto Sowwd + inbs vnbA Sop xdw win ar 7 
Sno> mt oxnd pina mt xnd pina mia and mio smd 
Jés no nap ia pe diob pina mr osrid anbdo nt cen os 
pipda nsene> nptp yon nsvnp ox SoD Arti °s4 
nserib> sbip mpen Ser oni nid Poy osm dive 

Psi Sop An Ar oD OSM nID 12 PR Siow jon 
ToD PRY IW mr osns WupAd nt smd Soixd nod 12 

b> 9 xptp no xnsdn 3 xpi Nom ob Ibsa mpm 31 
via OF Mw qenway mMw> inw'ny Iwnwy odiDDA 

ww oxSw tabsi owtp cwnpa 158 oNDda oTayo) 
ob13) aavrida D>Dw> yA 7D D> WWI Oy OND 
vein OT w on imped yim word pin oF ne idapwy 
“wld sin? SopS jinn wwsA Sap 3 bap awa aun 2 
inn wp *Saa Sap wed wip voxnw> Inn ioa Sap 
IDOM xan Sy °S5h yo Gew) wp S55 si Sin +45 
Dona ns jar TO Ths Noy WISH i Sy wha “aw 


sMS. p>ipp. 
ab ob 
6 In the margin: b5p". 
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pinin nx jes adybon win nx AdyD> ADD Zebahim 
BEI OT w ON ODD yInaD OMIA nN) pina ows 

Pee sao Sow asi ons omwA 2 OSpT awa aim 3 
"5 wo upAd IIT Pew Taq TepAby Gow> 1995 

aw Id PopAd Gowd ity 755 Sowd Sow sips 

‘Sho upadys nt oxen Sow aw> niop7 mind upA> 

nia ns omvea 7 oproxo mbpm AS os PRw wD nr 4 
moxyn 10 SONA yb AbIpA jo SbINA JD NYA Jo nt Goind 


SH eS ogre a en) ol . 2 eee Fe ° ok . . o> . 
omsy oan pe aw oesom yor opr yo oA yD 


or 


biby Soind ow ipish nx ona A Nob Shin Sit own 
Gord opa pond ns pbinn “Sop xd pind Soy os 
oth PR pan fxiny owspin aon “Spa xd pind opis 
WoT mad mio Sy wwnw 7 Now amin Sipp own ody — 6 
osm Spi am os pind qwexind is sand vaio ms 
mon Ta xSy wash os) Sy amd mip Sy qn oO -wop 
nx 1005 Toyn> oma one qbynd ywod owa pina 
aMNOINY ODA yA. OMIA nN yin owas oI 
Say imaapy ody ambvox'y oxpb Ima apy OND 
odiop ata 17 3595 8b tie Soh) AdDa mnxy Toys 


...aord pin xox ASdip mawnA pew aw 


7 11D is added here and deleted. 
8 => above the line. 


9 Sic! 
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Oxford Heb. c 17 


35b 


From this MS. fol. 35a—38a, containing the text of Nidda 96 
till the end of MaSkim, have been published by Ch. B. Friedmann 
in his thesis: ‘‘Zur Geschichte der Altesten Mischna-Ueberlie- 
ferung. Babylonische Mischna-Fragmente aus der Alt-Kairoer 
Geniza, ver6ffentlicht und kritisch untersucht. Diss. phil., Bonn 
1927 (=Jahrbuch X VIIT der Jiidisch-literarischen Gesellschaft. 
Frankfurt a.M. 1927).’”’ Only fol. 35b, containing the end of 
Nidda (103-s) and the beginning of MaSskim, follows here; as 
the photos at the disposal of Friedmann were not legible, he 
was not able to publish this text. 


b> 7s ATP 39 0 Anyw 7s Ino md w oni a pad 

npina iw cmm jive) meh gol aaa Awa Nby 
3190 ANSI ApIa ANT. Osw SSX ODIs ODM ANDI 
97 NO’ On¥e) APTA om IANS Aen NO mwDwE pa 
PWIA oa jOXY ip tay Alm 3am 4 AdAw npina 1 
xo oon S> Skw) Inv INSID] *y’avA ora TINb INxD 
yor °39 amb Apia ids ean tow Ande 255 pT 
an jada CysavA on pesdA oy xox ond pr opis 
mm) mam sin 7 yaw oy xow ond PR TIN Ta'py 
4wan piv Ty Nvba ODD Intow yoISdm nITd>yM 
ovin b> ons ‘ow nia Nvba NdOoD SAb ndy iD 
(7 andy 88 Atl px ono 95m nar nia nin'n 
OND ovD NDbD OF Myaq moo NY ondy AWN Y 
>> OND OvD NOON IPN TOIN TID 335 oneal NdbM 
ann Javp Sy nawra apoN) aT can An dw Apy ow 
MpY °35 [9008] OND Ow NOOO NInW OF Mya ADD RX 
nvrn ons ym Anweta 7 Saka Novo IN 4D Dd 

2 1)3P is added here and deleted. 


Nidda 10 3 
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sin sh dbi> ssin nob> op aSyn ammo amv of by) 
osois *oy ma Som nia praqz owtp> no Nov Pips 
repo aon a> Axip) wwyna nSDIw Nw OID nD NOvD 
Tpindy 3>°5 Sy man Stn npn Sb) on} ow aA> NIP) 
may aAnanva avay max oN cow may Tb NIM 
oy mean on oannss aSay aay ars opi 55m 
pound os coy ma nvow s9y5 aSan wy 7nK 
apa > orww $5A nar jatipa OM svins) I>vbA 
Ma AND JD IAN) ana ns nvow Pankdsy ova Absp 
M3) JAT|PA yD ON) Awd) JDVpA DoD OIDNS “HY 
4vy IAS TINA ANA OT FA Ar oA ow 5Sq 
jaNp2 om s>vpa obo TAY mvO'W 3Iyd Absaw 
1nd>+yar TI. AY Math aA Aww PonNsy ors mbab 


myy pap ata noon A ondon > pap san odn 


BOY AS xa ind ninw npwy S> :nNDIP NPID OpwD 

indnn PRw ob Sy Ak Poa widw aN pea wi pRw 
nov) S99 DDD ONDY OPH AN ta Ar sm psoas 
AX Nw O>>IN Yo vA> qhoxm ox Tyten 3 pxdd 
DIDON) ow ma IOpwol roo WwAd yh Da IPS ARON 
2a) ONsPa oN SSm mar iP v>a iny ms ONDA 
isn INS PrSn'y xin’ Ue jh) p2a ors daw) ny qm 
Sy m>ipn mD1D ww Wan by Yen dsm ne TyaBA 3 
2207 Ia... mIaino mpy oN oys APnAM Anon 


2 Cf. Lev. 11.38. 


Nidda 1 


Magkir 
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DN JDSY3 Ton &.. pwn °S9 ABS IA? Da TPN DP TDIN Ma¥kim 13 
4 pyoe: TMs ayun  ... anid Now npybp we 4 
...poym Tso 
For the text of Ma&kim 1, 4 till the end of Ma&kim (fol. 36a- 
38a middle) see Friedmann, p. 18-26. 
Zabim 
38a. DDN Dw Na AS! AMR AYN ANIA ONOIP NpID oar 11 
NAS ANT Ap Sya> osm 55m nar oO” Th oY nobws 
Ma Onw>D FBI ANN IN nw ART ow Svar prow nm wa) 
Sviwa) 3>vba NdbD ON OSA near 7) St ODN “DY 
3i9> 35 FDR 3 JRNPA yo Tb) OPM OD ANA PIM 2 
pom) Ap Sy. Mo. arorxw ma Sy ma oy a 73 
TB owSva poem onw> qa AAS ON ony ANA OY 
320 Noon ons $m ma) 71D) at ODN OW ma ON 
3p ANA 2 aqpA yD Tw) ovn on ANA PIk) Swi 3 
ppby of ow IMD OAM vow ma Iai naaD> www op 
now Sxyow can wr sox snd xd onow 55m ma 
2 ANT INN WON RDpy can Mebw ani swa ANA 
Pipby oD 33 Imo OTN cow ma twowa ART INN 
ox Sax ap Ana wr &>s dno xd ofnin Ob ma 
ova nox asa 7 poe amp cyaw ov 1px at ak 4 
om Awbwoy awoy snob Any ora ony inod ony 
JD POET AMX TRO Fo ar oan mS> mwowh ws 
Onv> Fad AAS NW ONY AND FD IAN np oD) AYA 
386 55a “TD POM oO NwWD WAND NAN IW ONY ANI IN 
3 MS.: pq bw. 
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doinp nfs ARS 9 718) Sh SSH nn ANS GS SHR herdi 
D'nD’D nwa} mba ony > Tw mbwd PP Tid widwo 
Seb. NdbD ONWD TAINO AAR ANT To Tw) ar Ar nn 
joe JaUpT yo Ww) oN oD AND PIs) swID 
wiby > 7a w on NON TAIN AAS 8 ND ODP 345 
nh) mwpes pa Ahk niwewh pa AAs ova AMS ON OO 
Th Inb>S An¥po ara ANA N¥p ow yr oN IND? 
Wn¥po. od ANIA n¥pdy ppd oN yanp>) mxow> 
MwEWA Pa oD sw ANT TaTNp> p'pd) med NT InDd 
sun mxpwd> peo mwnwh pa An& yaqpd>) mxnwd ppp 
HR mama ope boa 3 xpip n 35m mNoIp KpD 
vim) ONwo PPXw pa odinwo pa osaym oF 
DINNTINN) ww. AN DD. OTR DD) jwpr Abin 
TWN OF ONO) AwNA Spim wh Spin oSy oPhin 
nS OPTa 557 Ayswa 3 peda jAkow wD yada 
Hepa Nvba dhwps Ska Way ppra asp Ty 374 
Sy moo aso xby sy San siyra ANjpa obina 
AY) Pn mpAa ANS bee Toe ao oso San Rby 
T2py 035 awe yoy 999 ANT ISDN Ar oy Ar opoyn'n 
8 apd SD Anw AB par yo pa Sse b> S58 aps 
* O>9y oar nysnky ps ond jDR ANyo oar 7D ox 1d 
OND IYAT AIDw) IP Do) IONN Ink OPTIA PR mad pprw 
D PTS FI INS OPTI ANAT TNT ANS 2 TSS OMS sty 
mwoys A tow ay S54 ins optia pr mwdva inks 
‘The MS. has here added above the line 711. 
5 97) is added here and deleted. 


Zabim 1 
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T13 Nd IPN Sp ANIA 4 aNpA ty nk OPTI 
Pp Wind) Sp ANY cn wr DIN mDY oso nyd nyp 
Wy nx mem nyd nyp nwpSeA oF ANIA To NAD 
nyo op nmwow nda awa Sok 355 nYy> ny oD IN OP 
O77 Wwdna 3DUbn ns NdbD STA A nea Nim Hyd 
3205 ywn Amen a>w avy Toi ota xdvd) OF NDS 
momen a>w) avy toy ota XBv> o557 YS. ONT nN 
37 3 Nptp 7 oNnobn 3 Nplp Nin NYHA Yiba pwn 
oy Sy joss iN WIDNS? IN AYeo2 wy aA 
Dijb oNDy 155s An OY OFT PRY op Sy Ak mpASA 
pnbsan Sy nenby wwin Sy Sopba Sn Joan Sy ine 
7 amdv AD ws yI imMsy 7>sxa wy oInb JAW jor 
wasn Sy “apods yiap wesw yor -ox~F adiosy AB Tox 
35 ONDD DD ONWY Nw or ASA Sy soph Syn 
Sy Ty ODN OSM OTM ON ODI 3 Inve ATI 
Ti 35 15 yo Ar ons ar ody mm An pro At 
oSana obwen xodn ns aSYD TInbMs Ary Ty IpiK 
pie 995 Ge An 954 ein at ay Ty obs ODS 
o>5}52 Abo pyow °39 ow IN Dawra Pa orDIA pa 
Dy IN TAA yo Op | 2 Sy ona OMA yD yin 
odio1 ony Sp arin yor) ONDY TaD jRiodw yor 
yy MAM 3A 4 ANd OND AdID 2295 oOmnD 
bo sow mm oda aby Arpo xn ips aor Areva 
6 45 is written above the line. 


> a . Caen Jace 3 
7 On the margin: 777°W3; above DP is written Y (ATID NA) 


8 = added above the line. 9 At first was written jNIDDY, cf. 4.1. 


Zabim 24 
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Sppon Sin 09 Sy tae Foote na wDAdbe Abia AyNw 
by oho Rw yor ondsen Sy nondy wwii Syn 
saxn ay sa adios np’ amy mDIDs) AB? imsy 7d xa 
noth Sy) stipn Sy) wa5A Sy “oda yap xinw yor 
31984 9 oiny Tk Tem bw widd Oy jAY qprd 
<b ONY NOD TINWA nN WDD Nb) Nb NdOA nN 5p 
9) 3 Nptp 3 xndda 3 Nptp aim Sp NovA TIA 
TwNISv n_bD Abs ANNA OY Taw y AP) ADIN yw 
DNDO AYDOSY Din wNISw O>+> AYDDA maw DID NOD 
OND PID jNIObY yor oa ANS Tay AoDIn DAT 
Son mvows by wry at omy Sp yiody jor 
by pasar Sy wana Sy wien 3 anv npnby 7>%D 
ann Sy oSana wy siny op Sy Ae Adm Sy siwxh 
aNd Sy poe orsaSy adn Syn Sadposa Stn oF Sy 
oxdsh mapa $y AS sow mor 739 ontby omady 
pwon Syr dyson by stn by nbsn Sy wom 9 sn 
Jaa yo Amsy AD Spr yo ams Tos Sy ndodh Syn 
vaon Sy “pods yiap xinws yr ax obiosy am 
Sy OND wv OMwY IPNw jor ASIN Sy Spm Sy 
pynw °S) Pain os ony S586 Sy aaa Sp) awa 
Sy as oSdsp nwon Sy Siw Day St Ska osADD 
Pad ye omy yanindys o'Npy yDdNd mys won 
Pp cnw mxb> mew Sy Soin PH o Noy oy Fpan's 
Thx Sy win Ins Sy wen os Sy Pod one oy Sy 


t0 On the margin: yp. ™ Tn Vulg. and L: )> Ny. 
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Nyow °39 nyxos cy Sy sy qn Anny ar kw ND PR 
3) Sy ur npsdo Sep A oni at at opind on pix 
3205 OUND AD 3A Mov Odi9 Abyh oy Sy 3H 
"37 ONY OF oD ONY ane 955 DD swim 
nk kW IAS PNY Tid’ OatDa Nib nia spi pyow 
DNDY Tw FDa opyAM odo OND AD2 9A aN 
Spim nda*p Sta Ain Ar ON yD pin nb OSA nda 
Ndvo Ynnnd svi aDvb Amy Ay nda 3a Ninw 
paw mo o> xdod Ato var Sy otia dbo) OF 
nxpiw Niddd) SANS NDbD NDdab ndd Jpim 7 Nebo nDA 
yoss) nen aa Sy ayy PA A NdbD SIA PRw Ab ays 
abdiD> APRy Ippo meno qioedn cS yoss nan nerdy 
mona cae Sy ai54 PH AAbe pynw “sn wow Sy mrayd 
ao1>> semw cpp min moma O53 Ann nyxdy yous 
ny Aan) oP ony Ann Ans moo sna wow Sy anys 
Poi9a Dion ADIs TDP 739 AND O35 nAm 7 Ann od35 
by sniona Aspen poin Sy pion niywry pra caionm 
vasnn $y oxny Spray 735A n'a nimp Sy sy poy 
7 NPID NIT ND’ PIN vay OAD PnAAY O>>>D DrI55B 
ns DA 1 yn) Jw oN ata ymin A xprw no xnobn 
yioa Aby °55) o pwn OF>DIN NOD WDD SThw ow 3m 
nyws ota xdodA b> yor van 3x 55D Rwoa Nd bar 
neqo om aonn nnd opp oS>ix xdvd wine 
inwap mxd oon OS> xdy Oo ND NdDD IP NW 
2 = above the line. 4 MS.: SyP. 
8s The patah effaced. s MS.: 1940. 
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nead on Soin abn nvnd opwbh NdUD PNUD 
swe SD bx snk OSD Ty 3 Ota NdvD IPN Nw 
SW yb pin wine PSy kw Shy Sor xow sth ay Sy 
S304 nn aby oyass 7s APso oTND smd) adwn> 
SHk NdbD Wop Ins Sow ow Novo Toyndo INA 
Dw NdbD Joodn minum pyn>bo NowA a Ak Sow 
opm o>SINA TAS Spin) Tk NidbD DID Ins Spi 
Shs odoin) IAs ov yoyndo ATA awd s>SvNM 
oon job>o awidm a>vNn INN OdDID) IN& ODD WD 
oSoisn an& o>pip) INS Od0D WI IAS OdSDID) ow 
xvi b> ky bo FT omy wd AB ops 
swam xwim S51 oN WO pin Taw Adar car Sy Nw 
Ay TDN AyS 939 wo RA YD pin Tnw sDvD th Sy 
Sana bp yin tin’ npn i Sy xem Now Sd) Noi 
nxpp nun Sy Nov nxpp 7 oD Ninw jor OFM 
Sy aiqy mam amv Sy Now man NovA by sAD 
NDD INDA Fy NOW NXP TOIN Pyow Sa Now NODA 
ITM 3>5v nxpo Sy xovA 1 Tn NOwA SY wInb nepin 
"Ww nxpi a>vpn Sy ow nxpp Nob a>vD nxpp Sy 
wIyda vod Xv 1d HOI) ANOW NXXH TInw aowHA Sy 
pynra 3AM aDven ts) Sy Anni waw apiindy 4533) 
30) FAw Ayn RS 75) tiny jbdSd Pai yds pa 
© The MS. adds here 9D") without vowels. 
nMS.: NBII. 


*8 Added on the margin. 
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yrsoay ATSpS) APIA) WSTay 3 ym 7 wa NBOD pyDw 
Snke NdbD VID TAs Spa) ow NdoD awINa) SovDI 
NVI INN) NOT INN wD DA INN Ym Ins “Snw Soiw) 
Ota) Poa5 fps WA naDwa Ina ade yaya ym A 
“Shs Spi) Ink NdoD WIP INN DDI) OY NdbD AT) 
NUIT OD NWT AR TDN TTY9 390 wD NA SAN YI TAS 
ans Spip) ow NdvD wD DM PSy NwIa) 3DIpn nN 
NOUD TYRIA TD OAD wy ARON %D) AYSIA ns Nwon 
nos Sawn ank Sow) Tk NdbD WD IAS YDID) ow 
snk pip) oly Nido AYyOSA naa wm TVA AYA 
a0 IN PINS WwRI DID TAX DID) Ow NdOD Wob 
SAX DID) IAS NdbD AYSS ON ANP TNA SAP 
Nawaz) PAwa Yun > Any MySs? ws Ty yp Jina ginwdi 
Ona PNW MINDM “ps IBD *o'a yrINDa) nD Now) Yt 
5555 arin Soi) TA& NdvD 32989) 7533 “NTA O45 
hk NOOO TNnSY myndA mse Soy IANA yma b5 
S98) SAN DID) IAN NObD VID OTN 7D pin TnN Spi) 
Syia od Tony ROS nD Nov. a7) Dyin Pw pip ‘4p 
oSoix xdud> ASp ANDwa Avia) ADwWHA NOY Ninw 1: 
nwsn Sais Soisn mpiinn ons odow 1b~ 2 ppvini 
12777 WRI NSA ONDY OpwD AMwA cw Sow Soins 
ond nwdy rain Syr owen Sy i>piy anv ONY Dep 
oSssa oS>ixm or Sian om apOm oN OD 
mwon pap aarnbon 2 Nn2dr 7 NprD NIT OPwDA INDdw Iw 
19 “IFN added above the line. 
20 In the MS.: 979939). 
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Tebal Yo: 


wasa> mo Sy mon psa smNotp NpID oy vay 11 
opis $5 nay oy Sina Tan oDIN Hw Ma JowH 
12 Ar pe ODD) Wa MDMN MXIp? WIN ps 
mip. ana wap Nibw ay Noon 23) Sy xbiDN AbINA 
> ming anwar Siow oom Amint ASADindA Db 
Sn ODN CbY ma Mxdy AS JpIN TI 0°55 won 
pa mxpdn b> Ikva ot In TPN opIN 455A nay 
wapas xoy mp by mbn on38m 3 nition pa mop 2 
arew ose mdipy and wipy °p myn aa Sy AbINM 
awoen Ww 7 Amin ww Owhw od) Amin ASNdinD 
binva oNdy npiwdy AN Tow ao 739 owtyden adiyd 
33°57 Wnkw Fodo2 3 mNdvn Sa JoiINd Fe ire oP 3 
Spis DY 734 yaxN> mine TINIAN op AbD 750 
boa Jowd Fax pei or Siava oNdy wy Sei winw b> 
snaAm owotnn Sy Abe 7350 35°35 34x Fo mxpvA 4 
ony wy Sox) wey S> anise abr oS4 yaxxdp wm 
napism mayor 7 ar Sava sob Fix pei mows Ska s 
Tow aa 335 oo mind geAn oDidp iPRw jor 
Sony F518 PR TNDWA Ska ony oO Inw ODN AR 
bjaya On ODIs ODOM PRD 735 Coat Oo” SiauS 
Dpidp jaw yor. NSDioM Ayon 7 mNpwa $53 ONDE OY so 
* In 12 written: DIDM. 
2 Sic, “support”, instead of DD, “nail”. 


*s The word was not clearly written and is repeated on the margin. 
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Seopm owdvm npn app Aysw pa mpidp pa nin 
Perooy Saya oNDy O15 ODN AN TOR ATA Os 


1 xnDoq mANDIP NpID No MNT S52 Amid hx 


1597 1558 GAA yn Ninw opVs. ov Sjay Apwy 3 xprw 
pipybA oinn pa op qa onda SD kwh o'NdbD TK 
Torn bs) Ss OAD ym Ninw opybs dap oNxra 
nop wnwy map (1 qNow> Sy Ninw ApyeA yb pin 
opwp> mpiin pwd yRoox oy diay Aa yin oDwh 
siqy San poin apy yA ost any ospm odnop! 
Kava oa apn ar Now SSA maiwo of PA oN) 
mpinnna ns Sow ov diay ppows or Siavia Spm o” 
poindw jevm ow ooinndy Xppdn i nw ppD oP 
poinst} map dm oo1D ns Sbdb onxpna ov diay yn 
s>ox Sop xb onxpoa or diay yn moindy vA ow 
3o8 Taian IAs oDSIn Aan OWA AA ON) 19D opp 
Shipp Ph on SS8 Typ wih yaw jo ‘Abx AA v5 
Poin 9D INV) PDA ASI NInw ODD TINw NDI 
opwba Now JIN) oO pwbA JIT ITI ns OpwHS JON ITw 
Noon Sppiae 4 ASaTSy Sivy> ib5x Mm Aypa wit ohn 
java oy diay yn ofa Vy AX money jo~ poindw 
Sop jovn J>Aw oipo Y>dD Pa'’n on jvA RMN SoD Kd 
midnn pip. oy diay yu mips Poy oopy wpa jw A 
39 nan mpy odin $a) ADnn n>nria dy mam 
spy niswps yd. AS Ap ain ohhw aww a 1 AP 
In the MS. written PHDW and changed into PHOW. 
°° MS. 4°42 sic! 
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OsinD Fay jor nwpi mp mvyo 1 mon %3) Sy 
Sin mash ow Pa on Tian wih jaw yr Nan PES 
iowa ov diay Pay om aa Sy AX NInw jOwAD WD» Ids 
aS ar vian apis om ya pny 730 ywA kos Sop xd 
“poo qo or disy ma yin Sw asda sind nypwy nan 7 
3 ya AY Sa an TPR pind) ApOA yo Nan ody 
man Aon wp Iu. Yan ADP on 7S) Sy ISDS ION 
7 mow oY Vay 9D APxy po m>owo pa mAapyw 
DD) 7D OTIS yor aNow Pow TaD IOI ATT 
9 wy os Mpa or Yiav yan °455 +S5m AyDA mony 
Pa Op Pa apw Mansy yiaya o Nd InNa ASy 
noa SANS NDb) TNOIWA SNA NOY Ar TD AP pan 
Ndo) ANDI Ska Nov Poynsp pen wodsp so wA 
ANOIWA Ska Ty joSD pxnm ynSp *oIwA NdA SANA 
ma 55 9 xpap o snob 3 xprp son non SANS NDD 
Sow oy Syava an ANOWA SND Tan yw odsh 
jOpm 51732 IMS ON TIN PND O39 N¥po Wyo) DTD 
Opa MN ON TON TI 59 MOD NIM an wy Ady 
1902 4DIN Pom 739 MDD NIT Oa wy Ady dSitam 
nos> joaty ns aban b> Ske Nova OMDIN DDSM 
py 3 Aopa ins ome Absa aby one omE Ady oe 
maa oy nav pn ysa Sy ANA abiqy aa) aonby 
woyA Atom $5 sw oY 735 psy ASDA Roe Sb Nd 
2y Oapy aeaby vin 2 Wn AYR yD pod cnn oN 


sprees 
26 In the MS.: >03; sic! 
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M2n ospd) AbOR yo or Say in gin opbady Aw 
Bop Say win sow ny °S9 719m ie pindd AOA IDI 
WysTw ADy F a apSw Anby Sy iwipwy ny wpa D1 wip 
39 oy Saga ADD) AYES aoinndSy MoNwal T¥DAN Ww IN 
Twbs) Inpwoal Mwy ADy odow pyow *so mor 
Nminta wx me ya aiy> °s5 op Say AS Pin nip Mya 
SDs ASpy 7°39 Ns ony Sbb ywi °S5 own IDIN 
ava pwraw poinow p> wan opp xbox Sop xd inwo 
Nminta ws A ya atyd> °s5 oy diay ia dan mindy 


youn Tow Aa py os) di ns Sb yor °55 owD DIN 


Son Sawn yo paw smum 7 wi opp Row Sop xd 
Dyixe on? Sais A oan apindy a>: Syn Poa Sy 
by SB aniyds ms pod asin sinew $5, maw opm 
Dom os on? Sos a7 Noy moinby a>> Sy) ya 
by pia Sy Sen inaydy ne pind mxin wey 52 ow 
2765s oy Sia FAN TINY JAX TInb monnby rDD 
Noo>b ypydsy or Sava oxy 1S5s1 1S>s TIN ND 
oy Stay PR oie orpsm inxad sido insid> ows 
Svoiny Av} Sos 5 pap A xnddn 3 NpID NIN ND 
oD) OWwISD maxion of ow op diay 1a yn Apwpa 
pdind aainb ow Swan why sinw pp aonba awysA ADIN 


7 MS.: Sp. 


Tebal Yom 
333 


6) 


on 


28 It was written by and changed into 1545, and so it is repeated on the 
1 


margin. 
29 So even on the margin; originally D)3¥ was written in the text. 


3° Added on the margin. 
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an aS axip abyh ns nw> op Avra yoay nwNA 3 Doge % 
ow 75 Sp) nppo} hima oN Mbp ANAib: AnwApo 

noisy saw Tay 2 pind ainy cw Swan cwbwy wemw upd 8 
Ship) ABP) ASH Aop oO'Ip. AD YH nk m3 Ov oF 

siaw pd 4 poind airy ow Sein cw by xiny cpp ow 72 4 
non ian Ids oN bay wyp mah yo idm ov Daw 
at 35h Joe on iw ysh Abn ou can Gennby wysA 
pion saw ibava pion mean maw o$> ADS xd army 
mop by ob$ho omnis ya anweca 4 nba. mann 
Danis pa Anwena pmyp by A aid ain yoNn oy 
wn ans? 3Ss oan tnwed 03 Jand Jos) Tdipa X¥VA 


ao 


io z . ‘2s x <4 s+ its a a 2 v7 s& ? ts 
iw pyow °S) Nwwwa Nev woes AN a> Ain 
—. Sa fe Rr ig me! Ss ree 2s Al Ce are vt Poe | 
Spay) aww ondpyxm onsn } ya1pdn AN ADIN 6 
1D) anem MDA ATyoN OND Ibs HAA noOD ondw 
D8 35m nonpdy wy oreo nos ASow wradp prop 
DbID wan wan AST yw 759 fox odtD Syn ONDD 
Sy morn oan Tos an ns ona Tt eR ao > pez 
: : x NO at - Dub . re tye been a= 
jo x? Sax a> pwA yo Java yo ody ody ASynwy nip 
TPN) Taw) NDT WO AR TON pyow can ANpwer 
Soanny TD Ty yon xb) Jay'n joe sy nye 
2 emer A BE YTD Fi ve mae 2 oe 3 74 ee, 
N27 mann? nYT 12 Aw oD AN JOIN TDP can aS yom 
NIT PT oma IA Naw Opp AYSI AYN) WAaw2 ANA 
NPID oT st cpap oy Sav nbon 7 xndbn 4 KNprD 
3t Added on the margin. 


32 Was written 1Ps, changed into ]2°N; and this is repeated on the margin. 


. . sates 
33 Sic! According to the consonants we would expect yo wn. 


34 Here is written INw. 
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n> oxno ow AR TANS OS On mya cD mNDIp 
mor 735 mNDd) abYyd) mwdnd non syadKd Awowdy 
Dp DID myiano onsy paneS me wby taba spiw 
pin o595m Soa 3 oneNtA Sy oon pi owe Sy 
Dan mots °>oa) oan *Soa1 9555 HS dee od 
Twa ody o5554 napa xb ODS osm pa od 
PRy pp pina 3n> qn’ xd) mana nina xbdi pn 
opS on PRi nNOn on OD IPN ow IpD PRi oSdD 
bx paw 0559 8x Ona tox Odi pri doa NN 
Honma mene opw on 3 oS RON Dtn SD Tp 
pip ya qpind Sa: ows mypipa io>onon oD 
IN) TDNoD OFA avy O>IDD ON Nw Iw oinp>pr 
Ton ISSk TDs °2O'NA pyow o>IiDD inp ona Nowy 
p54 ns ofa Pn FT ows oew> Sen AT niiwd 
ont 055 ofa a >a ne nk OFS NMS ON 
onmaw oon A owns Sow mor ea ow OWI 
paws PP net wavs) OID opordia» nsx oAa Sawn 
man mip yop) qow win dex oS pod ows bon 
in pas Soin atx Sy man mdp Sun pova »pa 
[ snson msotp xprp g77 15x *wa Spi apr *s4) o> 
PP ony ano PAAR new nA TP Sy 3 NprD 
ban mys op biwee Ty NdbD ND can NAR TB own 
3s On the margin in Arabic: 28WON. 


36 9 above the line. 


37 On the margin in Arabic: T7p>n, i.e. “‘the monkey.” 
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onweio ns Sd 3 xdop nDY vad) qinw aDinndwy 4D°D 
spiandy 33> Sdn ane oped o-wa nsi Ins oipnd 
onveon ons Sox mnb owe Sy. xpd onueia Sy 
ns $d) Nob mpinndy 7>°> Sen InAs oipod ow nm 
pxw mxoy yp os ww oODp mp Sy xxon onwNIA 
nyow jan wn aa Spy on koe OAD ONINNA OA 
Opn J ony opm Aap xinw SD row Sswdn2 73 
<y onvein ns $0) 4% APRD Popa Ty niAwN midw'n 
oneeon ns $a) ane PS yin pop pin owl nN pIeA 
onvein nx bo) mkov PO asin pob> yin ow nN 
Sor myoy PP oP onwa ow nx So 4bon AAR ITPA 
MAX Pa ow os Son Foon Yo cnwa onwNIA nN 
WRID TNO ANIana AvpwSie nny wt SH) nny YT 
Sy Aros ar o¥a Ar owen myads odo anv SniDo oN 
DA. Avy) ppd 7 OD FAD INDY wow Tada. A om 
yw OAD w peo aDNbp ona mwy2 xd ppo moNdD 
37M ]PDD ONY PPD ONDY PHD ona PRY PBDI 
Mor 39 ny A>) Nov NDS OF PED DRW *IBD 
Pips) nny ap pA tk apes 7 Nb TAied) spi 
meoy MP pa ya xd ppol $n ppd oNDY ODD ow 
Pp PA Ya XS peor Yn pad ow ODD ay PDS) 

3§ By error 55) was written here. The dots above show that it was a mis- 
tate) 


39 On the margin: SDV Ww). 
4° Inserted above the line. 


*MS.: p>. 
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ID ONY ODD Cw Ped) TAD ANN) ON nv NAN 
miqiny YP yA PR TAWA pao ya WNowa ped OAD nnka 
OND INND P22 Tb TAN NO TAN ODD ow ppd 
NAS) ANDY NAN PD YA yu mona pao 92 ANovA pED 
OMnwa YR Aw INN Now TAN ODD Ow Pad) Tiny 
70) TABS ANDY WnwA TAw ANDY ANDY ppo 
3S ple gon PHY mip> ODS) PHY mind OA aNDw 
Tnn wp yada mas yp seh 2 Npap 7 xnobn 
xdoon b> naw YP ono OSM ADpy van M95 
9929 adn nyad opyn ob5>8 xdbp iio nywa oma 
395 05 ek new nvad opie oo5m ADpy S45 
on> 7px ope oa1 adonn oAy wwxNd jn TDpy 
1B ND? 7D os RON TS ned OAS awe’ FNM DI 
nk ONDOD OPwea NdeI OF55m OSDINA AID pin 
nk DIDIX DSM wim S95 cna new nnd oa 
3532 NODIw nN) OT nk NOOO TNDIUA IND RDO 
mwyn Sdn 7a7 Jos 3 OPA nN NOON IPR ANDIWA 
Dan 95> ed SP yo3992 1S Toe NON wS ANSY TNS 
os 15 TID op onypw edo nko on’n aha > pr 
Mk NOOO TNDIUN SRO ND Y NX ISID IND ODN 
nx Soin b> 0 oO Pn ms NOOO IPN ONDA Tha OO 
nian nx NBoD Pm nw nyad ooh nN ND MDINA 
on> 3px hy Avy ow PS ODN OM yor °34 435 
ort ped Ok OPA nS ONDOD OM WIPA cand som 
Tin *9250 osDID M997 8d} ODD MAIID AINA 


Yad. 25 
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py odyn myisa 7 opin “na oMpID MMaT Nd) Yad. 34 
p San myiso Tow pyow °s9 oh ns miNdbD OOD 
anode joynodwe <posy yrds A oA nN MINDDD IPN 
MIDAY ADIN ATP °an Oo ns NDbD ADSt Abdi 

12: Fnwn pnoww 3BD 1 Toy 19 AwyyY Ty Nobo WN 6 
“OPTS NOD 4)INT YoOIA TPT AVI nyMIN WOM ow 
PANT you 7 NVS_D nvymsS wom ow 7a ainaw Adan 
DTN M&S ONDbD wapn vand b>) oN MS NBD IN 
SON TT? °a7 tT op ns medoo ASAP) ow Tw 7 
Sos mov van npibnn noap) on nS NOD DWT Tw 
pyow can Apionb own Tw oT AN NDOD TPN noap 
pyow aos no bDm ma sapino *dw ma cdipp ASAD aDIN 8 
nS IDwiny oa pr ow oysy pp a Sapo NY Ja 
msydoo ASAD) own Tew Tawa Day ya esaryd 735 
ook porta xo mdbv on ma py °S5 Fok Db OTR ne oo 
poyn pry oF ns Ndbn xbw Own Ty Sy Seon 
oainsn bsy Seaw> ay oa Aine ova ont abiD 
858 pores xd ipods ox OTD WTP OVA Tw wp 

ma py °s9dw yom 7a yw 12 pny 39 4px Abap by 

b xenon 3 NpID NIT 19D) 1D) 1pSm} 7D cRIY 7a Mad 
wo xoy O39 Aaay Sy yn Ww) ova 12 4 NpID 41 
Ta py °S4v DID ANoD Now APIO os Aywnde nd 

# Sic in the margin; in the text: JoynSw. 
© Nu, 10.35. 


«a MS. FTy, 
44 On the margin: nw yw. 
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onam b> ynb8 ova 12 3 onhwo Odd54 oy sp 
ovo o dyads dy xdbyv soe ows yaw xbw inary 
NO oNTy 2 po Ndys MNoNT yo. AN yo yin main 
7 3810) Poy pS ova a 2 ovo Xd mn Rd my 
ja ayo can Am oy awyn pet °s4 Sn myawa 7A 
asa poy mary ya dtyds ppt a7 FR Ow WwyD Paty 
aun 5 405 ean yoy doris Sow enn anew tpb 
mo pasS yin asi poy pox> yin oaxn neq van 
My ava Y AWYD AN) POY AN Myawa xy qwyD orxXD 
may xd oor nis ONyow APtry 1a a5 55 9b Tbe A 
awn} tbo PNA pdy) Ayes ons pay 59 OWA Tb 
Poxd yin sy moyl paxd yin Saa mary ya ay> can 
sw AwyDd ANID) POY .AN Myawa uy awyn San AD 
MRVY AWYD Nw DD OAXD PDIb 7°30 MON) myawa 
pay AS myava mSy ospo) Oxaw sy yaw oxy Wyn 
p’Dp0) Seaw oy PAY IY AwyD oOwyI ODoIp JA INI 
ans A ary yD Ty Se can b> ee A Myawa omdy 
MS AS yaIp) nw_) PPoODDD NON TAR PR) pW" JD 
ons °> ombs oc8 Yap aw sun Sy andy oDwn 
2v' ANTM Awynn qyap moa on qDN) ems DYyaip 


4s The greatest part missing here in the MS. is contained in Yeb 14; the 
text seems to be good as it is, but it may be that the copyist was misled here 
by the homoioteleuton (HYUN 72) NDDM yd yn). But the whole follow- 
ing text is so different from this Vulgate text that the difference here also 
is to be expected. 


oe: ean 
© MS.: aw. 47 On the margin: })OND.- 
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san Sy sayin ok eh yor oss JOR OD pw Sod Yad. 49 
von mvyp odso PST pryd xO Sak ons pdb °s45 
Win avyn WI» win ny wipdw pa jw nwyp Sao 
“Wyn Dox [P avyby win Avyo pI Sk woh mvYyDD 
Wa wn nvyn wipSd pA os AyD Sd) opr 
“Wyn Boxy fP avypn wIn Avyn po Nd won mwyD 
Wa opr Avy abby phn os mvp SSS) oypr 
myo opr myo po Sk Op mvyoD OYpr nvYD 
mysda 3s) awyn PAwyD Seid Poy Wn wo. ONS 
IMA pep om To Toy) FvPSe OSS DS ayy omiea > 0 
aN Saipo aprroS qwinn $x and sori xx oyetnd 
fwo> abbh 15 1s) 14D yoww oNDr 7a pny jsp 
Nv) N mypawa uy wWwyD Pivio ski poyw “von u 
> ABS tiNdSss srySy oan See mbps a mY oso 
HN W215 sox ora woes maa O95 an win Ap 
Toy yd 12 DP My awa wy awyO pIwyn skid poy LB 
mo ond sds woton maa otw> Jey) ondy sa aie 
3915 sox ns Tis SxSHa 79915 Js SApsa wind oR 
si xd sox 2nd daednr yan 1b ax ns amp yi 
pay 2a) yor and sow aby Tyo» Sapa ssiinn ony 

nx 9a>a1 Wwe Sp anid Sy Ad> 7A poIpoa Osis 
PIS Mp w oPnmnAy ody mia Pox ww mows b> 

1 afk Tox aindm Sebd9 79915 aoe OawY SND 
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50 On the margin. 
st 59) is written on the right margin; before 35 one letter is effaced, 0, 
as I suppose. On the left margin after DY is written a word, perhaps OW7; 


that this word was found in MSS. is shown by Tosaphot, Baba Bathra 162a. 
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# Added’ on, the margin, 

ss Here was written ]]]X¥71, with dots above the letters. 

“It may be that the vowel , was added later. 

8 At first it was written J)3457, then the 7 was changed into 4. 


6 Originally 75%, J over “4, accordingly changed into 745). 
57 So on the margin; in the text: sprandw. 
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57 On the margin: poynn. 
58 It was written here nano dyas, above D isa DP, that is: "obwa. 
584 MS. DDw nD, above the first 9 a stroke. 
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59 So here and two times in the next paragraph clearly in accordance with 


L and the Ed.-Kaufmann who even use the forms from QD°. 
Se So instead of F°HD, L no. 
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6t 5)F)°}Y was here wrongly written; there are dots above the letters. 

62 4 added above the line. 

63 The 2nd wy above the line; the whole word is repeated correctly on the 
margin. 


64 Inf. Nif. of >7w. 
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THE DEATH OF ZECHARIAH IN RABBINIC 
LITERATURE 


SHELDON H. BLANK, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati 


OMMENTARIES on the book of Zechariah' frequently 
refer to the belief which once prevailed that the prophet met 
a violent end in the Temple which he was instrumental in build- 
ing. The most familiar example of the mention of this tradition 
is the New Testament passage Matth. 23.34f., where Jesus is 
represented as saying: ‘“Therefore, behold, I send to you prophets, 
and wise men, and scribes. Some of them you shall kill and cru- 
cify; and some of them you shall scourge in your synagogues, and 
hunt them from city to city. In order that there may come upon 
you all the righteous blood slain upon the earth, from the blood 
of Abel the righteous to the blood of Zachariah son of Barachiah, 
whom you slew between the shrine and the altar.” A less familiar 
example but one no less pointed is to be found in the Targum to 
Lam. 2.20. There, after rendering the words: ‘‘Shall the priest 
and the prophet be slain in the sanctuary of the Lord?,” the 
Targumist adds the comment: “‘As you killed Zechariah the son 
of Iddo, the High Priest and faithful prophet in the sanctuary of 
the Lord on the Day of Atonement because he admonished them 
not to do what was displeasing to the Lord.’? Early Christian 
authors? refer to the same tradition. 


t Cf., e. g.: ICC p. 83f.; Geo. Adam Smith, The Book of the Twelve Prophets 
II, ps 266, n.. 13, ef al. 

29a mor nm pndypt mp2 wkw3N NIT. YT NTPIO M33 Yvpod on ON NDR 7D) 
prayn goa pan nowt by x27 NOVA YT NWIPIO Naa JOT NaN 87 NID ITY 
» DIP wart. 

3 Cf. (Pseudo-)Epiphanius, Vitae prophetarum (cod. Augustanus) in Migne 
Patrologiae Graeca XLIII, p. 411f., n. 55 and Sozomenus, Ecclesiastica historia 
Book IX, ch. 17 in Migne Pair. Gr. LX VII, p. 1628f. (see footnotes 13 and 15 
below); also Kohler, Aug., Die nachexilischen Propheten, Der Weissagungen 
Sacharjas erste Halfte, Erlangen 1861, p. 10f.; JCC. to Zech., p. 83. [Berendts, 
A., Studien tiber Zacharias-A pokryphen und Zacharias-Legenden, Leipzig, 1895— 


see below, n. 26.] 
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In order to gain clarity with regard to this peculiar belief it 
is necessary to observe the confusion that arose with regard to 
three of the persons mentioned in the Old Testament who bore 
the name of Zechariah. The first of these in point of time is the 
Zechariah the son of Jehoiada who, according to 2 Chr. 24.17—22, 
was stoned in the Temple at the command of the king Joash. 
The second is Zechariah the son of Jeberechiah whom, along with 
Uriah the priest, Isaiah named as a witness to the large tablet he 
inscribed with the words: maher-Salal-haS-baz (Isa. 8.1f.). The 
third is the Zechariah who gave his name to the prophetic book. 

This third Zechariah is three times referred to in the books 
of Ezra and Nehemiah‘; and although there his name is always 
given as Zechariah the son of Iddo and in the book of Zechariah 
it is Zechariah the son of Berechiah, the son of Iddo (Zech. 1.1), 
there can be no doubt that the same person is intended by both 
designations. The only question is why in his book he is referred 
to as Zechariah the son of Berechiah the son of Iddo and other- 
wheres merely as Zechariah the son of Iddo, that is to say, in the 
one case as the grandson of Iddo, in the other as his son. Two 
plausible answers have been offered. The one is that Iddo was 
really the grandfather of Zechariah and was a person of some im- 
portance, so that Zechariah is referred to briefly as his son in the 
notices in Ezra and Nehemiah. This explanation could be correct, 
at least as far as Neh. 12.16 is concerned. There, indeed, the heads 
of the priestly families are mentioned along with the represent- 
ative of each family in the generation under consideration; more- 
over it seems to be right that a more distant descendant is, on 
rare occasions, referred to as a “‘son.’’5 But there is no good reason 
why, in the two Ezra passages Zechariah should have been 
referred to as the son of Iddo if, in fact, he was his grandson. 
The second and more plausible answer is that Zechariah was 
indeed the son of Iddo and that the insertion of Berechiah 
between Zechariah and Iddo in Zech. 1.1 is evidence of an erron- 
eous attempt to identify Zechariah the prophet with the second 
of the three Zechariahs, Zechariah the son of Jeberechiah, Isaiah’s 
“faithful witness.”’ That this is correct I think no one will doubt 


4 Ezra 5.1; 6.14; Neh. 12.16. 
5 Gen. 24.28, 47 (cf. 29.5); 1 Ki. 19.16 (cf. 2 Ki. 9.14, 20). 
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who observes the extent to which the three Zechariah’s were 
subsequently confused—‘‘subsequently’’ because there is no 
evidence in the versions to suggest that the words ‘‘son of Bere- 
chiah”’ were not already present in the texts from which the 
translations were made. On the other hand the identification 
must be later than the time of the Chronicler who is responsible 
for the references to Zechariah in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah 
and who refers to him merely as ‘‘Zechariah the son of Iddo.”’ 
We thus regard the words ‘‘the son of Berechiah”’ in Zech. 1.1 
as an early gloss intended to identify Zechariah the prophet with 
the second Zechariah, Isaiah's witness. These two Zechariah’s 
are similarly identified in an haggadic passage in b. Mak. 24b: 
“On another occasion,’’ this passage states, ‘‘certain rabbis were 
going to Jerusalem. When they reached Mt. Scopus they rent 
their garments. When they reached the temple mount they saw 
a fox coming from the Holy of Holies. They began weeping. But 
R. Akiba laughed. They said to him: ‘Why are you laughing?’ 
He said to them: ‘Why are you weeping?’ They said to him: 
“There is a place where it is written: The stranger who draws nigh 
shall be put to death (Nu. 1.51); and now foxes go about in it, 
and should we not weep?’ He said to them: ‘I am laughing for the 
following reason: It is written: And I called me faithful witnesses, 
Uriah the priest and Zechariah the son of Berechiahu (Isa. 8.2). 
And what connection is there between Uriah and Zechariah? 
Uriah lived at the time of the first Temple, and Zechariah at the 
time of the second. This is the connection: Scripture makes the 
prophecy of Zechariah depend upon the prophecy of Uriah. Of 
Uriah it is written: Therefore because of you Zion will be ploughed 
as a field and in Zechariah it is written: Old men and old women 
shall yet dwell in the streets of Jerusalem (Zech. 8.14). Until the 
prophecy of Uriah was fulfilled I feared that the prophecy of 
Zechariah would not be fulfilled.’ At this word they said: ‘Akiba 
you have comforted us, Akiba you have comforted us.’’’ The 
passage is not without its difficulties® but this much is clear: that 


6 The words ascribed to Uriah: wann ary yx 0555:3 195, are found in this 
form in Mic. 3.12 in a prophecy ascribed to Micah. They are cited in Jer. 26.18 
with the omission of 055513 195 and are, moreover, there also ascribed to Micah. 
However, in this same chapter in Jeremiah, in close proximity to the words 
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Akiba here identifies Zechariah the prophet with the Zechariah 
whom Isaiah names as a witness to the truth of his words. Not 
that he makes Zechariah the prophet a contemporary of Isaiah— 
he explicitly states that the Zechariah whom he has in mind lived 
at the time of the second Temple. He seems to have meant that 
Isaiah chose as his witnesses not only a contemporary priest but 
also a prophet who was to arise some two centuries later and 
justify his teachings. 

This story from the Talmud throws light upon the gloss in 
Zech. 1.1, which proposes the same identification. In view of the 
narrative we may conclude that what the glossator intended to 
suggest was that Isaiah did actually choose this post-Exilic 
prophet to be-his witness.’ If this is what the glossator meant 
to say, though his historical sense may have been weak he showed 
a remarkable penetration into the spirit of Isaiah’s prophecies. 
Isaiah’s message was, indeed, not for his own day as he himself 
knew only too well, but for the century which followed the 
national disaster, the age of Zechariah the prophet. 

A different confusion appears in the Midrash*® which records 
that Uriah the priest and Zechariah were killed in the Temple 
apparently (since Zechariah and Uriah are here paired) confusing 


ascribed to Micah, the statement occurs (v. 20): “‘There was also a man that 
prophecied in the name of the Lord, Uriah the son of Shemaiah of Kiriath- 
jearim; and he prophecied against this city and against this land according 
to all the words of Jeremiah’’ (as to “‘all the words of Jeremiah”’ cf. v. 9: ‘This 
house shall be like Shiloh, and this city shall be desolate without an inhab- 
itant’’). Akiba apparently had in mind this Uriah whom he supposed to be 
identical with Uriah the priest of Isa. 8.2. However he, or more probably a 
later commentator, perhaps citing from memory, erroneously attributed to 
Uriah words assigned, in this chapter in Jeremiah, to Micah, making the 
further mistake of quoting them in the form in which they appear in the book 
of Micah (unless, of course, the words n>55)2 }25 stood also in Jer. 26.18 when 
Akiba, or the commentator, quoted them, and have since then been lost). 

7 Dorotheus fell prey to the same confusion. In a paragraph on Zechariah 
the prophet, he states: 07. Zayapias vids Bapaxtov, ov peuvntar ‘Hoatas 
(cited in Th. Schermann, Propheten- und A postellegenden, Leipzig 1907, p. 71, 
1. 2f.; cf. Geo. Adam Smith op. cit., loc. cit.) 

§ Cf. Eccles. r. (ed. Wilna 86b) to Eccles. 3.16 (ywnn now wownn ipa): “In° 
the place of justice . . . there they killed Zechariah and Uriah.’’ Also Pesikta 
de R. Kahana (in Buber’s Midrashim Ketanim, p. 217): na po pry, oyy mo 
Mat R197 WAIT APs nv wan powp pray xm ?(Isa. 1.21) "onxay any). 
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Isaiah’s witness, Zechariah, with the priest of like name whom 
the people stoned in the Temple, a confusion between the first 
Zechariah and the second. 

Finally we find that Zechariah the priest was confused with 
Zechariah the prophet—the first with the third Zechariah. This 
confusion is responsible for the tradition to which we referred at 
the outset, the tradition that Zechariah the prophet was slain 
in the Temple. With regard to the passage in Matthew which 
speaks of ‘‘the blood of Zachariah son of Barachiah, whom you 
slew between the shrine and the altar,” it is significant that in 
Luke (11.50) it reads merely ‘‘the blood of Zachariah, who was 
slain between the altar and the house.’’* If this be the original 
text we are at liberty to choose whichever of the several Zechariah’s 
best suits the situation; and.our obvious choice is the first of the 
three—Zechariah the son of Jehoiada the priest whom the people 
stoned in the Temple at the command of Joash. This conclusion, 
as others have pointed out, furnishes us with the most probable 
explanation of the expression ‘‘from the blood of Abel the right- 
eous to the blood of Zechariah.’’ Abel is mentioned at the begin- 
ning of Genesis, Zechariah the priest at the end of Second Chron- 
icles, and, according to the order of the Hebrew Bible, the one is 
at the beginning, the other at the end of the Old Testament. 
“Throughout the course of your entire history, from the first 
instance of the spilling of innocent blood to the last’’—that is the 
clear meaning of the phrase. Incidentally, it is interesting to 
observe with regard to the Old Testament canon that in those 
days the arrangement of the books appears to have been that of 
the Hebrew Bible. 

The solution of the difficulty in Matthew by assuming that 
the Zechariah in question was Zechariah the son of Jehoiada is 
a solution referred to by Jerome, who found the reading ‘‘son of 
Jehoiada” in place of ‘‘son of Barachiah”’ in the Nazarene Gospel.’ 


8 According to the ICC to Matthew, p. 251 viov Bapaxiov is omitted 
also in Matth. 23 in x* 613. 

9 Cf. Jerome’s commentary on Matthew: “In evangelio quo utuntur 
Nazareni pro filio Barachiae filium Joiadae reperimus scriptum’” (Migne, 
Patrologiae Latina XXVI, p. 180C). 

One recension of Epiphanius’ Vitae prophetarum says of Zechariah the son of 
Jehoiada: vids 6é "Iwoaeé tepéws, dv Kal exadovv Bapaxiay (D!—an anonymous 


, 
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Probably, however, the original text had merely Zechariah, as in 
Luke, and both definitions are glosses—the one correct, the other 
false. The false gloss is interesting: ‘‘Zechariah the son of Bara- 
chiah”’ is most like the name of the second Zechariah, Isaiah’s 
witness; but we cannot believe that he was intended. There is no 
other suggestion that he was believed to have died a martyr’s 
death. The gloss must certainly intend Zechariah the prophet, 
who, as his name now reads in Zech. 1.1, was, like Isaiah’s witness, 
the son of a Berechiah.'® As we have already observed the Tar- 


tenth century writer) and: filius Joiadae sacerdotis qui et Barachias cognom- 
inatus est (Li=Isidore of Seville). (Cf. Schermann op. cit., p. 106. For the 
meaning of the sigla ibid., pp. 45, 17, and 23. For the evaluation and dates of 
the writings ibid., p. 128f.). So also Jerome, loc. cit. The statement that Bere- 
chiah is only another name for Jehoiada may be an attempt to identify the 
priest who was slain in the days of Joash with Zechariah the prophet but it 
probably reflects a feeling on the part of the author of this recension of the 
Vitae and Jerome that the Zechariah of Matth. 23.35 was Zechariah the son 
of Jehoiada. 

% Jossipon (Ch. 80, mid.): ws wpm $o°n vd) ,yxran » cD 15D) JDINA PN 
bax 07 m8 pasa mano xd) tap xba a2v .PonT pas7A NvDIT AID BNw) 7DINA 
JD)na A¥Dxy) Thy NIT Py, appears to be a reference to Zechariah the son of 
Jehoiada although he is called x'2:9 791. In common with the Zechariah 
legend (see below p. 338) it has the uncovered blood which, being unavenged, 
was not at rest, and the murder in the Temple. Consequently Zechariah the 
son of Jehoiada is here called a prophet, or else—and this is more likely—this 
writer also is confused as to which of these two Zechariah’s is the subject 
of the legend. 

But the confusion goes deeper than this. The passage in Jossipon continues: 
wap mi7za wa yor on Systm yADA ny OF XIN ANDD JN. The obvious source 
for this remark is Josephus Wars IV, 5.2—4. There Josephus describes the 
death of Ananus, the high priest, Jesus (Joshua b. Gamala) and a Zacharias, 
son of Baris (or Bariscaeus) in the Temple at the hands of the Zealots and 
Idumaeans during the Roman siege of Jerusalem in the year 68 C. E. This 
Zacharias, a wealthy citizen of Jerusalem in the time of Vespasian, has nothing 
whatever to do with either Zechariah the prophet or Zechariah the son of 
Jehoiada. That he died in the Temple as did the priest Zechariah is merely a 
coincidence. Jossipon, acquainted, as it seems, with the legend of the older 
Zechariah, confused the two and borrowed details from the legend to embellish 
his reference to the contemporary of Josephus. 

Graetz, however, finds in Josephus’ story of Zechariah the son of Baris the 
incident to which allusion is made in Matth. 23.35 (Gesch. d. Juden III, 
Leipzig, 1888, p. 515, n. 2). Similarly, Marti (Der Prophet Sacharja 1892, 
p. 58f.) and Geo. Adam Smith (op: cit., loc. cit.) suggest that this occurrence 
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gumic commentator appears to agree with this glossator that 
Zechariah the prophet was slain in the Temple. He calls him 
(Lam. 2.20) Zechariah the son of Iddo—the name he bears in 
Ezra. But he refers to him as a high priest, a designation which 
could have been applied to the first Zechariah, but not at all to 
Zechariah the prophet."' Here, too, an error appears to have 
crept in—possibly merely an error made by an unlearned scribe 
who wrote iy for yim,” by no means a difficult exchange. 
Among the Zechariahs of the Old Testament the Zechariah who 
gave his name to the biblical book was no doubt the one with 
whom readers were the most familiar, and it is not strange that 
he should thus carelessly have been read into the two passages 
Matth. 23.35 and the Targum to Lamentations. The editor who 
is responsible for the addition in the codex Augustanus to 
(Pseudo-) Epiphanius was probably influenced by the erroneous 
gloss in Matthew, rather than by any independent tradition." 


may have been responsible at least for the insertion of the name Barachiah into 
Matth. 23.35. But cf. Thackeray’s note to the passage in Josephus (Loeb 
Classical Library edition, Vol. III, 1928, p. 98f.): The father’s name is Baris 
or Bariscaeus, not Baruch; and Baruch only resembles Barachiah. 

™ The statement that ‘She admonished (the people) not to do what was 
displeasing to the Lord” is probably based upon 2 Chr. 24.18-20. Cf. below, 
Dats: 

1 As a matter of fact, in a parallel passage (Midr. r. to Lam. 2.20, ed. 
Wilna 49b) the slain man is appropriately designated Zechariah the son of 
Jehoiada: ym y3 MDF AP 28739) AD >” WIPHI 177? ON. 

3 Cf. above, n. 3.—Th. Schermann, Propheten- und A postellegenden 
(Leipzig 1907, pp. 1-133) has assembled the varied manuscript material avail- 
able for a study of the complicated textual problem involved in a discussion 
of Epiphanius’ Vitae prophetarum, and we shall cite his edition and employ 
his sigla in the following. An earlier attempt at arriving at a better text than 
that in Migne is to be found in E. Nestle, Marginalien und Materialien (Tiib- 
ingen, 1893). The possibility that the Vitae goes back to a Hebrew original 
increases our interest in this source in a study of the rabbinic legends (cf. 
Schermann, p. 132f.). Nestle (p. 46) and Schermann (p. 16 and 128) agree that 
the earliest form of the Greek translation of a problematic Hebrew original 
is preserved in the codex Marchalianus-Claromontanus (Vat. 2125—Nestle’s 
Q and Schermann’s D). It is important to keep this in mind because it is in 
this earlier text that reference is made to two of the three Old Testament 
Zechariahs with whom we are concerned—to Zechariah the prophet, and to 
Zechariah the son of Jehoiada. In many of the later recensions Zechariah the 
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It becomes evident therefore that only confusion is responsible 
for any supposed data concerning the martyrdom of the prophet 
Zechariah. Zechariah the priest, the son of Jehoiada, however, 
figures large in rabbinic legend and we turn now to a consideration 
of the material concerning him. 


son of Jehoiada is confused with Zechariah the father of John the Baptist (cf. 
Luke 1), which greatly obscures the situation. The section on the life of 
Zechariah the prophet, with the manuscript variants, is to be found in Scher- 
mann on p. 70ff., the section on Zechariah the son of Jehoiada (and Zechariah 
the father of John the Baptist) on p. 105ff. 

The section on Zechariah the prophet contains the addition from the cod. 
Augustanus cited by Migne (cf. above n. 3). This addition is remarkably like 
the section on Zechariah the son of Jehoiada in D (cf. Schermann, p. 71, Il. 6-13 
with p. 106, ll. 1-10 and n. to Il. 2 and 3). It was doubtless borrowed from the 
latter section and added to the section on Zechariah the prophet by a writer 
who confused the two Zechariah’s, probably under the influence of the erron- 
eous gloss in Matthew (cf. also n. 34, below, and Schermann p. 72). The words 
mapavodvTa alt@ Te kal TH ag, avexeoOar Tis doeBelas Kal Emcor pEpery 
mpos O¢dv, which appear in the paragraph of the cod. Augustanus and not in 
D and which constitute the main difference between the two texts, may well have 
had their place in the original in the paragraph on Zechariah the son of Jehoiada 
and should probably be restored there. They are to be compared with the 
words » o7p wat ytayn xd7 pan moiw7 by in the Targum passage (cf. notes 2 
and 11 above), and they, too, are an appropriate description of the message of 
Zechariah the son of Jehoiada. 

The confusion of this Zechariah with the father of John the Baptist is only 
another example of the far-reaching confusion among the several Zechariah’s 
of the Bible to which people fell prey in the early Christian centuries. According 
to Schermann (p. 107), the father of John was identified also by Tertullian 
and Chrysostom with the Zechariah of Matth. 23.35. Cf. also Jerome: Migne, 
Patr, Lat. XXVI, p. 180B. 

Aside from the significant fact of this (two-sided) confusion among the 
Zechariahs in the several codices of the Vit. proph., once our attention is 
drawn to the New Testament Zechariah we must pause to note that, according 
to Luke, this Zechariah was offering incense in the Temple when the angel 
appeared to him to announce the birth of John the Baptist. He was inspired 
with fear and struck dumb. The people waited in trepidation, and when he 
came out they realized that he had seen a vision. This is very like the rabbinic 
tradition that it was a time of peril for the high-priest when he entered the 
Holy of Holies on the Day of Atonement to offer incense, a tradition to which 
we shall presently refer in connection with the targumic statement that the 
first Zechariah was a high-priest and that he was stoned on the Day of Atone- 
ment (cf. n. 31, below). [Berendts (p. 32f.—see below, n. 26) calls attention to 
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Zechariah the son of Jehoiada is not mentioned in the books 
of Kings. In fact the passage in 2 Chr. 24 is the only one in the 
Old Testament in which he is mentioned. This fact casts doubt 
upon the historicity of the entire incident although it is of course 
possible that, for some reason or other,"4 it was deleted from the 
parallel history in 2 Ki. 12. The Chronicles account reads as 
follows (vv. 17-22): ‘‘Now after the death of Jehoiada came the 
princes of Judah and prostrated themselves before the king. Then 
the king hearkened unto them. And they forsook the house of the 
Lord, the God of their fathers and served the Asherim and the 
idols; and wrath came upon Judah and Jerusalem for this their 
guiltiness. Yet he sent prophets to them, to bring them back to 
the Lord; and they admonished them, but they would not give 
ear. And the spirit of God clothed Zechariah the son of Jehoiada 
the priest; and he stood above the people and said to them: ‘Thus 
saith God: Why transgress ye the commandments of the Lord, 
that ye cannot prosper? because ye have forsaken the Lord He 
hath also forsaken you.’ And they conspired against him, and 
stoned him with stones at the commandment of the king in the 


a later development of this tradition according to which Zechariah lost his 
life as a remote consequence of having entered the Holy of Holies without the 
bells which should have been suspended from the hem of his robe. These bells 
being absent, the deity in the sanctuary had no warning of his approach, and 
had not withdrawn when the High Priest entered. Thus Zechariah discovered 
that the deity had the form of an ass. He was, thereupon, struck dumb, but 
when he regained his speech he told what he had seen, and lost his life as a 
consequence (quoted by Epiphanius of Salamis from a book entitled Tévva 
Mapias, which he claims to have seen in Egypt cir. 340 C. E.). This is similar 
to the reason given in b. Yeb. 49b for the execution of the prophet Isaiah by 
Menasseh: 427 mvp > sox dup) WIT PID wNDD ON Pyw N87 Aw 
nw. 07 OD DY avTY ‘TUN NTN) NTDN OND) OTN ONT? Nd >> :'0N. Also Sanh. 103b.] 

Of further significance here is the material in Epiphanius concerning the 
immediate consequences of the murder of Zechariah the son of Jehoiada. 
Terrifying sights were seen in the Temple, the priests were robbed of vision, 
oracles ceased. This was the writer’s view of the sequel to the crime. 

Of interest also is the statement in B (Dorotheus) that the house of David 
spilled the blood of Zechariah in the midst of the Temple porch (aid =o). 
This may suggest that the author knew likewise of the sequel referred to by 
Sozomenus (cf. below, n. 15) or of that of the talmudic legend (below, p. 338 
and notes 16 and 34). ; 

™4 Because of the favorable judgment of Joash expressed in v. 3? 
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court of the house of the Lord. Thus Joash the king remembered 
not the kindness which Jehoiada his father had done to him but 
slew his son. And when he died, he said: ‘The Lord look upon it, 


, 99 4 


and require it. 

It is not to be wondered at that a narrative which ends as 
this narrative does should have a sequel. When Zechariah died 
he said: ‘The Lord look upon it, and require it (W777) '787).” 
The sequel must relate the fashion in which the Lord exacted 
punishment for this reprehensible deed.*® Even as the blood of 


%’ One such sequel appears in the continuation of the narrative itself 
(2 Chr. 24.23-27). When, at the turn of the year, the army of Aram attacked 
Judah and Jerusalem, and a small force was able to prevail against a mighty 
force, this was the Lord’s doing: he forsook them because they had forsaken 
him ( ns jaty °>—v. 24), thus fulfilling the words of Zechariah in v. 20: °5 
Dns ary"? ns onary. The Syrians executed judgment (o'»=y wy) upon Joash 
as well, and left him in great distress. But that was not the end of the matter. 
Two of his servants conspired against him (again measure for measure, cf. 
v. 25: ypby inwpnn with »dy wp in v. 21) and killed him in his bed ‘‘for the 
blood of the son (I. }2—dittogr.) of Jehoiada the priest.” (Rashi to v. 25 
observes that the death of Zechariah and that of Joash were similar also in 
that neither suspected the treachery which destroyed him—Zechariah relying 
on his respected position as the son of Jehoiada and Joash resting peaceably 
upon his bed.) 

In the Mekilta de R. Ishmael (‘Amalek I; ed. Lauterbach, Philadelphia 
1933, Vol. II, p. 138) tradition increases the indignity done to Joash by the 
Syrians: ‘‘Read not: ‘judgments’ (Shefatim) but ‘sports’ (shipputim). And what 
‘sports’ did they practice upon him. They say: They appointed over him cruel 
guards who had never in their life known a woman, and they tortured him 
with pederasty.’”’ This remark, with minor variations, is cited in the Talmud 
(j. Kid. I,7—61a) with the introductory formula bxyovw> '7 un. This Ishmael 
is the tanna of the first and second centuries to whom the Mekilta was ascribed. 
In the same Mekilta passage allusion is made to 2 Chr. 24.26 which identifies 
the servants who conspired against Joash as a son of an Ammonitess and a son 
of a Moabitess. In rabbinic tradition Moab and Ammon were symbols for 
ingratitude and it was fitting that these ungrateful ones should come and 
punish Joash the ungrateful one, who ‘“‘did not remember the kindness which 
Jehoiada, his father had done to him, but slew his son” (aa}v DD 158 IND? 
721¥ DD WNP 1D 1995). (For this whole tradition cf. Ginzberg, The Legends of 
the Jews IV, Philadelphia 1913, p. 258f.; VI, 1928, p. 354f., n. 16.) 

A totally different sequel is quoted in Sozomenus Ecclesiastica historia Book 
IX, ch. 17 (Migne Patrologiae Graeca Vol. LXVII, p. 1628f.; English transla- 
tion by Chester A. Hartranft, in The Nicene and Post Nicene Fathers, Second 
Series, II, N. Y., 1890). Sozomenus (400-443 C. E.) relates that in the reign 
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Abel cried unto God from the ground so the blood of Zechariah 
cried to Him for vengeance from the pavement of the Temple 
where he had been stoned.© The association of the death of 


of Valentinian (III, 425-455 C. E.), a serf in Eleutheropolis (Beit Jibrin) had 
a dream which led him to the discovery of the burial place of Zechariah. 
(Sozomenus refers to him as ‘‘Zechariah, the very ancient prophet”’ in ch. 16, 
and, in ch. 17, as ‘‘the divine prophet,”’ and, several times, ‘‘the prophet,” but 
he is either using the term loosely or confusing Zechariah the prophet with 
Zechariah the priest the son of Jehoiada [see above, p. 331 ff.] to whom alone the 
further statements could apply. Moreover ‘‘the divine prophet’’ was ‘‘clad in 
a white stole’”’ which suggested to Sozomenus that he was a priest.) ‘‘At his 
feet,”’ says the historian, ‘‘outside of the coffin, was lying a child which had 
been honored with a royal burial; for on its head was a golden crown, its feet 
were incased in golden sandals, and it was arrayed in a costly robe.’’ The 
puzzling matter was clarified by the discovery of ‘‘an ancient document written 
in Hebrew, which had not been received among the canonical books (‘EGpaiq 
Kal madara TepiTvxXEty Ypagy, ov Tav exkAnovrafouevwv). In this document it 
was stated that when Zechariah the prophet had been put to death by Joash, 
king of Judah, the family of the monarch was soon visited by a dire calamity; 
for on the seventh day after the death of the prophet, one of the sons of Joash, 
whom he tenderly loved, suddenly expired. Judging that this affliction was a 
special manifestation of Divine wrath, the king ordered his son to be interred 
at the feet of the prophet, as a kind of atonement for the crime against him.”’ 

The legendary character of the incident is evident. A further indication 
thereof is contained in the final statement, that the body of ‘‘the prophet”’ had 
in no wise suffered from being entombed for many generations. It is the expla- 
nation of the curious find which chiefly interests us. The explanation is based 
upon an ancient, Hebrew document. This points to a rabbinic interest in the 
sequel to the stoning of Zechariah and likewise dates this version of the sequel 
in the fourth century, or before, depending upon how far we may press the 
term ‘“‘ancient.”’ This version, like those in Chronicles and the Mekilta, exacts 
measure for measure, the life of the son of Joash atoning for the life of the son 
of Jehoiada. (With slight modifications the story is repeated in Nicephorus 
Callistus Xantopulus, Ecclesiasticae historiae Book XIV, ch. 8— Migne, Patro- 
logiae Graeca CXLVI, p. 1080f.) 

© Cf. j. Ta‘an. IV, 9 (69ab): R. Aha says: ‘‘They did not treat his blood 
as the blood of the gazelle or the hart, about which it is said: He shall pour out 
the blood thereof, and cover it with dust’ (Lev. 17.13). But so: ‘Her blood is 
in the midst of her, she set it upon the bare rock’ (Ezek. 24.7). And why all of 
this? ‘That it might cause fury to come up, that vengeance might be taken, 
I have set her blood upon the bare rock that it should not be covered’ (Ezek. 
24.8).”" This rabbinic comment motivates the Talmudic legend which follows. 
The uncovered blood on the bare rock had to be avenged. Cf. above, n. 13 end. 
—After a visit to Jerusalem in the year 333 C. E, the pilgrim from Bordeaux 
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this Zechariah with that of Abel in the Gospels is thoroughly 
logical. 

The most interesting sequel is to be found in the Talmud: 
The innocent blood of the slain Zechariah had no rest. For all of 
two hundred and fifty years it was perturbed. Then, ‘when 
Nebuzaradan went up to the spot (in the Temple, where the 
priest had been slain) he saw the blood boiling. He asked (the 
Jews) : ‘what is the meaning of this?’ They said to him: ‘It is the 
blood of bullocks, sheep and rams that we have offered on the 
altar.’ He promptly brought bullocks and sheep and slaughtered 
them upon it. But the blood still boiled (or, according to another 
version :7 the blood of the animals sacrificed did not match the 
boiling blood). And when they would not confess to him the 
truth he hanged some of them on the gallows. So they thought: 
‘It seems that God wishes to require his blood at our hands.’ 
And they told him: ‘It is the blood of a priest and prophet and 
judge who prophecied to us all that you are doing to us and we 
arose against him and slew him.’ He promptly brought 80,000 
young priests and slaughtered them upon it (the altar), and still 
the blood boiled. Thereupon Nebuzaradan became angry with 
Zechariah. He said to him: ‘What do you want? Should we kill 
your whole people for your sake?’ Thereupon the Lord was filled 
with compassion and said: ‘If this man, who is but flesh and 
blood and is cruel, is filled with such compassion for My children 
.... how much the more should I be so.’ Accordingly He made 
a sign to the blood and it subsided into its place.” The incident 


wrote as follows: “In the building itself where stood the temple which Solomon 
built, they say that the blood of Zacharias which was shed upon the stone 
pavement before the altar remains to this day. There are also to be seen the 
marks of the nails in the shoes of the soldiers who slew him, throughout the 
whole enclosure, so plain that you would think they were impressed upon 
wax.’ (Quoted by Zev Vilnay from the Itinerarium Burdigalense, ed. P. Geyer. 
Itinera Hierosolymitana [1898] p. 22. The translation is that of Vilnay in 
Legends of Palestine, Philadelphia 1932, p. 110.) Jerome, too, tells, in his com- 
mentary on Matthew 23, that red stones stained with the blood of Zechariah 
were shown among the ruins of the Temple: Migne, Patrologiae Latina, XXVI, 
p. 181A: Simpliciores fratres inter ruinas templi et altaris, sive in portarum 
exitibus, quae Siloam ducunt, rubra saxa monstrantes, Zachariae sanguine 
putant esse polluta. 
7 In b. Git. 57b top. 
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made such an impression upon the cruel Babylonian war lord 
that he went home, arranged his affairs and became a convert 
to Judaism.*® 

This narrative appears to have possessed a fascination for 
the rabbinic authors because it is repeated again and again in the 
literature with various alterations and embellishments. In one 
version,’® instead of hanging some of the people, Nebuzaradan 
threatened to comb their flesh with combs of iron in order to 
wring their confession from them,?° and instead of 80,000 young 
priests he slaughtered on the altar a great sanhedrin, a minor 
sanhedrin and young men and maidens, climaxing the gory busi- 
ness by slaying children from the schools. In still another version”? 
the number of those who atoned for the death of Zechariah in the 
blood bath of Nebuzaradan is placed at 940,000.” 


18 Jer. Ta‘an. IV, 9 (69ab).—Josephus (Antt. XI, 7.1) contains a significant 
parallel. After reporting that Johanan, while officiating as a priest in the 
Temple, there slew his brother Jeshua in anger, the author states as his view 
of the crime that “neither among Greeks nor barbarians had so savage and 
impious a deed ever been committed.” ‘‘The Deity,” he adds, ‘‘was not indif- 
ferent to it, and it was for this reason that the people were made slaves and 
the temple was defiled by the Persians.’’ When Bagoses, the general of 
Artaxerxes learned about the incident ‘“‘he at once set upon the Jews and in 
anger began to. say, ‘You have dared to commit murder in your own temple.’ ”’ 
The end of the matter was that Bagoses ‘‘made the Jews suffer seven years” 
for the death of Jeshua. (The translation is that of Ralph Marcus in the 
Loeb Classical Library edition). This, in the opinion of a Jew who wrote in 
the first Christian century, appears to have been a logical and appropriate 
sequel to such a crime. The main features of his account: the murder in the 
Temple provoked by the victim, the horror engendered by the deed, the 
consequent punishment borne by the nation and inflicted by the general of 
a foreign monarch, are strikingly similar to those of the Talmudic legend. 
And the bearing of the narrative upon the question as to the date of the legend 
should not be overlooked. 

19 B. Git. 57b top. 

20 Perhaps this is a correction based on the feeling that the text in Jer. 
Ta‘an. contained the impossible implication that the hanged men confessed 
to Nebuzaradan. 

2t B. Sanh. 96b mid. which agrees in most respects with b. Git. 57b. 

22 The material appears again in the Midr. r. to Lam. Introd. 5 (ed. Wilna 
2b) and 23 (9a), and 2.2 (44b) and 4.13 (59a); the Midr. r. to Eccles. 3.16 (86b) 
and 10.4 (120b-121a); and in Pesikta de R. Kahana (ed. Buber Midrashim 
Ketanim), p. 217f. The legend was very persistent. As late as 1624 a Jewish 
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The legendary character of this narrative is obvious. The 
blood that boils for centuries—a spot that will not “‘out,” the 
huge numbers of those who blood was spilt in atonement, the 
strange role of Nebuzaradan*® and the anti-climax of his con- 
version, are among the distinctly legendary elements in the 
account. As to the origin of the legend it is sufficient, I believe, to 
point again to the dying words of Zechariah: ‘‘The Lord look 
upon it, and require it.’’ Some of the details were probably 
derived from the experiences of the people in the first and second 
Christian centuries, and we may even regard the legend as an 
attempt to find some reason for the sufferings of the Jews at that 
time. The apparent date of the legend would add credence to 
this suggestion. The Talmudic account is attributed by R. Hiyya 
bar Abin (of the third cent. A. D.) to R. Joshua b. Karha (cir. 
130-160 A. D.) who said that he had heard the story from an 
old man from Jerusalem.*4 Thus the earliest authority for the 
legend lived near the beginning of the second Christian century.’s 
Between his date and the date of the passage in Matthew, which 
as yet betrays no knowledge of the details of the legend, the 
bloody persecutions immediately preceding and following the 
capture of Jerusalem by Titus, as well as the horrors of the reign 
of Domitian had intervened. It may have been written in the 


traveller, Gershon ben Eliezer Halevi (Yiddels) of Prague wrote of it in his 
Gelilot Erez Yisrael, a Judeo-German work containing an account of his travels. 
In the Hebrew translation of this work, published by J. D. Eisenstein, in his 
mypo axis (New York, 1926) the following sentence appears (p. 181b): »25b1 
ovp pina xdy ,ovany dw aben mea maa omdyy 7 na dn nap ma jrx wa yA 
obvi ayy Ty amy mn opm a’y Naim Paar ay mpiwnn mdy wn qwe jax. One 
notes that the error (s°297 7.791) survived along with the legend. 

23 The legendary words of Nebuzaradan in Jer. 40.2—4 (strange words in 
the mouth of this Babylonian war-lord) are probably indicative of a tendency, 
already evident in biblical times, to regard him in a not unfavorable light, or 
they may themselves be responsible for a later tendency in this direction. 

24 B, Git. 57b top.—Jer. Ta‘an. IV, 9 (59a) shows that R. Johanan (the 
third century amora) was likewise acquainted with the legend. But he does 
not mention his source. 

2s The Targum to Lamentations is notably late. Nor are the Midrashim: 
the Pesikta de R. Kahana and Midr. r. Lam., though they are among the 
oldest of the Midrashim, older than the Palestinian Talmud. Midr. r. 
Eccles. is relatively late and Jossipon is no earlier than the ninth century. 
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midst of the persecutions of Hadrian.** Many were the scenes 
which might have furnished details for the legend and many the 
deaths for which an explanation had to be sought. 

To us it would, indeed, appear that the punishment was in 
no way commensurate with the ancient crime. As a matter of 
fact this disproportion seems to have troubled the rabbinic 
authorities themselves, and, reversing the usual process, they 
strove to make the crime fit the punishment. This would account 
for an addition to the legend which, like the legend itself, appears 
frequently in rabbinic literature.?7 According to this addition, 
the people of Israel committed not one but, simultaneously, seven 
sins, when they stoned Zechariah: (1) “they killed a priest, 
(2) a prophet, (3) a judge; (4) they spilled innocent blood; 
(5) they polluted the Temple; and (6) it was a Sabbath, and 
(7) the Day of Atonement.’’ It would account likewise for the 
comment of the targumist that Zechariah was a high priest (a 
N27 NID, not merely a priest as in Chronicles) and was slain on 
the Day of Atonement. R. Aha, the authority for the enumera- 
tion of the seven sins, and R. Judan, whose query elicited this 
statement, were Amoraim of the fourth Christian century. Their 
date is evidence for the fact that this statement is an addition to 


76 Cf., e. g. Graetz, History of the Jews II, Philadelphia 1893, pp. 304, 308, 
312, 387ff., 421ff. esp. p. 426. (Priests are slain, schools are forbidden, scholars 
are persecuted, yet there are proselytes.) 

[This article was complete as printed when I came upon the exhaustive 
Studien tiber Zacharias-A pokryphen und Zacharias-Legenden of A. Berendts, 
Leipzig 1895, which treats the same material—the rabbinic material, however, 
in a much briefer form. I observe that he reaches a similar conclusion with 
regard to the date of the rabbinic legend (cf. pp. 59, 61 n. 2, 66). He cites, from 
ch. 39 of The Book of the Bee (see below, n. 34), the following relevant state- 
ment which I had not found: Secundum quosdam sanguis Zachariae, ex quo 
occisus est, fluebat usque dum Titus, Vespasiani filius, veniret et de Jerusalem 
300 myriadas occideret. Tunc demum fluxus sanguinis cessavit (Berendts, 
p. 58, n. 1). For this 13th century writer, it was, apparently, not Nebuzaradan 
but Titus, who figured in the rabbinic legend. The date of the author suggests 
that this was a later interpretation rather than an early tradition. But as an 
interpretation it has its merits.] 

27 J. Ta‘an. IV, 9 (69ab); Midr. r. to Eccles. 3.16 (86b); Lam. r. Introd. 
23 (9a). 
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the legend. The Targum to Lamentations is much later than the 
talmudic legend.?8 

The motive for the enumeration of the seven sins and the 
targumic comment is sufficiently clear. But can we otherwise 
account for the new details supplied by these additions—the 
statements, namely, that the stoning took place on a Sabbath 
which was the Day of Atonement and that Zechariah was the 
High Priest? The source for the first of these details may be the 
information contained in the Chronicles account that Zechariah 
delivered his address, the (immediate?) occasion for his death, 
before the people who had assembled in the Temple, which sug- 
gests that the day was one on which the people were accustomed 
to congregate there—that is to say, if we may press the point, 
a Sabbath or a Holy Day.?9 Although we have precious little upon 
which to base such a conclusion it may have been the Yom Ha- 
kippurim, the old New Year’s Day,3° the outstanding Holy Day 
of the Jewish religious calendar, on which Zechariah the priest 
addressed his fatal words to the people. We may recall the custom 
that, on this day only, the High Priest entered the Holy of Holies 
to atone for the people and the tradition that it was a time of 
peril for him—a number of High Priests having lost their lives 
on this occasion.3* This association of the High Priest with the 
Day of Atonement may account for the second new detail sup- 
plied by the Targum, viz. that Zechariah was the High Priest.;? 
It is hard to deny the possibility that Zechariah occupied the 
position which in pre-Exilic times corresponded to the post-Exilic 


28 Cf, above, n. 25. 

29 Cf. Buttenwieser, Prophets of Israel, Macmillan 1914, p. 172, n. 

3° Cf. Morgenstern, ‘‘The Three Calendars of Ancient Israel” HUCA I 
(1924). 

3t Lauterbach, ‘‘A Significant Controversy between the Sadducees and 
the Pharisees,” HUCA IV (1927) p. 173ff., presents in detail the rabbinic 
material dealing with this belief; some biblical parallels are cited by Morgen- 
stern, ‘A Chapter in the History of the High Priesthood” (to appear in next 
volume of AJSL), also above, ‘‘Amos Studies [1,”’ pp. 8f., 17. Cf. n. 13, above 
on Luke 1. 

3% Josephus (Ant. IX, 8, §§167-169) betrays by no word acquaintance with 
the rabbinic legend. His use of the title apxvepéws in referring to Jehoiada is 
merely in keeping with his style and has no further significance. 
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office of High Priest.33 But the fact remains that these details, 
whatever basis they may or may not have in fact, are only later 
embellishments of the legend, intended to indicate the heinous 
character of the offense. 

A final detail concerns the exact spot where it was supposed 
that Zechariah died. There is quite a bit of material available as 
to this point. It will be remembered that in both Luke and 
Matthew an attempt is made to define the position more pre- 
cisely. Luke locates the spot ‘‘between the altar and the house” 
(ueraéd Tov OvotacTnpiov Kal Tov oiKov), Matthew ‘‘between the 
shrine and the altar” (ueraéd Tod vaod Kal Tod Ovocacrnpiov).%4 


33 Cf. Morgenstern, ‘‘A Chapter in the History of the High Priesthood,” 
AJSL. 

34 Cf. Epiphanius (Schermann, p. 106; cf. above n. 13): A: €xdweva Tov 
Ovotacrnpiov Kai Tov oixov kupiov; B(=Dorotheus) and D: éxoueva Tod 
OvoracTnptov and later ava péoov éwi Tov "EXau (=AtdAap [D] Hebr. obi 
cf. Schermann, p. 107); C(=cod. August. in Migne): weraéd Tod vaod Kal rod 
Ovovacrnpiov (Schermann, p. 71); Sb (=Salomon of Basrah, The Book of the 
Bee early 13th cent.): inter gradus altaris interfecit et sanguinem eius ad 
cornua altaris sparsit. The author of the version in the cod. August. seems to 
have sustituted the phrase in Matth. 23.35 for the earlier reading, that of 
Dorotheus and D. This lends support to the opinion that this writer was 
influenced by the erroneous gloss in Matthew. The phrase €xoueva Tov bvora- 
oTnpiov agrees completely with the position of Zechariah in the talmudic 
legend (see below p. 345) and may even betray the author’s acquaintance with it. 

Does it suggest that Zechariah had sought sanctuary by taking hold of 
the horns of the altar? I am indebted to Prof. Carl H. Kraeling for the sug- 
gestion, made to me orally, that the subject of the fourth episode of ‘‘The 
Ezekiel Panel’’ of Register C among the wall-paintings in the Dura Synagogue 
is the death of Zechariah the son of Jehoiada. He has kindly supplied me with 
an excellent photograph of the scene in question. His own description of the 
scene and the problems concerning it can be read in the Preliminary Report 
on the Synagogue at Dura, Yale University Press, 1936, p. 50f. Against this 
identification is the fact that the picture is that of one man beheading another 
whereas the biblical account of the death of Zechariah in 2 Chr. 24 tells that 
he was stoned by the people. Most of the proposed identifications suffer from 
the difficulty encountered in discovering a connection between the supposed 
subject and Ezekiel, with whom the remainder of the panel is concerned. Our 
study, as it seems to me, adds probability to Prof. Kraeling’s suggestion. The 
number and variety of the references to the death of this Zechariah in rabbinic 
and Christian literature is evidence that the theme was a popular one at the 
time the paintings were executed—the middle of the third Christian century 
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The two phrases are actually identical: ofxos in Luke and vads 
in Matthew both refer to the Temple proper, the Mishnaic b>>7. 
Accordingly, in the first Christian century it was believed that 
the priest was slain between the altar and the b>>7. This marks 
an advance over the Chronicles account which says merely that 


(cf. op. cit., p. 86)—and it would be strange, perhaps, if we did not find some 
historical allusion to it here. It is notable, moreover, that, in all of the literary 
material on this Zechariah, almost the only place where death by stoning is 
mentioned is the passage in Second Chronicles. This detail in the original seems 
to have been neglected in later tradition where the emphasis was upon the 
blood that had been spilt. The altar, likewise, became an important detail in 
later allusions to the event even as it is in the painting. It was also forgotten 
in some of the versions of the legend (Epiphanius, Sozomenus and the rabbinic 
sources mentioned in n. 15) that Joash only ordered the death of Zechariah 
and did not himself put the priest to death. The pilgrim from Bordeaux thought 
that he had been slain by soldiers. (The disassociation of the legend from the 
details of the Chronicles account was no doubt expedited by the fact that con- 
fusion was increasing in the minds of the people as to which Zechariah it was 
who met his end in the Temple. If it was thought to be the prophet Zechariah 
the account in Chronicles could, of course, be disregarded.) The painting, if 
its theme is, indeed, the death of Zechariah, probably pictures, first a soldier 
of Joash removing him from the altar where he has sought sanctuary, and then 
the king himself (?) beheading Zechariah with his soldiers looking on. That 
the man with the raised sword could be a king appears correct if one compares 
his clothes with those of Ahasuerus in the Esther panel and of Pharaoh in the 
“Infancy of Moses” panel. As to the connection between this scene and Ezekiel, 
we recall that the one rabbinic sequel to the slaying of Zechariah has as its 
setting the devastation of Jerusalem by Nebuzaradan, an event which hap- 
pened during the life-time of Ezekiel, and which he emphatically anticipated. 
Was this scene depicted along with the others intended for the edification of 
the worshippers in order to remind them of an inherited guilt for which the 
loss of the Temple was thought to be an atonement? In following this sug- 
gestion of Prof. Kraeling we have due regard for the principle expressed by 
him (op. cit., p. 65 and passim) that the Jewish haggadah must be given con- 
sideration in any attempt to interpret the paintings since details of the biblical 
accounts underwent many changes in rabbinic literature. Cf. also du Mesnil, 
“Les Peintures de la Synagogue de Doura-Europos’’ Rev. Bibl., XLIII (1934), 
p. 117f.—In fairness to du Mesnil’s proposal that the person executed in this 
scene is Ezekiel, it should be noted that Origines wrote: Fertur ergo in scripturis 
non manifestis serratum esse Isaiam et Zachariam occisum et Ezechielem 
(quoted by Berendts, p. 26 [cf. above n. 26] from Matthaeum Commentariorum 
series, ed. de la Rue, Vol. III, p. 848, col. 2, d).—Sukenik (Ancient Synagogues 
in Palestine and Syria, London 1934, p. 85) implies that the whole panel 
concerns not Ezekiel but Zechariah. 
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he was stoned “‘in the court of the house of the Lord’ —" ma sxn2 
(v. 21). There were several courts in the Temple compound before 
the Temple proper, and the New Testament passages, with their 
mention of the altar, obviously mean to choose among them— 
their choice falling upon the innermost court, the one which con- 
tained the altar. A person approaching from the East would pass 
in order through the court of the Gentiles, the court of the 
women, the court of the ordinary Israelites, the court of the 
priests, would pass the sacrificial altar in this court and, beyond 
it, the spot where, according to this opinion, Zechariah was slain, 
would then ascend the steps of the Temple proper, would pass 
through the porch of this structure into the room called the Holy 
and stand before the innermost room, the Holy of Holies which 
only the High Priest might enter once a year. 

The Talmud agrees with the New Testament in its choice of 
the court intended in the passage in Chronicles. In another addi- 
tion to the legend similar in character to the one which enum- 
erates the seven sins and ascribed to the same R. Aha, in answer 
to the question: “‘Where did they kill Zechariah? In the court of 
the women or in the court of the ordinary Israelites?” this rab- 
binical authority replied: ‘In neither of these but in the court 
of the priests—o7D7 norya.’’5 The legend itself obviously had 
the same court in mind. The boiling blood in the legend was near 
enough to the altar for the people to explain it plausibly as blood 
from their sacrifices on the altar. And Nebuzaradan was able, 

‘according to one version of the legend, to compare the appearance 
of the blood of his sacrifices with that of the slain priest. 

Why did the earliest of these post-biblical references, the one 
in the New Testament, attempt to specify the exact spot where 
Zechariah died—thus adding a thought which is totally irrelevant 
in its context? And from what source does this detail come? Is it 
derived from the statement in Chronicles, that when delivering 
his address Zechariah ‘“‘stood above the people—oy dyn” (v. 
20)?3° And does, it, therefore, locate him at this moment on the 


35 Jer. Ta‘an. IV, 9 (69a); repeated in Lam. r. Introd. 23 (9a); Eccles. r. 
to 3.16 (86b). 

36 Cf. 2 Ki. 11.14: vpwo> tynyn by amy 7b07.—No great distance separated 
the altar from the entrance to the Temple proper: according to Mish. Mid. 5.1, 
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twelve steps at the entrance to the shrine?s7 Or is the background 
of this location some thought that Zechariah was about to enter 
the shrine? Does it intend that he was on his way to the Holy of 
Holies? And is this again a vague allusion to the Yom Kippur 
ritual? If so—but this is a large “‘if’’—later tradition may have 
interpreted the biblical incident as another instance of a High 
Priest who lost his life in connection with the ceremony on the 
Day of Atonement. 

Legends are to only a very limited extent recollections. For 
the most part they are accretions. Succeeding generations do 
not more accurately recall events of the distant past—they 
embellish these events with new inventions. There is nothing in 
the rabbinic account of the death of Zechariah the priest which 
can not be regarded as an accretion of this sort. 


twenty-two ells, something over forty feet. See also the ‘‘Plan of the Temple 
according to the Talmud” by J. D. Eisenstein, reproduced in JE, DAY Es op 95, 

37 The rabbinic legend certainly places him nearer the altar than the 
entrance to the shrine; see above, p. 345. 


THE CUSTOM OF LOOKING AT THE FINGERNAILS 
AT THE OUTGOING OF THE SABBATH* 


SOL FINESINGER, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ie HAS long been a custom among Jews for people to look 
at the reflection of the habdalah' light in their nails when 
they say the blessing over the light at the outgoing of the 
Sabbath.? “Though the practice is generally assumed to be 
implied in the Mishnah,3 no reference to it is to be found in 
the Talmud.‘ 


* Dedicated to my friend and colleague, Dr. Jacob Z. Lauterbach. 

* Habdalah, unless more rigidly defined, means the whole complex of 
ceremonies and customs which serve to indicate the separating of the Sabbath 
from the secular part of the week. 

2See Sulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim 298, 3; Seder ‘Abodat Yisrael ed. 
S. Baer (Rédelheim 1868) p. 312. 

3 Ber. VIII, 6 yxd imyw sy maa by yronan yx. See below pp. 351 and 355. 

4 Abraham ben Nathan (ibn Yarhi, c. 1150) in his Hamanhig (Berlin 
1855) p. 34b, section 68 traces the custom to the Palestinian Talmud: 
news wn away pes pa vows mx by porap cnexd porad qx°> pap ~pdviy 
77 yo mad yaw yrmpxa Sonon ays ‘3 pap. The passage cannot be found 
in our Yerushalmi, neither in chapter VI, where ibn Yarhi puts it, nor in 
chapter VIII, where one would normally expect it. See Ratner o°>w17) ys nanN 
vol. I (Vilna 1901) p. 189; o»dvi-» ed. Lunz, vol. VII (1906), pp. 160, 238-239. 
It is of course not unusual for statements which never were in the Palestinian 
Talmud to be headed »»bwin. The word is often used for wi70 and quite 
appropriately because most of the Midrashim originated in Palestine. See 
Lunz, op. cit., pp. 149-150. What is strange about Hamanhig’s statement, 
however, is that it actually refers to chapter VI of Berakot 7373» 7x°D p71». 
My notion of what has happened is this: In chapter XX of Pirke de Rabbi 
Eli‘ezer, where nails are for the first time referred to, the first words of Mani’s 
statement are 7725 oN 3”n 1x9. This could easily have been taken for 7x°5 
y273, or there may even have been a reading ]’2720 1x°D. And since it came 
from the Midrash Pirke de Rabbi Eli‘ezer it was referred to as ’»>wi7’. Later 
on, when ’»>w17” was taken to mean the Palestinian Talmud, the word p15 could 
very naturally have been inserted. This is a very tenuous theory, but we 
must remember that here it is necessary to explain not only how it is that 
*pbwia’ is used when no reference to the Palestinian Talmud was intended — 
which is simple — but also how 72739 7x°D pr» arose — which is not so 


simple. 
347 
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The earliest recorded reference to the custom is found in 
Pirke de Rabbi Eli‘ezer’ and is ascribed to Rabbi Mani,® a 
Palestinian teacher of the fourth century.’ His statement runs’ 
VAT oTND TIA To wa TNd p? bw oid by Jrad oN arn 47D 
perp yrds ps on bind wap pa ban WON WNT yD PT WNMDwD) 
ND ID WN AT yo mad yaw yrpsa Sono) wet Nd pT nse 
pros .doind wtp pa daa 4173 Jos WNT 10 17 pw VD) WNT 
miad omy yimexa bonon wx dw qnw aio Nd 1 www we 15 
SoD) PANT 1 Jas woin Dw YITPN) ON) .WNT TNND FID Ww) 7 19 
bind wap pa Saaom jaa now. “How must a man say the 
habdalah blessing? Over a cup of wine at the light of a fire. 
And he says: ‘Blessed art Thou who createst the lights of fire.’ 
When he removes his hands from the fire he says: ‘who dividest 
the holy from the profane.’ 

“Tf he has no wine he stretches his hands towards the light 
of a fire and looks at his nails which are whiter than his body 
and says: ‘Blessed art Thou who createst the lights of fire.’ 
And when he removes his hand from the fire he says: ‘Blessed 
art Thou who dividest the holy from the profane.’ 

“If he has no fire he stretches his hands towards the light 


Ss Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vortrége (second edition with additions by 
Briill, Frankfurt a. M. 1892, p. 289 and note a) believes that the book was 
written no earlier than at the beginning of the eighth century (or according 
to Briill’s insertion in note a the last third of the seventh century). Briill 
also believes that it was done no later than the second half of the eighth 
century. Zunz believes (p. 290 and note b) that the book is first mentioned 
by R. Nissim (c. 1030). But it is already mentioned by Natronai (died c. 
857) quoted in Seder R. Amram (died c. 875). See below p. 350. Friedlander 
in his translation of Pirke de Rabbi Eli‘ezer (London, 1916) puts its final 
redaction in the second or third decade of the ninth century (p. liii). But see 
the references he gives on p. liv and lv. 

6 The name also occurs as 8110, 829. It is an abbreviation of omim. See 
Bacher, Die Agada der Paldstinenischen Amorder vol. III (Strassburg 1899), 
p. 443, note 4. 

7 See Bacher op. cit. p. 457. 

8 We quote from the Warsaw edition of 1852, with notes by David Luria. 
The best manuscript seems to be the one on which Friedlander based his 
translation (see Friedlander, op. cit., p. xiv) but it has not been published. 
We refer to Luria’s text because it is as good as any of the prints and also 
because it has elaborate and penetrating notes. 
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of the stars, which are of fire, and looks at his nails which are 
whiter than his body and says: ‘Blessed art Thou who createst 
the lights of fire.’ 

“If the sky is dark he tears a stone from the ground and 
performs the habdalah ceremony that way and says: ‘Blessed art 
Thou who dividest the holy from the profane.’ ”’ 

The most essential element in the ceremony as it is here 
described is light. The cup of wine too is important, for when 
one has it one need not look at the nails at all.° But the cup of 
wine is not indispensable.*? And the importance of looking at 
the nails can be gauged if we notice that it is sufficient merely 
to look at the reflection of light in them, no matter if the light 
is as pale as starlight." It is only when there is no light at all 
that the use of the nails is omitted. But we are given no idea of 
the motive for their being used.” 

The next*} reference to the custom is found in Midrash 
Tehillim on Psalm 35.™% It reads simply: bonon> ona oipsn 
mbaand mw “the nails: in them to look at light for habdalah.’’s 


9 This differs from the later practice in which one uses both wine and 
the nails. 

t In the later practice it is indispensable. 

™ In the later practice one must use light or omit the habdalah. 

Some authorities take the phrase 7117 yo mad jnw to be the reason for 
using the nails and paraphrase it by 9117 yo mad ynw Dd. See p. 358. But this 
is hardly so; the phrase here seems to be no more than descriptive. 

13 Putting the quotation from Midrash Tehillim after the one from Pirke 
de Rabbi Eli‘ezer is arbitrary, for the two books cannot be dated with any 
exactness. Still it is possible to date Mani, the author of the statement in 
Pirke de Rabbi Eli‘ezer, with some assurance, while the statement in Midrash 
Tehillim is given anonymously and can not be dated. For the date of Midrash 
Tehillim see Zunz, op. cit., p. 279. He puts its composition in the last centuries 
of the Gaonic period, though much of its material is much older. See also 
Zunz, op. cit., 361, 375. 

™% Buber’s edition of Midrash Tehillim (Vilna 1891), p. 248. 

ts The translation is clumsy but the Hebrew also is poor; it does not 
seem to hang together. In Yalkut to Psalms (vol. II, Vilna 1908 p. 908a, 
section 723 the comment on the nails reads np»>p 18 AyD ona mwyd ox 
mbaan> ax bonond ymai am omw IW Aiyn. This passage has the added difficulty 
of the phrase 4m onw 1x. The reading jm, thumb, is usually corrected to 
172, with them. See Lewin, Ozar Hageonim, vol. I (Haifa 1928), p. 124 note 7. 
That does not make the reading any smoother. I get the impression that this 
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Natronai Gaon (died c. 857) is quoted as follows in the 
Seder of R. Amram (died c. 875) :%° 72>w WNT PNT] 37 Ws DT) 
OT MPI. PpwrAnwY Maw NWA PWIY JD WNT OTN SVNII Naw INS VO.3 
yo maw sop. [waa] prow [poy] vow >*t wma ws 42) 
WV ATID 7D) yard kw TY WNT by PIP PS wWiww FAT Ws 
pon ps oimo pips. Sonond mxow oupt7 ja ary>s ‘9 papa mw 
422 opon. “And thus did R. Natronai head of the academy” 
say: At the outgoing of the Sabbath in the blessing ‘who createst 
the lights of fire’ they do as follows in the two academies — 
they look at the palms of their hands. And thus have we seen 
our masters of blessed memory do and say: ‘Let us look at our 
hands in order to benefit from the light, in accordance with 
the Mishnah passage® “‘one doesn’t say a blessing over the 
light”? until one has benefited from its light.’’’ And that is the 
custom. 

“‘And we have seen that it is taught in Pirke de Rabbi Eli‘ezer 
ben Horkenos that it is a duty to look at one’s nails. But 
scholars? are not in the habit of doing that.”’ 

Even a superficial consideration of this passage shows that 
the attitude towards the use of the palms is different from the 
attitude towards the use of the nails. Indeed there is a sharp 
contrast between them. Here we cannot say that those who are 
not in the habit of using the nails do not know of the practice. 


reading of the Yalkut means to assign one set of functions to the nails and 
another function to the thumb, and that the reading }774 is correct. The thumb 
may have played some role in the habdalah (see below p. 364 and the references 
there). The editio princeps of the Yalkut (Salonica 1521-1527) vol. III, page 
21c reads: ndbtanb ax donond yaar ona mwyd ones. This makes no sense at 
all, for the object of mwy> has fallen out. But that o72 could be followed by 
172 may show that the two are not the same thing and that the second one 
must have meant thumb. 

6 Seder Rab Amram, ed. Coronel (Warsaw 1865), p. 32a. Seder Amram 
HaSalem, ed. Frumkin (Jerusalem 1912) vol. II, p. 59a. See Lewin, op. cit., 
vol. I, p. 124 and the references there. 

17 At Sura. 

8 Sura and Pumbedita. 

* Ber. VIII, 6. See b. Ber. 53b top, and p. Ber. VIII, 6 (12c top). 

0 However it makes better sense to read the first as 734, fire. That makes 
it an exact parallel to the original Mishnah passage which has 7). 

2x The more enlightened people. 
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Not only do they know of it, but it is even held that Pirke de 
Rabbi Eli‘ezer regarded it as a mizgwah, a religious duty. Actually 
Mani’s statement says nothing that strong.?? Now if those who 
do not follow the custom still feel that it is a mizgwah, it must 
have played a considerable role with the people. Further, since 
it is the hakamim who do not make a habit of using the nails, 
we may deduce that it is the popular custom to do so, while it 
is the more enlightened who reject it. What can be the motive 
for this? Offhand one can see no good reason why it should be 
more objectionable to use the nails than to use the palm. The 
reason certainly cannot be that Mishnah Berakot VIII, 6 implies 
the latter, as is suggested by Natronai, and not the former. For 
the latter also is not mentioned or suggested in the Mishnah, 
and the Talmudim commenting on the Mishnah mention 
neither. In so far as the Talmudic material does suggest any- 
thing that is not patent it suggests the use of the nails rather 
than of the palm.*4 There must be some good reason why one is 
preferable to the other. And to say that Natronai is describing 
what was prevalent only in Sura and Pumbedita still does not 
explain the prevalence. 

From the statement of Simeon Kayyara (c. 825), the reputed 
author of the Halakot Gedolot, who probably lived at Sura’s 
and was a contemporary of Natronai we get the impression that 
it really was. the custom not to look at the nails in Sura. For he . 
does not even mention them. Halakot Gedolot has the 
following 26 prey 77D NT by prime px a7 TON TNT 37 JON 
ao” JPDWE °37 Dwi yd Vee? TY WNT by yom PSs) Msan by 
jPVI735 Xp VT SNA wd4 [voit xd 3S RTT SIN IS WT aban 
WW RP ITS 712 OTT ON) xb xb ST PSR STW SDS US VST OUND RNA nds 
ONT VOW rans. “Said R. Jehudah said Rab: ‘One does not go 
around looking for fire as one does in order to fulfill the other 
commandments.’ And one does not say the blessing over fire 


22 See p. 348. 

23 Ber. 53b top; p. Ber VIII, 6 (12c top). 

24 See below p. 355. 

2s Schloesinger in Jewish Encyclopedia, VII, p. 461a. 

26 The edition of Hildesheimer (Berlin 1888) p. 47. With a few minor 
variations, p. 14a of the Vienna (1810) edition. 
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unless one has benefited by its light.27 And for this reason do we 
stretch out the hands at the habdalah, to see if there is light or 
not. For since the blessing that we say is not ‘who createst fire,’ 
but ‘who createst the lights of fire,’ if there is light one says 
the blessing, and if there is not one does not. However if one 
sees something else or someone else it is all right.’ 

For the Talmudic material on the Mishnah statement, in 
Ber. 53b, which Kayyara had available, he substitutes the 
material on stretching out the hands. And in addition he links 
the practice up directly with the prescription of the Mishnah. 
Further Kayyara himself does not consider the practice indis- 
pensable for he concludes by stating that if one sees something 
other than his hand or another person that is sufficient and it 
is not necessary to look at the hand. It must then have been a 
common custom in his time. But it is different with the nails. 
Since Natronai mentions them and since Kayyara was his 
contemporary and probably lived at the same place, it is unlikely 
that Kayyara did not know of the practice. It looks as though 
his failure to mention nails is not accidental. And we can feel 
justified in concluding that though he does not at all consider 
looking at the hand objectionable— even though it is not 
indispensable — he certainly is not in favor of the use of the 
nails. 

Saadia (892-942)? who was a rationalist can hardly be 
expected to have taken much stock in looking at the nails. 
Although we have no complete statement of his, we find:3° 
7 sand PMS oT paw b>) WIT BWIA MYyD 39 1) TWN) 
oy Jaw. “And said Mar Rab Saadia: ‘the one who says the 
blessing and those who are sitting stretch out their hands and 
benefit from the light of the lamp over which he has made the 
blessing.’ ”’ 


27 Ber. 53b; but there the order of the statements is reversed. 

It is all right to say the blessing without looking at one’s hands. 

9 892 is the standard date for his birth. See Malter, Saadia Gaon, His 
Life and Works (Philadelphia 1921) p. 25. Mann, on the basis of a Genizah 
fragment, dates his birth between the 30th of March and the 8th of April 
882 (JOR., NS. XI [1920-21]), pp. 423-4. But contrast Malter, J. c., p. 422. 

3¢ Quoted in Isaac ibn Gayyat (11th century) o-1yw mND ANDY yw, Fuerth 
(1861-62), Hilkot Habdalah, p. 16. 
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Hai Gaon (939-1038) deals at some length with the habdalah. 
In a responsum attributed to him we read :3* onbsww on and 
Rw oT ow pa poow +9 b> Sy yon man WNT D732 NT NDIA by 
TP DD) Bina! Vas Aw wand DVS WT) .7797] 
wpad spas pr qobn osm oo by xd adda pros par ny doa ninsp 
WYOW) .MS] TAD VHD (ow Awa wANw joy yaad Ms’ ONS ya nal 
WTI) NY) .12 Jnannd DIT? JOD THT NDD *OIDAWIA wy OD TWIXY Dp 
miqw °9 425m aby man map yaw cD oN omesa wand 
TD CVV WY wD Nn sand MYv Pos wom nan 77? oxxb 
n” sexy xd mean nas m>y on moqaa aynmw. “Of Rab Hai: 
As to your question regarding the blessing over the light. The 
blessing over the light is obligatory upon any one who is enabled 
to tell the difference between two things which cannot otherwise 
be told apart. The early teachers had the custom of looking at 
the lines of the hand until they could tell them apart — for the 
lines are always around and can be told apart at night only by 
light. Therefore it is not necessary to look for anything else to 
know whether ‘one benefits by the light.’3? For once one has 
looked at the lines in his palms he has already benefited.+3 

‘‘And we have heard from the elders that there is in the line 
of the palm of the hand a well-known sign through which one 
can be blessed. 

“Further it is our custom to look at the nails. They say it is 
because they increase and grow constantly.%4 

‘‘Therefore he who wishes to discharge the obligation of this 
blessing must benefit from the light as the early teachers were 
in the habit of doing and thus make himself obligated to pro- 

3t Quoted from Isaac ibn Gayyat, /. c. His version makes the best sense. 
See also opnxin nawn (Lyk 1864), p. 20f.; maiwn ayy (Leipzig 1858) section 
103; Lewin, J. c., p. 126 and notes 25 and 26. 

32 Put in quotes because it is verbatim from Mishnah Ber. VIII, 6. 

33 Lewin, /. c., p. 127 and note 1, regards the material from here to the 
end as an addition of Isaac ibn Gayyat. Even if Lewin is right it just means 
that ibn Gayyat himself had the attitude towards nails that we are ascribing 
to Hai. But I doubt that it is by Gayyat; at least the section from 7357 on 

_can hardly be an addition by him. For why should ibn Gayyat, who is not 
opposed to the use of the nails, of himself add the latter part which, to 
put it mildly, gives preference to the use of the palm. 

34 These two sentences may be a continuation of the previous one and all 
three thus would be asigned to the elders by Hai. 
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nounce the blessing. Also, the deputy of the congregation who 
benefits from the light fulfills the obligation for the 
congregation.” s 

The historical relation and relative importance of the 
RiSonim and the Zekenim who use the palm and of those who 
use the nails is not clear. But we can be reasonably sure that 
Hai is dealing with two well established practices. It is true that 
even though he states definitely that it is proper to follow the 
RiXonim and look at the lines of the hand he does not state that 
he is opposed to looking at the nails.35 But his preference 
certainly is clear. And he has this preference in spite of his 
knowing that there is a very specific superstition connected with 
the use of the palms, that of looking for a favorable omen in 
the lines of the hand. If, in spite of this, he still prefers it to 
the use of the nails, we may gather that the superstition con- 
nected with the nails is worse than that connected with the 
palm. And that superstition can hardly be involved in the 
notion that the nails ‘increase and grow constantly,” for if 
anything that notion is less objectionable than that of looking 
for omens in the palm. So in spite of Hai’s fullness, what the 
superstition about the nails really is and why it is so objection- 
able do not appear. 

But the motive and the objection do appear very bluntly 
and without equivocation in a responsum which seems to have 
originated between 1064 and 1082 :3° anppnw ornetp niawna *nNxD 


3s As the other teachers of Sura — Kayyara, Natronai, Saadia — are or 
appear to be. It need not strike us as strange that Hai may here be possibly 
going counter to what was the common practice at Sura. He often does, but 
just why we do not know. See Marmorstein, REJ., LX XIII (1921), p. 100. 

36 Quoted from Sefer Rabia (ed. Aptowitzer) part II (Jerusalem 1935) 
pp. 245-6. See Lewin, /. c., p. 125f., and consult his notes for the variants. 
I quote only as much of the responsum as Lewin gives, for the other matters 
in it have nothing to do with habdalah. Lewin regards the teSubah as part of 
a collection that was sent by R. Elijah Hakohen the head of the yeshibah in 
Jerusalem and his Ab Bet Din Ebyatar to R. Mosheh ben Meshullam of 
Mayence between 1062 and 1084. See the references he gives (p. 125) and 
add Schechter JQR., old series XIV (1902), pp. 450-452. Lewin surmises, and 
rightly so, that extraneous material got into the responsum through someone 
who either did not know the difference between looking at the palm and at the 
nails, or did not wish to distinguish between the two. Since Lewin is not 
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S123 DN 5S3 poonon MND cite ord)5 WSY Wl Nw MT Ww NY 
arp oxmn mdsan bw pio by on povo wxm oN 
NIT 2 wT Ar maa pans pans by) pws pers by o9d aw 
aaere mg S P97 TWO 7 1317) 
ys ‘wIVA rba3 "bps IVY ATT A OIN|XAa obonon VSW 1779) 
motan a bw aan pma wpe ty %D) Nd mew ty cam by porap 
msp by wins ON °D At pN ww ov anNn. “I have found in the 
responsa of the early teachers: As for your asking’? about our 
practising** divination by being in the habit of looking at our 
nails when we make the blessing ‘who createst the lights of fire’ 
and of pouring water in the habdalah cup and washing our faces 
with it. We will reply in the order you have asked. Behold this 
divination is good and is for the greater part based on Scripture? 
and Aggadot.. .% 


interested in maintaining any theory about habdalah he can be relied on in 
deciding how much of the responsum is genuine and how much spurious. 
Halberstamm in Kcbak’s Ginze Nistarot III (1872), p. 5, note 2, assigns the 
responsum to Joseph Tob Elem (middle of 11th century) in accordance with 
what he finds in Mahzor Vitry (see p. 116-117 of the edition of S. Hurwitz, 
Niirnberg, 1923) and Siddur Rashi. Aptowitzer, op. cit., p. 245, note 4, assigns 
it to Zemah (c. 890) partly because of the occurrence of the strange expression 
onppnw which also occurs in a responsum of Zemah’s. This is, to say the least, 
doubtful. See note 37. I follow Lewin partly because it seems, in spite of 
Hai’s attitude (see p. 353), that to look at the nails was not customary in 
Babylonia and was rather a Palestinian custom (see Lewin’s discussion 
p. 125). 

37 Although I translate onppnw ‘‘as for your asking,’’ the meaning of the 
word is not at all clear, in spite of the fact that Aptowitzer and Halberstamm 
(see note 36) prefer it. See Lewin for the other variants. onppnw is hardly 
the word to refer to questioners. To me the reading given by Halberstamm 
(Ginze Nistarot III [1872], pp. 4-5) ontos onpnew ‘as to your laughing and 
saying that we practice divination’ is to be preferred. See Lauterbach 
“Tashlik,”’ HUCA, vol. XI (1936), p. 268 and note 79. onpnvw could easily 
have been corrupted to a vague onppnv, especially at a later time when 
the customs mentioned in the responsum became so much a part of the life 
of the people that it no longer seemed possible for any one ever to have 
ridiculed them. 

38 Here follow several customs which have nothing to do with habdalah. 

39 What biblical or aggadic passages he is referring to is not evident. 
Can he mean Ezek. 21.26 and p. Ber. VIII, 7, 12c? See Sefer Rabia ed. 
Aptowitzer (Berlin 1913), p. 130 and note 13. 

40 Here follows a discussion of some of the other customs. Mordecai ben 
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“As for our looking at the nails, this is taught in the Mishnah 
in the Babylonian and Palestinian Talmud, ‘one does not say a 
blessing over the lamp until one enjoys its light,’ which means 
until one feels the shining light#* of the habdalah lamp.4 And 
since we have learned so in the Mishnah, this is nothing more 
than divination connected with a religious act.” 

Not only are contradictory statements found in this respon- 
sum, but contradictory terms as well. It is strange that when 
the author — or authors — has a perfectly rational reason for 
using the nails — to feel the light on them — he must tie it up 
with divination. He begins by admitting that there is divination 
involved in the use of the nails but maintains that it is a good 
sort of divination since it has a scriptural and aggadic basis. 
Having admitted this he goes on to point out that there is a 
good reason for looking at the nails— and this reason could 
certainly commend itself to anyone. But he again lapses into 
the superstitious frame of mind when he makes the statement, 
one half of which contradicts the other, that, since we have a 
Mishnaic warrant for the custom, the divination is acceptable 
because it is a mxo bw wim, divination of migwah. Hardly any 
phrase could so outspokenly blend two contradictory words, 
win) the lower, the superstitious and mx» the higher, the rational. 
And that the phrase is coined by one person shows how easy it 
is for one person consciously to carry out an act and be aware 
of the operation of a higher and a lower motive. That he gives 
the reply he does when he knows a good reason for the custom — 
regardless of whether that is the true reason or not — shows how 
deeply rooted the habit is in the lives of the people who practice 
it. Even though others may have laughed at it they still 
practice it. 

Now we can see more clearly why many of those who use 


Hillel (d. 1298) in his comment at the beginning of Yoma adds o’7D11 »D AN) 
PURIT ON Pw 75x by. For the legends about Adam see Ber. 52b; Pes. 53b:; 
Gen. r. XII, 6; Pirke de Rabbi Eli‘ezer ch. 20. 

4* See Ben Jehudah’s Thesaurus 1, 475a. 

“In the version given in Ginze Nistarot, l. c., the latter part of the 
responsum, from 7nN) to mx, is omitted. Apparently for one editor or copyist 
the contradiction here was too glaring. 
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the palm do not use the nails. The former merely involves 
looking for a favorable omen; the latter involves divination. And 
for some reason, which is far from clear, the latter was to them 
more objectionable than the former.‘ 

Although the compilations Sefer Hapardes, Sefer Ha’orah, 
and Siddur Rashi are not by Rashi himself (d. 1105) but by his 
disciples or school, we can get an idea of his attitude or at least 
of that of some of his disciples from these compilations. The 
responsum of Natronai appears in one place in the Pardes with 
a few changes.44 Natronai and the two yeshibas are not 
mentioned. That is not out of the way for at this late date the 
responsum probably had a more universal application than it did 
originally. But in Pardes the quotation does not end as it did 
originally: 722 aon pon primp but 722 pon ps wn. This 
shows that the person who altered the text must have wanted 
to give the impression that it was common not to use the nails — 
not just the practice of the hakamim not to do so, as appears 
from the original. 

The responsum is again quoted in Pardes*’ and this time 
Natronai is mentioned. But there are several significant addi- 
tions and changes. 1739 42) of the original has been changed to 
1719 42) and with good reason. For in the original no procedure 
for using the palm was described and 3719 45>) referred to the 
preceding. But here 71739 723) shows that the author is giving his 
own procedure and the phrase refers to the following: mbnn 
DIpoHa WS WM) JOwWID 3’ns) nnn Ww) wD sind VYOIYASN *)5iD 
WNT 1D MN] N2Dw 77201 Jwn. “‘At first one bends his fingers into 


4 The Rabbis seem to have had less objection to reading omens than to 
practising divination. See Hul. 95b: }o°> w wma paw *» by aN. Dr. Lauterbach 
suggests that this is because reading omens is merely interpreting signs which 
may be given by God, while in practising divination one attempts to get 
information — from God or other powers — which involves a belief in or a 
recognition of the other powers. 

44 Sefer Hapardes, ed. Ehrenreich (Budapest, 1924), p. 30; ed. of Warsaw 
(1870), p. 49a; Likkute Hapardes (Amsterdam 1715), p. 11b-12a. 

4s Ed. Ehrenreich, p. 26; ed. Warsaw, p. 24a; Siddur Rashi (ed. Buber 
and Freimann, Berlin 1911), p. 262f.; Makzor Vitry (ed. Hurwitz, Berlin, 
1889), p. 117 gives as the reason wwab ova pnand. Cf. Sibbole Haleket (ed. 
Buber, Vilna 1886), p. 104. 
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his palm and makes it dark under them. And then he stretches 
them out —and behold it is light where it was dark — and 
makes the blessing, for he has already benefited from the light.” 
To Natronai’s quotation from or reference to Pirke de Rabbi 
Eli‘ezer there is added oniw73 N87 AIT) OI) O25 Jaw Dd which 
appears to be the author’s own reason for the practice found in 
Pirke de Rabbi Eli‘ezer. But what is more significant is that 
for the original conclusion 722 adn ~>:7 PR iD, which gives 
the impression that people other than the hakamim did look at 
their nails, he substitutes the quotation °07 Taw ...°237 own) 
from Halakot Gedolot, which does not mention nails at all 
(see p. 351). Thus he as much as says that, though Pirke de 
Rabbi Eli‘ezer thought that the proper way to enjoy the light is 
to look at the nails, he thinks that the proper way is to stretch 
out the hand or to look at something. Now the reason for the 
insertion of 71N7 7) ...a>mn seems clearer. It is to show that 
the proper procedure is to darken the palm and then let the 
light shine there — not to look at the nails. 

On the other hand Abraham ibn Yarhi (c. 1150) in his 
Hamanhig*" treats the same responsum of Natronai differently. 
He, too, changes the last phrase 732 o2n po PR iD but he 
changes it to 421 422 17 4s. This shows that, in his day and 
place, both practices, that of looking at the palm and at the 
nails, were in vogue. It is true that he does not say definitely 
whether he favors the use of the nails or not. But, whereas the 
original 722 opDN pd PX wD does contradict the statement of 
Pirke de Rabbi Eli‘ezer, Yarhi’s phrase 731 722 p17 48 does 
not.# So it becomes clear that ibn Yarhi substituted for the 


4 But in Sefer Ha’orah (ed. Buber, Lemberg 1905), p. 57f. we find: 
prawn onpsa bonomd mxow stm NN ON MDS Ta Nd OP JPOwD °Dn OWwD? 
3730) OMp oma MN ANTM Awad pes pa pmands. This is quite different in 
spirit from what we have been led to believe about the attitude of Rashi and 
his disciples. Still it is most likely that the former material gives the truer 
picture. It is likely that to look at the nails is a Palestinian practice, while 
not to is Babylonian. Rashi most naturally would follow the latter. Cf. his 
comment to Ta‘an. 10a bot., on 0° 1ya xb onnn end: baa °22 INN IPyMD Sow. 

47 Ed. Goldberg (Berlin 1855), p. 34 top. 

4 Of course he may just be saying that in spite of the insistence of Pirke de 
Rabbi Eli‘ezer on the use of the nails it still is a good custom to use the palm. 
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original phrase, which was opposed to the practice, his own 
phrase which is not. We may therefore gather that he is in 
favor of the practice. 

Quite different in spirit from the previous explanations is the 
one of Meir of Rothenburg (c. 1215-1293) who says: puwpy mn 
tS 1? DS by VPNIVASS ADI NwvTwd snibo DST OTN NI7D3 NYASSA 
TMS OY .mIs) 1553 vbw TST TS JOWID SWI) 17? 753 vd TNT 7S 
APT TON re IND hee ieemuay en ly anibp VNIVASS 51D n>>nna 
moxdna nian YT ANY ana Ovi JD CNN) nonbp N’WYa TDN. 
“The reason one spreads his fingers out at the blessing over the 
lights of the fire is this: When he bends his fingers over the 
palm of his hand the light has no effect over them. When he 
stretches them out it does and thus he benefits. Another reason: 
At first he bends his fingers as though to say ‘Up to now it was 
as though my hands were bound for I was restrained from doing 
work.’ And after that he stretches them out as though to say 
‘from now on my hands are permitted to work’.’’s* 

The first explanation for stretching out the fingers is practi- 
cally what we found in Pardes.** But the second is a highly 
rationalized and enlightened one and is far removed from the 
original crass explanation which took it to be for the purpose of 
looking for a favorable omen. And it is no wonder that with 
such an enlightened attitude there is no reference at all to the 
use of the-nails, which is considered the worse of the two 
superstitions. 

Isaac of Vienna (c. 1200-1270) makes the following statement 
in his ’Or Zarua‘:3 No Tw Ty Tw Sy potan pry awynd moda 
ypmyaxs DID oowan by yaw anxd ormpsa bonomb orm 45) 
pa) jWexav Tw pa pnaw ay mmesm by Dono 1 now sind 
VN TIN NTA JID) 1aw jad. “The procedure to be carried out 
is not to say the blessing over the light until one has benefited 


4% Ono maiwn m>xw, Prag 1608, section n"¥pn. Reprinted with but a few 
slight verbal changes, Budapest 1895. 

so The pun on 4px literally ‘‘to tie, bind,’”’ then ‘“‘forbid” and nq “‘to 
stretch out, untie, release,’’ then ‘‘permit,’’ cannot be rendered in English. 

st See p. 357. 

52 See p. 357, note 43. 

ss Edition of Zhitomir (1862) II, p. 48b. 
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from it and for this reason is it the custom to look at the nails. 
After one has made the blessing over the spices he bends his 
fingers into the hollow of his hand and looks at the nails until 
he can distinguish between the black in the nail and the white 
in it and he then says the blessing ‘who createst the lights of 
fire’! 

With Isaac, looking at the nails in order to benefit from the 
light has replaced looking at the palm which first appeared in 
Natronai’s responsum.*+ Apparently the odium attached to the 
nails has disappeared with him. The second part of his statement 
is much in the manner of that of Pardes,55 but with this im- 
portant difference. Pardes seems to avoid saying that one bends 
the fingers in order to look at the nails — which is, of course, 
a most convenient method. Isaac states that one bends the 
fingers, not, as Pardes takes it, in order to produce a shadow 
which is then lighted up, but in order to tell the difference 
between the black and the white of the nail.s° It seems that to 
him the superstition of looking for a favorable omen in the lines 
of the palm is worse than what might possibly be connected with 
the nails, particularly since he has a rational reason for looking 
at the nails. Further, in his procedure, since he does not mention 
stretching the fingers, the lines of the palm are covered and no 
light gets at them so that they could be used for any sort of 
augury. 

Asher ben Jehiel (c. 1250-1328) unlike his teacher Meir of 
Rothenburg does mention the nails. Discussing Ulla’s comment 
on Mishnah Berakot VIII, 6,57 which runs xonbn pa vow 1D 
smps bw ond xnav bw “light enough to tell the difference 
between a meluzma’* of Tiberias and a meluzma of Sepphoris’’ 


54 See p. 350. 

55 See p. 357. 

s6 Just what he means by the black on the nail is not clear. He may mean 
the dirty parts of the nail, or he may be trying to differentiate between the 
white spots on the nails and the parts that are not white. 

57 Berakot 53b. 

8 yonbo seems to mean coin. See Kraus, Griechische und Lateinische 
Lehnworter etc. (Berlin 1898-1899), vol. II, p. 339b. He compares it with 
voutowa and translates it ‘“Geprage, Miinze [?].’”’ See note 60. 
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he says the following:® poaanw mywa omesa Sonond wm 42 
on wo yavod yao pa vromdy woo mind Soyw mynd aan by 
swad jms pa. ‘For this reason do people observe the custom of 
looking at the nails at the time they make the blessing over 
the light: to show that one could benefit from the light and 
could tell the difference between one coin and another just 
as one tells the difference between nail and flesh.”’ 

Apparently what is at the bottom of Asher’s statement is 
the belief that looking at the light in the nails replaces the 
practice of looking to tell the difference between two coins.” 

Asher’s son Jacob (died before 1340) has little to add to 
what his predecessors had to say. His material was obtained 
from Pirke de Rabbi Eli‘ezer, Natronai, Hai, and his father. 
But he accepts looking at the nails as the common custom for 
he says simply ops. Sonomd pamn.® 

It seems to have remained for David Abudarham (middle of 
14th century), who may have been a pupil of Asher’s son Jacob, 
to give an explanation which combines the use of nails and the 
palm. In commenting on Ber. 53b, as did Asher, he says: 
pon Tw IDX by yadp PA nM) Mow XN 720 by yao pa wis 
sam by porasw nywa 7D2 5"nN~ ops. Sono 1m Jad) mnp Nba 
pons ysunn 72D jaw pimps pa womb) non mamd Soyw mynd 
MND 12 ww yaven TID NITY 15 73). ‘This means between a coin 
of Tiberias which was engraved and between a coin of Sepphoris 
which was smooth without any engraving. And for this reason 
do they have the custom of looking at the nails and afterwards 
at the palm at the time they say the blessing over the light: To 
show that one could benefit from it and tell the difference 
between his nails which correspond to the smooth coin and 


59 Page 70b of the commentaries printed in the back of the Vilna editions 
of Babli. 

60 The parallel to Ulla’s statement in p. Ber. VIII, 7, 12c reads: 37 78 
yaund yavo pa pnand yt xmw 12 xn. It seems to me that the one common 
element in looking at coins and in looking at the nails is that one is using 
shining objects. The practice recommended by Ulla and Hinena may go back 
to some method of divination in which shining objects are used. See p. 364. 

6% Tur, ’Orah Hayyim, 298. 

62 Ed. Warsaw (1877), p. 102. 
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between his pairs which corresponds to the coin that has the 
engraving on it.’’ 

Caro (1488-1575) in his Sulhan ‘Aruk® incorporates the use 
of both the nails and the palm and merely says: bonom> ovam: 
Dimpsa) on mesa. And finally Isserles (c. 1520-1572) in his 
gloss to Caro’s statement adds: nny: por 7 *37_x3 my wr 
MDI OY [INDS2 ANI IkY 7 sind NIYASNi7 mpd vw) byow mete) ha) 
DIpay Mmysse7 1p aN Nd) noms naa. “One should look at the 
nails of the right hand and hold the cup in the left. One should 
curve the fingers into the palm of the hand for then he can see 
the nails and the palm at one glance. One should not look at 
the inside of the finger tips.’ This looks like a compromise in 
which both the nails and the palm are seen at the same time, 
while the line in the palm to which there is some objection is 
covered up.° 


CONCLUSION 


We have traced the history of the custom of looking at one’s 
nails during the habdalah ceremony at the outgoing of the 
Sabbath through a period lasting many centuries. We have 
found that the attitudes towards the custom vary all along the 
scale from opposition to acceptance. From some of our evidence 
it seems that the more enlightened the teachers were the more 
opposed they were to it. After the varying attitudes expressed 
themselves during a long period the custom finally found its way 
into the Sulhan ‘Aruk and became a fixed part of the habdalah.® 

We have also found a variety of explanations for the custom 
—some more enlightened, some less enlightened, some highly 
rationalized, some starkly crude. It is impossible to decide which 


% ’Orah Hayyim 298, 3. 

64 He refers to Zohar (Amsterdam 1805), BereSit vol. I, 20b-21a and 
Vayakhel, vol. II, 208a—b. 

6 See Magen Abraham (Abraham ben Hayyim Halevi Gumbiner, 
1635-1683) to Sulhan ‘Aruk ad loc. 

6 See Kurrein, Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Juden- 
tums, vol. LXX (1926), pp. 46-47. 
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of the explanations is the more fundamental. But the only one 

- that satisfactorily explains the varying attitudes and the various 
rationalizations is the one which regards looking at the nails as 
a means of divination. We know that it has always been common 
to practice divination by looking at bright and shiny objects.” 
Further we know that the time at the outgoing of the Sabbath 
has been and still is considered an appropriate time to ask for a 
favorable and lucky week.® It is therefore not at all out of place 
for people to practice some form of divination at the outgoing 
of the Sabbath. 

Who were the objects of this divination? What power or 
powers was it aimed to effect? 

We have very few clues, but what little evidence” there is 
points to only one answer. 

A Baraita found in Sanhedrin 101a reads: o¥72 -7w) JOwW Ww 
parsnw 25D dbx yaa biswd panmw. “One may consult spirits” of 
oil and eggs because they are unreliable.’’7! Rashi commenting 
on yw "Ww says you mw ynd opr yow o> by pharww ow mwyD w 


67 See Ezek. 21.26: oop oop> ova77n *w wena 7770 on bx baa 750 Dy »D 
7332 mN7 oD Ina bxw orxna dpbp. See the modern commentaries ad loc. One 
should note that it is the king of Babylon who is represented here as resorting 
to divination. See p. 351 and notes 36 and 46. 

6 See, for example, 77172 7Dw 7D (Rédelheim 1835), 150b-151a; 770 
mwn 555 mbon (Amsterdam 1852), 135a—137a; baw’ mbsn a4 (Krotoschin 
1853), 248-250; bxw nay ap ed. S. Baer (Rédelheim 1868), 103b ff. 

69 This material is all given by Daiches in his very stimulating and inter- 
esting monograph Babylonian Oil Magic in the Talmud and in the later Jewish 
Literature (Jews’ College Publications, No. 5, London 1913), pp. 7, 9, 14, 
28-31, 35. He thinks that nail magic may be at the bottom of the custom of 
looking at the nails (p. 31, note 1). 

7 The correct reading may be wv demons. See Rabbinowitz, Dikduke 
Soferim to Sanhedrin, p. 306. 

7 The translation does not represent the text quoted. parsov "DD Nbx 
cannot be translated and must be a conflate reading arising »arapv DD and 
parsow xbx; so Rabbinowitz, /. c., note 9. The first reading implies that there 
is no harm in consulting these spirits because they do not tell the truth anyhow. 
Hence the author of such a reading is more enlightened and does not take 
divination seriously. The second reading implies that it is not wrong to practice 
divination but that one should be careful because of the possibility of being 
misled. Hence its author takes divination more seriously. Contrast Daiches, 
op. cit. 
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jm ‘Aw wm. “There is a practice involving demons in which 
they are consulted through oil, and they are called spirits of 
oil — that is, spirits of the thumb.’’” Rashi again mentions the 
spirits of the thumb in a comment on a statement of Abaye in 
Sanhedrin 67b: Ww xiox TPT “‘he who is particular about the 
instrument he uses is a demon:” »> xba 327 mwyd dy Kw 
PDASY DID AW) DNwW Inpw Pod PI°eISwW MA WwW WWI WT mind AW 
maizt bw o> “he who cannot do anything without the instru- 
ment needed for that thing —- for example spirits of the thumb 
who require a knife with a black handle, and spirits of the cup 
who require a glass cup.” 

David Kimhi (1160—c. 1235) commenting on Ezek. 21.26 
where divination is described has the following: mwyon ar dor 
yp pwd, pronow wim dpbp ow xd som wo dSpbp wimp oppa 
M22 ONMw wD oDpT ~>ya 1a pom INO PAA Maw ay pn Sma 
7333 ONT 7D) AN? 7D) -POI ON 7D) pM’sT mvAAd psa 7 
moana > ww. “All this is part of the work of divination — kzlkel 
here meaning the same as it does in Eccl. 10.10 ‘and he does not 
sharpen the edge’ — and what they do is to sharpen and polish 
the iron surface of the tip of the arrow until it gets very bright. 
Diviners look into it just as they look at the thumb of the hand 
for the sake of the nail, because of the nail’s brightness. They 
also look the same way at a sword, a mirror, and the liver too 
because it has a shining surface.”’ 

One of the late medieval texts published by Daiches is 
intended for the j72 -"w. In this text the instructions for the 
diviner are wp¥2 avTA jyin Sandy “let the lad look well at his 
nail.”’ The formula the lad recites is } Wx "Ww o>dy on yawn 
“T adjure you, spirits of the nail.’’ And these spirits are instructed 
mt yW|Xa poo 7ba7 wanw “You bring your king Mimon in this 
nail.’’73 


7 See p. 349, note 15. 

73 Daiches also gives several texts addressed to 45 >> spirits of the palm 
(pp. 16, 18, 19, 22) and one addressed to 01D ‘Ww, spirits of the cup. This sug- 
gests to me that divination originally was the chief object of most of the 
methods of performing the habdalah ceremonies as they are first listed in 
Pirke de Rabbi Eli‘ezer (see p. 348): One used the palm or hand in order to 
divine by the spirits of the palm and hand; the cup in order to divine by the 
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In all this evidence the nails are connected with other bright 
and shiny objects and the spirits of nails are connected with 
the spirits of other shiny objects. 

Is it then unwarranted to assume that the divination prac- 
ticed at the outgoing of the Sabbath by looking at one’s nails 
was intended for the spirits of the nails? 


spirits of the cup, and nails in order to divine by the spirits of the nails. It is 
even possible that the wine which is used served to enable one to get a reflec- 
tion of the light in it and divine that way. Perhaps the wine replaced oil 
which was more original but also more objectionable because of its wide- 
spread use in Babylonia. See Daiches, passim. These are of course only sug- 
gestions which need much more investigation. 

There are a few passages in the Talmuds which make it appear that the 
people and authorities had some notions about the looking at shining objects 
at the outgoing of the Sabbath for the purpose of divination. Those refer- 
ring to the use of coins (see p. 361) may suggest this. So does Johanan’s 
statement A7ypa AD) DIDa AD ANT YY Nw ID (p. Ber. VIII, 7, 12c). 

Furthermore it looks as though the observance of the custom of looking 
at the nails was more in vogue in Palestine than in Babylonia (see p. 348). 
But that may indicate that the custom was really indigenous to Babylonia 
(see Daiches, p. 31) and was more widespread there and for that reason had 
to be opposed all the harder by the teachers. While in Palestine, where it was 
not indigenous, such opposition was not necessary. 
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dts influences juives et chrétiennes sur les jefines pratiqués 

dans l|’Islam ont plusieurs fois occupé les orientalistes. 
Sans vouloir répéter ici une bibliographie qu’on trouvera 
facilement dans les manuels et l’ Encyclopédie del’ Islam, signalons 
seulement les notes précieuses de Goldziher’ et de Wensinck? 
se référant a la question. 

Un dépouillement systématique des matériaux du hadit 
relatifs aux Juifs que nous avons tenté, nous a permis de com- 
pléter sur quelques points les résultats des recherches antérieures. 
Aussi nous permettrons—nous de tracer un tableau d’ensemble 
du probléme en nous fondant principalement sur les plus anciens 
recueils de traditions (les six livres canoniques, de Buhari, Mus- 
lim, Abi Dawud, Nas@’i, Tirmidi, Ibn MAja et le Musnad 
Ahmed), le Muwatta de MAlik, sans négliger les Tabagdét d’Ibn 
Sa‘d et le Tafsir de Tabari. Le recueil pratique qu’est le Muh- 
tasar Kanz al-‘Ummél, (imprimé en marge du Musnad Ahmed), 
ainsi que les commentaires les plus autorisés, tels celui de Qast- 
alani sur Buhari, de Nawawi sur Muslim et de Zurq4ni sur le 
Muwatta nous ont également fourni mainte donnée utile. 


I. De méme que le judaisme, |’Islam admet pleinement la 
vertu expiatoire du jefine.s Selon Hudayfa, le prophéte aurait dit: 
“V’homme qui se laisse entrainer au péché a cause de sa famille, 


« “Usages juifs d’aprés la littérature religieuse des Musulmans,” REJ. 
XXVIII, 1894, pp. 80-84. 

2 Mohammed en de Joden te Medina, Leyde, 1908, pp. 120 suivv., 125, 
126-130. 

3 Une série de traditions la-dessus chez Nasd’t (le Caire 1312) I, 30 suiv., 
313suiv. Quant aujudaisme, il yalieudetenircompte de la restriction de Biichler 
(Studies in Sin and Atonement, p. 351): dans l’esprit des rabbins, c’est toujours 
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sa fortune et son voisin, voit sa faute expiée par trois moyens: la 
priére, le jefine et !’aum6ne.’’4 Ces paroles ont une ressemblance 
frappante avec une phrase rabbinique, attestée dans la Genése- 
Rabba et ailleurs,‘et qui a connu une grande fortune dans la 
liturgie juive du Nouvel-An et du Kippour: “[R. Yfdan au nom 
de R. Eléazar:] trois choses annulent le jugement (divin): la 
priére, l’auméne et la pénitence.’’s 

Le Coran et le jefine, lit-on ailleurs, intercédent pour le 
croyant et Dieu accueille leur intercession. ° 

Un hadit trés répandu d’Aba Hurayra enseigne qu’a I|’entrée 
du mois de Ramadan le Paradis s’ouvre (variante: les portes de 
la miséricorde s’ouvrent) |’enfer se ferme, les satans sont gar- 
rottés.’ 

L’ouverture des portes du ciel ou de la miséricorde est un 
motif bien connu de la liturgie juive, fondé principalement sur 
le parallélisme entre le sanctuaire d’ici-bas et le sanctuaire 
céleste.® 


Dieu qui accorde le pardon, ce n’est que par concision qu’on parle de l’expiation 
procurée par le Kippour. Cette remarque, juste dans le fond, n’a qu’une 
portée théorique: la masse des croyants pense obtenir le pardon a meilleur 
compte. 

4 Bubart (éd. Krehl), Sawm, 3 (I, 473); cf. Qastalani (éd. Biilaq, 1304), 
III, 347-348, ot le commentateur essaie de résoudre la contradiction entre ce 
hadét et cet autre: ‘‘Toute oeuvre pie a vertu expiatrice, sauf le jetine; le 
jefine m’appartient et c’est moi qui le récompense.” V. zbid. III, 34, 354; 
I, 480 on a en plus des trois moyens d’expiation ‘‘ordonner le bien et empécher 
ce qui est réprouvé,”’ phrase musulmane banale qui n’appartient certainement 
pas au texte primitif. 

5 Gen. r. éd. Theodor, ch. XLIV, p. 434; v. les paralléles et les variantes 
dans le commentaire de |’éditeur, p. 434-435. 

6 Musnad Ahm. 11, 174 (‘Abdallah b. ‘Amr b. al-‘As). 

7 Musnad Ahm. II, 230; Buh. Sawm, 5 (I, 474); Muslim (le Caite 1329- 
1333) III, 121; Tirmidi? (Bilag, 1292) I, 132; Ibn Maja, Sunan (le Caire 1280) 
I, 232; Nasa’i I, 298-300; cf. Qastal., III, 350-351 qui cite les interprétations 
des commentateurs sur le sens de l’ouverture du paradis et la fermeture de 
l’enfer; certains docteurs prennent cela au figuré, puisque le croyant tant 
qu’il est en vie n’y gagne pas en bonheur. Ces subtilités prouvent que le 
hadtt n’a pas été compris par les générations postérieures. 

8 Portes de l’enfer, v. ‘Erfib. 19a, cf. Suk. 32b, et plusieurs passages des 
apocryphes et de /’Eschatologie samaritaine, signalés par Volz, Die Eschatologie 
der juidischen Gemeinde im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter, Tiibingen, 1934, p. 329; 
au sujet des portes du paradis v. zbid., p. 145. J’ignore, par contre, si les ex- 
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La croyance a la suspension des peines de l’enfer se retrouve 
également dans le judaisme, mais elle s’y référe au sabbat.° 


II. Depuis la fixation du calendrier juif, au quatriéme siécle, 
observation directe de la lune et les calculs prenant pour base 
cette observation étaient abolis. Chez les Musulmans le principe 
de l’observation reste en vigueur. 

Un hadit, abondamment attesté, semble opposer le comput 
musulman aux autres méthodes de calcul. Ibn ‘Omar transmet 
au nom du prophéte: ‘‘Nous sommes une communauté d’illettrés 
[umma ’ummiyya] nous n’écrivons, ni ne calculons. Le mois 
est comme cela et comme cela et comme cela (il montra ses dix 
doigts trois fois, en recourbant, la troisiéme fois, le pouce).’’'° 


III. Entre judaisme et Islam, il y a désaccord en ce qui con- 
cerne plusieurs modalités du jefine, désaccord qui s’exprime 
diversement dans le hadit. Le Coran (II,187[183]) permet de 
manger et de boire toute la nuit, jusqu’a ce que, au crépuscule, 
on puisse distinguer un fil blanc d’un fil noir. Cette disposition 
répond a la régle rabbinique (M. Ber. I,2) selon laquelle on 


BN 


peut réciter le Sema‘ du matin a partir du moment ow I’on dis- 
tingue entre le bleu et le blanc. 

Mais la tradition musulmane est presque unanime 4a rejeter 
cette interprétation et a rapporter le verset a la distinction entre 
la noirceur de la nuit et la blancheur du jour." Ici encore la 
possibilité d’une tendance antijuive n’est point exclue. 


pressions Sa‘aré Samayim et 5. rahamim sont attestées dans l’ancienne 
littérature rabbinique. 

9 Cette croyance se rencontre aussi dans le fad?t, appliquée naturellement 
au vendredi, cf. Gazali, hyd, |. III, ch. 5, § 1 (1, 188) [déja dans Qdt al-qulib 
I, 96]. 

% Muslim, /. c., p. 124; Buhari (Qastalani) III, 357 et les chapitres cor- 
respondants des autres recueils. Sur le geste exprimant le chiffre (=29) cf. 
Goldziher, ZDMG LXI, 756 suivv.; J. B. Lemoine, Revue des Etudes Isla- 
miques, 1932, p. 1-58; A. Fischer, Islamica V1, 1933, 48 suivv. (bibliographie 
Dao): 

1 Buh. Sawm, 16(I, 477-478); Musl., J. c., p. 128; Abi Dawud I, 235; Tirm. 
II, 161; Tabart, Tafsér, II, 96-101; cf. Goldziher, REJ, 1. c., p. 81, qui insiste 
sur un autre aspect de la question: il est méritoire de manger la nuit du jefine 
avant l’aube (cf. Musl., /. c., p. 130-131; Nasa’i, I, 305). 
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Pour la rupture du jetine il y a également désaccord entre les 
Musulmans et les ‘“‘gens du Livre.’’ Le hadit recommande de le 
rompre aussi vite que possible, dés le coucher du soleil, et l’on 
fait dire au prophéte: ‘‘les hommes demeureront dans le bien tant 
qu’ils hateront la rupture du jefine. r 

Ailleurs8 on lit au nom d’Abfi Hurayra: “‘la religion ne ces- 
sera pas d’étre victorieuse tant que les gens hateront la rupture 
du jefine car les Juifs et les Chrétiens la retardent’’. On va méme 
jusqu’a faire de cette recommandation un hadit qudsi, c’est a 
dire une tradition que Mohammed est censé avoir regu de Dieu 
(cf., dans le judaisme, ‘roo mwob azbn): “Mes serviteurs 
préférés sont ceux qui hatent le plus la rupture du jefine.’””™ 

La rupture du jefine suspend actuellement toutes les inter- 
dictions qui pésent sur le Musulman pendant la journée. II n’en 
était pas ainsi au début de l’Islam, plus exactement au début de 
la période médinoise de l’activité du prophéte. On lit, en effet, 
dans le Coran (11,187 [183]): ‘‘Il vous est permis, dans la nuit du 
jefine, d’avoir commerce avec vos femmes; elles sont un vétement 
pour vous, et vous un vétement pour elles; Allah sait que vous 
avez trahi vos Ames; il a fait retour sur vous et vous a pardonné. 
Maintenant ayez des rapports avec elles et réclamez ce que Dieu 
vous a destiné, mangez et buvez jusqu’a ce que vous puissiez 
distinguer le fil blanc du fil noir a l’aube’’ etc. 

La tradition n’est pas avare d’explications concernant ce 
verset. 


12 


» Buh. (Qast.) III, 393 ot Qastalani citant des textes d’Abii Dawud et 
d’autres fait observer que le jefine des gens du Livre a aussi un terme: le lever 
des étoiles. I] n’est pas, en soi, réprouvé qu’un Musulman continue a je(iner 
jusque-la, a condition qu’il ne le fasse pas volontairement. Cette interdiction 
s’apparente 4 celle de retarder la priére du soir (al-magrib) jusqu’au moment 
ou les étoiles paraissent, cf. Goldziher, J. c., p. 84-85, (v. aussi Oat al-qulib, 
le Caire 1351 {1932] I, 40). 

3 Abi D. I, 235, cf. Musnad A. II, 39; Ibn Maja I, 267; Goldziher, J. c., 
p. 81-82. 

“4 Tirmidi I, 135 (Aba Hurayra); qualifié de gartb. Ailleurs on reléve 
cependant un had?ét relatant que ‘Omar et ‘Otman attendaient en Ramadan 
pour faire la priére du magrib que la nuit fat noire et rompaient le jefine aprés 
cette priére. La transmission de cette tradition est critiquée, car Humayd 
b.‘Abd al-RahmAn, le dernier chainon de l’isndd n’a pas pu étre témoin ocu- 
laire du fait qu’il rapportait. 
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Les rapports charnels étaient interdits dans les nuits de jefine 
et si aprés la priére de la ‘atama (qu’on doit dire aprés le coucher 
du soleil) quelqu’un s’endormait, il ne pouvait plus manger s’il 
se réveillait dans la nuit. Mais comme des incidents s’étaient 
produits (un Musulman, privé de nourriture pendant plus de 
vingt-quatre heures, se trouva mal le deuxiéme jour; ‘Omar et 
d’autres transgressérent l’interdiction des rapports sexuels), Allah 
révéla le verset précité.*5 

Une tradition de Suddi (chez Tabari) dit ceci: le Ramadan 
était prescrit aux Chrétiens. I] leur était interdit de manger et 
de boire aprés avoir dormi, et d’avoir commerce avec leurs 
femmes pendant le mois de Ramadan. Les Musulmans com- 
mencérent par les imiter, puis a la suite des incidents que l’on 
connait, le Coran en disposa autrement. 

Un texte d’Abfi Dawud fait dire 4 Ibn ‘Abbas qu’a |’époque 
du prophéte on regardait comme illicite de prendre de la nour- 
riture ou d’avoir des rapports avec les femmes aprés la priére 
‘atama et |’on jefinait jusqu’au lendemain soir. 

Ce qui ressort avec évidence de ces matériaux, c’est que la 
suspension du jefine et des restrictions qu’il impose, accordée 
par le Coran pour toute la nuit, constitue une innovation et un 
allégement par rapport aux régles du jefine suivies par les Juifs 
et les Chrétiens. 


* Buhari (Qastalani) III, 361-362; Abii Dawud I, 231 suiv.; Tabari, 
Tafsir, II, 91 suivv. Le nom du Musulman, dont l’infraction a causé la ré- 
vélation du verset, est transmis avec beaucoup de variantes dont on trouve 
une bonne partie dans le commentaire de Jabart et le relevé chez Qastalani, 
III, 361. Selon Ibn Sa‘d II, 2,102, ‘Omar, déja calife, s’accuse d’avoir trans- 
gressé l’interdiction des relations charnelles dans une journée de jefine et c’est 
‘Ali qui le tire d’embarras. Cette tradition a tout l’air d’avoir été inventée 
pour la plus grande gloire d‘Ali. 

Chez Abii Dawud, I, 237, Abi Hurayra raconte qu’un homme a regu 
l’autorisation d’avoir commerce avec sa femme en jefinant, alors qu’un autre 
se l’est vu refuser: le premier était un homme 4gé, le second un jeune homme. 
Ce hadit n’a qu’un intérét pittoresque, puisque la conversion d’Abfi Hurayra 
a eu lieu A un moment, oti la question a dfi étre réglée depuis longtemps par 
la révélation que nous connaissons. Pour la chronologie de cette partie de la 
sourate II, cf. Néldeke-Schwally, Geschichte des Korans, I* partie, p. 178 
suivv.: le morceau serait de l’an 2, mais le verset portant adoucissement des 
rigueurs du jefine serait une addition postérieure. 
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Il est cependant plus difficile de dire si le régime, modifié par 
le Coran, est d’origine juive ou chrétienne. Le Ramadan n’est pas 
d’origine juive; il est presque hors de doute que c’est |’adaptation 
du Caréme.'° 

Comme dans l’ancienne Eglise en général, et dans les églises 
orientales en particulier, le je(ine n’était rompu qu’une seule fois 
par jour dans la soirée, il n’y a aucune difficulté a admettre que 
la régle musulmane ait été primitivement la méme.'? Mais comme 
nous le verrons tout a l’heure, |’Islam avait adopté le jefine juif 
avant d’emprunter le caréme aux Chrétiens. Est-il donc illégitime 
de présumer que le texte cité d’Abfii Dawud fait allusion 
a la coutume juive de jefiner depuis la veille au soir jusqu’au 
lendemain? 

Nous ne le pensons pas, pour deux raisons. 

L’interdiction de manger aprés avoir dormi est clairement 
énoncée dans le Talmud, b.Ta‘an., 12a, en bas. 

En second lieu, il convient-de remarquer que le régime sévére 
du jefine, aboli par le Coran, doit nécessairement coincider avec 
la période qui ne connaissait pas encore les cinq priéres ca- 
noniques. Par conséquent, la ‘atama, désignée dans les textes 
comme limite de la rupture du jefine, est la troisiéme priére, 
celle du soir (dans I’hypothése, trés plausible, qui admet, dans 
l’Islam primitif, trois priéres journaliéres, empruntées aux Juifs). 
Dés lors nous rejoignons la pratique juive qui, encore aujord’hui, 
fait commencer les jefines principaux (Kippour et 9 Ab) la veille 
au soir, avant l’heure de la priére de Ma‘ariv. 

Quoi qu’il en soit, les différences entre le jefine musulman 
et le jetine judéo-chrétien ressortent assez nettement des ma- 
tériaux traditionnels: rupture du jefine dés le coucher du soleil et 
non aprés la tombée de la nuit, suspension du régime du jetine 
jusqu’a l’aurore dont le lever est établi d’une autre maniére que 
chez les Juifs et enfin, probablement, rejet du comput astro- 


© Ce qui n’empéche pas qu’en l’instituant Mohammed ait encore été 
guidé par certaines idées d’origine juive, cf. Goitein, “Zur Entstehung des 
Ramadans’”’ (Der Islam XVIII, 1929, p. 189-195). 

7 Sur le jefine dans l’ancienne Eglise, v. Dictionnaire de Théologie Catho- 
lique, artt. ‘‘Abstinence” et ‘‘Caréme’”’ (t. II, col. 1732 sur la rupture unique 
du jefine). 
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nomique et maintien du calcul empirique de la fin du mois de 
jetine. 

A ces différences il s’en ajoute d’autres que je me contente de 
signaler, parce que, autant que je voie, elles ne sont pas senties 
par la tradition comme altérations voulues de coutumes juives ou 
chrétiennes. 

Si la majorité des traditions désapprouve qu’on se fasse poser 
des ventouses quand on jefine, il y en a qui le considérent permis 
et Ibn ‘Abbas affirme que le prophéte l’a fait tout en jefinant. 
On trouve également des traditions favorables a l’emploi du 
kohl, d’autres qui permettent de vomir pour faciliter la digestion, 
de se laver, de se rincer la bouche, d’employer le stwék (cure- 
dents), d’embrasser sa femme."® 


IV. C’est un fait établi depuis longtemps que le jefine du 10. 
Muharram, dit ‘A Siérd@, n’est autre chose que le Yom-Kippour 
juif. I] n’en sera pas moins instructif de reprendre en détail 
l’examen des traditions qui s’y référent. 

Pour la commodité de |’exposé je suivrai en gros l’ordre des 
traditions dans le recueil de Muslim, qui se retrouvent du reste 
dans presque toutes les collections que j’ai eu l’occasion de 
dépouiller. 

Muslim III,146 suiv. (‘Urwa <‘A’i¥a) : le jetine de 1"AStra était 
observé par les qoréichites dans la jéhiliyya (paganisme arabe). 
Lorsque le Ramadan fut prescrit l’‘A8ara devint facultatif. Cer- 
taines versions de ce hadit ne disent pas que le prophéte ait 
observé ce jefine, d’autres affirment au contraire que le prophéte 
l’a prescrit jusqu’a I|’institution du Ramadan et I’a rendu alors 
facultatif.% 


% V., par ex., Abi Dawud I, 236-237; Ibn Maja I, 264-265; Ibn Sa‘d I, 2, 
170. Malik (ap. Zurqani [le Caire 1279] II, 103-104) permet la pose des ven- 
touses a condition qu’elle ne provoque pas une faiblesse de nature 4 faire 
rompre le jetine. 

1% Cf. Buh. Sawm, 1 (1, 473); Buh. (Qast.) III, 422 (Qast.) signale ce 
hadtt chez Nasa’i; Buh. Tafsir sur Cor. I, 178 [173] (chez Qast. VII, 22-23). 
Buh., Hajj, 47 (I, 402) ajoute: c’était le jour ot l’on mettait la couverture a 
la Ka‘ba. D’aprés un hadit d’‘Ikrima, cité par Zurqani, I, 105-106 les Qoréych- 
ites s’imposérent de jefiner en ce jour-la en expiation d’un grand péché qu’ils 
avaient commis. Ce hadit a été forgé sans doute en vue de créer un motif au 
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Un peu plus loin on nous fait cependant entendre un tout 
autre son de cloche. 

Muslim, zbid., p. 149 suiv. Arrivé 4 Médine, le prophéte con- 
state que les Juifs jefinent le jour de!’ ‘A&frA. Interrogés sur le 
motif du jetine, ils répondent: ‘‘c’est le jour en lequel Dieu donna 
la victoire sur Pharaon 4 Moise et aux enfants d’Israél”. Mo- 
hammed leur réplique: ‘‘nous avons plus de droits sur Moise que 
vous’’, et il prescrit de jefiner en ce jour-la.”° 

P.150 (<Abfi Masa al-AS8‘ar?). L’‘Asara était chez les Juifs un 
jour vénéré, un jour de féte. Le prophéte dit; ‘‘c’est 4 vous de 
jefiner en ce jour.’ 

Selon le méme Abfi Misa, les Juifs de Haybar faisaient, en ce 
jour, mettre 4 leurs femmes leurs plus belles parures. 

Le motif indiqué par les Juifs pour la célébration de 1‘Asara 
mérite d’étre relevé. Il est sGrement apocryphe, puisque la chro- 
nologie biblique ne permet pas de rapprocher le Kippour d’aucun 
épisode de la sortie d’Egypte. I] s’agit donc d’une invention 
musulmane nettement tendancieuse, en tant qu’elle é6te a ‘A. 
son caractére proprement juif et permet ainsi aux Musulmans de 
l’annexer. Du méme ordre est la tradition qui fait sortir Noé de 
l’arche le jour de 1‘A&fira, ce qui constitue également une déro- 
gation a la chronologie biblique.”” Remarquons, du reste, que pris 
en soi, le procédé de grouper le plus grand nombre possible de 
faits marquants d’histoire ancienne autour d’un jour célébre dans 
le présent n’est nullement étranger au judaisme;c’est méme un 
cliché midraSique assez banal (employé pour le Kippour lui- 


prétendu jetine paien de l’‘A8fra, mais son auteur a peut-étre voulu le rapporter 
aux violations des mois sacrés qui se produisirent, d’aprés la tradition, pendant 
la jeunesse de Mohammed. V. encore Abfi D. I, 243; Ibn M. I, 271-272. 

2 Cf. Buh. Manéqib, 52 (III, 51-52); Buh. (Qast.) III, 422 suivv.; Abd 
Dawud I, 243. 

IB ibe Mani, 52 (III, 51) a la clause suivante ‘‘nous sommes plus 
dignes de jetiner ce jour-la.”’ Qast. (J. c.) dénature le sens de ce had#t. Du fait 
que les Juifs considéraient |’‘A8ara comme ‘éd (féte), il conclut que les Juifs 
n’y jefinaient pas et c’est pour ne pas faire comme eux que le prophéte pre- 
scrivit de jefiner. Pure construction de casuiste, fondée sur l’interdiction de 
jefiner, édictée pour les deux ‘fd de |’Islam: fitr et féte des Sacrifices. 

22 V. Ibn Sa‘d I, 1, 17; cf. déja Geiger, Was hat Mohammed etc. 2¢ éd. p. 37 
(en note). 
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méme, pour R6S-Has8andh, le 9 Ab, la Paque etc.) : son emploi en 
polémique musulmane est une excellente illustration du réle joué 
par les convertis juifs et les Musulmans, connaisseurs des tradi- 
tions des “gens du Livre’, dans l’élaboration de la polémique 
et de l’exégése. 

Une autre facon d’atténuer le caractére juif de |"Axfra était 
de préter au prophéte |’intention de lui substituer un autre jour. 
Selon certains hadit (Muslim, p. 151), le prophéte aurait jetiné 
le 9 Muharram, ou tout au moins, il avait l’intention de le faire, 
mais il mourut avant le retour de la date. I] aurait pris cette 
décision, lorsqu’il apprit (aprés neuf ans de séjour 4 Médine) que 
1‘Asara était une féte juive (un hadit dit méme, chrétienne)! 
Le caractére tendancieux de ces traditions saute aux yeux. 

Le jetine de 1’‘ASfra n’est pas uniformément apprécié par la 
tradition musulmane. Nous avons déja vu qu’ily avait un 


23 V. Abii D. I, 243; Tirmid? I, 145, ot Ibn ‘Abbas dit: “‘jefinez le neuf et 
le dix et faites a l’encontre des Juifs.”” (Cf. encore Goldziher, /. c., p. 82-83) 
D’aprés un hadét d’Ibn Maja (I, 272), le prophéte voulut prendre cette mesure 
de peur de se tromper sur la date exacte de 1’‘A&tira, donc non pour s’ opposer 
au Juifs; la coutume de célébrer deux jours de féte au lieu d’un seul, a cause 
de l’incertitude du calendrier, est connu dans le judaisme et demeure en 
vigueur encore aujourd’hui. 

En commentant le passage respectif du Muwatta (ot le jefine d’‘ASara 
est donné comme facultatif, mais recommandé comme oeuvre pie) Zurqani 
(II, 104 suivv.) réunit quelques données intéressantes. Selon Ibn Durayd, 
‘ASfra n’est pas un mot préislamique, opinion qu’on réfute par le hadit 
d’‘AiSa, signalé ci-dessus. Un autre grammairien (Dahhak) sait justifier pa- 
des raisons philologiques la fixation de |’‘ASara au 9 du mois, en tirant argu- 
ment de la locution bédouine: waradat ’al ’tbil ‘iSran “les chameaux descen- 
dirent 4 l’abreuvoir le neuvieme jour” [aprés avoir bu]. La tendance est mani- 
feste, et l’explication d’un mot d’emprunt par !’arabe est courante en lexi- 
cologie. ‘“Iyad et Nawawi rejettent cette explication de méme qu’un hadit 
d’Ibn ‘Abbas qui veut que le prophéte ait jefiné le 9. Cela est faux, disent-ils, 
car d’aprés un autre kadit le prophéte est mort avant d’avoir exécuté son 
projet de jetiner le 9. S’il a voulu agir de la sorte, cela pouvait étre pour deux: 
raisons: selon MAlik, Safi‘? et Ahmed b. Hanbal le jefine du 9 et 10 est recomr 
mandé pour ne pas ressembler aux Juifs qui célébrent le 10, selon d’autres 
pour écarter tout risque d’erreur quant a la date. Zurqani donne la préference 
a la premiére raison. 

Selon Qastalani (III, 423 suiv.) qui réunit les opinions des grands docteurs 
sur le jefine du 9 et 10 Muharram, Ahmed b. Hanbal recommande de jefiner 
le 9, 10 et 11 et de faire a l’encontre des Juifs. 
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certain flottement quant a ses origines et ses rapports avec le 
Ramadan. 

Le hadit note que certains Musulmans ne I’ont pas observé, 
notamment ‘Abdallah b.‘Omar et ‘Abdallah b.Mas‘fid%; ce der- 
nier, lit-on chez Ibn Sa‘d,?5 jefinait peu; en effet, il préférait la 
priére au jefine; or le jefine |’affaiblissait et il s’en trouvait géné 
pour la priére; une autre tradition affirme néanmoins”® qu’il 
jefinait lundi et jeudi (v. plus bas). 

Les textes portent ici une variante significative: les uns 
disent: ‘‘le prophéte a abandonné le jefine de 1‘Asira” d’autres 
‘Je jefine de 1‘AX@ra a été abandonné”. La premiére variante 
semble laisser 4 la conscience de chaque Musulman de jefiner ou 
ne pas jefiner en ce jour; le deuxiéme tend a représenter la cou- 
tume comme entiérement désuéte. 

Selon un hadit de Jabir b.Samura,”’ le prophéte avait insisté, 
avant la révélation du Ramadan, sur la stricte observation de 
1’‘A&8fra; ensuite il cessa. Zuhri?’ enseigne que le calife Mu‘Awiya 
a rapporté dans une futba, prononcée a Médine, que le prophéte 
jeGnait en ce jour, sans y forcer personne. 

Nous avons, en outre, des kadit d’Abfi Hurayra”? (ce nom est 
une garantie trés sérieuse d’inauthenticité) qui recommandent de 
jefiner au mois de Muharram pendant lequel l’abstinence est 
presque aussi méritoire qu’en Ramadan. Une version chez 
Tirmidis° ajoute: “‘parce que dans ce mois il y a un jour en lequel 
Dieu réadmit certaines gens dans sa grace et il en fera autant 
pour d’autres,’”’s* allusion a 1’‘A¥@ra, donc A Kippour, 4 moins 


x 


qu’on n’ait affaire 4 une allusion encore plus précise au récit 


24 Muslim, zbid., p. 147-148, cf. Qast. III, 422; selon Buh., Tafsir sur Cor. 
II, 178 [173], chez Qast. VII, 22 suiv; ‘Abdallah b. Mas‘tid mangeait presque 
ostensiblement ce jour-la et quand quelqu’un lui en fit la remarque, il l’invita 
a manger avec lui. 

ase lela OOF 

26 Thid. 

27 Muslim, zbid., 149, cf. Musnad Ahmed IV, 78. 

8 Muslim, zbzd., cf. Buh. (Qast.) III, 422. 

2 Muslim, zbid., p. 169. 

30], 143. 

3* Fa’innahu Sahrwlldhi fihi yawmun taba fihi ‘ald qawmin wayatibu ‘ala 
gawmin ’Gharina. 
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aggadique, selon lequel le 10 TiSri marque le terme des quarante 
jours que Moise employa a obtenir le pardon des Israélites, 
coupables d’avoir adoré le veau d’or.3? 

On cite enfin au nom d’Ibn ‘Abbas une tradition trés favo- 
rable a ‘ASfira:33 le prophéte se serait particuliérement attaché a 
jefiner en ce jour; d’autres versions ajoutent* “‘et au jefine en ce 
mois, c’est-a-dire le mois de Ramadan,’’ addition destinée ma- 
nifestement a affaiblir la portée du hadit favorable a ‘Axara, 
puisque d’une part elle constitue stylistiquement une surcharge 
du texte primitif et que d’autre part elle enfonce des portes 
ouvertes, le jefine du mois de Ramadan étant prescrit par la 
révélation. 

La tradition ne se contente pas d’attribuer au jefine une 
valeur expiatoire en général; elle cherche a évaluer celle-ci 
avec une certaine précision. De ce calcul pieux* on peut tirer, 
cum grano salis, des enseignements intéressant notre sujet. 

Le jefine de l’ASfira, répond le prophéte 4 une question qu’on 
lui a adressée, expie les péchés de l’année passée, tandis que 
celui du jour d’‘Arafa annule les péchés de l’année passée et de 
celle qui suit :3° 

Dans ce hadit surgit un élément nouveau, le jefine d’‘Arafa. 
Ce jefine pose un probléme encore insuffisamment élucidé. 
Tandis que le pélerin ne doit pas jefiner 4 ‘Arafa (ot se déroule, 
le 9 Da-l-hijja, l’un des rites essentiels du pélerinage 4 la Mecque), 


32 Un hadit enregistré par le Muhtasar Kanz al-‘Ummal, III, 360 suiv., 
énumére les événements suivants comme ayant eu lieu a ‘A&fira: arrét de 
l’arche de Noé sur le mont Jiidi; pardon de Dieu accordé 4 Adam et aux gens 
de la ville de Jonas, ouverture de la mer pour les enfants d’Israél, naissance 
d’Ibrahim et du fils de Maryam. Je ne crois pas que cette liste soit complete; 
quant au procédé, nous en avons noté plus haut le caractére aggadique. 

33 Muslim, zbzd., p. 150. 

34 Qast., III, 423; Nasa’? I, 323. 

35 Sur l’évaluation numérique des mérites et des démérites v. Goldziher, 
RAR. XVIII, 1901, p. 12-14. 

36 Muslim, zbid., p. 168. Le Ramadan, lui, expie tous les péchés antérieurs, 
Buh. (Qast.) I, 123 (Abi Hurayra). La superstition finit par s’emparer de 
cette idée d’expiation et 1’‘A&tira devient un jour faste pour certainesactions. 
On lit p. ex. dans le Mut. Kanz, V, 381: ‘“‘Quiconque se met de l’antimoine 
sur les yeux a ‘Afra, ne souffrira jamais plus d’opthalmie.”’ II serait curieux 
de recueillir les témoignages littéraires et oraux de ce genre. 
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cela est recommandé aux Musulmans qui ne participent pas au 
pélerinage. Dans son étude consacrée au pélerinage a la Mecque, 
M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes résume clairement les faits, sans 
proposer une explication compléte de la contradiction:’’ Les 
auteurs insistent pour déclarer que le jour de ‘Arafa n’est pas un 
jour de jefine. Comme tien dans le caractére de cette cérémonie 
ne fait prévoir la privation de nourriture et que les fatigues 
physiques qu’elle impose sont une indication contraire, il parait 
évident qu’il s’agit d’ume ancienne coutume suivant laquelle 
certaines populations jefinaient le jour de ‘Arafa, peut-étre sous 
des influences juives. Des hadith montrent avec complaisance le 
prophéte buvant de l’eau et du lait a ‘Arafa.’’37 

Je ne saurais davantage résoudre le probléme. I] me semble 
néanmoins qu’en accordant la prééminence au jefine d’‘Arafa 
sur celui de l’‘A¥fira on a voulu exalter une observance, croyait-on 
authentiquement arabe, et abaisser d’autant la valeur du jefine 
du Muharram dont on ne pouvait ignorer l’origine juive. L’hypo- 
thése contraire ne me parait pas, du reste, moins probable. 
Pourquoi ne pas rapprocher le jefine d’‘Arafa antéislamique de 
1‘A8ara qoréychite et y voir, par conséquent, une invention 
musulmane, destinée a faire contre-poids a l’‘A&tra juive? Mais 
cette supposition demeure gratuite, tant qu’il n’est pas positive- 
ment prouvé qu’il n’y eut jamais de jefine a ‘Arafa durant 
l’époque anté-islamique. 

Quelles sont les conclusions que les matériaux examinés 
permettent de tirer? 

_Une série de hadit procéde trés radicalement. Elle fait de 
l“ASQra une observance mecquoise antéislamique,3® maintenue 
jusqu’ a la révélation du Ramadan aprés quoi elle devient facul- 
tative ou, selon certains, tombe en désuétude. Ce groupe de 
hadit, dont la valeur historique est nulle, emprunte un air de 
vraisemblance au fait qu’il existait peut-étre un jour d’abstinence 
a ‘Arafa pendant le pélerinage. L’autre tendance, représentée par 


37 Le Pélerinage a la Mekke, p. 253. Cf. sur la question: Buh. (Qast.) 
III, 415-420; Aba D. I, 241, 243; Tirmid? I, 144; Ibn MAja I, 271. ‘Abdallah 
b. ‘Omar ne l’observait pas, Ibn Sa‘d IV, 1, 116. 

38 A ce propos cf. déja Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammed, 
1869, III, 54 (fin de la note 1 de la page 53). 
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des traditions remontant a Ibn ‘Abbas et 4 Abf MfisA al-A¥‘ari, 
reconnait franchement l’origine juive de la féte (et en ignore la 
provenance mecquoise). Mais, tout au moins dans les hadit 
d’Ibn ‘Abbas, la prise de position du prophéte vis-a-vis de 
1‘Axara est présentée sous un faux jour: dés qu'il prend con- 
naissance du jetine des Juifs et de son motif, Mohammed déclare 
que les Musulmans sont plus qualifiés de commémorer le sauve- 
tage de Moise et des Israélites que les Juifs eux-mémes. Cette 
attitude suppose la rupture avec les Juifs et l’expropriation, au 
profit d’une imaginaire préhistoire musulmane, des ‘‘prophétes”’ 
connus de Mohammed depuis Adam jusqu’a Jésus, attitude 
impossible lors de l’arrivée de Mohammed a Médine. Du reste, 
le motif mis dans la bouche des Juifs (comme cet autre de la 
sortie de ]’arche de Noé) est vraisemblablement une invention 
musulmane, bien que calquée sur un modéle aggadique courant. 

Enfin, une fois admise l’origine juive de |’A¥(ra, on a essayé 
d’en atténuer au moins le caractére adventice en prétant au 
prophéte l’intention d’en déplacer la date. 

Malgré toutes ces tentatives, on ne parvint pas a l’éclipser et 
élle demeure jusqu’a nos jours une féte musulmane respectu- 
eusement célébrée. 


V. La loi juive interdit de jefiner les samedis et fétes. La 
méme défense vaut en Islam pour les deux grandes fétes: la fin 
du Ramadan (fitr) et la féte des Sacrifices. 

Pour ce qui est du vendredi, il semble qu’anciennement on ne se 
faisait pas scrupule de le passer en jefinant.%? Plus tard, cependant, 
il y a tendance a désapprouver ce jefine, sans que la défense soit 
aussi absolue que pour les deux fétes.‘° 


39 Cf. Goldziher, J. c., p. 83-84. Le Muhtasar Kanz (III, 363) enregistre 
les hadét qui le jugent trés méritoire. Des hadtt que je n’ai pas relevés dans 
les anciens recueils recommandent le jefine du jeudi, vendredi et samedi, 
chaque mois (ibid. p. 360). Cf. déja Qdat. I, 112. 

Nous avons peut-étre affaire 4 une influence chrétienne (jefine continu, 
observé dans l’ancienne Eglise le jeudi, vendredi et samedi de la Semaine 
Sainte (dies quibus ablatus est sponsus). V. Dictionnaire de Théologte Catholique, 
t. II, col. 1734. 

4 Cf. Abdi D., I, 241; Ibn Sa‘d IV, 1, 61. 
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Il y a des hadit qui interdisent le jefine du samedi. Aba 
Dawtid# en cite trois, mais conteste leur authenticité. Selon Tir- 
mid? le motif de l’interdiction est qu'il ne faut pas distinguer 
par un jetine le jour vénéré des Juifs. 


VI. L’ancien Islam connaissait enfin un jefine dont l’origine 
juive est manifeste quoique les sources musulmanes ne le mettent 
jamais en rapport avec le judaisme: c’est le jefine du lundi et 
du jeudi. 

I] sera curieux d’analyser les hadit assez nombreux, qui s’y 
rapportent. 

Interrogé sur le jefine du lundi, le prophéte répondit: ‘‘c’est 
le jour de ma naissance et celui en lequel j’ai regu la révélation 
pour la premiére fois.# 

D’aprés une autre version’# on a interrogé le prophéte sur le 
jefine du lundi et du jeudi, mais Muslim déclare que la mention 
du jeudi dans ce had?t est une erreur.* 

Quoi qu’il en soit de ce kadit, il y en a d’autres ot le jeudi ne 
se laisse pas éliminer. 

Usama b. Zayd, quoique trés 4gé, jefinait le lundi et le jeudi. 


at bid. 

427, 143. 

4 Muslim, J. c., p. 168; cf. Musnad Ahmed V, 297, 299; Abi Dawud, I, 
241; Ibn Sa‘d I, 1, 62, 129. Un hadit d’Ibn ‘Abbas multiplie les événements 
notables de la carriére du prophéte, survenus lundi (Muht. Kanz IV, 238:) 
naissance, mission prophétique, hégire, arrivée 4 Médine, conquéte de la 
Mecque, révélation de la sourate V, et particuliérement de V, 3 [5], le déplace- 
ment de la pierre noire, décés; méme tradition déja ap. Musnad Ahmed. 1, 277, 
sauf conquéte de la Mecque et révélation de la sourate V. Le jour de la mort 
du prophéte est le lundi, cf. Musnad Ahmed V1, 45, 110, 118, 13 (‘A’i¥a): 
wbid. IV, 364 un docteur juif du Yémen déclare a Jarir b. ‘Abdallah que si 
Mohammed est prophéte il a di mourir le jour méme qui était un lundi. On 
trouvera les autres références aux textes de la tradition chez Wensinck, 
Concordances et Indices s. v. Itndni. Le fait de fixer au méme jour de la semaine 
la naissance et la mort du prophéte reléve aussi d’un procédé aggadique, 
v. E. Mittwoch, Islamica II, 397-401. Sur la commémoration liturgique de 
la naissance du prophéte le lundi, v. Goldziher, WZK M XV, 1901, p. 46 suivv. 

44 Celle du Su‘ba. 

45 (wa-su’tla ‘an yawm ’al-itnayn w-'al-hamis) wa-sakatné ‘an dikri 'l-hamis 
lima naréhu wahman. 
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Interrogé 4 ce sujet, il répondit: “les actes des hommes sont 
présentés [devant Dieu] le lundi et le jeudi.4® 

Abfi Hurayra fait remonter cette pratique au prophéte qui 
donne le méme motif, en ajoutant: ‘‘j’aime que mes actes soient 
présentés alors que je jefine.’’47 

Du méme hadit on posséde encore une version plus enjolivée, 
due également 4 Abii Hurayra. On demanda au prophéte pour- 
quoi il jefinait lundi et jeudi. En ces jours, répondit-il, Dieu 
pardonne a tous les Musulmans, sauf a ceux qui sont brouillés 
avec leur prochain; il ordonne [cependant 4a l’ange chargé de 
présenter les actes des hommes]: “‘laisse-les, en attendant qu’ils 
se réconcilient.’’# 

Selon ‘A’iXa, le prophéte jefinait de préférence le lundi et le 
jeudi.49 

Si je ne me trompe, on peut encore relever quelques indica- 
tions concernant la distinction dont jouissaient ces deux jours 
sous les premiéres générations islamiques.5° 

‘Omar, dit-on, fréquentait la mosquée de QubA les lundis et 
les jeudis. Le prophéte avait l’habitude d’y aller samedi.5* 


46 Musnad Ahm. V, 200, 205, 206, 208 suiv.; Abfi D. I, 242; Ibn Sa‘d 
Viel 50 

47 Tirmidi I, 144; cf. chez Nas@’i, I, 322 le méme motif pour le jefine en 
Sa‘ban. Le commentaire de Suyfiti sur Nas@’i J. ¢., citant le cheikh Wali 
al-din, fait remarquer qu'il y a contradiction entre l’idée exprimée dans le 
deux Sahih, 4 savoir que les actes sont présentés chaque jour a Dieu, et celle 
qui borne cette présentation aux lundis et jeudis. Il trouve, naturellement, 
moyen de résoudre la difficulté. 

48 Ibn Maja I, 272; cf. Musnad Ahm., II, 239. 

4 Nasa’i, I, 306, cf. 322; Musnad Ahm., VI, 80, 89 (la page entiére de N. 
est un bon spécimen des traditions contradictoires et tendancieuses qu’on 
attribue a l’épouse favorite du prophéte). ‘Omar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz jefinait 
aussi en ces jours: Ibn Sa‘d V, 245. 

5° Sur les croyances musulmanes relatives aux jours fastes et néfastes 
v. Goldziher ‘Uber Tagewahlerei bei den Mohammedanern,” Globus, LX, 
1891, p. 257-259. 

st Ibn Sa‘d, I, 2, 5 suiv. Selon p. 5, |. 24 le prophéte s’y rendait chaque 
samedi; il agissait ainsi, d’aprés Qastalani II, 346, parce que les Musulmans 
de QubA, trop éloignés, ne pouvaient pas venir prier 4 Médine vendredi. 
Cette explication est fausse, puisque Ibn ‘Omar allait chaque samedi a Quba, 
a pied (Ibn Sa‘d, IV, 1, 1201. 20 suivv.) Il s’agit donc incontestablement d’une 
oeuvre regardée comme méritoire. 
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Le prophéte aimait a partir en expédition jeudi.*? 

Le Muhiasar Kanz al ‘Umméal relate que le prophéte avait 
I'habitude de prononcer cette priére: ‘“‘mon Dieu, bénis ma com- 
munauté dans les matinées de jeudi.’’s 

‘Abdallah b. Mas‘fd jefinait lundi et jeudis4 (4 la méme page 
d’Ibn Sa‘d on reléve une tradition contradictoire avec celle-ci, 
v.plus haut). Une autre tradition rapporte qu’il avait l’habitude 
de relater des hadit tous les jeudis soirs.55 

Outre les hadit cités, il existe un autre groupe, trés peu homo- 
géne, qui recommande de jefiner non pas chaque lundi et jeudi, 
mais trois jours dans le mois, lundi, jeudi, lundi, ou jeudi, lundi, 
jeudi, ou un lJundi et deux jeudis.*° 

Dans une bonne partie des hadit en question, remontant a 
‘A’i$a, Hafsa et’Umm Salama, épouses du prophéte, le jefine part 
du premier lundi, respectivement jeudi du mois. Je ne signale 
pas toutes les variantes dont plusieurs ne sont probablement 
dues qu’au texte fautif de certaines éditions. Qastalanis’ a tenté 
de mettre un peu d’ordre dans ce fatras; voici son classement: 

a. Trois jours de jefine, non déterminés, par mois. 

b. 13,14,15 (Safi‘i, Ibn Habib parmi les MAlikites, Aba 
Hanifa, Ahmed b. Hanbal). 

c. 12,13,14 (selon Tirmid?). 

d. Trois jours au début du mois. 

e. Samedi, dimanche, lundi, au début d’un mois, mardi, 
mercredi, jeudi, au début du mois suivant. 


5? Ibn Sa‘d II, 1, 121; Buh. (Qast.) [ancienne édition], V, 131. Cette 
coutume a-t-elle été pratiquée plus tard? Je l’ignore. Toujours est-il qu’encore 
au 16¢ siécle l’auteur anonyme de |’ Histoire de la Campagne de Soliman contre 
Vienne en 1529 (texte persan publié par M. F. Tauer, Archiv Orientalni, VII, 
(1935) fait partir l’armée ottomane un lundi, en se référant au hadét suivant, 
p. 23 du texte: kdna rastlu-'l-lahi yahtdru lil-huriji id l-safari yawma ’l-itnayni 
’awt ’l-hamis; je n’ai pas encore retrouvé ce texte dans les recueils anciens, 
mais il est tout a fait dans la ligne des traditions que nous avons signalées 
a ce sujet. 

3 V, 381. 

54 Ibn Sa‘d III, 1, 109. 55 Ibid., p. 111. 

56 Nasa’i I, 322-323, 328; Aba D. I, 242-243; Musnad Ahm. II, 210; V, 
171; VI, 287 (ter), 289, 423. 

s7 III, 411. 
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f. Mémes jours a la fin du mois. 

g. Jeudi, lundi, jeudi. 

h. Lundi, jeudi, lundi. 

i. Un jour de jefine au début de chaque décade. 

Bien que systématique, ce classement n’est pas complet. 
Nous avons signalé des hadit recommandant le jefine du samedi 
et il yen a un qui recommande celui du mercredi et du jeudi.s* 

Que faut-il penser de ces textes curieux sur le jefine du lundi 
et du jeudi? Est-ce la une pratique proprement musulmane ou, 
si elle est empruntée ailleurs, quelle en est la source et comment 
l’Islam l’at-il adoptée? Ce qui est certain, c’est que rien ne 
justifie ce jefine, ni dans le Coran, ni dans les liturgies les plus 
importantes de |’Islam, tandis que, dans le judaisme, il est connu 
et pratiqué depuis, au moins, le premier siécle de notre ére. Des 
textes, trop bien connus pour étre encore une fois reproduits 
ici,5? il ressort que lundi et jeudi étaient spécialement recom- 
mandés au fidéle isolé comme jour de jefine, or c’est exactement 
le méme caractére qu’on reléve dans le hadit. Néanmoins les 
motifs que la tradition juive indique pour ce jefine: destruction 
du Temple, mise en feu des rouleaux de la Loi, blasphéme® sont 
inconnus de la tradition musulmane. Celui qu’elle donne, en 
revanche, ne se trouve pas, autant que mes connaissances limitées 
me |’aient permis de voir, dans l’ancienne littérature rabbinique, 
mais seulement au moyen Age. Dans le Sefer Hamanhig d’Ibn 
Yarhi de Lunel, on lit, en effet, le passage suivant™: “‘J’ai trouvé 
dans le midras:’’ Cherchez le Seigneur quand il se laisse trouver 
[invoquez-le quand il est proche] (Isa. 55.6); vous le trouverez 
proche de vous lundi et jeudi, si vous le cherchez, car le tribunal 
d’en haut et celui d’en bas sont pareils.’’ Nous avons 1a l’idée 


88 Abii D. I, 242; Tirmid? I, 144; cf. Musnad Ahm. IV, 78. [V. enc. sur 
‘ASGra et les différents jours de la semaine ou du mois, propres au jefine et 
aux exercices de dévotion: Qit al-quiib I, 93-94]. 

39 V. p. ex. I. Elbogen, Der jiidische Gottesdiensts, 1931, p. 76-77, 524. 
Notons seulement que le passage relatif, dans la Megillat Ta‘anit, au jefine du 
lundi et du jeudi, est une glose tardive, fondée sur le texte du Talmud, Ta‘an. 
12a, cf. l’édition de H. Lichtenstein, HUCA Vol. VIII-IX, p. 350. 

6 gum (Sofrim XXI,4 dibven) npan by) aprwiw mn by) man jyann dy; 
cf. Elbogen, /. c. 

6t Ed. Goldberg, p. 19b (§ 70). 
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fréquente de la correspondance entre le monde visible et in- 
visible: comme le tribunal juif, celui du Ciel se réunit les lundis 
et jeudis. Sans que je puisse indiquer en ce moment la source 
d’Ibn Yarhi, je crois pouvoir admettre qu’elle est beaucoup plus 
ancienne que lui; la possibilité chronologique de |’emprunt par 
l’Islam demeure entiére.” 

Quant a la série de jefines lundi, jeudi, lundi, elle est aussi 
familiére au judaisme. D’aprés la MiSna de Ta‘anit (1,5), si la 
pluie ne tombe pas jusqu’au ler Kislew, le tribunal rabbinique 
ordonne trois jours de jefine: selon les commentateurs, lundi, 
jeudi, lundi (cf. les remarques du Gemara, b.Ta‘an. fol.10a). 

Suivant le traité de Sdfrim (XVII, 4, cf.le commentaire de Joél 
Miiller a.J., p.235 et XXI,4), le jefine de Mardochée et d’Esther 
avait lieu en Palestine lundi, jeudi, et lundi aprés Pourim. Ces 
coutumes sont donc antérieures a 1’Islam. On ne peut démontrer 
la méme chose au sujet des jefines également célébrés lundi, 
jeudi et lundi-aprés les fétes de Paque et des Tabernacles, car 
ils ne sont pas, au moins selon Elbogen (o.cit.,124), antérieurs 
au 13.¢siécle. Quoi qu’il en soit, les textes de Ta‘anit et de Sdfrim 
attestent qu’on connaissait cette séquence bien plus ancienne- 
ment. Rien n’empéche donc de croire qu’ici encore la piété isla- 
mique soit débitrice de la liturgie juive. 


CONCLUSION 


Le sujet que nous avons étudié dans les pages qui précédent, est 
trop limité pour autoriser des conclusions de grande portée con- 
cernant les rapports de |’Islam a ses débuts avec le judaisme. II 
sera donc préférable de ne souligner ici qu’un petit nombre de 
faits, en réservant les conclusions d’ensemble pour une étude de 
plus grande envergure que nous espérons publier sous peu. 
L’idée de la valeur expiatoire du jefine est commune aux deux 
religions (tant en général qu’en particulier, pour l’‘A¥(ra et 
l’abstinence du lundi et du jeudi), tandis que |’Islam ignore le 


% L’étude récente de M. H. J. Zimmels (‘‘Nachtalmudische Fasttage,’. 
Jewish Studies in Memory of George A. Kohut, 1935, p. 599-614) n’ apporte 
aucun éclaircissement a ce sujet. 
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jefine pratiqué en commémoration d’événements funestes ou en 
raison d’une calamité publique. Le jefine continu et les veilles, si 
populaires dans |’Islam, se réclament plutédt du christianisme, 
comme il a été souvent démontré; aussi n’avons nous pas cru 
devoir étudier les matériaux du hadit relatifs a ce sujet. 

Quant aux modalités du jefine nous avons vu qu’elles ont 
subi des altérations sur beaucoup de points, soit a cause de con- 
sidérations d’ordre pratique, soit en vertu du principe qui régit 
les relations de l’Islam avec les autres religions: bdlifihum ‘‘ne 
faites pas comme eux.” 

Pourtant, méme lorsque la religion de Mohammed se trouve 
en opposition déclarée avec le judaisme, elle ne renonce pas a 
faire usage des méthodes apprises chez les Juifs: des procédés, 
courants dans l’Aggada, sont mis en oeuvre afin de justifier les 
prétentions musulmanes. 

En somme, |’Islam a beaucoup mieux réussi a appliquer le 
principe de l’opposition sur le terrain de la pratique que sur celui 
des idées. Les observances ont pu étre modifiées au gré des cir- 
constances et des législateurs; les idées sous-jacentes se conser- 
vent, tenaces, dans l’esprit des champions mémes de la nouvelle 
foi. 


ace 
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AN ARABIC STORY OF ABRAHAM* 


JOSHUA FINKEL, Yeshiva College, New York, N. Y. 


o77Aa8 AwyD more colorful and elaborate than any other 

known legend of the patriarch first appeared in a collection 
of small Midrashim in Constantinople circa 1580.t There too in 
1718 Eliyyah ha-Kohen re-published from it the nwy» in his Shebet 
Musar. Jellinek, who in 1853 reprinted this story from the latter 
source in Bet ha-Midrash (vol. I, pp. 25-34), claimed that it was 
a translation from the Arabic (vol. I, p. xvi). Though his grounds 
for this assertion were demonstrated in 1893 by Griinbaum to be 
false and inadequate,’ the claim itself proved to be a happy guess, 
for it so happened that the last named investigator discovered 
fresh evidence pointing not only to an Arabic but to a Moham- 
medan source.’ Thus an27 70 Tnx, though not actually found 
in the Koran, is nevertheless closely related to (,~ 310) (2 cut ral 
(Sura 27, 27); cf. also Sura 7, 64; 12, 26; 24, 7-8; 26, 186; 28, 38. 
Nimrod, instead of bearing the usual rabbinic epithet of yw, is 
styled in good Moslem fashion 7519 (=_3\S).4 Furthermore, 
contrary to the biblical account, he is not spoken of as the son of 
Kush (Gen. 10.8), but, in accordance with the majority of Moslem 
records, as the son of Canaan.5 Finally, what more definitely links 


*I am greatly indebted to Professor Louis Ginzberg, who suggested to me 
the publishing of this story, for generously assisting me with helpful advice. 
His notes signed with the initial [G] very inadequately represent his valuable 
counsel. J also wish to express my thanks to Professor Marx for p acing the 
MS. at my disposal. 

t Porges, ZfHB, X, 159, and Ginzberg, zbid., XI, 125. 

2 Neue Bettrige zur Semitischen Sagenkunde, p. 130. 

3 Ibid., pp. 130-131. 

455)D instead of ywn occasionally occurs also in genuinely Hebrew texts; 
cf. Bet ha-Midrash vol. 1, p. 130 |G]. 

5 Tabari, Annales, I, p. 253: wid ya T1703; tbid., p. 254: ]wyiD J2 T1703. The 
error probably came about in the following manner: To some scribes copying 
the pre-Saadyanic Arabic translation of the Bible the second wip of the verses: 


3) 35) wid) PTT NAW MDYI 2a) $INIoI MOY AND) Ad M NAD wD 1321. (Gen.10.7-8) 
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the story to a Mohammedan background, is the fact that °77 
omnas [tay] dy mbwi aap (p. 34, |. 24) is a literal translation of the 
Koranic phrase »2*_») cle Les Jo» aE (Sura 21, 69). 

In vol. V of his Legends, Ginzberg added further proof that 
most conclusively stamped the story as being Arabic in origin. 
To quote: ‘In consequence of an inaccurate translation of the 
Arabic word Wadi, which signifies both brook and valley, the 
word “7 (stream) instead of bmi (valley) occurs a few times in the 
printed text as well as in the manuscript of this legend. This 
supposition is attested by the words 7727 713 ANN AIYyD (27, 1.10), 
since it is impossible that a cave should be in a river. The legend 
below speaks of a spring whose water Abraham used; but no 
mention is made of a stream; comp. also 27, 1. 16 777 a> neaw 
which is hardly possible, while mia mrb would suit admirably”’ 
(p. 209, n. 12). 

The numerous Arabisms that occur, such as... Poy mbw 
mbwn pyr (p. 27, 1. 6), b> by b>> (p. 33, 1. 7) and the recurring 
7107 Ws etc. also speak in favor of the dependence of the tale 
upon an Arabic source, but there always lurks the possibility 
that the expressions in question, having gained gradual admission 
into Mediaeval Hebrew, came in course of time to be used not 
only by translators but also by authors. Now linguistic usage 
at the time might have legitimatized a number of Arabisms, but 
it is inconceivable that it should also have encouraged the spread 
of Koranic verses in original Hebrew compositions, and of so 
many in fact as to give a writer an opportunity to parade three 
ot them within the narrow limits of what might be called a 
historiette. The evidence therefore that may be called convincing, 
in addition to that offered by Ginzberg and Griinbaum, is that 
nD) mpd cw PR TNs anno past by Syop onwa opoea in ’n 


must have seemed awkward, and the text probably being without diacritical 
points, they misread ero for sae Giga! similar error: M)) ]2 OND Ja wid, 
where oxd originated because of the resemblance between alu and el> 
(Tabari, I, p. 254). Balkhi, Livre de la Création, vol. III, p. 47, note 3, (trans- 
lation) has ES (Ee 
lei andy tia 
6 Read 7m or yn. 


Ue SESS poi ro thus appearing to be a fusion of 
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(pp. 30-31) is a biblically adapted rendering of part of Sura 7, 
158, and wy xd) ow xd mo xdy on m.. .w prin opds7 yn 
is nothing but a free translation of part of Sura 2, 256. 

On the other hand, it may be argued with a good deal of 
plausibility that, as far as the last two Koranic quotations are 
concerned, no Jew could object to their unrestricted appearance 
in Hebrew garb, containing as they do the genuinely Jewish 
doctrine of monotheism, couched more or less in a phraseology 
well known to him from the Bible and later literature. One must 
also contemplate the possibility that Jews living among Moham- 
medans picked up certain Koranic phrases and sayings without 
knowing their origin. However, these objections, though intrin- 
sically valid, may be overridden by the significant fact that these 
very two quotations as well as the above al Voup Las) are also 
cited in the Moslem versions of the legend of Abraham.7? Mani- 
festly this circumstance can admit of only one sound conclusion, 
viz. that the Hebrew account is based directly on a definite 
Mohammedan pattern, and was by no means obtained by hear- 
say from the non-Jewish milieu. 

The field of inquiry was enlarged when in 1919-20 Bernard 
Chapira published in an article of his, Légendes Bibliques attri- 
buées a Ka‘b al-Ahbar (REJ, vol. LXIX, pp. 86-107, and vol. 
LXX, pp. 37-43), a Genizah leaf entitled m’y 1rax o775N nxip. 
The fragment written in the Egyptian vernacular is in consider- 
ation of script and paper ascribed by Chapira to the 17th century. 
Chapira proves beyond doubt that the Genizah leaf represents 
a fragment of a pretty literal translation of the D77\N Awyn. 
nxaxnrds) prionds -p (REJ, vol. LXX, p. 38, 1.10) corresponds 
to manna wpwa (Bet ha-Midr. vol. I, p. 31, 1.9) and *max (REJ, 
vol. LXX, p. 37, 1.6) peculiarly betrays the Hebrew original 
inasmuch as it resulted from the translator’s mistaking 7?) for 
32) (Bet ha-Midr. vol. I, p. 30, 1.24). 

Further material bearing on the subject is yielded by a MS. 
recently acquired by the Jewish Theological Seminary of America. 
The MS. (125 leaves), the beginning and end of which are miss- 
ing, is anonymous and undated. Judging from the script and 


7 Tabari, I, p. 263 and p. 264; Tha'‘labi, ‘Ara’is al-Majalis, ed. Cairo, 
1324, p. 44. 
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paper, it may belong either to the 17th or 18th century. It 
comprises the greater part of Pirge Abot, Canticles, Ruth (Heb- 
rew text and Arabic translation), a commentary on the Deca- 
logue, various liturgical pieces, and also several stories. One of 
these is 138 o7723N Nyip (59a—80a, large oriental cursive, 17-18 
lines to a page, 8X5 1/8 in., text 6 5/8X4 in.), written in the 
Egyptian vernacular. When compared with the Genizah leaf, 
both stories prove identical, the text of the leaf, with the excep- 
tion of a few minor discrepancies, agreeing exactly with that of 
68a, 1. 15-69b, 1. 8 of the MS. The story not only covers the 
extant O774N mwyn, but extends beyond it with several additional 
episodes. As was to be expected, the part of it preceding and 
following that of the Chapira text also contains passages pointing 
to its being a translation of the Hebrew document in question. 
To quote but a few examples: 1-Np) pas dbs dia nbn (MS. 5a) 
and mp bx yon (MS. 10b) are literal translations of the biblical 
phrases 12> punt b> bin (Bet ha-Midr. p. 27, 1. 19) and b> 
o2 7ws (p. 30, lines 28-29), respectively. Sometimes the trans- 
lator merely re-writes the original instead of translating it; cf. 
wna pox) ay om7as (MS. 7b and Hebr. p. 29, 1. 1), and 'n ayy 
jwow Ja (MS. 16b and Hebr. p. 34, 1. 11). oabdx (p. 30, 1. 13) is 
translated }~2>1x, crosses* (MS. 10a). 

To revert to the Hebrew story, is there any work extant in 
Arabic literature to which we could point as its source? Indeed 
in the above mentioned article Chapira also published a ten- 
page Judaeo-Arabic Genizah document written in corrupt 
classical style, which he considers the original of the o7738 AwYyn. . 
After a careful comparison of the Hebrew and Arabic texts one 
cannot but agree with Chapira that such is undoubtedly the case. 
While the Hebrew deviates from the original in the frequent 
change of phraseology, in occasional transposition of clauses and 
even in the omission of many details, it must be nevertheless 
regarded as a version of the Arabic (REJ, vol. LXX, pp. 38-43), 
for the two texts agree in substance as well as in order of events. 
The only divergence of consequence is noticeable in the episode 


8 obx in Mediaeval literature (as in Yiddish!) stands for the cross of the 
Christians. It is the only obx worshipped by the nations among which the 
Jews lived [G]. 
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relating to Abraham’s début as a prophet. At this point in the 
Hebrew story Abraham meets his father and mother (p. 29, 1. 6), 
while in the Arabic he meets his father and his brother Haran 
(p. 40, lines 25-26). Since there is further reference to the respec- 
tive variant in each story, the possibility of a scribal error in the 
Hebrew or Arabic manuscript is to be excluded. The substituting 
of the mother for Haran should probably find its explanation in 
the fact that there exists an old rabbinic legend which represents 
Haran as rather inclined toward the true religion of God. 
Assuming that the translator had this in mind, Haran would go 
ill with the scene where Abraham is asked by his relatives to 
denounce God. It is also possible that the Hebrew translator was 
mindful of the biblical report as to Haran’s premature death 
(Gen. 11.28). Although not thinking it necessarily anachronistic, he 
preferred, for a display of safer historicity, not to stage a meeting 
between Haran and Abraham, the Jew, for, in accordance with 
some views, the latter had recognized his Maker only as late as 
at the age of 40 or 48.7° However, he retained Canaan as the 
father of Nimrod. This is rather surprising indifference to the 
scriptural statement on the part of a man whom we have just 
suspected of overdoing a bit the harmonization of the Arabic 
account with that of the Bible. It is best therefore to think of it 
as a slip of memory which is quite conceivable in the case ofa 
genealogically unimportant personage like Nimrod. Moreover, 
the information coming as it did from a work supposedly Jewish, 
it must have helped delude our translator into thinking that the 
lineage was biblical. And, of course, what is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander. The two Judaeo-Arabic writers must also be 
held to account on the same ground. While such a general display 
of ignorance is not easy to comprehend, we must not forget that 
the table of nations in Gen. 10 is rarely memorized by anyone, 
and, as it seems, it was not memorized by the original publisher 
or by Eliyyah ha-Kohen either. Jellinek does not discuss the 
discrepancy in his introduction to the story; evidently he too 
failed to notice the error. 


9 Gen. r. 38, 19, Warsaw ed. [G]. 
t0 See Gen. r. ed. Theodor, p. 703, note, for the discussion of these views. 
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In the Arabic original the narrator is Ka‘b al-Ahbar, the well 
known Moslem convert from Judaism, who flourished in the first 
half of the seventh century. That he is the sole narrator through- 
out the story is suggestive of authorship. However, Ka‘b is not 
known to have written any works." But even assuming that he 
had, his authorship, at least of the present legend, is open to 
suspicion. For Nimrod’s boastful conversation concerning his 
ability to give life and cause death is related by Tha‘labi on the 
authority of ‘“‘people versed in the lives of the ancients,’ and 
Abraham’s declining of Gabriel’s offer to save him because of his 
reliance on God is quoted by the same writer in the name of 
Mohammed’s secretary Ubayy ibn Ka‘b,™ while our story men- 
tions Ka‘b al-Ahbar in connection with both passages (REJ, 
vol. LXX, p. 42 and p. 41). 

But in Kisai’s Vita Prophetarum too the story of the 
Abraham-Nimrod conflict is wholly attributed to Ka‘b al-Ahbar. 
Another instance is the Leyenda de José,“ which is for the most part 
a literal translation of the Qissat Yusuf of the ‘Ara’ts al-Majalis.*s 
In this aljamiadic version Ka‘b, instead of being referred to only 
five times as in the original, is seen to be systematically sup- 
planting the other tradionists or else adding the weight of his 
authority to anonymous reports.’* How did this quite arbitrary 
assignment of authorship come about? We notice that in Kisa’i 
the principal narrators whose names occur repeatedly are three: 
Ka‘b al-Ahbar, Wahb ibn Munabbih and Ibn ‘Abbas, while the 
others, about eight in all, are-mentioned only once and in con- 
nection with brief statements at that. Curiously enough the 
information concerning Musa ibn Manasha ibn Yusuf is ascribed 


« There is not found anywhere a quotation in the form of an excerpt from 
a book of his, nor is there mentioned anywhere a title of a work of his. In the 
reference to the ‘‘books of Ka‘b” by al-Balkhi (Livre de la Création, vol. II, 
Arab. text, p. 42, translation, p. 39) their spurious character is revealed by 
their being coupled with those of Mugatil (d. 150 A.H.), about whom more 
hereafter. 

2 ‘Ara’ts, p. 43. 

%3 Ibid., p. 44. 

4 Guillén Robles, Legendas de José hijo de Jacob y de Alejandro Magno, 
Saragossa, 1888. 

s Enc. of Islam, vol. II, p. 583. 6 Ibid., pp. 582-583. 
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to both Ka‘b and Wahb,"’ and in the story of Pharaoh these are 
joined in a chorus by Ibn ‘Abbas.'® How these three men, cited 
as independent guarantors, could have couched in identical terms 
a lengthy story abounding in minute details is puzzling indeed, 
but the mystery is cleared up by the mention of Muqatil ibn 
Sulayman, who is quoting the story in their names. The latter 
though admitted to be possessed of prodigious knowledge and to 
be a Koranic commentator of first rank, is by the great majority 
of Moslem authorities branded as an inveterate liar as far as 
traditions are concerned.'? Al-Kalbi relates that once he over- 
heard him in a lecture imputing to him a statement which he 
never made. Upon expressing his surprise to the lecturer, he was 
obliged with the facetious remark that it was proper for traditions 
to be adorned with guarantors.?? The following anecdote will 
even better explain the multiplicity of the raconteurs of the 
Pharaoh story. It is told that once while Mugqatil was relating 
some traditions on the authority of ‘Ata’, he immediately re- 
peated them in the name of Dahhak, and then again related the 
same traditions in the name of ‘Amr ibn Shu‘ayb. When asked 
from which of the three he had heard them, he answered: ‘‘From 
all of them,”’ but immediately added: ‘‘No, by Allah, I cannot re- 
call from whom I heard them.’’#* While it is true that Muqatil is 
mentioned only once in the Vita, it is quite possible that Kisa’i 
has for obvious reasons suppressed his name in connection with 
the other reports and only through oversight failed to omit it 
in this one instance. Jewish legends were a specialty with Muqa- 
til,?? and many of them emanating from his pen, were undoubtedly 
accessible to the author of the Vita. But even assuming that only 
the Abraham story was edited by Muagatil, it cannot be said that 
all the other Ka‘b-stories in the Vita with which Muaqatil’s name 


17 Kisa’i, Vita Prophetarum, p. 194. 

"8 Thid., p. 195. 

29 ‘Asqalani, Tahdhib al-Tahdhib, vol. X, pp. 279-285; Ibn Khallikan, 
II, ed. Cairo, 1310, pp. 112-113. 

20 Tahdhib al-Tahdub, vol. X, pp. 282-283. 

x Thid., p. 282. 

2 Ihid., p. 284; Ibn Khallikan, vol. II, p. 113; Tadhhib al-Kamal by 
al-Khazraji, Cairo 1322, p. 331. 
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is not associated were genuinely Ka‘b’s. Some of them are found 
to be ascribed to other traditionists, and, besides, Ka‘b who 
began the study of the Sura of the Baqara in his old age* 
could hardly have adapted the plots of the legends to Koranic 
situations in masterly fashion. On the contrary, being insuf- 
ficiently acquainted with the Koran, he is said to have on one 
occasion uttered a remark which, because of its subversiveness 
of the teachings of Islam, brought upon him the indignation of 
Ibn ‘Abbas.*4'The most plausible explanation that can be offered 
with regard to Kisa’i’s predilection for the names of Ka‘b, Wahb 
and Ibn ‘Abbas is that it represented a well-established tendency 
to reduce the number of traditionists to as few as possible in 
books intended for popular use, for the masses were not interested 
in the chain of guarantors but in the story itself. Muqatil must 
have been an early exponent of this method and, it goes without 
saying, that many late folk-tales and even individual inventions 
must have found shelter under its cover. Of course, if tradition- 
ists were at all to be cited, no better authorities could be found 
for the Isra’iliyat than Ka‘b, Wahb, and Ibn ‘Abbas, whose 
authoritativeness in the traditions of the Scripturaries was 
deemed second to none. The same tendency is exemplified in the 
Leyenda. The translator had undoubtedly before him a popular- 
ized text of the ‘Ara’is. 

Now the Jewish editor of the older of the two Genizah docu- 
ments, from whatever popularized source he may have trans- 
literated the story, certainly entertained no doubt as to who its 
narrator should be. A Mohammedan theologian of his time might 
have been skeptical about accrediting it to Ka‘b, not so a non- 
Moslem who was quite unsophisticated about the technique of 
transmission. Indeed the entire subject of tradition was the 
branch of Mohammedan science which he knew least and in 
which he would be least interested. However, a Jewish legend 
would engage the attention of a Jew, and to him Ka‘b, the con- 
verted Jew, would appear as the logical narrator. By giving 
currency to it among his coreligionists, he provided them with a 
literary production much to their taste. Besides the cultural 


23 Tabari, III, p. 2475. 
24 Tabari, I, pp. 62-63. 
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consideration there was also a political one. It is a sort of com- 
position to which the Jews might well point as a Jewish contri- 
bution to Islam in order to raise their prestige in the eyes of their 
compatriots. Accordingly the editor made no attempt to remove 
it from its Moslem setting and left all the Koranic references and 
allusions intact. And although he might have been unaware of 
some of them, it is hard to believe that he was ignorant of all of 
them. Provided the story did not offend the religious feelings of 
the readers, he did not tamper with it. The readers knew that it 
was Mohammedan and they might well be trusted to take it for 
what it was worth. The editor might even have known that 
Canaan was not the father of Nimrod. However, not he but the 
renegade Ka‘b would be to blame for the assertion which at 
worst could only amuse the public. This reasoning of course 
cannot be applied to the case of the Hebrew translator. To him 
the text, if not Jewish in origin, was at least Jewish by adoption. 
If he substituted 197 for wNanxbs ays in order to completely 
judaize the story, he could not have knowingly put into the 
mouth of the Hebrew narrator a gross biblical misstatement 
to boot. He quoted it unwittingly as he did the Koranic verses. 

The story of the MS. of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America offered below, a monument of the colloquial Egyptian 
of the pre-Napoleonic times, greatly resembles in dialect and 
orthography the om728 nxip which Tischendorf brought from 
Cairo, and of which Jellinek published a specimen in the second 
volume of the Bet ha-Midrash (pp. xxxiii-xxxiv). It continues 
beyond the Hebrew version with four additional episodes. From 
this, however, we must not infer that the translator had a longer 
text before him than the one published in Constantinople. Though 
it is true that comparison with Mohammedan sources indicates 
that the Hebrew version does not complete the account, the 
added incidents are not recorded in any of the Isra’iliyyat. And 
while the story of the gnat boring its way into the brain of 
Nimrod to cause his ultimate death is told by several Moslem 
writers,?> the humorous web spun round this theme in our MS. 


25 Kisa’i, p. 141; Balkhi, vol. III, p. 56 (Arab. text); Mirkhond, Rauzat- 
us-Safa, vol. I, p. 143. 
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is not found elsewhere. The tale of the usurper and the pleas- 
antry about the sailing vessel are evidently based upon 
Midrashic sources,” and the story about the woman in travail 
seems to be post-Amoraic folklore. 

The translation is fairly faithful except that occasionally the 
translator, because of his penchant for numbers, gives free rein 
to his imagination. Thus the number of the swords which were 
broken on the miraculously hardened neck of the warden is given 
as ‘“‘about two hundred” (15a), and that of the burned soldiers 
of Nimrod’s army as ‘‘about one hundred thousand”’ (15b).In 
neither case is a number indicated in the original. He fails to 
translate Minnwm mAynsa (Bet ha-Midr., p. 27, |. 1), probably 
because of his reluctance to ascribe to Abraham a Mohammedan 
practice. Evidently the Hebrew translator had a keener sense for 
historical perspective and must have been quite mindful of the 
fact that genuflection and prostration also formed part of biblical 
worship. It should also be noted that while the original intro- 
duces the story with the very indefinite )7x, the translation is 
begun with 5"t man bsp. The last episode too is preceded by 
ayonds byp. But this does not necessarily mean that the trans- 
lator believed that the entire tale or part of it was rabbinic. In 
his excessive zeal to impart to it a Midrashic coloring he might 
have been somewhat unscrupulous about the authenticity of 
his sources. Abraham bar Hisdai permits himself a similar liberty. 
In his Mozne Sedeq he quotes Koranic verses in the name of a 
sage”? and in one instance cites a statement concerning Rabbi 
Aqiba which in the original is made about ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab.8 

The orthography is both irregular and inconsistent; cf. 770 
(2a) for 77¥, opoa (2a) for oxpos, xmbnd (3b) for sabsxnd, npw 
(4a) for npi, We) (5a) and 17% (21a), 70178 (12b) and ANT (12b), 
omx> (13a) and on D> (13a), pyxsny (18a) and pryxann (18b), 
etc. The 5 has usually a dot over it, and here and there a word is 
vocalized with Hebrew vowels. °» is often equivalent to the con- 
junction 5; cf. mNaN °°» (14b) for msoND, pa» (4b) for Imp etc. On 


76 Cf. Tanhuma, Ber., 7, [G]. 

77 Ed. Goldenthal, p. 68 and p. 126; Mizan al-A‘mal, Cairo, 1910, p. 62 
(Sura 45, 22) and p. 115 (Sura 24, 21). 

8 Mozne Sedeq, p. 69; Mizan al-A‘mal, p. 63. 
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the other hand, the preposition °» is sometimes spelled » and 
united with the following word; cf. yp (1b) for yn >». 

All the vulgar words occurring in the story are found in Dozy. 
The final episodes (18a—21b), which have no Hebrew counter- 
part, I have translated into Hebrew. These will be found pre- 
ceding the Arabic text. 


TRANSLATION 
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AN EARLY THEOLOGICO-POLEMICAL WORK 


JACOB MANN, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio 


HE religious and cultural fermentation in Oriental Jewry, 

viz. in Babylon and in Persia from the beginning of the 
8th century and onwards, in consequence of, and in conjunction 
with, similar movements in the Muhammedan environment, is 
not yet known in its full significance and its manifold rami- 
fications. There arose various sects and heterodoxies that 
disturbed, and even had a pronounced influence on, the course 
of normative rabbinic Judaism. As far as our information 
extends, beginning with the Messianic excitement, centered 
around Abii‘ ‘Isa of Isphahan (who, according to Kirkisani,* 
lived in the time of the Umayyad Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik, 685- 
705), there was a breach within the ranks of the above Jewries. 
Talmudic Judaism, whose official spokesmen were the Babylonian 
Geonim and the leading members of their schools, was either 
partially rejected by some sectaries, or even entirely repudiated 
as in the case of ‘Anan (about 760) and his adherents, sub- 
sequently known as the Karaites.? As time went on, even Mosaic 
Judaism, as reflected in the Bible, was subjected to searching 


1 Kitab al-anwar wal-marakib, ed. Harkavy, Zapiski, vol. VIII (St. 
Petersburg, 1894), p. 284, 1. 6: yao ya qoobx say one 0D ANT ND. 
Friedlaender, JOR., NS., I, 203 ff., accepts Shahrastani’s later dating of Abi 
‘Isa, viz. that he started his agitation in the reign of the last Umayyad Caliph, 
Merwan II (744-50), and that he was killed by the troops of the second 
‘Abbasid Caliph, al-Mansir (754-75). But his arguments are not cogent at 
all. Kirkisani expressly enumerates after Abi ‘Isa his disciple Yudgan, and 
after the latter ‘Anan who ‘‘was in the time of Abi Ja‘far al-Mansir”’ (/. c., 
1. 15: syd spyi cay own DB 75" mdabs own pRoRy NITY Jya 1821), which is 
more in accordance with the chronology since ‘Anan’s period of activity 
is well-established. Cp. also Poznafski, Reshumot, I, 209-10, who, too, rejects 
Friedlaender’s dating. 

2 The sectarian movements of Abi ‘Isa and Yudgan petered out owing 
to their militant Messianic character, involving conflicts with the govern- 
ment troops. But ‘Anan wisely refrained from such actions, and thus his 
schism, known as that of Karaism, was able to make headway and to last. 
Cp. my remarks in Hattekifah, XXIII, 250-51, and more will be said in 


another connection. 
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criticism. A characteristic figure in this latter respect was Hiwi 
al-Balkhi (about middle of 9th century),3 against whom Sa‘adyah 
found it incumbent to enter the lists in defense of traditional 
Judaism. That there were Jews who in practice disregarded 
several important biblical laws, is evident from the famous 
Gaonic responsum dealing with “heretics who keep neither the 
Miswot nor Sabbath; their mode of ritual slaughtering (of 
animals) is not like ours; they eat fat and (animal) blood and 
the 18 kinds of Teréfah (meat); they break the laws of prohibited 
marriages, use no Ketubot nor Gittin, and they have no Halisah 
nor Levirate marriage.’ Such a situation cannot be explained 
as mere wilful anti-nomianism. There must have been some 
underlying theoretical ideology on the part of these ‘‘Minim”’ 
in discarding such well-established Jewish practices, enjoined in 
the Bible, as the Sabbath, the abstention from animal fat and 
blood, the prohibition of illegitimate marriages, and the pro- 
cedures of divorce, Yibbum and Halisah. Probably the reasoning 
in justification of such flagrant law-breaking is to be found in 
the theory that the commandments of Judaism were obligatory 
only during the time when the Jewish people had its national 
statehood in Palestine; in the Diaspora they were no longer 
valid (see farther on). Of course, it may also be that the claims 
of the abrogation of the old dispensation by reason of new ones, 
such as Christianity and Islam respectively, had some influence 
on the notions of the above Jewish non-conformists. 


3 This approximate date is to be derived from the statement of Kirkisani 
that Abi ‘Imran (=Moses) al-Tiflisi wrote a reply to questions of Hiwi 
(J. c., 315, I. 21-22: mm ods Nmao» Soxpa Aas 151); perhaps by these bon 
his notorious Book of (200) Questions is meant. Now the former flourished 
during and after the time of Isma‘il al-‘Okbari and Benjamin al-Nihawandi 
(I. c., 285, ll. 8-9), and Isma‘il is placed in the reign of the ‘Abbasid Caliph, 
al-Mu'‘tasim, 833-42 (J. c., 284, Il. 24-25). But Sa‘adyah, in the second version 
of his Sefer Haggaluy (written in 933, as shown by me in TJarbiz, V, 165, 
note 59, and cp. 164), states that Hiwi’s work, containing his 200 points in 
criticism of Bible and Judaism, circulated among the Jews already 60 years 
(Harkavy, onward pst, V, 177, I. 12-14: tds 13badx own Sy ands qd42y 
MID PND NINOS PA Nd °D TANND oONpN). This would lead back to 873. However, 
this figure is rather relative. At any rate, some time must have elapsed before 
Hiwi’s literary blast reached larger circles. 

4 For the discussion of the respective data see Appendix (infra, pp. 454-59), 
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The unsettled religious state of affairs, both as to doctrine 
and practice, that obtained within Oriental Jewry, say, in the 
8th-10th centuries, —a situation indicated here only in broad 
outline — is also reflected in the interesting work to be discussed 
here. Owing to the scattering of the Genizah fragments, portions 
of this book are being discovered in a spasmodic manner. In 
1921 I published 4 leaves from the Taylor-Schechter collection 
at Cambridge which then appeared to me as a polemical tract 
against Karaite and other sectaries (JOR., NS., XII, 123-150). 
As the leaves were separated, their proper sequence was not yet 
clear to me. Shortly afterwards, Marmorstein’ added 4 more 
leaves from the Adler collection, these being the outer ones of 
the former, so that there became available a continuous quire of 
8 leaves. His printed text and his comments thereon leave much 
to be desired, and altogether his identification of the fragments 
as the introduction of the work on the Unity of God by David 
al-Mukammas cannot be accepted (cp. my remarks already in 
JOQOR., NS., XVI, 90, and see especially farther on, p. 417 f. and 
432). Now two more leaves have turned up,° of which the first 
is the direct continuation of the previous quire (see Text, fols. 
8-9), whereas the second one reveals an extensive lacuna (see 
note 214 to Text). The scope and the tenor of the work are now 
much clearer, although there still remain obscurities. I deem it 
therefore proper to present herewith all the available material, 
carefully copied anew, with explanatory notes as well as the 
following introduction. Let us hope that still further portions 
will be made accessible in due course. As it is, the 10 leaves of 
the same Ms. emanate from three different Genizah collections: 
Cambridge, Adler, and Schechter! 

The work under discussion has a long preface, the beginning 
of which is still missing, followed by several sections (n172m9). 
How many there were of the latter, is not known. So far we have 


5’“Die Einleitung zu David b. Merwans Religionsphilosophie wiederge- 
funden” (MGWJ., LXVI [1922], 48-64). 

6 They belong to the private collection of the late Dr. Schechter, now 
at the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York. Prof. Alexander Marx 
kindly sent them to me for perusal, whereupon their sequence became forth- 
with clear to me. I am further obliged to him for making available to me 
the 4 leaves from the Adler collection in order to copy them anew. 
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the commencement of section I, dealing with the Unity of God 
Grnbs ow ai, fol. 8b, 1. 18 ff.); the end of section II treating of 
the duty of prayer (fol. 10a, Il. 1-16); and the beginning of 
section III (fol. t0a, |. 17 ff.), in which the author set forth to 
prove that the laws of Judaism applied also to the Diaspora and 
for all time. Section I consisted of 7 chapters (mpm, see note 
190 to Text) of which only part of the first one is preserved, 
owing to the lacuna between fols. 9 and 10. This first chapter the 
author intended as the introduction to his whole work (fol. 9a, 
ll. 6-9), its topic being the evidence for a Divine Torah 
(revelation) and religion for all mankind, given to Israel but 
also meant to be adopted by all the other nations (fol. 9a, Il. 2-6). 

Where the fragment commences (fol. 1a, Il. 1-5), citations 
from the Kuran are given, the last of which being Sura III (The 
Family of ‘Imran), 30 (see Text, notes 5—6).7 The author remarks 
that had he chosen to translate the whole Kuran and uncover its 
sources, its untenable statements would have become evident. 
It is to be regretted that he refrained from carrying out this 
project. Anyhow, he is to be added to the few early Jewish scholars 
who occupied themselves with this ‘“‘Bible’’ of Islam in the orig- 
inal. These citations lead him to the general remark (I. 10 ff.) 


7 It is curious to find how Marmorstein (J. c., p. 49) misunderstood these 
Kuranic citations as emanating from a work of the sect whom our author 
was opposing! And since in I. 3 there is mentioned ‘“‘the house of ‘Amram,” 
(viz. ahl ‘Imran in Sura III, 30, i. e., the family of ‘Imran, the father of Moses), 
he discovered therein (ibid., p. 55) an allusion to the sect of ‘the 
‘Amramites” (sic)! He refers us to Pinsker, nvnoap -wipds ,ornDos, p. 100, 
but there is only mentioned o»p-5pn n7 viz. the followers of Abi ‘Imran 
(= Moses) al-Tiflisi (see above, note 3) which, of course, has nothing to do 
with oy nea here! See further Pinsker, pp. 11, 18, 26; o»npo3, 84, note ils, 
who never calls them ova ay (‘Amramites). Cp. also infra, note 47. 

* See Steinschneider, Polem. u. apolog. Liter., 313 ff. Interesting is the 
remark of Kirkisani (J. c., 300, top), in criticizing El‘azar Kalir’s reference 
to God’s hand as being tied, that perhaps the statement in Kuran V (The 
Table), 69: ‘‘The Jews say: God’s hand is chained up’? emanated from this 
Paitan: ,97 PIs 72D onp2>x on NTI poy? ends moi °D arydy Tdo4a nix ap) 
Ty Tym os noNpaw dep tbe dyd) amo wII2 Jw mDAN PM, mp ~D Id4 
nay mo 5Np dipbs win ad ypr "#5150 ndbx. (In HUCA., VII, 355, 
the reference to Kuran V, 69, has not been recognized, and is also wrongly 
translated). That Kirkisani (in 937) could offer such a suggestion, would 
indicate that he regarded Kalir as an early Paitan whose statements could 
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that all who acknowledge that there is a God, who revealed His 
law through a prophet, cannot do without ‘‘the holy Torah,”’ 
except that they add to it or diminish from it, and invent items 
for the sake of fame. This he proceeds to illustrate by the cases 
of the Samaritans and the Christians, and subsequently he intro- 
duces the story of the supposed aid Muhammad received in the 
composition of the Kuran from the ten Jewish elders. 

As to the Samaritans (fol. 1a, I. 14-3a, I. 13), it is of interest 
to find our author endeavoring to advance reasons why they were 
not accepted as a part of the Jewish people, although they re- 
quested to have a share in the building of the second Temple 
(Ezra 4.2). When R. Ishmael and R. ‘Akiba discussed the status 
of the Samaritans, with the latter arguing that they were “‘true 
proselytes’”’ (nos °1, see Text, note 41), one wonders how he 
justified their exclusion by Zerubbabel, Yeshu‘a and the other 
leaders (Ezra 4.3), at least from the legal point of view favoring 
the admittance of genuine newcomers to Judaism. In Mas. Kutim, 
end,°? the law is already crystallized forbidding the acceptance of 


be known to the Jews of Yathrib (Madinah) and thus reach the ears 
of Muhammad during his stay there (from 622 to 632). 

Underlying Kalir’s phraseology mp8 »ATA Aw ADIN Tm is perhaps 
the Aggadic comment on Cant. 7.6 (o»773 7108 759) that God took an oath 
that His Shekinah would reside under the rafters of Jacob (viz. the Temple): 
apy’ bv oars bxaw Jina inysw awe Nimw Ayiaya wsy TONY ,O'VTID TONS 
(Cant.-r., a. l., cp. Lev. r., c. 31.4). Indeed Kirk. cites Cant. 7.6 before quoting 
Kalir (there is a lacuna in the text), apparently meaning this Aggadah which 
he held up to scorn (as is the tenor of his whole chapter there). Yet from 
Hadassi, Eshkol, Alph. 81, letter ’p, it would seem that some other Aggadah is 
involved: 593° 178) AVP) ANOs 17 ,.DVAIA TON 7b Ww ODwNDA TON Twp 
yaaa wwe moan pm, vop (aryds dex) ards ‘3 wp aweo nroys ywind andwd 
spp> oy nbpna "nox. Cp. further Alph. 364 (fol. 136a, 1. 17 ff.): obbanows 
yoy "mymyp iw indy 9501 atoN waa Wwe ADIN Tm, NnoOm. (The references 
in Hadassi are already listed by Zunz, Ligesch. d. synag. Poesie, 63, No. 26.) 

9nypdbwia mvp minzoo yaw, ed. Kirchheim, p. 36; ed. Higger, p. 66: 
beypw? 29 .moan n> oy ranyniw cpp beta sad prox omen mp DD 
ANWIT NX POW PRB) NIN. pad BD ,PNoNK mo Do. JNYNnD yn PIX PI WIN. 
For R. Ishmael read R. ‘Akiba as it is evident from Kidd. 75b, bottom, 
and especially from Yer. Gittin I (43c, bottom): p>1pp of mo own ond 
awd sana xbw om 1d ewpI NAN D2 Owe PNY 7 JON, (Oxqw Sapa sad sim) 
sayy owe ayds 7 ova pny ms pbapa ps sow ory ow> ann TIM DDD 
nx posp jaw ov dy jja pax a apy 9 aoxm otro Tonm bso na by xan 
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Samaritans, either because originally they received instruction 
from illegal priests (this is also one of the reasons stated by our 
author) or, although at first they were ‘‘true proselytes,” their 
marital relationships involved illegitimacy of offspring. But this 
represents already a formulation dating much later than the 
above two Tannaim. Mas. Kutim concludes with the conditions 
governing their admission, viz. denial of Mount Gerizim (i. e. 
abandonment of sacrifices there), belief in Jerusalem (viz. to turn 
one’s face towards the site of the Temple while at prayer) and in 
the doctrine of resurrection.'® Actual cases of such conversions are 
difficult to cite. The passage in Pirke di R. Eli‘ezer, c. 38, end (see 
Text, note 29), refers to an “everlasting Herem”’ forbidding the 
acceptance of Samaritans, thus reflecting the long-standing enmity 
that separated the former from the rest of the Jewish people. 

To return now to the reasons advanced by our author. 1) As 
the Samaritans were not of Jewish stock, the Jewish leaders, 
foreseeing the second exile from Palestine, feared lest the Temple 
and the land remain in the former’s hands with the result that 
there would be confusion as to who constituted the Jewish people, 
whether these Samaritans or the Jews in exile. 2) They retained 
their idolatrous practices along with their acceptance of the God 
of Israel. 3) The priest that instructed them in Judaism wasa 
descendant of Jeroboam’s priests who did not belong to the tribe 
of Levi (‘‘the priests of the high places’’). Whatever the cogency 
of these reasons concerning the past, the author admits in respect 
to his own time that the Samaritans were fully observing the 
laws of the Pentateuch (see Text, note 45). He mentions their 
argument in rejecting the rest of the Bible because of Deut. 13.1." 


PIP TA pps aw ow Sy ,mI3 47ND PR PION PIII NT) .MINwWIT NN PRS NIDIANA 
ND On IIynw Sy ym "7 OWA “PR AA apy? 9 Jw won Sdn. Ja7 NA PO 
‘)31 ,mo3. Cp. further Yer. Yeb. VII (8b, bottom), Ket. III (27a, bottom). It is 
clear that the item in Mas. Kutim is formulated on the basis of this dis- 
cussion in Yer., hence their status of ninrnn is declared to be only ‘‘doubt- 
ful’’ (ppp). 

oO non nvnnay odwipsa wm or Aa MDDwe ,AMN papy nm KD. 

* Cp. also Shahrastani (transl. Haarbriicker, I, 258): “They accepted 
as prophets Moses, Aaron and Joshua b. Nun, but rejected all subsequent 
prophets, except the one who, as predicted in the Torah, would come after 
Moses; this one will confirm the extant Torah, decide according to its opinion 
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They further regard themselves as the children of Israel, notwith- 
standing their small minority, since according to Deut. 7.7 God’s 
choice fell upon ‘‘the fewest of all peoples.’’ It is the latter as- 
sumption that our author particularly opposes, arguing that this 
verse applies only to the Jews, who became scattered among the 
nations to serve in the réle of a kingdom of priests to them, and 
who will be gathered together in due course. The Samaritans, 
however, have never been seen outside Palestine—a remark that 
is not in accordance with the facts, but which tends to show that 
the author lived either in Babylon or in Persia, and thus knew 
of their whereabouts as being only ‘‘in the land of the Philistines”’ 
(see Text, note 60). 

Next the rise of Christianity is reviewed from the polemical 
angle (fol. 3a, 1. 13-4a, 1. 18). Unlike the Kutim, who only 
adopted Judaism on account of the lions that wrought destruc- 
tion among them, the ‘‘Nazarenes,” he argues, honestly desired 
to join Judaism, but were misled by their spiritual guides into 
claiming that they were ‘“‘the new Israel,’’ possessing ‘‘the new 
Torah and the new covenant,’’ endowed with ‘‘the new heart’’ 
and worthy of ‘“‘the new heaven and earth,” as foretold by the 
prophets. The author has some unflattering allusions to the 
founder of Christianity, and also sarcastically describes the 
churches with their ikons and paintings depicting his life-story 
from his conception in the womb to his end. What interests us 
here, is the author’s attempt at showing the deception employed 
in proving the doctrine of Trinity from the Bible. About Israel 
it is said: ‘““Ye are the children of the Lord your God”’ (Deut. 
14.1), and also: ‘Israel is My son, My firstborn” (Ex. 4.22). This 
applies to Jesus as one of the Jews. Now ‘‘every son has a father, 
the father of Israel being in heaven.’”’ Further, the spirits of Israel 
are in heaven (in accordance with Isa. 48.16). Thus Jesus was 
called: ‘‘Father, Son and Holy Spirit.”’ This is a crude formulation 
of the doctrine of Trinity (see Text, note 75). It disposes at once 
of Marmorstein’s identification of the author with David b. 
Merwan al-Mukammas (or Mikmiés, /. c., 56-57). This remark- 


and in no wise depart from it.”” The references to this future prophet are 
taken from Deut. 18.15 and 18. He is to be the so-called Ta’eb (Messiah) of 
the Samaritans (cp. also Gaster, The Samaritans, 90-91). 
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able man was, for a number of years, a converted Christian while 
studying in Nisibis under a renowned Christian teacher, Nana 
(Nonnus). He acquired a thorough knowledge of Christian dog- 
matics and also of philosophy. Later on, upon returning to Juda- 
ism, he wrote two works against his erewhile religion.” Kirkisani’s 
knowledge of Christianity was apparently derived from him. One 
has only to compare the former’s explanation of the Trinity (J. c., 
p. 305, ll. 20-26, cp. HUCA, VII, 365) with the above statement 
that Jesus was called ‘‘Father, Son and Holy Spirit’’ in order to 
realize that its author was not the well-informed David ibn 
Merwan.™ Also Sa‘adyah treats of this doctrine in an expert 
manner.'’ Of special interest here is Sa‘adyah’s enumeration of 
the four groups in Christianity differing on the conception of the 
nature of Jesus. The last group is, according to him, of recent 
origin. It maintains that Jesus as ‘‘Son’’ is meant only as a 
prophet, the term being used merely to indicate greatness and 
distinction, just as Israel is called ‘‘My first-born son”’ (Ex. 4.22).% 
Our author also cites this verse in connection with his description 
_ of the deception employed in the formulation of the theory of 
Trinity. But his familiarity with the subject is rather deficient 


2 See Kirkisani, J. c., p. 306, and cp. HUCA., VII, 366. 

13 Cp. also Hadassi, cited in Text, note 75. 

™ As to his work on the Unity of God, which was in Arabic and not in 
Hebrew, see farther on (p. 432). 

See Emunot we-De‘ot, II, 5-7 (ed. Slucki, 45 ff.): aywaw ams 42 INN 
mm .ay|om bs ins nwdy imme dx ar onan nd 2 1awm oxi wwe om 
(anya pos ~ppndy.) P]noxn near bovine aawnnp omy ww [AD] ODD 8 
wid! OND OYT OPN OD ON PINT Dy NNT TAwNA yD WN) YN MINNA 
Sx avmd prow baw bp) aman xiny DD onawna omDD Pave Nd) .taba own 
2) Anan Mpta ywysa avdwa oven onw oawin awe ,omDON. See his remarks 
about the supposed biblical proofs for the Holy Spirit (p. 46). For the expo- 
sition of Sa‘adyah’s refutation of the concept of the Trinity cp. Kaufmann, 
Attributenlehre, 38 ff., and Guttmann, Religionsphilos. des Saadia, 103 ff. 

* Ibd., p. 47: ,o07p any one when .mno yaas Josn Jon ows abs 
Jaa ozo) .7ab2 oN. Ww. NAY NawIN mMyain bax... ANY? apy mya 
a1 taba awed) baad sin oa Saw oa ca3 mae a0) WED 12 odsx IoN-. 
See about this passage Kaufmann, /. c., 48-52, and Guttmann, /. c., 108-12. 
Cp. further the fragment, apparently from Sa‘adyah’s Kitab al-Tamyiz 
(JQR., XIII, 657, ll. 12-14), where the four divisions in Christendom are 
also mentioned (s72398 anx> 17 Sip» 75x81). The identity of this fourth group 
is still subject to doubt, but the matter cannot be discussed here. 
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and his notion vague. Apparently he was more interested in his 
polemical purpose than in accuracy. Yet it should be added that 
Judah Hallevi (Kuzari, I, 4) has a similar vague formulation." 

Having cited the examples of the Samaritans and of Christ- 
ianity, the author seems to turn (fol. 4b, 1. 1 ff.) against certain 
contemporary Jews, ‘‘our brethren, our rebels, defiers and despis- 
ers, who strike at the inheritance which our God gave us.’”’ In 
his flow of denunciation he interrupts his sentences (see Text, 
note 102) in order to express a wish that these Jews had acted as 
the supposed 10 elders who helped Muhammad in the composi- 
tion of the Kuran (fol. 4b, 1. 13—5a, 1. 7). This episode will be 
discussed now first in order subsequently to deal in a connected 
form with the criticism of the theories of the contemporaries 
whom the author had in mind. 

The account, as given in our text, has a fuller parallel in the 
Judeo-Arabic ‘‘Story of Muhammad’s (Jewish) Contemporaries” 
(Jomd ANNSS AXP) published by Leveen.*’? This is designated as 
an Appendix to a ‘‘Book of Chronology” (7>axn>sx axn3). Whose 
work the latter was, is not stated. Sa‘adyah is the author of a 
treatise by the same title,t® but no doubt there were other Jewish 
writers of chronologies. Even if Sa‘adyah’s work is meant here, 
there are no means of ascertaining whether he also composed 
this appendix. Be this as it may, the story of the supposed collab- 
oration of 10 Jewish elders in the composition of the Kuran was 
evidently widely current in Jewish circles.1? Of their names, four 


8 Ed, Hirschfeld, p. 10, ll. 6-7: 1m ,nbds jaxa sotay ‘o00ds monds im 
otpbs mr im jands im ands. 

7 JOR., NS., XVI, 399-406; cp. also XVII, 235-6, 237, and 485. The 
Byzantine chronicler, Theophanes Confessor (died 817), also refers to the 
ten Jewish notables who joined Muhammad (see the German tr. of the passage 
in Dieterich, Byz. Quellen 2. Lainder- u. Volkerkunde, 1, 88). Schwabe (Tarbiz, 
Il, 74 ff.), in his study of Theophanes’ report, also considers the above two 
parallel texts. 

18 See Marx, REJ., LVIII, 299-300, and cp. Malter, Saadia Gaon, 172- 
73, 353-54. 

19 Attention should also be drawn to a passage in the commentary to 
Deut. by the famous Karaite scholar of Jerusalem (1st half of the 11th 
century), Abi’l Faraj Furkan b. Asad (Yeshu‘ah b. Yehudah, MS. Firkowicz, 
2. Hebrew-Arab. Collection, No. 2086 containing 88 leaves): jx bp 7p) 
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are given in our fragment, viz. Ka‘b al-Ahbar, ‘Abd Allah b. 
Salam, ‘Omar the Witness,?° and Yohanan called ‘‘He that was 
routed into the garden.” In the Judeo-Arabic account seven 
additional persons are mentioned, thus making a sum total of 11, 
but probably the last two items refer to one and the same person.” 
The historicity of these 10 elders is subject to much doubt, and 
still more their dealings with the prophet. Only the first two are 
more or less known, viz. Ka‘b al-Ahbar and ‘Abd Allah b. Salam, 
and only the latter is supposed to have joined Islam immediately 
after Muhammad’s arrival in Madinah (622), whereas the former 
became a Muslim only some time after 632, the year when the 
prophet died.” These elders are stated to have composed the 
Kuran, each inserting his name in a Sura in such a manner as not 
to arouse suspicion.”’ In the 2nd Sura (the Cow) they even man- 


nixy1 debs axnxs myxy on (n'a 2° oat) msy tax mdipa axibs 
Shh Sealed sills tie ah ieee sale = Nae APP emia Melia hers e Mh a eelt eins elt yen ohn Silent: 
Syaw qabn 4N7. 

20 nwbx roy, in JOR., NS., XVI, 402: rnwbs amy. As suggested by me 
ibid., XII, 130-31, he is to be identified with Aba ‘Umair ibn Tayyahan, 
a Syrian Jew living in Medina, who is supposed to have foretold Muhammad’s 
functions as a prophet (cp. Sprenger, Das Leben u. die Lehre des Mohammed, 
I, 55, note 1). 

1 JOR., NS., XVI, 402: :a:5s Arai Appx van pon oadx qnd sopin bevy; 
thus ‘Ashael, called the prophet’s father-in-law, is identical with Hefes, the 
father of Safiyah, the Jewish wife of Muhammad. (Gandz’s translation of 
yon as “guardian”, ib¢d., XVII, 235, is certainly incorrect, see Leveen, ibid., 
p. 485.) However, Safiyah’s father is usually called Huyayy (see Sprenger, 
l.c., III, 78-9, and Enc. of Islam, s. v. Safiya). This name is probably a 
corruption of Flunai (Honi), as Safiyah’s father is called in the interesting 
Genizah fragment (JQR., XV, 177, cp. 169, note 1): xn 7a avdN ya MN. 
He is known as a political opponent of Muhammad and died as a good Jew. 
In view of this consideration, in the above text for *ax probably »5 x should 
be read, thus ‘Ashael was the prophet’s brother-in-law, viz. Safiyah’s brother 
bearing also the name of Hefes. 

See about them Enc. of Islam, s. v. Cp. also about ‘Abdallah, JOR., 
xe Ontte 

** In our Text (fol. 5a, Il. 2-4) vaguely: pbpn mx 15 wy pox ona qwE 
Jnx) ans b> omy 12°99 13ND) (np is a play upon yp, see JORGEN SHOXate 
140, note 63). In the Judeo-Arabic account (J. c., XVI, 402) there is a double 
description. First: 9 fram jee ab y24 ody rags pride axanedy yD 8h 701 
OMDDN TINAP 1D fimo Die *~D and) 12D, (see XVII, 235, bottom, xaxnd =) ‘n> 
ID yw’ 'o'>'e'> be ays 9'n'D'n Yx'y') "9'> and) ID. And sub- 
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aged to introduce a sentence: ywrn obxd Syqw man iy? (4D) D5, 
“thus did the Jewish sages counsel the wicked o5x’’; the last word 
may be taken as a reference to a false prophet.”4 In the Judeo- 
Arabic account there is given a string of verses, supposedly to be 
found in this Sura, the first letters of which make up the above 
sentence.*> However, we seek in vain for them in the present text 
of Sura II. The only connection may be found in the symbolic 
letters A L M at the beginning of this Sura (as well as of several 
others) which would stand for obs in the above sense.”° But alto- 
gether this stratagem, which our author designates as ‘‘a great 
secret’ (see Text, note 14), cannot of course be given any cred- 
ence. The acceptance of Islam by these 10 elders is supposed to 
have been for ‘‘the purpose of saving God’s people so that he 
(Muhammad) should not harm them by his false charges.’’?’ 
But this is belied by his attacks on the Jews, as voiced in the 
Kuran, and by his actions against the Jews of Madinah and 
Haibar. Thus the whole episode lacks a real historical basis; it is 
rather a later legend. The convert to Islam (in 1163), Samuel ibn 
Yahya al-Maghribi, also mentions the gossip of his former co- 
religionists as to how ‘Abd Allah b. Salam tried to befuddle 
Muhammad when imparting to him some knowledge of the 
Torah.”® There is also a peculiar story of the relations of a certain 


sequently: nd yboy ww Sxaw oxy xdoh me oby wobos mds ini pads obs on 
sypids Amo °D yanD) .ANTONDNS ypro 2 7D ATID °D INN) b> OANDON 1397) 13ND1 | ]N7p 
')3) 'q'3. The second passage corresponds more closely to the above text 
with its continuation (fol. 5a, Il. 4-5): n> :mnem (AMDa=) pr: AMA and D1 
‘\D1 Sy. 

74 Cp. Isa. 56.10: naiy rbov xb ornds orad> ob> ryt? xd 0bD OY VDx. 
Yet one could vocalize nbyd, the violent (person), or n?x>, to silence 
(the wicked one). 

2s JOR., NS., XVI, 402-03. 

26 Rivlin (see Tarbiz, I1, 81) attempted to reconstruct this sentence 75 
39) 1sy? from these gymbolical letters at the headings of several Suras, but 
both accounts refer to this sentence as an insertion into Sura II (the Cow). 

27 Text, fol. 5a, ll. 6-7; in the Judeo-Arabic account: -w btw? ax? edo), 
“lest he harm Israel in any way.” 

28 See Schreiner’s description of Samuel’s ‘Ifham al-Yahid’ (MGW/J., 
XLII, 221-22), and cp. also JOR., NS., XII, 126-7. See further the refuta- 
tion of Samuel’s charges in the interesting passage published by Neubauer, 
REJ., V, 52-54, and cp. also JOR., NS., XVI, 90-91. 
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Abi Bakr (perhaps a confusion with the first Caliph Abi Bakr), 
the son of the (Babylonian?) Exilarch, with the prophet. Banished 
to Persia, this Abii Bakr converted the inhabitants of 60 cities 
to Islam.?9 All such stories are apparently the reflection of a vague 
notion current in Jewish circles concerning the Jewish share in 
the evolution of the new religion and the personal contacts of 
some Arabian Jews with its founder. : 

After this digression concerning the Kuran, the author returns 
(fol. 5a, 1. 8 ff.) to voice his resentment against his Jewish con- 
temporaries (see above, p. 419) who “‘separate themselves” from 
God’s Torah. These he styles farther on ‘‘Jewish separatists” 
(Ssnw 22 »5t219) who are not identical with the Karaites, men- 
tioned by him separately as ‘‘Minim’”’ (see Text, notes 102 and 
198). Here we have a term closely: resembling that of Mu‘tazila 
(Abinyo) by which the Muslim rationalistic theologians were 
called (cp. bxynw v2 $710 in fol. 5a, 1. 14). This group is accused 
of eclecticism as follows (fol. 5a, 1. 12—5b, 1. 2): “‘For they said: 
We have concluded a covenant with the separatists of the children 
of Ishmael (i.e. Muslim Mu'‘tazila) as regards the beginning of 
the month and other matters; with Edom (i. e. Christianity) we 
made a treaty concerning ‘And ye count from the morrow of the 
Sabbath’ (Lev. 23.15, i. e. Pentecost always falling on a Sunday); 
the lie of the Kutim (Samaritans) we have made our refuge con- 
cerning ‘Ye shall kindle no fire throughout your habitations 
(upon the Sabbath day,’ Ex. 35.3); and we hid ourselves in the 
falsehoods of the Brahmans (Barahima) who say about God’s 
commandments, both those that should be done and those that 


27 See Jacob b. Elijah’s polemical tract against Pablo Christiani (Kobak’s 
pnw, VI [1868], pp. 13-15): stows dw ipmw, -xotn voinnd oA ADDI IND 
322 1aN an... .1ndw on pond voind rN ND ANA NVM TDA D3 SN WwRs 
1D Imp ayy awe indyo) voina AND wer. b.an esa bw 19a TDA 
(oboxme 2977) ox oma wadr opi ta weer »nbmanaps pndyoo ud-Dy 
(MD pas PR oAnbwn ... paoxod you) jyrand ans - ,ONwN OWN Main npd 
Anmnd ory ove rawr vornD -yya qn xixedy joan (Oxnw nn am) inn MD ow 
vos) DID PIND DAY DY pT WR ND iY TDA IBN It... IND AN IDE 
ns yobs maa ns oxn ayn bx ayo oxsim sayin mira mor ond nnd ows 
-+. 2) apy orywa ov ,»pn (Steinschneider’s comment on this passage, 
Polem, u. Apolog. Lit., 416, hardly satisfies). For an historical analysis of 
this tract, see Mann, REJ., LX XXII, 363-77. 
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must not, that they are hidden (stored up) in the hearts of Jiuman 
beings till their time arrives.” 

Now as to the first point, it is evident that this group rejected 
the fixed calendar, reverting instead to lunar observation. The 
latter practice was general to all Muslims and not only to the 
“‘separatists’”’ (Mu‘tazila) among them. The particular agreement 
with the latter must have been in the ‘‘other matters”’ (a 7n8 0727) 
which, however, our author fails to mention in detail (cp. infra, 
p. 426). The rejection of the fixed calendar in favor of lunar observ- 
ation was effected already by ‘Anan; he is accused of having done 
so in order to curry favor with the Caliph al-Mansir before whom 
he was brought for trial because of his insurrection against his 
brother, the legalized Exilarch.3° However we may doubt the 
correctness of this latter item, since ‘Anan’s schism involved a 
complete break with Rabbinic Judaism with the point of the 
calendation being only one detail, albeit an important one, there 
is no doubt that the Muslims were pleased to find Jews adhering 
to the mode of lunar observation. Thus Daniel al-Kimisi in his 
Tract points out to his fellow-sectaries: ‘‘You are now under the 
rule of Ishmael (Muhammedans), who love those that keep the 
month by means (of observing) the moon; why fear then the 
Rabbanites?”’ 

The second charge about following Christianity as to the date 
of Pentecost is in the true fashion of a controversialist eager to 
score a point. Of course before the rise of Christianity, the Sad- 


30 Thus Sa‘adyah (cp. Pinsker, p"5, o’naD3, 95): nopw ay wen 7D bxqw ym 
ayn moanen wpad ones (Adu wx) py toyy inn wpad nt wim dxyoe mobo 
yary> maya onan; and the author of 03797 ONrpA pibn (dbid., p. 103, bottom): 
by ont) -mpIpn Mayr pawn Sy ong nt +> sx) nner 7274 mw qbpn 15 mw sy 
qbod pnon ,2aam nvr nest by navn an xian qbem .axn nay) nv mst 
14 pAxann. Cp. also Albiriini, The Chronology of Ancient Nations (written in 
1000), tr. Sachau, p. 69, 1. 17 ff.: “He (‘Anan) fixed the beginning of the 
month by the appearance of the new moon in a similar way as is prescribed in 
Islam,”’ etc. Benjamin al-Nihawandi compromised by maintaining that all 
other new months could be computed by calculation, but Nisan and Tishri 
must be established by actual lunar observation (see Kirkisani, /.c., 314, 
ll, 13-15). This is also meant by Sa‘adyah (p">, ompp3, 95): -sNA P02 83) 
yaat aspo »bm. 

3 JOR., NS., XII, 286, top: owd ovams om ,Sxyow mobp Jina ons any 
y739 yon add) |(AA Na avn) MV. WIN. 
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ducees, or rather their section known as the Boethusians, insisted 
on the literal interpretation of Lev. 23.15 concerning the date of 
offering up the ‘Omer, thus resulting in Shabu‘ot always falling 
on a Sunday seven weeks subsequently. On the other hand, the 
charge of following the Samaritans in the strict interpretation of 
Ex. 35.3 allowing no fire or light of any kind on the Sabbath, even 
if burning from before, is correct.3? As regards these two items 
the group, which our author had in mind, again shared in common 
with the Karaites, except that among certain sections of the latter 
there was a difference of opinion as to which Sunday should be 
Shabu ‘ot.33 

The fourth charge concerns the acceptance of the views of the 
Baradhima. According to Shahrastani (tr. Haarbriicker, II, 356— 
57), their founder, Barham, completely negated prophecy and 
tried to prove its rational impossibility. This involved the rejec- 
tion of many traditional laws as contrary to reason. Sa‘adyah 
too had to combat this view which maintained that mankind had 
no need of prophecy.4 Here the Gaon does not seem to refer to 


32 Cp. Geiger, Nachgelassene Schriften, 111, 287-289; Wreschner, Samarit. 
Traditionen, 15 ff. 

33 Thus Meswi al-‘Okbari and Karaites in Basrah (see Kirkisani, /. c., 
316, Il. 3-5, 318, ll. 33-35, cp. HUCA., VII, 390, top, 395). This is also 
repeated by Hadasi, 1557 bows, Alph. 98, letter ': (fol. 42a, top): sym O02 ON) 
owINd NTO NIT wea oy aro yay ows xds jodiy> pest ova myiay an 2 
mxap. The actual point involved is not clear, except that Meswi may have 
been in doubt whether Shabu‘ot fell on the Sunday which was the 50th day 
since the ‘Omer (cp. Lev. 23.16) or on the following Sunday. 

34 Emunot we-De‘ot, III, 3 (ed. Slucki, p. 61): wa b$am ar ontpENw jr) 
2 oad) omdy> saxn mm AD INAkY INT .NYyowm nybown om ,miyon opdn 
ond oppon omdboww ,orrrais ary omy 125 pod ODINY OWIN w >> onyDw 
131,07 0) 3107 1D Ona wy moa ODwnd. (About this passage see Guttmann, 
l.c., 139 ff.) Cp. further III, 10 (p. 71): 055 inne ON TDINY OD OND OMNI 
om mwa wome .25m awa dosiw nuyy vadw pwron owe wap mx ovonan 
2) ova? Ndw a> TON OTN +> OTN NaI IAT bapd ODb ps jan. See also Abi’l 
Faraj Furkan, .w7 'd mAndonm nvayn ‘pd, ed. Markon, p. 12: o7DDn Jaba 
awa? xb > JON . mds w 0D TON ON) ANIAIN bvaw om Jabay ,odiym wad ownson 
ots 122 Dx rar saw (ohiy xiad bx ods) odiys. See further Hadassi, boux 
np2n, Alph. 96, letter 'p (fol. 41a): amy dx onoxa connads nt 22a Ny wn dip 
by ONT AT 8D ym peesa apy bax jAMIam mawp ana b23 1d mM PR IND 
Yoriya (O78 ja oy spond Fray) »No|r Sw NIT WE ,oOMdS Tat TR > OTN wa 
‘)) ,Anvy 17 awe. Further Aaron b. Elijah, on yy, c. 96, (ed. Delitzsch, p. 160): 
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Jews who followed this opinion, but in our fragment we find 
direct evidence that certain Jews negated prophecy and hence 
regarded the laws as “‘stored up in the hearts of human beings 
till their time arrived” (viz. they are evolved from human intellect 
in accordance with the demands of the times). Naturally this 
resulted in the justification for breaking many a Jewish tradi- 
tional law. Our author goes on to polemize against this theory by 
emphasizing the great act of the revelation on Sinai. The Torah 
was given to be observed by the Jews and to be taught by them 
to the other nations, ‘‘not to be stored up in the recesses of the 
hearts and in the innermost of the kidneys, but to be kept and 
practiced by mouth, heart, and all the senses’’ (fol. 5b, 1. 14 ff). 
Perhaps the sarcastic reference to ‘‘the recesses of the heart and 
the innermost of the kidneys’”’ is to a subdivision of the Barahima, 
viz. the Bakrantiniya who (according to Shahrastani, ibid., p. 361) 
would bind their body, from the waist to the breast, with iron in 
order that their bodies should not burst from the abundance of 
knowledge, the power of imagination and the force of thought. 
Our author further strongly insists that only ‘‘the congrega- 
tion of Jacob’”’ was the recipient of the Torah (revelation), not 
Noah, not Ishmael and not Esau (fol. 6a, 1. 9 ff.). He gives a 
lengthy interpretation of Isa. 48.12-16 to emphasize that the 
name Jacob-Israel antedates even the creation of the world 
(fol. 6b, 1. 13 ff.). To Jacob’s descendants has an everlasting 
covenant been given, never to be changed or abrogated. All this 
seems to be directed against Muhammedan claims that the Law 
already began with Noah. Thus Shahrastani writes (ibid., I, 
35-36): ‘‘The Law had its commencement with Noah, as it is 
said in God’s words: ‘To you hath He prescribed the faith which 
He commanded unto Noah’ (Sura 42.11); and the legal ordinances 
and prescriptions began with Adam, Shet and Idris (Enoch).’’35 


mbs MINXOA DYPONDY ITT DIN MAT by MAAS I bs AYT NT Maw nya 
2) FN IS OWI 70°18 OOS TN OOS O28) W219) bina Md Sn ANMwAN NIN) 
2) 2m) OINT AN onbds mi Syn nb 93> NN ony ANT .F2 OY IAW PN 1 WY 
(cp. also ibid., p. 307, s. v. monNna dy). 

3s About this problem, as discussed by Karaite writers, see the passage 
from Tobias b. Moses’ Osar Nehmad (published by Mann, JQR., NS., XV, 
375, and cp. ibid., pp. 362 and 364-5). 
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Muhammad's claim was that revelation was continued to Abra- 
ham, Moses, Jesus, and finally to him as the completion of 
prophecy. How far this involved the group our author had in 
mind, is difficult to say, since it neglected prophecy altogether. 
But in a general way he seems to combat the idea of recognizing 
the respective missions of Jesus and Muhammad. According to 
Kirkisani (J. c., 312, 1. 5 ff.), Abii ‘Isa of Isphahan acknowledged 
the prophecy of both, contending that each of them was sent 
(by God) to his respective people. He even directed his followers 
to read the Gospels as well as the Kuran and to familiarize them- 
selves with the commentaries on. them. Karaites in Tustar 
(Shuster, in Persia) agreed with this view to a certain extent.%° 
Due to the eclecticism of the group opposed by our author, similar 
theories may have been current among its members too. 

The preface ends with a tirade against these people who 
readily forgot God’s deeds towards Israel and wilfully separated 
themselves from the Jewish community (fol. 8a, |. 13 ff.), prefer- 
ring to follow the views of ‘‘Abua Hashim and Jubbat and their 
companions” (fol. 8b, Il. 3-4) rather than God’s words as an- 
nounced by the prophets. Here we have a sole chronological clue 
which leads us to the 10th century. Abi ‘Ali Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab al-Jubbai (viz. from Jubba in Khuzistan) is known 
as a prominent leader of the Mu'‘tazila in Basrah (he died in 
915/16). His son, Abii Hashim ‘Abd al-Salam (died in 933), also 
figures among these liberal theologians. The father declared, 
among other views, the attributes of God as identical with His 
essence, thus really denying the existence of the former, but the 
son tried to modify this doctrine, so as to appease the orthodox 
Muslim theologians, by declaring the attributes as accidents 
(ahwal).37 But our author is very vague in indicating the manner 
in which the people he had in mind accepted the views of al- 
Jubbai and his son, Abi Hashim. Among the Karaites Joseph 
al-Basir followed this school of thought.3* The group attacked, 


36 See Friedlaender, JOR., NS., III, 240-43. 

37 See Enc. of Islam, s. v. al-Jubbai, and, more fully, Shahrastani, tr. 
Haarbriicker, I, 80-88. 

38 See Frankl, Beitrdége zur Literaturgesch. d. Karder (Berlin 1887), 7-8. 
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seems to have also indulged in certain Messianic calculations 
which turned out awry (see Text, notes 178, 181, 183). 
Herewith ends the long preface. There follows the first section 
of the work, divided into 7 chapters of which only a fragment of 
the first one is preserved (see above, p. 413 f.). Section I deals with 
the Unity of God; and chapter 1, designed as the introduction to 
the whole work, is to prove that ‘‘all kinds of human beings, who 
acknowledge God,” should have a Torah (revelation) and a law, 
both written and oral, viz. the ones given to Israel but also meant 
for all the other nations (fol. 9a, |. 1 ff.). Interesting is the enum- 
eration of the aims of the author. One is to satisfy Rabbanite 
intellectual Jews who desire to know this doctrine from the sev- 
eral aspects as looked upon by various peoples in every gener- 
ation. Another is to forestall specious arguments gathered by 
some learned Jews from the writings of other nations. A third 
aim is to refute the ‘‘Jewish separatists,” in accordance with the 
Rabbinic dictum: ‘‘learn diligently what to answer the Epicur- 
ean’’; and likewise to refute the ‘‘Minim who call themselves 
Karaites.”’ Still a fourth aim is directed against the ultra-orthodox 
Rabbanite school teachers who shun rationalistic investigation 
of religion and Torah for fear of being led astray into heresy. 
Against the latter the author argues that the Torah was meant 
to constitute Israel’s ‘‘wisdom and understanding in the sight 
of the nations,’ thereby deserving to be called ‘‘a wise and 
understanding people’ (cp. Deut. 4.6). This eulogy of the Torah 
is not to be found in such narrative parts as the enumeration of 
Ishmael’s descendants (citing Gen. 25.14), but in its “righteous 
statutes and ordinances.’’ The author sarcastically goes on to 
score a point against these school teachers who impart to their 
pupils merely a reading knowledge of the Bible, to be recited in 
a sing-song, without a deeper understanding of its contents. We 
thus find him an advocate of rationalism in matters of Judaism, 
although being a staunch defender of traditionalism. Sa‘adyah 
too had to defend the employment of reason, albeit. conserva- 


ALJubbai (Aba ‘Ali) is also cited by Abul Faraj Furkan (see Schreiner, 
Studien tiber Jeschua b. Jehuda, 83-4, and XIII] = 7w 7 'd ANDOA NY yT 'D 
ed. Markon, 15, bottom). 
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tively, in the clarification of the tenets of Judaism.’® And from 
his sectarian angle, his contemporary, the Karaite savant, 
Kirkisani, also had to defend the rationalistic method against 
those among his own group who looked askance upon it.#° 
Owing to the lacuna between fols. 9 and 10, the remainder of 
section I, ch. 1, and altogether the other 6 chapters are missing. 
How far the author was successful in the program he set out to 
accomplish, can only be determined after the discovery of the 
missing part of his opus. There follows on fol. 10 the end of 
section II dealing with the duty of prayer. In the next section 
(III, fol. 10a, 1. 17 ff.) he takes up two interesting problems, viz. 
to prove that the laws of the Torah applied both ‘“‘to Palestine 
and outside, in the periods of tranquillity (viz. when Israel had 
its state) and in exile,’’ and further to demonstrate that the 
dispersion of the Jews was not due ‘“‘to their evil deeds . . . . and 
the heaviness of their sins’’ but to two other reasons. Unfor- 
tunately the fragment breaks off here. The first point involves 
the theories of abrogation of the Jewish law (see, e. g., Sa‘adyah 
in Emunot we-De'‘ot, III, 7-9). In addition some Jewish sectaries 
maintained that certain Jewish laws were not obligatory since 
the destruction of the second Temple. The followers of Yudgan 
were of the opinion that at present the Sabbath and the Festivals 
were only meant as memorials, and some Karaites of Basrah 
followed suit.4* Albirini (/. c., 278) mentions a Jewish sect that 
asserted that the obligations and rites prescribed for Passover 
were not obligatory, except for those who dwelt in the country 


39 Cp. "18, Introduction (ed. Slucki, p. 10): iby ow 7x TDN TONY ON) 
yA ODN OMY TY nNIT TINdDT OND opm... OPMIPT myrva yryn pad 
2) morpexn ds xan) aP_oA NAD 7A. 

” Kitab al-Anwar, |. c., 279, 1. 17 ff.: »» 7tibx ys omn> onsya yx nnd» 
927 aby yoo Nor N97 omN yoyr omNd pods yy mins ma Sixwn yo ToD» dypyndx 
21 ,O7NvI8 NIDD Ip. Cp. HUCA., VII, 320-21. About the reaction against 
employing philosophy and science in matters of religion, as a result of the 
policies of the Caliph al-Mutawakkil (847-61), see also infra, p. 458-9. 

 Kirkisani, /.¢c., 312, Il. 18-20: »» Aupxo aiwxydxr nsaoxds yx poy 
927 7272 pan pRaPdse yo orp dipos sim -w onDINY IP) 24 0-n ROW IeyoN NAN 
Tya xp. P. 318, bottom: 3m) max opr yo (~axadx yoxapds °D) oma pND) 
a7 0D Avpro anyds prvi 8 OMT 10 SON OD INI) <asybs xan ob OpNDdD (myiawn 
3217 Non asybx. 
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of the Israelites (hence not in the Diaspora). For all we know, 
Meswi al-‘Okbari, who is accused of permitting his followers the 
breaking of many laws,*# may have also followed the theory of 
non-validity of a part of Judaism in Galut. And the ‘‘Minim”’ 
in the time of R. Natronai Gaon (or R. ‘Amram), to whom refer- 
ence was made above (p. 412, cp. Appendix), probably are to be 
accounted for in the same manner. Hence the emphasis in section 
III of our text on the observance of the Torah even in the Dias- 
pora. However, the main argument in this respect is unfor- 
tunately missing. 

The second theme of this section to the effect that the (second) 
exile was not on account of the sins of the Jewish people but for 
other reasons, probably involved the idea of the Jewish mission 
to act as teachers to mankind. The author has alluded to this 
several times before (fols. 3a, 1. 2, 6a, 1. 5 ff., 9a, 1. 6). Already the 
Church Fathers strongly resented this mission idea. Thus the 
venomous Chrysostomus of Antioch exclaimed: The Jews think 
that they have been dispersed in order to become the teachers of 
the nations, but God sent you out—you who are worse than the 
heathens, more cruel than the beasts, worse than the Sodomites— 
so that we should learn all sorts of crime from you.*#4 A wonderful 
theological argument! It may also be surmised that in this section 
the author further dealt with the prophetic promises of the future 
restoration of Israel. There were Karaites in Khurasan and Jibal 
(Media) who held that the Messiah had already come and that 
the Temple built by Zerubbabel was to be the last one.‘ Also 


# Cp. Pozn., REJ., L, 16-17, who identifies this sect, al-Maghariba 
(Makariba), with the Magharites who were a branch of the Essenes. See 
also Reshumot, I, 214. 

4 Cp. Tobias b. Moses in his Osar Nehmad (REJ., XXXIV, 181): xb1 
pwdm ayda ws y7_21 yon at ox °D mbsen ara onawav SSon ar by pywd ons bo» 
aN paw oyay jSsqw ns Nun qws ... ymoxy ipmnew aN pa bya bx nwo 
mero? nsoay xd aes .qdm pans mop ny 52° wy onbdan S251 Sen onbxd win 
ond pnm oatinn doy omy Spm pst wipe msm yo ow bax spniso 497 aN yn 
any) mNDIw) MON MAY ond nm ,OIDw Pp?) OPIN OT OND *nar om mdboND 
"D7 ,Dw pon pinavi >» yi dm. 

44 See Lucas, Zur Gesch. d. Juden 1m vierten Jahrhundert, p. 8. 

4s Kirkisani, J. c., 319, ll. 4-6: -monds ps oyr yo Sxaidsr proxad posap 701 
may par_od) Saat asia tds i made 75421 .ten Ni Ip m2 yds (cp. also 
HiUiGA Vil 395): 
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Sa‘adyah found it necessary to oppose such theories.4* Hence it 
stands to reason that, in connection with the discussion of the 
cause and purpose of the exile, our author took up the same 
problem of the prophetic promises which are yet to be fulfilled. 

After the above analysis of the contents of our text, it is still 
impossible to state precisely who these ‘‘Jewish separatists’ were, 
as far as our present fragmentary knowledge of the full extent 
of Jewish sectarianism, say in the 10th century, extends. They 
were not members of the regular group of Karaism, though they 
had some identical views. They may have also shared some 
doctrines with the smaller sects preceding and succeeding ‘Anan, 
but it would be altogether unwarranted to identify them with 
any of these.47 Our author, who apparently lived in the 10th 
century, alludes to them as an active group of ‘‘separatist’’ non- 
conformists whose views and practices he found it incumbent to 
oppose for fear of their corrupting influence on traditional Jews. 
In the time of Kirkisani (who wrote his work in 937) the smaller 
sects were practically extinct. Thus none was left of the followers 
of Isma‘il al-‘Okbari; the ‘Ananites, small in number, were con- 
stantly decreasing; the followers of Abii ‘Isa al-Isphahani con- 
sisted of about 20 souls (in Damascus); and those of Yudgan 
were a small group in Isphahan. Only, among the Karaites them- 
selves there were many differences of opinion, as enumerated in 


#4 x, VIII, 7 (ed. Slucki, p. 126): yrnw on Sy aad mbsn owner ons) 
Wy) Nw m33 ob> yo mipnin mbox) oO WIN nbs 92) DAWIN DTN OX IPIY OWIN YW »D 
‘131.737 ond aNwi xd). About this expression ‘‘people who are called Jews” 
see the various views discussed by Pozn., MGWJ., XXXIX, 441 ff.; cp. 
further Semitic Studies in Memory of Alex. Kohut, 438, and JOR., X, 257-8; 
Schreiner, ZfHB., III, 90, note 1, and again Pozn., ibid., p. 176, note 22. 
See also infra, note 49. 

47 Above (note 7) the fancifulness of Marmorstein’s identification with 
the ‘Amramites (!), about which he has ‘‘no doubt,”’ has been pointed out. 
He goes on to speak of the ‘‘Achbariten’’ (sic!) and refers us to Pozn., REJ., 
XXXIV, 160. Now he presumably means his article on Meswi al-‘Okbari 
which begins there on p. 161 ff. But Meswi and those who followed him were 
not sure as to which Sunday should be the date of Shabu‘ot (see above, 
note 33) whereas the regular Karaites kept this festival on the seventh Sunday 
following the first day of Passover, just as.the Christians have their Penetcost 
on the seventh Sunday since Easter. This,disposes of the ‘‘Achbarites”” (read: 
‘Okbarites). 
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detail by Kirkisani.4* However, the ‘separatists’ were distinct 
from the Karaites. Thus the former are to be classed neither as 
Rabbanites nor as Karaites, but as non-conformist eclectics who, 
influenced by all sorts of doctrines obtaining in Jewish as well 
as in Muslim circles, rejected much of Rabbinic Judaism and, 
to a certain extent, even the commandments of the Torah. A 
figure like Hiwi al-Balkhi, that radical critic of the Bible, was 
also neither a Rabbanite nor a Karaite. It is entirely unknown 
how these ‘‘separatists’’ were organized and where in Persia and 
Babylon they resided; also their numerical strength is obscure. 
Their origin should be placed in the 9th century. Although in the 
6th decade of that century, owing to the policies of al-Mutawakkil, 
there was a tendency among the ‘‘Minim’’ to return to the fold 
of traditional Judaism (see infra, pp. 557-58), yet a good many of 
course did not take this step, especially since their readmission 
involved difficulties as to marital relationships. Anyhow there 
were “separatists” in the 10th century, as is evident from our 
text. Also Sa‘adyah refers to ‘‘people who are called Jews’? who 
believed in the transmigration of the soul and held that all the 
prophetic promises of Israel’s future restoration applied already 
to the time of the second Temple.*? He does not designate them 


®D.c., p. 317, top: Aawebs ban 4ba) .nbva ap poxexdbs ain pyay 
stabs aby yoo Ins od) ans ona par od vnazydx Synow axnxse 7d42) .Aprisds 
JNSp) °D on wimp bop Ntidp app funyds Noxs .mdip ody bop axybs Nim oD 
NDB) PAwWYl Way wp pwota om pa ~T>N IND INTDENON (DY 0DN ANNES NONI 
pa asyos stm op TAD ap 7555x ys 72 |NMDEND Dy 7B] Oma AasrtVds NON 
Abni 9555s yo ona NOD DM) JM) NTI NIaNN¥R. See his enumeration of the 
Karaite differences in ch. 19 (zd7d.. pp. 317-319), and cp. HUCA., VII, 391-96. 

49 See 71", VI, 8 (ed. Slucki, p. 103), and the passage cited above, note 
46. Poznaniski’s insistence that the Gaon referred therein to a part of the 
Karaites is not likely because of the following consideration. The theory of 
transmigration was adopted by ‘Anan, not mentioned here, although pre- 
viously in ch. VI, 1 (ed. Slucki, p. 96) he is cited by name. The ‘Ananites, 
who presumably followed suit in this respect, were a handful in the Gaon’s 
time (as his contemporary, Kirkisani, informed us). However, in the respec- 
tive passage (VI, 8) we read: on Nop) OA ONT DD OVINY TDIN baN 
may ob¥8 IY) VAPNYAA INIk ONT? .NwTa ODN oONNXD (TDN pon 
omo}) 0°37 Of wr. waa 42 anN ba 72 ANN pyow bx awn yDINI 
035 0°927) ,OTN83 7A NN) ASAI OTSA NI TVANw ODYD vw D-DINY (OATADN ys 
3) ,2)29y) pyiwn mre. Such phraseology would hardly refer to the small 
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“Karaites,’’ although some of the latter shared these views, but 
“‘so-called’’ Jews similar to our nondescript ‘‘separatists.”’ 
Finally, a few words about the identity of the author. His 
name and place are entirely unknown. As he refers to the Mu'tazila 
theologians al-Jubbai and Abii Hashim (above, p. 426), we have 
a date that leads us to the first half of the 10th century (the latter 
died in 933). In this century our author also should be placed 
because of the contents of his work and of his rather archaic 
Hebrew style; also the Genizah MS. of our text is of early hand- 
writing. His whereabouts somewhere in Babylon (say Baghdad), 
or in Persia, are apparent from his polemics against the Jewish 
“separatists’’ who flourished in these countries. Also his state- 
ment that no Samaritans were ever seen outside of Palestine, 
in contradiction to the fact of their residence in Egypt and in 
Syria, can be explained by reason of his living in the eastern part 
of the Caliphate (see above, p. 417). Marmorstein’s identification 
of the author with David b. Merwan al-Mukammas (i. c., 49 and 
56) has no basis whatever (see already above, p. 417 f.). Because 
section I of our text treats of the Unity of God, Marm. discovered 
here the Hebrew introduction to David’s 7mnbx axn>. But, on 
the one hand, the latter was entirely in Arabic, just as all his 
other works, and dealt with problems (questions) about the Unity 
followed by an explanation of the Ten Commandments,°*° whereas, 
on the other hand, our book had a section on prayer and another 
on the validity of the Law in the Diaspora as well as on the causes 
of the exile, in addition to several more portions whose topics are 
unknown. Moreover, we have here a part of an entire work in 
Hebrew and not a mere introduction; there is a long preface, and 


group of ‘Ananites (as would result from Poznanski’s contention), but rather 
to a considerable number of ‘‘nondescript’’ Jews, neither Rabbanites nor 
Karaites (or ‘Ananites), just as the “‘separatists’’ of our text were, who 
believed in this theory of transmigration, sharing it with numerous Muslims 
of the same ilk (see Schreiner, Der Kaldm in d. Jiid. Liter., p. 66, top). 

s° See my remarks in JOR., NS., XVI, p. 90. The Genizah book list 
(JQR., XIII, 54, No. 68) mentions a popo ‘34 [anhnbs ‘n> which is most 
likely the same as zbid., p. 60: mnpon wy na) aDDM Tmnbs »»D SDD aD aNd 
3NND7N) py>N pw *>y (so the MS. Adler 2622 reads, n1727n wy _n33) 
N21 2pabs popods pip ja te75. It begins forthwith in Arabic and not in 
Hebrew. About his other works cp. Pozn., ibid., 328-29. 
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there is section I, ch. 1, intended as an introduction, followed by 
six more chapters, and subsequently by other sections of which 
parts of II and III are preserved. The comprehensive title of the 
opus cannot even be guessed.5' One has therefore patiently to 
refrain from rash surmises until more Genizah leaves will turn 
up, as it is to be hoped, of this interesting, though polemically 
harsh, work that helps us to understand a significant phase of the 
religious and intellectual strivings among the Jews of the Orient. 


st Bahya ibn Pakitda in the introduction to his Torat Hobot Halebabot 
mentions Sa‘adyah’s Emunot we-De‘ot, a work called ‘‘The Roots of 
Religion’” and al-Mukammas’s chief philosophic-theological book, viz. his 
“Twenty Treatises’ (Kitéb al-hiddyah, ed. Yahuda, p. 8, top: axn> dnAp 
yopobs anno) pads diss anna) netypnyxds) nsinoxds, in Hebrew: minoxn 702 
yopon 15d) nam way 15p1). The middle item is unknown, but it apparently 
also was in Arabic just as the first and the third, and hence no surmise would 
be warranted as to its identity with the Hebrew work under discussion here. 
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APPENDIX 


Concerning Serene (Serenus) and the ‘‘Minim”’ in two 
Gaonic Responsa. 


The famous and much discussed responsum, alluded to above, 
p. 412, begins (Lewin, ons17 T1x, VII [to Yebamot], p. 113, No. 
262): wpa) bewn opmsy pro bw ans ops irra wv sondxew 
pomy pri nay mxp xbdi ney mxo xd pow pr ,dew vo770 
pam> pe Avaya ose mew mm on abn obo) rnwnws 
ovpao oman wv. .poap xdy psdin xbdy ypu. xd main 
Pann omw>) jnain> mapn w .oxqw opts pam nya) odswd sind 
N21 xd ow may por. 

The Gaon in his reply characterizes these heretics as different 
from all the rest who only broke with rabbinic Judaism but kept 
the biblical laws: ,anyaw ovo bo on onwD Prd oMNY WS 4D 
WD) PIT wv" pI -M|Ww PWD ,oNIN ATA OApwD oro dow 
Sm .orwo ppind sap ann oqmata baw wow aq nw 
ov. phim onmyay wen ot41n Ap ya 14qpD  oneppy 
bsavwyo o1py arm ed 958d) .mnaw 15m won 
sNv> ovyn odbaw) oD now O77 ANWD (02) OMN oawn wHA 
Sxayv> ow y7Ty1 Sewn popyw yvo 19dm Saw... Sew 
ods smixp xa pint Ty yaa) .19) ofa mam myo jon by 
ppv 7diqw wo ,oxqw 2a na omby mbn msonw wipd wes 
“mxo Yana pains ym) 

This responsum is attributed in 3 different sources (see ibid., 
note 3) to R. Moses, R. Natronai and R. ‘Amram respectively. 
All three were Geonim at Sura, viz. the first in c. 832-42, the 
second (b. R. Hilai) entered upon his office in c. 853, and after a 
few years had as a rival Gaon R. ‘Amram who finally succeeded 
him; the latter died in c. 874. 

The matter of the authorship of this responsum, and conse- 
quently the period when these ‘‘Minim,” or rather particularly 
some of their children, wished to return to traditional Judaism, 
has become complicated by reason of the allusion in this respon- 
sum to a previous one concerning other heretics who, too, wanted 
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to return to the fold of ‘‘Kelal Yisrael’’ (ibid., p. 114): pyar nm 
WW PY AMNd :733)) owo wwaw wis mbxw ise rds mbxw opbnw 
wapD) 12 ANT ToNw 7a aInD Gypsy ya mbxwr ayaa mow AD 
PS) ,O5N AT WP5) mynd) my 7 manrnd INOW DIN UD ww sa 
"oa, 8? 72n) oD w> wo ews pon mains pam 
oot yo windy ,dsw> nvady ona sind oxiw (anwxan mwnas 
"py eed oe obapr savy) xD joma yn we. 

Now this reference is evidently to the other, equally famous, 
responsum concerning the followers of a Pseudo-Messiah, called 
yw (ibid., p. 113, No. 261): »rmbia sayy nyoo Sawa ondxwwy 
mynd WS) OTS (2 PUAN IN) Pwd Ss SDS WT jw pop) 
Dw O° NS Ow OVS) TAIT NS PNT JPN) ban pospnn Ps) 
AOS AD ,2"M YPN M32 pamd pr pw wya mado puny yor» 
2... nana 327 89 ww Abvay poms pan jaws aa mys ops wy 
yD) (5D 937 Avw ayn) nyay jad nA AyoD MN Hy. 

Graetz (V+, 169-72, 457-60) identified this *raw with the 
Pseudo-Messiah ‘‘Serenus”’ in Syria (about 720), and hence the 
Gaon in question, viz. R. Natronai, was taken to mean the much 
earlier one of Pumbedita, Mar R. Natronai b. Mar Nehemiah, 
who assumed his office in 719 (1030 Sel., see Sherira’s Letter, ed. 
Lewin, p. 102). Weiss (7’m7, IV®, 104-05) rightly challenged this 
identification both as to *»w (whom he, however, wrongly turned 
into a Karaite) and as to Natronai. But later writers uphold the 
first half of the theory while rejecting the second one, thus attrib- 
uting both responsa to R. Natronai b. Hilai of Sura.! This solu- 
tion is certainly untenable. The argument of Briill (and also of 
Ginzberg who, however, does not cite Briill) that R. Natronai 
(b. Hilai) was consulted concerning Serene’s followers of a later 
period is disproved by the clear context of the second responsum 
referring to a false Messiah who misled a number of people; after 
the fiasco the Jatter wished to resume their allegiance to Rabbinic 
Judaism. If this Serenus started his movement over 130 years 
before the time of R. Natronat, there certainly would have been an 


© Brill, Jahrbticher, 1X, 119; Ginzberg, Geontca, I, 50, note 1; Fried- 
laender, JOR., NS., I, 210-11. 
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allusion in the question to the fact that the descendants of the 
original followers asked now for readmission. In the first respon- 
sum concerning the still more radical ‘‘Minim,’’ who even rejected 
biblical Judaism, there is a particular mention of their children 
(om w)* who were ready to return to the fold. How much more 
would such an item (viz. oy710 w) or O77 939 w) be expected in 
the former case? 

We have to dissociate »»mw from Serenus. The latter’s name 
as such is altogether problematic (cp. Krauss, Studien z. byz.-jtid. 
Gesch., 38, note 3). Whatever his real name may have been, there 
is no evidence that he advocated changes in rabbinic Judaism. 
He merely was a Messianic pretender. His movement is to be 
connected with the great excitement that prevailed then as a 
repercussion of the mighty onslaught in 717-18 on Constantinople 
by the forces of the Caliph Sulaiman. The great struggle between 
Ishmael (Islam) and Edom (Byzantium) was construed in Jewish 
circles as about to usher in the Messianic age (about this more 
in another connection). 

On the other hand the Pseudo-Messiah *r-w, mentioned in 
the responsum of R. Natronai b. Hilai (it is also attributed to 
R. ‘Amram, just as the first one about the more radical heretics), 
belongs to the middle of the 9th century. Pozn.? may be right in 
his suggestion that for *»w there should be read "yw, viz. from 
Shirin near Kirmasin in Persia. The latter country was fertile 
soil for the spread of Jewish sectarianism. Thus this pretender 
combined with his Messianism also changes in Rabbinic law 
because his environment was conducive to such changes. After 
his fiasco a number of his misguided followers were in a repentant 
mood, and the question of their readmission was submitted to 


ta It is true that a variant reading is onan, but 07°30 is more correct 
since in the responsum the latter are referred to (121 05ap> -wos 1 O10 0723). 

2 JQR., VIII, 699, note 1; Reshumot, I, 207, note *. Friedlaender’s sug- 
gestion (J. c., note 104) that »rqw= xD (the Syrian) is far-fetched (cp. 
also Hirschfeld, zbid., 447), and moreover cannot be maintained since this 
*yay in the Gaonic responsum cannot be identical with the earlier Pseudo- 
Messiah ‘‘Serenus”’ of Syria. 
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R. Natronai (or R. ‘Amram). At the same time there arose the 
problem as to what to do with the children of the still more 
extreme heretics who, too, desired to return to the fold. The 
origin of this group, viz. their parents, is to be placed-in the first 
half of the 9th century. 

Here enters an important consideration, not yet touched upon 
before, as to why in the time of R. Natronai or R. ‘Amram, say 
in the 6th decade of this century, we notice this tendency on the 
part of former non-conformists to rejoin the larger group of tra- 
ditional Jews. The answer is to be sought in the political situation 
as it obtained during the reign of the then ruling ‘Abbasid Caliph, 
al-Mutawakkil (847-61). His was a reign of extreme reaction 
after a period of liberalism, especially under al-Mamin (813-33). 
The latter favored the study of Greek philosophy and the exact 
sciences, followed the Mu‘tazila school of thought and was sur- 
rounded by rationalist court-theologians. This policy was also 
continued under al-Wathik (842-47). But al-Mutawakkil, in 
order to strengthen his position, favored orthodoxy and there 
started a regime of heresy-hunting. Freedom of thought was 
suppressed. He also introduced discriminatory social laws against 
the dhimmis, viz. Christians and Jews.’ This situation had a 
repercussion among Oriental Jewry too. Former ‘“‘Minim”’ found 
it advisable, or they did it under pressure, to rejoin the fold of 
orthodox Judaism, especially since they were also subject to the 
same humiliating laws as to distinctive garb, exclusion from 
government service, etc., as the rest of their fellow-Jews. The 
Babylonian Exilarchate had also suffered a severe defeat in about 
825 when, as a result of a conflict between two rival candidates 
for the office, al-Mamiin decreed that each religious party had a 
right to appoint its own official head. As one chronicler puts it: 
“si decem cujuscumque religionis viri in unum congregati anti- 
stitem sibi creare vellent, sive Christiani sint, sive Judaei, vel 


3 See A. Miiller, Der Islam 1m Morgen- u. Abendland, I, 508 ff., 513 ff., 
524-26; Huart, Gesch. d. Araber, I, 300-01, 303-04. Cp. also Tritton, The 
Caliphs and their Non-Mushim Subjects (1930), 23, 50-51, 107, 118-19, 167. 
See further Dubnow, Weligesch. d. juid. Volkes, 111, 433-5. 
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Magi, id ipsis fas esse.’”"* Such an edict, however liberal and 
tolerant, was bound to disrupt the strong communal organization 
of Babylonian and Persian Jewries. It certainly aided the forma- 
tion of “heretical” groups who could no longer be coerced into 
conformity by the political power of the Exilarchate. We are not 
informed as to how long al-Mamiin’s order prevailed. But it 
stands to reason that al-Mutawakkil’s reactionary policies, which 
aimed at orthodox conformity within Islam, also aided the Jewish 
communal leaders, if not the Exilarchate itself, in asserting their 
authority so as to combat the continued existence of the smaller 
heterodox groups within Jewry. Both moral and mundane pres- 
sure must have been exerted to bring about their dissolution. 
The result was that a number of these ‘‘Minim,’’ who were also 
affected psychologically by the trends of the environment then 
prevailing, sought to return to traditional Judaism, as apparent 
from the two Gaonic responsa under discussion. 

How far these events impinged upon the larger schismatic 
group of Karaites, we are unable to say. As Karaism was legalized 
in the Caliphate already since a considerable time, it probably 
was able to hold its ground. It even sought to enlarge its scope by 
means of its energetic center in Jerusalem and to reach out to 
the Jewries in Syria and Egypt, and even beyond.’ That the 
reaction against employing philosophy and science in matters of 
religion also penetrated into Karaite circles, is evident from the 
attitude of Daniel al-Kiimisi, a contemporary of the Geonim R. 
Natronai and R. ‘Amram of Sura. As Kirkisani reports of him, 
he opposed speculation by means of pure reason and despised its 
followers. In his Tract? he denounces ‘‘extraneous”’ sciences 


4 About this episode cp. Graetz, V4, 220-21, 444-46. See also Mann, 
Texts and Studies in Jew. Hist. and Lit., 11, 129-30, for a rectification of 
some of Graetz’s remarks. 

5 See Texts and Studies, 11, 3 ff. 

6 Ed. Harkavy, 316, 1. 16: abaxd mnaxyrr dipynds »» ao2d> assis 754 bos; 
see also p. 280, I. 13: spAD Nand °D AbAN ay aay ba dipyods »~D pnw od mK 
(cp. also HUCA., VII, 321 and 390). 

7 JQR., NS., XII, 273 (cp. now Texts and Studies, II, 5). 
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which, according to him, only corrupt the religious.’ This anti- 
rationalistic attitude was taken over by the Karaites of Shustar 
(Tustar) in Persia.? Also Salman b. Yertiham inveighs against 
“the extraneous writings.’’*° Of course, similar views were shared 
by numerous traditional Jews. However, this conflict between 
conservatism and rationalism cannot be discussed here at length. 
The main point was to uncover the inter-relationship between the 
situation prevailing in the Caliphate under al-Mutawakkil and 
the affairs within Oriental Jewry as they concerned, in particular, 
certain groups of ‘‘Minim”’ of those days. 


S9N9q5D 2747 95 0" nayin mbpn) py NTA °N3T ANT OAT VWyANn by 
95)  nitit Oem TW oad nnn. 

Secu lrkisanleiacs 2/9) dade fh. a(CpaeaUiCA, Vil 532021): 

to FpyNIaoN and (cp. JOR., NS., XII, 273, note 150). 


ON THE DATE OF THE COMPLETION OF THE 
MOREH NEBUKIM 


Z. DIESENDRUCK, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati 


RADITION, as recorded by Zacut! and others who followed 

him,? has it that the Moreh Nebukim was completed by 
Maimonides some time close to his fiftieth year. This would 
mean around the year 1185, if we disregard, of course, the 
mistaken statement of Zacut as to the year of Maimonides’ 
birth. Since Graetz,4 this date has been moved up to 1190, 
which date again was repeated by almost all historians and 
biographers of Maimonides.’ Recently Marx® introduced a new 
date, that of around 1197; and this date also is being accepted 
by others.’? Both theories are based mainly on the correspondence 
of Maimonides; a discussion of their validity must, therefore, 
involve a critical examination of certain parts of the extant 
correspondence and an analysis of the probable relationship of 
the individual letters within these parts. 


* Yuhasin ed. Filipowski, p. 219b: mw ovonn 34p INupra Avy AMDT DD Dax. 

2So Gedalya ibn Yahya, SalSelet Hakabbalah, ed. Cassel, p. 2", and 
Conforte, Kore Hadorot, Warsaw 1881 p. 19b (comp. Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. p. 1894). See also Edelman, Hemda Genuzah p. XV. 

3 See Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. p. 1894; Geiger’s statement, (Wiss. 
Zettschr. f. Jtid. Theol. I [1835] p. 420) about the ‘‘gewdhnliche freilich durch 
Nichts besonderes gestiitze Annahme’’ that the Moreh was completed in 
1184, may well, as Steinschneider surmises, be based on Zacut’s statement 
with regard to the Moreh, although without accepting Zacut’s erroneous 
date of birth. 

4 Gesch. d. Juden, 4th ed., vol. 6, p. 309. 

5s Comp. Steinschneider loc. cit., also Hebr. Uebers. p. 414. Also Eppen- 
stein in Moses ben Maimon II, p. 86; Miinz, Moses b. Maimon p. 172. 

6 “The Correspondence between the Rabbis of Southern France and 
Maimonides etc.”’ in HUCA III, p. 331 n. 33. Also “Texts by and about 
Maimonides” in JOR., NS XXV p. 385 f. 

7So e. g., Zeitlin, Maimonides p. 163 who even speaks of a ‘‘proof of the 
fact that the work was completed later than 1190,” this, however, in con- 


tradiction to his statement on p. 110, in which he apparently still follows Graetz. 
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The problem before us concerns not only the exact date of 
the completion of the Moreh Nebukim — here we have to be 
satisfied with merely a terminus ad quem — but the wider 
implications of these theories as to Maimonides’ method of 
work and his procedure in publication. According to both theories 
Maimonides published the book piecemeal, beginning long 
before it was finished. Graetz supports his dating by the passage 
in the letter to Ibn-Aknin,® where Maimonides writes that he is 
sending Ibn-Aknin six installments of the Moreh which conclude 
the first part. This should prove that at that time not more of 
the book had been written. Yet we see from the same letter 
that Maimonides had already had parts of the book copied for 
others than his disciple.? This piecemeal method of publication 
is still more to be assumed in the theory of Marx, according to 
which it appears that Maimonides for a period of some eight 
years constantly referred to his book,’*® showed it to a non-Jewish 
visitor™ and let it become well-known in Egypt” — all this while 
only the first two parts of the book were ready. 

Such a procedure of publication in installments would not 
only throw an unfavorable light upon the attitude of Maimonides 
to his magnum opus but would be in peculiar contradiction to 
his assertions of the careful organization of the book*} and of 
the interrelation of all its various parts, which supplement one 
another." It would also fail to agree with the emphatic warning 
to his disciple, in the same passage quoted by Graetz, not to 


8 See Munk, Notice sur Joseph Ben-Jehouda, p. 23 and p. 26. 

9 Munk, zbid. 

to So in letter on Astrology, s. Marx, ‘‘The Correspondence etc.,’’ p. 353 
l. 6; again in the Treatise on Resurrection — which we shall discuss later in 
detail — in several places. 

To the Arab physician Abdullatif ca. 1189, s. De Sacy, Relation de 
l Egypte par Abd-allatif 1810, p. 465 f. We shall return to this point later. 

2 Jonathan in his letter accompanying the questions on MiSneh-Torah, 
Kobez I p. 64, (Freimann, TeSubot Ha-rambam p. LV): 1202 my 2xy:awmb 
Iya NX” DISD PIND) IYdDwW Myow IWR oO DIDIN AND. 

3 So Introduction (ed. Wilna) p. 9: qwx> or atm 12 122 xd arm apNDA oD 
varpe nda 737 13 ox Ndr... 739 APpwar dy prtpta Nos yom. 

™ Ibid.: m yprp avn... oxen ar pra 1bd25w ay $5 40a mbynd axanws 
mt >y (and later, 9b: 37 by awad roxy pp dram Ndi). Similarly III p. 1b: 
153 paym 19 aan maby mmwma ob> pprpa ynann apron arid sainw °p 12 Sonow>). 
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show the book to either Jews or non-Jews because of the danger 
of misinterpretation.*’ In view of all this we would rather expect 
that Maimonides withheld the book from the public for years 
after it had been finished. Therefore those who maintain the 
theory of publication in installments— the onus probandi is 
on them. 

Beginning now with the most extreme dating, that of Marx, 
we find that this conjecture is based solely on the fact that 
Maimonides sent to the scholars of Lunel the third part of the 
Moreh separately and some time later than the first two parts. 
The third part was sent together with the responsa in connection 
with the MiSneh Torah, 1510 Sel. =1198-1199. There is also a 
letter extant from Jonathan of Lunel in which he asks for the 
third part, and a similar request must have reached Maimonides 
from another group of scholars in Lunel. This indicates, accord- 
ing to Marx, that the third part was not yet ready when the 
first two were sent. 

The conjectured date of Marx is definitely refuted by a more 
careful examination of the Treatise on Resurrection as we shall 
see later. Yet it may be of use to clarify this point on the basis 
of the correspondence itself. Although unnecessary for the 
purpose of dating, this clarification provides an opportunity to 
make a clearer and more organized survey of the scattered 
correspondence between Maimonides and the scholars of Lunel 
and thus to forestall other possible mistaken conjectures. Our 
immediate interest is the question: what was the time-interval 
between the request of the Lunel scholars for the third part and 
the receipt of this part? Or what was the approximate time which 
elapsed between the sending of the first two parts and the third? 
Is this interval long enough to warrant the assumption that in 
it the writing or even the finishing up of the third part of the 
Moreh took place, or does it rather justify the assumption of 
mere delay in the copying of this part of the book? We shall see 
that only the latter is possible. Yet for a correct estimation a 
brief survey of the entire correspondence appears necessary. 


*s Munk, Notice p. 23 (transl. p. 27) on the dangerous 0) and bxrw *ywn. 
Comp. Goldberg Birk. Abr. p. IX. 
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Of this correspondence with the scholars of Lunel, including 
Samuel Ibn Tibbon, eight items are extant, only four of which 
have dates. The items are: (1) the letter on the question of 
Astrology, (2) Maimonides’ answer on Astrology (dated 1507 
Sel. =1195),?7 (3) Jonathan’s letter with questions on the 
Misneh Torah and the request for the Moreh," (4) Jonathan’s 
letter acknowledging receipt of the two parts of the Moreh and 
requesting the third,7? (5) the reply of Maimonides to his 
questions on the MiSneh Torah accompanied by part III of the 
Moreh (dated 1510 Sel. =1198),?° (6) the letter by Samuel Ibn 
Tibbon on providence (dated 1510 Sel.=1199),77 (7) Mai- 
monides’ reply to Ibn Tibbon,” (1199), (8) Maimonides’ reply 
to the Lunel group.” 

These eight items, however, must be supplemented by five 
more, non-extant but necessarily inferred from the contents of 
the correspondence; and by this supplementation the approx- 
imate dates of the undated letters may be more closely sug- 
gested. The supplementary items are: (a) between (2) and (3) 
there must have been a letter by Jonathan to Maimonides, 
since in (3) Jonathan neither mentions his first letter (1) as 
unanswered nor does he acknowledge the receipt of Maimonides’ 
answer on Astrology (2); and that he would pass over such an 
elaborate epistle by Maimonides without the slightest reference 
to it is, of course, out of the question.74 There might have been 


%6 Marx, “‘Correspondence’’ (s. above n. 6) p. 343. 

17 Kobezg II p. 24, Marx, ‘‘Correspondence” p. 349. 

18S. above n. 12. 

*9 Wertheimer, obvi? mn I p. 33. 

20 Kobez I p. 121, Freimann, TeSubot p. LVIII. 

2 Ed. Amsterdam p. 12a, Kobez II p. 26. I have published the full letter 
from the MS in my article “‘Samuel and Moses Ibn Tibbon on Maimonides’ 
Theory of Providence,” HUCA XI, p. 341 f. 

2 Kd. Amst. p. 12a, Kob. II 277. This letter as contained in the MS Oxford 
is still to be fully published. 

23 Kob. II p. 44; Wertheimer, op. cit. p. 35. 

24 Since Maimonides, in his Letter on Astrology, mentions the fact that 
the Lunel scholars have not yet seen his MiSneh-Torah (Marx, ‘“Correspond- 
ence,’ p. 349, 3), we should also expect some reference to the receipt of this 
book, either from Maimonides or from another source, in Jonathan’s letter; 
yet any such reference is missing. 
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[5] 
also a reply of Maimonides to this letter, but here we have no 
support for such an assumption. (b) Between (3) and (4) 
Maimonides sent the two parts of the Moreh whether or not 
accompanied by a note, we do not know. (c) A letter of the 
Lunel group to Maimonides, to which Maimonides’ letter (8) 
is the reply.*> (d—e) Two letters, at least, by Samuel Ibn Tibbon 
to Maimonides, to which he refers in his letter on providence (6). 

Put in the proper order and numbered consecutively all the 
items of the correspondence, extant or necessary as supplements, 
were therefore as follows: 


I. Letter by Jonathan on Astrology; 
II. Maimonides’ answer on Astrology (1195-1196) ; 

(III. Letter of acknowledgement by Jonathan); 

IV. Letter with questions on Mzsneh Torah by 
Jonathan; 

Sending of two parts of Moreh Nebukim by 
Maimonides) ; 

Letter by Jonathan acknowledging receipt of the 
parts of Moreh Nebukim with request for the 
third; 

Letter by Lunel group on Moreh Nebukim); 

Two letters by Samuel Ibn Tibbon on Moreh 
Nebukim) ; 

Maimonides’ answer to Jonathan on Msneh 
Torah (Sept. 1198, also part III of Moreh 
Nebukim) ; 

Letter by Samuel Ibn Tibbon on providence 
(March 1199); 


(V. 
VI. 

(VII. 
(VIII-IX. 


be 


XI. 


XII. 
XIII. 


We have 


Maimonides’ reply to Ibn Tibbon (Sept. 1199): 
Maimonides’ reply to the Lunel group. 


now to determine the approximate time of the 


letters VI and VII and the relationship of their dates to V. We 


2s The letter, s. above n. 23, begins: D°.7NST) DNYNIT ODAND wwds ayn 
') mowa 13p) Ww OwINN oINN OFy1. None of the extant letters has the 
signatures of the Lunel scholars to which Maimonides refers. 

26 Amst. p. 12a, Kob. II p. 26. Comp. my ‘‘Samuel and Moses ibn Tibb.”’ 
p. 341 n. 3. 
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have by internal evidence two limits. These letters could not 
have been written after the receipt of X, because with this letter 
there arrived also the third part of Moreh Nebukim, therefore 
the request for this part would be senseless. They also could not 
have been written long before the receipt of X (so that Mai- 
monides would have received it before he wrote X), because 
Maimonides would have answered in this very letter the questions 
of the Lunel group?’ and from his reply it is evident that when 
he received the Lunel letter he had already forwarded the third 
part.?® Hence these letters and Maimonides’ letter to Jonathan 
(X) must have crossed, i.e., they also must have been written 
in 1198. Or, in other words, at the time when Jonathan acknowl- 
edged the receipt of the two parts of the Moreh Nebukim the 
third part was on its way to Jonathan. Now, since between the 
receipt of the two parts and their acknowledgment, without any 
apology by Jonathan,?® there could have elapsed only some 


27 This all the more since to write letters was to Maimonides quite a 
strenuous matter at that time; he writes, Kod. II p. 44%: ....naap yor map 
map 01 md%a shy oa Nd onae od pr mayp nwa ainad "DE cytyn Dds oDw_3 on 
»7 anoa 15> ar anz ainad onnaw) *oxy onays ayn. 

*8 In this letter, Kob. loc. cit., Maim. refers to the letter (X) to Jonathan 
and adds o 21239 7100 -w dwn pon anon ar ay 025 y3nbw1.— A reference is 
also made to the letter XII to Samuel ibn Tibbon (of Sept. 1199): *nan> 3151 
mpnyan poy by... anza ano 1. 

29 Maimonides in his letter X to Jonathan gives a lengthy explanation 
as to why his reply was delayed ow mp2, namely mann ann odinm jap. 
These two facts, namely the apology of Maimonides and the lack of an apology 
on the part of Jonathan, when considered together, are also of importance 
for our dating problem. If we assume, as seems to be quite plausible, that 
Maimonides did not send the two parts of the Moreh during the severe illness 
and the great disturbances, then he must have sent them only after his 
recovery, because if he had sent them before the beginning of his illness, 
then Jonathan, too, would have waited those ow 10> before acknowledging 
the receipt of the two parts—and the lack of any apologetic explanation 
for his delay would hardly be understandable. Furthermore, if we are right 
in assuming that Jonathan acknowledged the receipt of the Astrology letter 
in a separate non-extant letter (III) then his letter with the questions on 
the MiSneh-Torah (IV) must be moved up still further and could have been 
written only some time in 1197, so that, if we take the ow mn> in Maimonides’ 
explanation of 1198 literally —about the illness he says clearly: 73 > 
M90 12 PRY mdInD UN A cnNDINWw Ywoyr “dna NIDy — then this letter IV 
must have reached Maimonides when he was already gravely ill. Then he 
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months, these months then are to be assumed as the period 
between the sending of the two parts and that of the third —a 
period which is understandable as a delay in the copying of the 
third part but which certainly does not warrant the assumption 
that it was written or completed during this time. 

In view of these considerations we may try now to conjecture 
the approximate time of these letters — extant and non-extant — 
for which we have no dates. If we assume that the letter III 
was written sometime early in 1196, the date of letter IV would 
be later in the same year. Then came the “‘several years,’ the 
intermission because of Maimonides’ illness; V then must have 
taken place early in 1198. Following this come VI and VII in 
the middle of 1198 (crossing X), and about the same time (or 
perhaps even before V?) the Tibbon letters VIIJ and IX. The 
letter XIII, although referring to XII of 1199, should never- 
theless not be put later than 1200. 

Another reason against the late dating of the completion of 
the Moreh Nebukim presents itself from Tibbon’s extant letter 
XI of March 1199. In this letter Tibbon refers to at least two 
previous letters (in our list VIII and IX) of his to Maimonides, 
in which he has asked questions concerning all the three parts of 
the Moreh Nebukim.*° This last letter (XI) was written immed- 
iately after the receipt of Maimonides’ letter to Jonathan (X) 
which accompanied the third part, hence the letters referred to 
must have been written before that?! and we see that Tibbon, 
long before Jonathan received the third part, was in possession 
of it and had studied it carefully and asked the author a number 


certainly could have sent the two parts of the Moreh only after his recovery. 
And if the two parts of the Moreh were sent after his recovery, there could 
have elapsed only a short period between the sending of the two parts and 
the writing of letter X, with which he sent also part III of the Moreh. 

30 Ed. Amst. p. 12a, Kod. II p. 264: ..»mawn wpbod dmp op ayps jm 
oD1237 7D T2227 TwRoT opm nvdwa ... nbxw awe b> dy. 

31 This according to my theory, ‘“‘Samuel and Moses Ibn-Tibbon etc.” 
p. 342, that the phrase in Samuel's letter '2) 1p°7 1an> Way > yon refers to 
Maimonides’ letter to Jonathan. According to Marx, ‘‘Correspondence”’ 
p. 334, who assumes some ‘‘preliminary’”’ note of Maimonides to Samuel, 
before letter X to Jonathan, the last letter of Samuel, and consequently 
also the two preceding ones, were written even earlier. 
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of questions regarding it. Also in the reply (XII) to Tibbon, in 
which there is no reference to Tibbon’s last letter (XI) but only 
to his previous questions, Maimonides says distinctly that he is 
going to answer all the questions concerning the first, second, 
and third parts.3? Moreover, in his last letter (XI) Tibbon was 
already in possession of two copies of the third part, one of 
which Tibbon regards as a transcription from a copy written 
in Arabic characters,33 which means a copy that has undergone 
two transcriptions, one from the original Hebrew characters into 
Arabic — this against Maimonides’ strict prohibition’+— and 
again back into Hebrew characters. All this Tibbon had studied 
and compared carefully and as a result he sent a copy to Mai- 
monides for revision immediately after Jonathan received 
letter X. These facts seem to be sufficient proof that long before 
Jonathan received the third part of the Moreh Nebukim there 
had been in circulation complete copies of the book. The delay, 
therefore, in the sending of the third part to Jonathan is of no 
relevance at all. 

Yet, decisive and disposing of all speculations as to a later 
date of completion of the Moreh is a closer examination of the 
contents of the Treatise on Resurrection, whose date is certain — 
1502 Sel. =1190-91.35 Many places in the TJveatise are either 
based on part III of the Moreh or refer expressly to this part. 

The discussion about the impossible by reason and the 
impossible by nature yau7 37300 yon bown 4x0 yim (Kod. II, 11%) 
is undoubtedly based upon MN (ed. Wilna) III, 15 p. 21b. 
The statements about the decree of God’s Wisdom, 7n2n7 n7N, 
a term of systematic importance’ (Kob. 114) —abm 555 an 


% Kob. IL p. 273: pona qansa saw no 40 by... 95 aead any Sonne onm 
~wbwA ny O02 °-2wN NN O2 wan. 

33 Kob. II p. 272. 

34 See the report by Abdullatif in De Sacy loc. cit. (n. 11); comp. also 
Derenburg in Geiger’s Wiss. Zeitschrift vol. I (1835) p. 420. 

35 Treatise, Kob. II p. 84: mrww> a"pnx jniwn neta nnn qwe2). As to the 
use of the date of the Treatise for the earlier dating of the Moreh as “ein 
fertiges und verbreitetes Buch”, comp. Geiger’s note in his Zeitschrift 1 (1835) 
p. 420. 

° Comp. in detail my study o'2077 nna oN mbanq Tarbiz I (4) 
p. 106 ff. 
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}Wp 727 "DX woD yt? Noo AD INA M4113 and later jow bm 
mom -_IS 3295DtT TAD 13M1w—are unmistakable ref- 
erences to the expressions in MW III, 25 p. 39a:....n92n AINw 
AMwWiT 1D ASIN Aw 'n nD nw, and later, p. 39b: ... mdiypm idx 55 
MONT N!XD Aaj bp) ww) ‘Nn INDI ANS Jw. 

The interpretation of vad oy ant an, on which Treat. (Kob. 
10°) reads: 0°31237 771) 'DA WIVDA Ar 1I9NA 73D MIN, is taken from 
MN IIl, 11 p. 14 (where the biblical verse is explained as refer- 
ring to men). 

Treat. Kob. 83: 12~) mp1 ors oD Ndboaw MIN poN qo 
TNF yO AYN wawa 7251 -Myt ad Axi mda mw: xan obdyya 
O12) AND ANDoN wIoNoa mr by. Of the two statements quoted 
here from the Moreh, the first that the angels are not bodies is 
to be found in I, 37 p. 59; ch. 49 p. 67bf., II, 2 ff; but the second: 
myt >"> mbaa2 mwp) xan obiym aw is taken only from part 
III ch. 27 p.41: 125 nvy7 sim own... pone moder ow 
indtr xd o-PnNDA OYNA Nad NIM. Similarly, p. 41b on the nature 
of naenen meyn. Compare also ch. 51 p. 68 on Ap) nny and 
ch. 54 p. 70b on the nvnox myn as the final purpose and their 
meaning for the ’n¥i7 min”p. 

Treat. Kob. 11%: "287 N20. NTT JO Ob OTN 2a YM 
bySan 17 Own prospynon odbrya niotpa one 
OND ANI yy wae ,O°D1IDITA 771M A YIANAW Wd 
'p) 078 125 ‘In. This refers to MN III, 29 p. 42b: nvaw any 
pbaym ome ap leads: n’ssem oro mb i. Sa aromas 
mosa on obs orownw, which is continued, especially on p. 43a, 
dealing with the ideas of the Sabeans on prophecy and magic. 
Similarly, MN III, 45 p. 56: own mys 7’aNxm ows 120 Awd 
od MyDw mnsw yar ddaq yin... OTP NXDINY IawM ‘ym 
ow sews om md>xm onbsnmw iawn... nnbdxm nxp ondsn by 
'D) IND Opy 19277) ONIN DA ANNI 27. 

Treat. Kob. 11? about the necessary device—nxin aAdyanna— 
of a roundabout way for educational purposes in interpretation of 
Ex. 13.17 #7 amp °> anvds pas 4a7 obs om xd1 is found in 
MN III, 42 p. 45b, based on the same biblical verse and using 
repeatedly the term mbyann; similarly MN III, 24 p. 37. 

Treat. Kob. tbid. on the usefulness of exercise: O'PIyM j)pN 
ON OY OTDM AMNayn oy and later pua Aw 131783 72351 
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Mm pia Nas is based on MN III, 32 p. 46b; similarly MN IT, 
36 p. 49 opopndy wtay2 os oapnd rps wry Pw Pym ow NIM 
W717] ON. 

Treat. Kob. 113 (continuation of the preceding): O08 70N) 
xb mapp moon wx» 022 binw mo weeny ribs... Mpa rey 1D9N 
pa OY onodm TOS ... EN JN Tan TD? SITY TON Wy onw 
which is almost a literal quotation from MWN III, 36 p. 49: 
a7po ofw ona 1awnn ox odns8 wayd most WYN O59 NPaNwD "IND ya 
spa voy onsdm ix pay NIT... NTT TpaT yo 099 APOIN. 

These references, then, among which there is one to the very 
last chapter of the third part of the Moreh Nebukim settle it 
beyond any doubt that the Treatise on Resurrection, i. e. 1190, 
has to be regarded as a terminus ad quem for the completion of 
the Moreh Nebukim.s? The question which still remains to be 
solved is whether or not the Treatise is at the same time the 
terminus a quo. We come, thus, to the theory of Graetz. 

Graetz, too, as stated above, bases his dating upon a letter. 
It is the letter to Ibn Aknin, a fragment of which is published 
by Munk.*8 In this letter which, as it stands, obviously precedes 
the Treatise on Resurrection of 1190— because Maimonides 
announces his intention to write it— and which is therefore 
dated by Munk 1189, Maimonides writes to his disciple that he 
is sending him six installments of the Moreh which conclude the 
first part. Hence, deduces Graetz, at that time, i.e. 1189, not 
more than the first part was completed; but since in the Treatise 
of 1190 the Moreh appears to be complete,3? the completion of 


31 The note which Marx, ‘Texts etc.”’ p. 386, found to the effect that 
Maim. “‘finished” the Moreh in 1512 Sel.=1200, may still be correct with 
regard to some later revisions, perhaps in connection with the annotated 
copy sent by Samuel Ibn Tibbon, as Marx surmises. But it certainly can 
have no bearings on the date of the actual completion of the book. 

38 Notice, see above n. 8. 

39 Graetz’s reasoning in this matter comes very close to a vicious circle. 
On p. 309 n. 3 he reasons from the letter to Ibn Aknin, the date of which he 
quotes as 1189, that at that time the Moreh had not been completed. Yet 
previously, p. 303 n. 1, he writes, on the letter to Ibn Aknin: ‘‘Dieses 
Schreiben tragt zwar das Datum Marcheschwan 1503 Sel.=Oktober 1191; 
allein es ist korrumpiert, wie schon Munk angegeben. Man kann es spatestens 
1501=1189 ansetzen, da damals der Moreh noch nicht vollendet war, und erst 
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the book must have taken place between these two dates, not 
after 1190 yet also not before 1189. 

According to this theory we have to assume that in the 
period from 1180 (completion of Misneh-Torah) to 1189 Mai- 
monides wrote only the first part of the Moreh, while in the 
short time between 1189-1190 he completed part two and three 
and wrote in addition the Treatise on Resurrection in which he 
already refers to the Moreh as to a book the knowledge of which 
may be expected from the reader of the Treatise. This in addition 
to the assumption mentioned before, that the Moreh was pub- 
lished in installments immediately after they had been written. 
These two improbabilities should suffice to make us look more 
closely at that fragment of the letter on which this theory is based. 

This letter to Ibn Aknin is extant in two versions. One in 
the original Arabic in MS and partly published,*° and the other 


in dem Traktat de resurrectione, verf. 1502 =1190 als vollendet zitiert wird.” 
The date, then, of the letter is here corrected — and put earlier — because 
of the fact that the Moreh had not been completed, while this very fact about 
the Moreh is proven on p. 309 from the corrected date of the letter. Munk, 
who is quoted here, is free from this logical blunder, since his correction of 
the date of the letter has nothing to do with the Moreh but is based solely 
on the relation to the date of the Treatise on Resurrection, whose date is 
certain, and which is mentioned in our letter as something Maim. is about 
to write but has not written yet. — Graetz’s statement that in the Treatise 
the Moreh is ‘‘als vollendet zitiert’’ is also not correct; all that we know in 
this respect is based only on internal evidence from the quoted passages of 
the Moreh, but nowhere in the Treatise does Maim. make any statement 
about his having completed the Moreh. 

40 There are the Tama-MS in Paris (s. Munk, Notice p.9 n. 1, p. 21 n. 3), 
the MS Simonsen, now in the Royal Library of Copenhagen, and a full MS, 
probably a copy of the latter, in the Library of the Hebrew Union College. 
Published so far are: 1) the last part by Munk in Notice (s.n. 8), 2) the middle 
part with annotations by Goldziher by Poznanski in his Babylonische Geonim 
im nachgaondischen Zeitalter (Schriften der Lehranstalt f. d. Wiss. d. Juden. IV, 
1, 2) p. 56f. — The first part of the letter is still unpublished in the original. 
The entire letter is published in a, not very reliable, Hebrew translation (from 
the Paris MS) in Goldberg’s Birkat Abraham. A German translation of the 
entire letter has been published by H. Wolff in MGWJ vol. LX XIX (1935) p. 81. 
This translation is based in the middle and last parts upon the versions of 
Poznanski and: Munk, while the first part is translated from the extant Hebrew 
translations. 
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which is to be found in Hebrew only in our printed editions.” 
Neither of these two versions has a beginning, namely the usual 
formal addressing of the recipient and the introductory phrases; 
both have entirely different endings. The version in the editions 
does not contain that passage on the sending of the six install- 
ments of the Moreh. 

There is also another short letter, extant only in Hebrew 
and published by Munk* and in Lichtenberg’s Kobez,# beginning 
apn wpobm nrya wa, which Geiger#4 and Steinschneider4 regard 
also as belonging to, or being a different version of a part of 
our long letter. Steinschneider*® once tried to reestablish the 
unity of the original letter by putting together the three frag- 
ments then extant and regarding them as follows: 1) the short 
letter '3) ntym 139 as the beginning; 2) the letter printed in the 
editions — 17y7nv 7M Tox —as the middle part; 3) the frag- 
ment published by Munk — corresponding to the Hebrew 
ns -Iny17 7231 — as the complete version of the last part of 
the letter. This arrangement could not be meant literally even 
then, when only these three pieces were known, since they 
certainly do not appear as clear-cut parts of an original unit 
which have only to be put in their proper order and thus re- 
united. A part of the short letter nym 12 would be duplicated 
in the middle piece, viz. in the letter of the editions (in fact this 
duplication is the only reason for our assuming that this short 
letter belongs here at all). And also the middle piece, that of 
our editions, does not stop at the point where the Munk frag- 
ment, the supposed part 3, begins; for apart from the two 
passages (1, DMIyT "Py Myo oN) and 2, TIwWEw -nyTA 735) 


4" Tama, Peér Hador no. 142; Ed. Amsterdam p. 14b; Kobez II p. 30. 

#” Notice p. 67; also in Goldberg Birkat Abraham ') yo mnt p. X. 

4% Kobez II p. 29. 

“4 Liter. Blatt des Israeliten 1846 p. 136: Der zweite Brief auf S. 67 (sc. 
of Munk’s Notice) ist itibrigens offenbar bloss eine andere, aber treue Uber- 
setzung von dem Anfange jenes grésseren Briefes an Josef, von dem bei uns 
in den Briefsammlungen ... ein kiirzerer Auszug gegeben worden, und der 
im Arab. Originale des Codex... noch viel kiirzer ist. 

4 Cat. Bodl. p. 1901. 

In Ersch und Grubers Realencycl. II vol. 31 p. 47. Comp. also Cat. 
Bodl. loc. cit. 
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mpt nan) which are chronologically impossible, there are 
passages overlapping with the Munk fragment and again others 
which are not contained in the Munk fragment and yet there is 
no reason for their elimination. 

The situation becomes still more complicated and an attempt 
simply to reassemble the pieces still more difficult when we 
examine the letter in its entirety, in the now known full Arabic 
version (or Goldberg’s translation of it) as compared with the 
letter in our editions. We find now that also the ‘‘middle’’ part 
differs in the two versions, in many points, and even where the 
versions deal with the same main topic each version contains 
interspersed additional passages which are not found in the 
other; the variants, therefore, cannot be regarded as pieces 
complementing one another and forming the original unit if put 
together. These differences, and also differences in arrangement 
even when materially the same thing is expressed, are apt to 
support an attempt to dissolve the given units of the versions 
into original parts rather than to combine them into a supposed 
original unit. 

For a better understanding a detailed collation of the two 
versions seems to be necessary. I give here the collation of the 
two Hebrew versions, in the Kobez47 and in Birkat Abraham,** 
and for the purpose of checking up I add also in the third column 
the corresponding Arabic original.49 I quote in full only those 
passages in which the two versions differ while those in which 
they agree, and also the Arabic original, I indicate only by the 
initial and final words of each passage. 


47 Method of quoting: e.g. 314=p. 31, col. 4.— The pages of Birkat 
Abraham containing the letter have no numbers, they will be quoted, 
therefore, by Roman numbers which we apply, beginning the counting from 
the first page of the text. 

48 Where it is most necessary I try to give a more exact Hebrew version 
than that of Goldberg. There is also a new Hebrew edition of the correspond- 
ence of Maimonides in preparation by friends in Palestine. 

49 I quote the beginning of the letter from the MS HUC; the middle 
from Poznanski(P), the end from Munk(M); see n. 40. 
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Birkat Abraham 


NW) IS 9D YT (2) 
'D) “TNO 


Vik 


"ower nd DIN, () 
"OONT OYA, TY 
VI 19 


None IOS! type 
N2723, Ty "nan 
myiona «ojand) vx 

"mbxanm mdr 


VI3-VII35 
wpa oD cnyT, .4 
mown oop pwmd 


8? —wed ma ooNeN 
nn>°>s and mp yy? 
ns $spnb an qans 
ND pw owen 
77233 ISP) W432 4S 
1» 52) ow 15 NEw 
MN ANT PIT yoww 
1 sunmd pro yp 
9 WON PTT. PANM 
W3> anyon dyn b> 
wpa mDwn nx TIN 
]D) .14m ANY Ty owe 
vet cw and dy Na 
b$53 05 BD Aw 
mast ap nbn nbyn 
2D Dw o7Dnn 
swoon 0 Ayan 
ann yp by pony 
m pyo maa ny 
mons ar odo wyn 


[14] 
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“YIN TDD AN, «1 
"NYnONT non, TY 


01 Oh Uo 


"Gm ND TY, .2 
*"moanan nnn 3, TY 


308 Il. 9-12 
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(312 Il. 16-18 
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—"by sy xobdp, .5 
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mon m>Son yt IN) 
sos mrs op) ban 
omNd oe wna 
772 «Nanda nw 
ond oxen xd) spon 
WNIID WIAA yw 
om .snoa jaw bo 
Wr N71 12 NBD 
by) om AND TD OwINT 
‘NIWwN MON cNINs 7D 
Sanat mon ombs 
nm2nn Aan oN 
sin nbnn ods ainaw 
pIID nd WNY DD 
b>) owpn rwyo b> 

"pa 


VIIs6-VIII7 


undna we nN, .5 
Ins jynd ty by 
492 "Mmxy qb 

VIII 7-17 


WPAN “WN ON, .6 
bs, Ty "an ynasp 
"pyys mt yy 
VIlTiz-21 


SUN TNT 1D 7D, .7 
8? °D) py xd) IMD 
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nnpp) wAn nom 
aan xdidy amen 
MPN YIDP MIT VN 


49* Will be printed in full later. 
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Kobez 


2. yas) SES 


vam, Ty "TNX. 
yo xy osadyn yo 
"oadiyn 

31? Il. 26-42 
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Jaan oowd =yonvm 
Sy3 on mn zon 
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"madd 
312 Il. 40-42 
10 
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4» This is an obscure passage. See Wolff’s attempt MGWJ (1935), p. 86. 
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As a result of the collation of the two versions we find first 
that of the twenty-two passages of both versions combined the 
printed version lacks ten passages (4, 5, 7, 10, 11, 13, 14, 16, 
20, 22) which are contained in the Arabic MS or in Goldberg’s 
translation (except for passage 10 which is missing also in Birkat 
Abraham). These passages are, of course, not of equal length or 
importance, yet the distribution and interspersion of the lacunae 
over the entire letter show that the letter in the printed editions 
can not be regarded simply as a part, complete in itself, of the 
larger letter in the MS but must be considered a different version 
of that letter in its entirety. And it should be remarked that 
the printed version, which is translated by Samuel Ibn Tibbon,*? 
deserves as such not less consideration than the copy of the 
Arabic MS which has reached us. On the other hand there are 
3 passages of the printed editions (18, 19, 20) missing in the 
MS;3! (and 4 in Birkat Abraham — adding to the former 3 
also the phrase in passage 9 which Goldberg either omitted or did 
not have in his MS). The question is now: is this disagreement 
in the two versions inexplainable or can we find a clue to an 
explanation? 

Two of the 3 passages missing in the MS and contained in 
the editions are easily explained. The earlier editions indicate 
clearly that beginning with passage 19 —7wDw FnyTIA 72351 
myspn nan — fragments from other letters were added.s? We need, 
therefore, not dwell upon their internal compatibility with the 
rest of the letter. 


s° Ed. Amst. p. 14b has the note: a7p pwba S*tpa ofan mand nNT net 
b'st pan jax byipw ‘9 on Ap nym. 

st Also the introductory sentence in the editions °»yxy inysnw mpd 7K 
ppiod has no equivalent in the MS. 

5? Ed. Amst. p. 17a has the note: 039 Oo Iy3 778 3nD3 Seer a> ar myn 
br pobnd atm nxp oom viaqw pnyxw ome. Tama in Peér Hador omits 
this remark (cf. Steinschneider, Cat, Bodl. p. 1901), so does also the Kobez. 
The Berlin edition, Kitbe Kodes le-Harambam of 1764 (no pagination), which 
has for the entire letter the curious heading }niq> o’a awn pany anon yawn 
S’m app 5" onax 29 15 sym a 3, (a mistake similar to Carmoly’s, see 
the following note), has also a new heading for the part of the letter begin- 
ning with miwpm nan Aqwew ynytm 73D 7N; the heading > bx nxo and 
bn makes it appear as a separate letter. 
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But also in the other parts we find that some of the passages 
are chronologically impossible. First that passage of the printed 
editions (18) obvym crnya yn ox in which Maimonides 
describes his young son and his good qualities intellectual and 
moral. Since Abraham was born in 1186 this description which 
would be appropriate only for a boy of about 14 could certainly 
not have been made before the Treatise on Resurrection (1190) 
nor at the time of the date in the MS nor could it conform 
chronologically with other facts contained in the letter.s 


53 Comp. Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. 1902 (D); Also Eppenstein Moses 
ben Maimon p. 77 n. 2 (where the quoted passage beginning with o3pN) in 
Kob. p. 31 is, of course, our passage *7"yD 030) and not the preceding passage 
baad qna:>np nizw no oie). This incompatibility of dates with regard to 
Abraham had also been used in the opposite direction, namely to date the 
Treatise on Resurrection about 1512 Sel.=1201. Geiger, in his Zeztschrift II 
(1836) p. 563, referring to remarks by Rappaport on Abraham, writes: 
“Abraham namlich wird in diesem Briefe des M. . . der aber vor der Abfassung 
des eigentlichen Sendschreibens [sc. on Resurrection] geschrieben zu sein 
scheint, vom zartlichen Vater als ein verstdndiger junger Mann geschildert 
der fiir die Ehre Seines Vaters eifre. Nun aber ist derselbe im Jahr 1496 d.s.A. 
geboren und demnach im Jahre 1502 der s. A. erst 6 Jahre alt gewesen.’”’ This 
argument cannot be considered as being based solely on our passage 039") 
‘yp, as Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. p. 1915, assumes, and be refuted by elimi- 
nating this passage as foreign. In our passage there is only the laudatory 
description of Abraham but there is nothing of that zealous fight of Abraham 
for the honor of his father, which Geiger mentions in this connection. This 
fight appears only in the rest of the letter, whose being a part of our main 
letter nobody questions. Shall we then assume that Geiger mistook all the 
phrases in connection with the controversy —e.g. 99” 8> in~M OvN jam 
m b> Ed. Amst. p. 15a, jan mon’ a> p. 15b, ya yam aD) 16a, AXINwW AD 
]an 71290 p. 16b —as referring to his son Abraham? It is hard to find another 
plausible explanation for Geiger’s “der fiir die Ehre seines Vaters eifre’’ 
and this mistake comes very close to that of Carmoly, in Jost Israel. Annalen 
1840 p. 248 (cf. Cat. Bodl. p. 1502) with the only difference that Carmoly 
takes the entire letter, except the end with our passage ‘yp o2DN), as 
“addressed to his son,’’ while Geiger takes it only as referring to his son; 
but the misunderstanding is essentially the same. Hence for the refutation 
of the late date of the Treatise it is not sufficient to eliminate our passage 
(on the basis of the MS as published by Munk, while Geiger apparently 
had only the printed versions before him, since to him the Treatise does not 
““seem’’ — scheint —to have been written at the time of this letter, which 
fact appears clear and definite from the passage on the Treatise in the MS). 
On the other hand all the passages on the zealous fight by the ‘‘son’’ are 
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Two other chronological inconsistencies are contained in the 
Arabic version: 

1) The passage (13) in which Maimonides announces his 
writing of the Treatise on Resurrection in the near future; this 
disagrees with the date at the end 1503 Sel.=1191. Munk*4 
settles this contradiction by simply declaring the date at the 
end as an error of the copyist, yet we have to consider things 
first as they stand. 

2) The passage (5) of the MS dealing with Maimonides’ 
explanation as to why he recognized a man who, the opponents 
say, is ignorant and not worthy. Since this passage and the 
questions as to whom it may refer to has become a controversial 
matter I shall reprint it here in the Arabic original with the 
corrections suggested by Goldzihers and also in a new Hebrew 
translation, since Goldberg’s translation here is _ faulty 
throughout. 


oD onxw2 wD Sy umbna wwe od yo nop =pa *Sy yw xobdp 


wy mpd onyT Nd awr wd 
n’'n Sow yoy ome swe indxbny 
Jayno ambi wn ANw wD pan 
sad) ony. mind ow dy am 
may py 15 ow onxw2 ounw 4b 
xv sim poy qo crv ~pobn 


syns Syxp oa xo ben ad ony 
IW) cy Sry n’n 55 ys 337 
nanny 6695 saw mbibs oxn 
pobn AINAwA ANDTP NK NPA nin 
7PM AN_ Ayo Arta npm 7d 
138 wm amtba bas yo cw Atm 


contained also in the MS, and certainly cannot be eliminated. Geiger’s note, 
therefore, based apparently on a misunderstanding, can in no way be used 
as support here. Yet for our purpose even the praise itself in the passage 
*YD 03ON) is sufficient to convince us that it could not have been written 
at the corrected date, 1190, when Abraham was only 4 years old. 

54 Notice p. 21f. 

5s Quoted from Poznanski (s. n. 40) p. 58. 

© This is Goldziher’s proposed emendation of the phrase in the MS 
A? STAND M2298 ONT NAT 1y dry3p n’n b> 18 which would mean that every n'n 
despises this max pxn, while according to the emended reading, the meaning 
is that the mbabs px also despises, this man. Comp. also Poznanski p. 32 
n. 3. Goldberg, Birk. Abr. VIII, confuses the issue still more and makes of 
the one person two, of which the first 1~2y onyt? xd awe werd onan ps is Ibn 
Gabbar, the second the ReS Galuta (nr m>2 weno iexy pynia n'n $3» 199n). 
Yet his mistake seems to lie not in the first half, as Poznanski thinks, but 
in the second. 
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This passage cannot refer to another oppositional Re¥ Galuta 
whom Maimonides supported against the established one, as 
was conjectured by some scholars on the basis of the original 
uncorrected reading in the MS.‘57 The entire context speaks 
against such an assumption. The references which Maimonides. 
quotes as having received from a pupil and another reliable 
man are certainly not of such a nature as to justify the support 
of this man as Re&S Galuta, nor can the later remark about 
Maimonides’ humility — that he puts himself on a level even 
with the most insignificant person — be considered as referring 
to a Re& Galuta. Also the purpose which Maimonides cites for 
his action, namely to advise that person to desist from contro- 
versy, would be without sense if this very person were an opposi- 
tional ReS Galuta, recognized by Maimonides against another 
one and so being himself the very cause and center of the contro- 
versy. In addition there is that detailed description (passage 11) 
of how reverently and solemnly Maimonides read to his congre- 
gation a letter received from the ReS Galuta.s* This ReS Galuta 


57 So Poznanski, Babyl. Geon. p. 32, although with some hesitation, and, 
in n. 3, leaving open the other possibility in accordance with Goldziher’s 
emendation. (Comp. also Eppenstein, op. cit. p. 93, with some confusion in 
details). More definite about this theory is Elbogen, ‘“‘Moses ben Maimons 
Persénlichkeit,’”’” MGWJ. 1935 p. 78. Yet none of the new material, published 
in recent years, makes this point more certain. 

58 Comp. Mann, Texts and Studies I, p. 241. 
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can certainly not have been that n:upaw jup about whose recog- 
nition Maimonides apologizes and explains so much, nor could 
it very well have been the other ReS Galuta against whom 
Maimonides fought and whom he even tried to remove. That 
our passage refers to any oppositional ReS Galuta seems, there- 
fore, to be out of the question. 

The entire tenor of the passage rather indicates that the man 
in question was some insignificant and ignorant person — as 
piety and good conduct are mentioned as his virtues but not any 
scholarly qualities— whom Maimonides ‘‘recognized” to a 
degree much less than that which would recommend him for the 
position of ReS Galuta. Goldberg’s suggestion,5? therefore, that 
this is an explanation for Maimonides’ letter to Ibn Gabbar of 
Baghdad appears highly acceptable. Not only do the before- 
mentioned details in the characterization of the man fit this 
case, since Ibn Gabbar did not know even Hebrew, but also the 
advice to avoid controversy is fully understandable, because 
Maimonides in his letter to Ibn Gabbar actually asks him not 
to continue any of the controversies.°° To be sure the name is 
not mentioned in our letter, but here we may supplement our 
information from the short letter ntym 322, which, on account of 
other agreements, has been recognized as a part or another 
variant of a part of our letter. There Ibn Gabbar is named ex- 


59 Birk. Abr. p. VIII. 

6 See Letter to ibn Gabbar in Edelmann, Hemda Genuzah p. 3, esp. 
towards the end p. 6; Kob. II p. 164. 

6 See above n. 44, 45. Another possible parallel between the MS of our 
letter and the short letter may also be the Get incident which is alluded to 
in both letters in a very vague way. In our MS we have an allusion to attacks 
and libels in connection with a Gef affair; Poznanski p. 59: poy yaw? JSD TN) 
mpan|” nan wbx rN (Goldberg, Birk. Abr. p. VIII, not precise enough 7m 
IMs }710 mM win Jy DDIDD). The suggestion by Mann, op. cit. p. 242 n. 91, 
“for wbx r. v55x, the signature’”’ is of little help, since the case of a signature 
is not less ‘‘obscure’’ here than that of the Get; besides, k> means hand- 
writing, not signature. In the short letter, Munk Notice p. 68 (Kob. 294), we 
read, among other controversies mentioned, the phrase: mpabip y7 yra) -ya 4D) 
‘31D? 4 73 701 °AN pa) Pa 1a which phrase Freimann, TeSubot Harambam 
p. XXXI quotes: '3) 7OY 3 }3 ADV vax par va... AODdID pram par ra 7D. 
While in the TeSubot the source of this variant is not clearly indicated— 
Dr. Freimann informs me, that it is the same MS. Vat. Neofiti ebr. 11 fol. 
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pressly.” But apart from this identification, if we were to assume 
that the man in our letter is not Ibn Gabbar, the coincidence in both 
letters in so many points would be curious indeed: for we would 
have to assume that in two different cases Maimonides wrote to 
Ibn Aknin about a reproach against him for having written to 
or “recognized”’ an ignorant man in Baghdad and that in each 
case he gave as his justification the piety of the man and his 
own humility in such matters. Therefore it may be quite safely 
accepted that our passage refers to none other than Ibn Gabbar.® 

But if it refers to Ibn Gabbar the passage is chronologically 
incompatible with the passage (13) in our letter about the 


73v., from which also the variant ’00b20 })7 is quoted there. This Gef affair 
of the short letter may perhaps be the same as that which is mentioned in 
our MS and this would be an additional point in common in the two letters. 

As to the place nonin (Kob) =Sajilmasa in Morocco, it should be remem- 
bered that Ibn Aknin as well as Zecharya came from the Maghrib and that 
there was constant and lively intercommunication between the Maghrib, 
Baghdad and the other Jewish centers. According to both versions in ed. 
Freimann 700530 or ’0n>10 appears to be the name of the opponent in question. 

6 The passage, Munk, Notice p. 67 (Kob. II p. 29%) reads: 78ai jas 03D") 
vpav mp by pnyoy mbanwn 1d ANT OTN OTN OPAMDA OY oO'aND MDa 13a WDA 
byw mb pw ays mamiy 1a wy mo b> myyd jnDN8 NY YT PA Nand NYA 
wono opobna cwpo sim dps) onona indy msand axiqw op bo) ox ponn 
ma 1, 

63 An additional point to support this view may be the fact of the associ- 
ation with Maimonides’ disciples which is mentioned in the letter to Ibn 
Gabbar as well as in our long letter in the MS. In the letter to Ibn Gabbar, 
Hemda Genuzah p. 36: onyx o7nw »nbno yoww 3 0114 r9n (Kobez II, p. 15! 
has here: om¥ onny 0° D29n 97°05 yowy 3% aDn.) And in our 
letter we have the expression (quoted above in the text) *Pobn may "py 
—'>) nbn AaNAwa — '>) as reason for his correspondence with Ibn Gabbar.— 
Steinschneider’s surmise (Ersch und Gruber, loc. cit.) that by the »tnbnn 
ox ony in the letter to Ibn Gabbar Ibn Aknin may be meant, is highly 
improbable even if compared only with the detailed explanation concerning 
the letter to Ibn Gabbar in the short letter to Ibn Aknin (s. above n. 62), 
which would be senseless if Ibn Aknin had known Ibn Gabbar before the 
latter wrote to Maimonides. And this improbability is definitely established 
if we identify the man in our letter with Ibn Gabbar and see not only a very 
detailed description of Ibn Gabbar but also the mentioning of a disciple 
who recommended Ibn Gabbar — and this written to Ibn Aknin. This disciple, 
who can certainly not be Ibn Aknin himself, is probably one of those disciples 
who are mentioned in the letter to Ibn Gabbar. 
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Treatise on Resurrection. For in the latter passage Maimonides 
announces that he will write the Treatise in the near future” 
while in our passage he refers to the reproach about the letter 
to Ibn Gabbar in which letter Maimonides speaks of this treatise 
as already written.® Steinschneider’s attempt” to reconcile these 
two passages, as chronologically consistent, must be rejected as 
utterly untenable. And it was for this discrepancy that Graetz”? 
rejected Goldberg’s opinion that our passage refers to Ibn 
Gabbar. Yet we saw that the reference to Ibn Gabbar is most 
probable, therefore the chronological difficulty, as above in the 
case of the date, must be faced as it stands— and another 
solution must be looked for. 

If we combine now the two observations we made concerning 
this letter — namely the difference between the two versions in 
entire passages and the chronological inconsistencies in both 
versions — we find that precisely these chronologically incon- 
sistent passages of one version are the ones which are missing 
in the other version. In the printed version we have neither 
passage (5), on Ibn Gabbar, nor passage (13), on the Treatise, 
nor even the date at the end; in the MS there is missing passage 
(18), on the son Abraham (and also passage 19 about the 
death of the little girl). 

The solution, therefore, that appears highly suggestive is that 
we have before us, in both versions, not one letter but a collection 
of fragments of letters of different periods each version 
omitting carefully some chronologically impossible fragments 


6 MS HUC p. 195 (Munk Notice p. 23): on Abxpo 4S4 °_ Abind Adnidbxan 
ya Nop Wdxxn; (p. 26): En somme, je vais composer, sur ce sujet, un traité 
que tu recevras prochainement ecrit de ma propre main. Comp. Birk. Abr. 
p. IX (passage 13 in our analysis above). 

65 Hemda Genuzah p. 4a (Kob. II, p. 15®): (scil. ono nnn) payn ara an 731 
'5) 025 yoy» poo oa sim myo at mand sprp. 

6 In Ersch und Gruber, loc. cit.: ‘‘Die Abhandlung tiber die Auferstehung 
wird als bereits geschrieben, aber noch nicht abgesendet bezeichnet, so dass 
iiber die Gleichzeitigkeit der beiden Briefe kein Zweifel obwalten kann.” 
It is impossible to see how the statement that the Treatise has been written 
(see n. 65) can be reconciled and regarded as simultaneous with the statement 
(n. 64) that he is going to write this Treatise. 

67 Op. cit. p. 308 n. 2. 
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but incorporating others. This character, of a collection of 
fragments, is not only clearly indicated in the heading of the 
printed editions but also in some little remarks of the editor 
within both versions. 

Another feature in the versions which supports the view that 
we have before us a collection of fragments is the transposition 
of certain phrases or short passages. The short letter mym 123 
begins with the explanation of the Ibn Gabbar letter and only 
much later speaks of the difference between the excitement of 
young Ibn Aknin in this controversy and Maimonides’ own 
calm and willingness to forgive. In the long letter, in the version 
of the MS, the latter passage is right in the beginning while 
the Ibn Gabbar affair is introduced much later (passage 5), 
after the long description of the four principles containing the 
entire story of the controversy with his opponents. 

Still more characteristic in this connection, it seems to me, 
are the changes even within the introduction of the long letter 
in our two versions, which I put down here in full, adding also 
that part of the introduction which is contained in the short 
letter myn 32: 


Short letter (Munk 67) 


35°> yor eR AN (2) 
pyon pnm 32> axsp 


Birkat Abraham (MS) 


aM) UN 9D YT (2) 
xd 002 Js opdma IND 


Editions (Kob. 303) 


INYINY TDD WK (1) 
10 P"yD PDD orNw 


nyvow a nsyor Sawa enapd doy navn ow pryn 
pwn pbin napa ww imy ony = o>x® so nONNN Pw 
mq) oan csnwa 72> onan omy 


68 Ed. Amst. p. 14b has after the heading n-ax7 nwt (s. above n. 50) another 
heading 5") atm ‘72 Aor ‘3 rPbnd S"toa O’am ’and0 Nyp nt which means ‘‘some 
of Maimonides’ writings to his disciples.’’ Steinschneider’s, Cat. Bodl. p. 1901, 
remark that this nyp ‘‘vel partem vel ‘unam ex’ designare potest’’ seems, 
in the second alternative — ‘‘unam ex’’ — not quite acceptable for the usual 
meaning of nxp. Comp. also n. 52, and the following note. 

69 The correction of o1wm for the misread 0}wn by Munk is given by 
Geiger, loc. cit., who also identifies the expression with the phrase nmnn *5> 
manan nen wn in the printed version. 
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Short letter (Munk 67) 


Tmiwa nen Wd) ) 


Z. DIESENDRUCK 


Birkat Acraham (MS) 


ow nds 7238 () 
mS) yx = DpH 


[32] 


Editions (Kob. 303) 


bax ppp xba w>s 
mp2 ors many om 


wer ow Tom yan 
5x5 naw om? aN 
myio7 aD) Abym 
FSD .Apom own 
waemy mo om bs 
mosnm odoen yyn 

.nynoen 


anya 7opMw ANYI} 
12 MNY mDD PIN 
nyow ws w> nm 
smwya ons7 NDS 
posmodyy Dv yp) 
osy pidnd owpanws 


JV9T 1 Ow TW 


bmp ON OD TY) (2) 
by ami mas by 
own jam ,maanona>y 
at by Soy xb em 
oms b> dyap> xd) 
wo non p> maya 

nan nnn 


We see that the order of the statements in one version is 
reversed in the other. The editions have the order: Maimonides’ 
experience and acquired wisdom (1), then Maimonides’ readiness 
to forgive his offenders in contrast to his pupil (2), while the 
MS has the two statements in the order (2) and (1). Mention 
should also be made of the insertion in the MS of Ny 79x_)7 
between the two sentences, which clearly indicates that the MS 
in this portion is not intended to be the actual and full wording 
of the letter but rather an abridged version of the contents. Note 


70 This reading is found, as Dr. Freimann informs me, in the MS. Neophiti 
(s. above n. 61) instead of the reading in Munk p. 67 (Kob. 294): °n»m 43D) 
4Jn17v)  JnvA 7N17w:A3 which does not make much sense. 

7 In the MS clearly bxpi. Geiger, Lit. Bl. d. Israel. 1846 p. 136, in quoting 
the beginning of the letter from the MS reads erroneously 1sp) and corrects 
it to 1p). Steinschneider’s statement (Cat. Bodl. p. 1901) that this beginning 
in the MS corresponds to 1ny7tnw 7M WON in the printed version is true only 
if taken in a broader sense, since the analysis shows that the sentence 7x 
mytnw 7p is missing in the MS altogether and the other sentences are 
arranged differently as we saw in our comparison of the two versions. 
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the difference in length and elaborateness between the two 
versions. The version of the short letter seems to be the middle 
between the two, more elaborate than the MS yet less than the 
editions, and, although containing mainly statement (2) of the 
editions the phrase '3) 7>mwy ANA FNwa °n’7 73D) — preceded 
by 97> oa"n» owt — reminds one very distinctly of the state- 
ment (1) in which Maimonides speaks of himself, in contrast to 
the pupil, own *ny 27 (edit.) or o3wa *ndinn (MS — Birk. Abr.), 
although with some difference in the point. Thus the passages in 
the short letter may represent a sort of rearrangement of both 
statements in the two versions.” At any rate these differences 
in order and phrasing suffice to support our view that the ver- 
sions represent different collections of fragments which were 
preserved even in different phrasings. 

Coming back now to our problem, namely the passage (14) 
speaking of the six installments of the first part of the Moreh, 
we may examine its weight for the dating of the Moreh in the 
light of our results as to the nature of our letter. If we assume 
that the letter, in either version, represents nothing but a col- 
lection of fragments of different letters written at different times 
and that even the individual fragments were preserved in a 
variety of phrasings, it will not be difficult to arrive at an evalu- 
ation of the chronological import of our passage. This passage 
(14) is missing in the printed editions and, following our con- 
clusion with regard to the other passages omitted in one version 
or the other, we are justified in suspecting at once that this 
passage, too, might have been omitted in one version because of 
its chronological inconsistency. 

But beyond this suspicion per analogiam the fact that this 
passage is totally out of place where it stands and evidently 
interrupts the logical trend of the context should convince us of 
its inappropriateness here. Maimonides is discussing in detail 
his arguments with the Baghdad scholars (up to passage 12), 


7 If my surmise about the identity of the Get matter in the short letter 
and in the MS version of the long letter is correct (see above n. 61), then 
also its place in the two letters is of interest for the transposition which we 
found in the other matters. The contexts in the two letters are altogether 
different. 
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which is continued in the editions with the passage (15) dealing 
with Joseph’s plans to go to Baghdad and to establish there an 
institution of learning — a sequence which is perfectly logical. 
In the MS we find between these two passages 12 and 15 the 
passage 13, dealing with the Treatise on Resurrection which 
logically may well belong here in connection with the preceding; 
chronologically, however, it has proven to be in conflict with 
the preceding passage referring to Ibn Gabbar as well as with 
the date at the end of the letter. Following 13 there is our passage 
14 about the six installments of the Moreh, which certainly has 
nothing to do with the controversy in Baghdad, which precedes 
it, or with Joseph’s plans to go to Baghdad, which follows it. 
This passage, at least from the point of view of logical sequence, 
is certainly a disturbing foreign body. And this logical difficulty 
should be of no less weight in favor of regarding this passage as 
an interpolation than is the chronological difficulty with regard 
to the immediately preceding passage (13). 

In fact it is not difficult to reconstruct the psychological 
motives of the copyist in interpolating these two passages. 
After passage 12, which concludes with the question of xan obiy 
and mwnn mn, the continuation (passage 13) containing the 
discussion, or rather defense, concerning o°’nd7 nnn? and includ- 
ing the announcement of the Treatise on this subject, seems to 
be logically quite fitting; and again following the statement at 
the end of 13, that the Treatise will ‘‘reach him soon,” the 
passage (14) that the installments of the Moreh “‘had reached 
him already”’ easily attaches itself, seemingly in logical sequence, 
to the immediately preceding phrase, although undoubtedly out 
of harmony with the trend of the entire section of the letter. 

Summing up, it seems that the two versions of the letter 
represent at least 7 different letters whose fragments are com- 
bined; namely: 


73 The beginning of our passage 13 on the Treatise, Munk, Notice p. 22 
reads 82 IND yo and this phrase connects it with the preceding as sub- 
ordinate clause (translation p. 25: quoique nous nous sayons expliques) ; 
yet in the MS HUC p. 195 it reads x}'a sand y 1 and appears as a new 
concessive sentence only logically connected with the preceding. So apparently 
in Goldberg’s MS, who translates 1983 9D N). 
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(1) The Baghdad affair (fragments 1-3, 4, 6-12, 15-17) con- 
stituting the bulk of the letter, which however may still 
contain heterogeneous elements (as, for example, frag- 
ments 1, 2, and fragment 7 containing the vi incident), 

(2) The Ibn Gabbar incident (passage 5), 

(3) The announcement of the Treatise on Resurrection 
(passage 13), 

(4) The statement about the installments of the Moreh 
(passage 14), 

(5) On Abraham (passage 18), 

(6) On the death of the little girl (passage 19), 

(7) One of the two endings (passage 21 or 22, probably the 
first); also passage 20 is questionable, especially if we 
take passage 21 as the original ending of the main letter. 

At any rate the date Sel. 1503 in passage 22, after elimination 
of the passage on the Treatise, may well stand. 

And since the passage about the Moreh most probably does 
not belong together with the dated ending of the letter and we 
do not know of any other date with which we might connect 
this passage, no conclusions whatsoever as to the date of the 
composition of the Moreh may be drawn from it. 

The later datings of the completion of the Moreh also appear 
highly improbable for psychological reasons. Both theories, that 
of Graetz as well as that of Marx, have one feature in common: 
they assume the composition of substantial parts of the book at 
a time when one could expect from Maimonides anything but 
the physical and mental ability to write on such a work. 
According to Graetz, the parts two and three must have been 
written at a time when according to Maimonides’ own descrip- 
tion — if we take the letter as a unit — he was not even able 
to read a line in philosophy, when he could scarcely keep up 
with the necessary readings in medicine and only on Sabbaths 
could spare some time for Jewish reading.7* How can it be 


74 See the vivid description in Munk, Notice p. 24 (tr. p. 30f.). Birk. Abr. 
p. IX: ... 9°57 DD Mean Dos MIIp> baw xd mbm yor orn yo °> aNwIT Jor) 
pva ON °D NPR 8d) aTIn IAT Jat3a yd myw sixod Sow 8d qwR TI07 NYT ANN 
spxp an pra °d yam ona yryd $$> vyw wixod Sow xb monn aNw bax Jada navn 
syon mm. 
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imagined, that just at that time he wrote two thirds of his 
magnum opus— since a year later it was already completed? 
Similarly, according to Marx’s theory, the writing of the third 
part would fall just in that period of grave and protracted 
illness in which he could not even answer a letter.’5 E 

Apart, therefore, from the objective reasons which disprove 
these theories or, at least, refute their proofs this psychological 
aspect should suffice to make us prefer any other period in Mai- 
monides’ life for an accomplishment such as the Moreh rather 
than these two periods, of which we happen to have more infor- 
mation than of any others, indicating that they were the least 
suitable for such a work. This psychological reason should make 
us suspicious even if we had a definite statement somewhere that 
the Moreh had been written during those periods — all the more 
so if, as in the case of Graetz, the entire conjecture is based upon 
a fragment which, with several others, was put together into a 
“‘letter’’, the date of which under all circumstances cannot agree 
with its contents. 

There is nothing left, therefore, except to return to the 
traditional date of 1185, when Maimonides was close to fifty, 
as the date of the completion of the Moreh. This is the period 
immediately preceding his court appointment — certainly the 
most productive in his life. The fact that in the year 1189 he 
already showed the book to the non-Jewish visitor Abdullatif7 


7s See letter to Jonathan Kod. I p. 123: anny odinm 4a mx xd on 
217 038) 7390 12 pre mind ow oa onNEIMw woy1 »dSna onIDYy mw ID MND 
pay Tyr... m4 yo xd) ovr yo xd nos nyy o> oman add... nena by ap on 
"21 '3) Syyx mayp nas ainad yes mays om... Swoon xbox moanan ona wo on. 
Similarly in the letter to the Lunel scholars, Ginze Jerusalaim I p. 36; see 
quotation above n. 27. The same vein also in the well known letter to Samuel 
Ibn Tibbon, Kod. II p. 283, in reply to the latter’s wish to visit him. 

7 See above n. 34 and n. 11. According to the report in De Sacy’s edition, 
which Dernburg followed, Abdullatif visited Saladin’s camp during the 
siege of Acca by the Franks which took place 1189-1191, and from there 
he went to Cairo where he met Maim. On the whole the presentation by 
Wiistenfeld, Geschichte der Arab. Arzte p. 124, based on Abi Oseiba, agrees 
with this story, except for the misleading expression here ‘“‘Unterdess hatte 
Salah ed-Din Jerusalem erobert,’”’ after the visit of Abdullatif in the Acca 
camp. Since the conquest of Jerusalem by Saladin took place on Oct. 2, 1187, 
we are tempted to date Abdullatif’s visit before Acca and also the subsequent 
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— especially as contrasted with his admonition sent with the 
six installments to Ibn Aknin not to let the book be seen by any- 
one?? — only strengthens us in the view that at that time he had 
finished not only the first part of the Moreh but rather the 
entire book, and that several years before. 


visit to Cairo at the time of Saladin’s siege of Acca in June 1187 — which 
is not correct, since according to Wiistenfeld himself it was not until after 
586 Heg. =1189 that Abdullatif came in contact with Saladin. 

77 See Munk, Notice, p. 23 (transl. p. 26f.); Maim. was afraid not onlv 
of the n° but also of the bxtw »ywn “who are many.” 
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GRAMMATICAL ELEMENTS AND TERMINOLOGY 
IN RASHIT’S COMMENTARIES 


Pare ul 


RASHT’S VOWEL TERMINOLOGY: 


HENRY ENGLANDER, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati 


HE vowel = is referred to by the term patah.? R has the 

plural of this term, namely, nnd in connection with a maso- 
retic observation.’ Letters vocalized with a patah are said to be 
ymnp.4 It has been maintained that R, at times, employs the 
term patah when actually he is referring to the vowel =. The 
few passages that have given this impression will be discussed 
later.s 


t Special abbreviations to be noted are: R=Rashi; D=Dunash b. Labrat 
His Criticisms of Menahem b. Saruk; M=Menahem b. Saruk. Part I of 
this study is in HUCA, Vol. XI, 1936. 

2On Ex. 5.16; Lev. 22.10; Jud. 5.29 and thus often. 

3 See on Hos. 4.8; see also Frensdorff, Massora Magna, p. 62, col. a, 
lines 1, 2. The Mahkberet of M, which is of supreme importance in helping us 
to understand many of R’s grammatical comments that touch upon forms 
that are derived from weak roots, does not give us adequate or certain light 
on some of his vowel terms. Some of these terms are found on p. 4a, lines 
8-9, infra. The partial list given there is interrupted by other matter and 
is then continued on p. 7b, lines 6, 7. The terms on these pages are: .b17) pop 
LNW) WD .ANI3p .amND .aPp) FAWN yop nnd .AVN byt] MND .AwN POP .JwP pop 
Some of these terms are identifiable; a few leave us in doubt as to the vowel 
that is implied by a term. Unfortunately M was not given to the use of vowel 
terms when discussing certain forms as was D. For a discussion and possible 
identification of the doubtful terms, see Siegmund Gross, Menahem ben 
Saruk, Breslau, 1872, pp. 79-80. As the work of D was before R we shall 
chiefly cite him in connection with R’s vowel terminology. For the vowel 
terms in other early works, see pp. 510-512. 

4QOn Ex. 28.11. 


5 See p. 517 ff. 
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The vowel ~ is also referred to as patah,® or as patah katan,’ or 
as segol.® The rare occurrence of the last term in R’s commentaries 
and the question as to whether R actually employed this term 
will be discussed later.? 

The vowel — in R bears the current name, namely hirek."° 

The vowel = when long is referred to as kamez, or kamez 
gadol.* The same vowel when short is termed hatef kamez. 


6 See on Isa. 3.24, 32.10, 40.24; Hos. 11.7; Eccl. 12.14; Hab. 3.9; Ps. 10.3; 
Prov. 13.23; Job 36.33. 

7Gen. 41.35; Nu. 6.5; 11.8; 23.20; Eccl. 5.7, 19. The term patah in the 
Masorah may refer either to a patah or segol; see Frensdorff, op. ctt., p. 11. 
Cp. D, p. 59, line 2, infra, where letters that are vocalized with a > are said 
to be miwp an’nDa ormnd. See also Rashbam on Gen. 32.26. 

8 See on 2 Ki. 17.6; Joel 2.5; Ps. 150.5. This term is also found in a number 
of texts in the comment on Gen. 6.3. Berliner’s text ad loc. is without this 
term. 

— 9 See p. 514. 

LoOn PE xl 20 ge2ccmlcane Uden lecme2oueLn peut literature this term is 
frequently spelled witaout the yod. 

1 Ex, 5.16; Isa. 1.16, 32.17. R’s comment on Nah. 1.1 clearly implies 
that his text had the reading jitm and not jj1q as in our present text, for, he 
notes that the word is vocalized with a kamez because it is not in the con- 
struct state. 

2 Nu. 11.8; Eccl. 3.16; Ps. 150.5. So also D, p. 70, line 4, infra; ibid., 
p. 64, line 9, where the term is kemizah gedolah. For the view that R at times 
refers to this vowel by the term patah, see p. 517 ff. 

3 On Ex, 15.2, 19.24, 25.40; Jud. 5.9% 4.Sam. 1.95 Isa.%1.31-912-2;5 Mic: 
7.1; Ps. 118.14; Prov. 13.23. In the majority of these passages a distinction 
is drawn between the u.segolate and participial forms, a distinction that was 
made by M who cites many u segolate forms and the corresponding parti- 
cipial forms; see M, p. 30; see also D, p. 59, sub jx1n7. The term hatef kamez 
is found once in the current texts of R for the compound vowel in »»9 (Gen. 
16.23). However, this term is not found in Berliner’s text in connection with 
that word. For R’s terms for the compound vowels, see p. 507. [On Ps. 109.10, 
in the current texts but not in the Maarsen text, R applies the term hatef 
kamez to the kamez in yw 4, which in our biblical text has a meteg. From 
Redak’s comment on this form as well as from a statement in his Dictionary, 
it is clear that in Redak’s text, even as in our current biblical texts, the 
word in question hada meteg, for he notes: 19> ann YOpa NS 7p] wrAT nbn 
TMMN 7p 1274p 1D 17nw. However, Redak also points to a reading without 
the meteg, for, in both Dictionary and comment he notes: ]2 apy? °29 3n>) 
Run mms md by ana »dxbn aba »D aArybx. See Kimhi’s Dictionary, Biesenthal- 
Lebrecht, 1847, sub w37; see also Minhat Sai, ad loc.] 
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The vowel = is referred to by the term kamez,4 or kamez 
katan,* or zere.° In R on Gen. 4.22 and Ex. 1.20 the terms 
kamez katan (or merely kamez) and zere occur together, one 
term being identified by the other term. The possible significance 
of this dual terminology will be discussed later.%7 

The vowel ~ is termed mpnxdp.78 

The vowel ~ is termed Surek.*9 


THE SIMPLE AND CoMPOUND Sewa 


R’s term for the simple Sewa is hatef.2? This term is employed 
also for the compound patah,”* however, hatef patah is R’s usual 
term for this half vowel.?? This term is employed also for the 
compound segol in 77y.3 Remembering that the term patah is 
one of R’s terms for the vowel =, the corresponding half vowel 
is naturally referred to as hatef patah. Some texts have the 
reading hatef segol in which reading, we believe, the term patah 
was displaced by the term segol.*4 


™ Nu. 11.8, 23.20; in the latter passage Berliner’s text has kamez katan: 
Isa. 3.24, 30.23, 40.24; Mic. 3.7; Ps. 10.3; Job 36.33; Eccl. 5.7. In the Masorah 
the term kamez may refer to a zere; see Frensdorff, op. cit., p. 11. So also D, 
p. 32, line 5, znfra; tbid., p. 59, where in the last lines, the word o’x1np refers 
to letters vocalized with a zere. 

%% Gen. 41.35; Nu. 23.20; Lam. 2.5. Thus D, p. 70, sub. m5. On Lam. 
2.5 the variant reading patak katan is found in some texts (e. g. Warsaw ed. 
1880). For the probable reason for this variant see p. 515, n. 74. 

ro osm, L209 [erw0:20: 

11 See p. 516. The term gere is found in the current texts of R on Jer. 
6.26 but is not found in the Hebrew Union College MS. dated 1271. The 
same MS., however, does have the term zere in the Hosea passages cited 
above. On the question as to the genuineness of this term in R, see p. 516. 

8 Ex, 14.12; 15.2; 19.24; Isa. 1.31. In some texts the spelling is np xbo 
as two words. C. Levias argues in favor of the spelling as one word; see HUCA, 
1904, p. 140. It is so found-in a number of early works. Ibn Ezra employs 
the term odin, but he notes that others call it nD xbv. See Sefer Zahot, p. 1. 

t9 Ex, 15.2; Isa. 12.2; Ps. 118.14. So far as we are aware R had no special 
term for the long u vowel. 


20 Gen. 29.27; Ex. 22.19; Deut. 4.41; Job 11.17. 21 Ruth 1.19. 
22 See on Gen. 4.9; Eccl. 1.2; 2 Sam. 7.7; Jer. 49.1; Zech. 7.5; Nah. 1.1. 
23 Joel 2.5. 


24 For a discussion of these variant readings see p. 514. 
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A DUAL VOWEL TERMINOLOGY 


In the current texts of R on Ex. 3.22 we find the reading Sawa 
HunA. One of these terms is clearly tautological. In Berliner’s 
text the first of these terms is parenthesized. The term saw, in 
all likelihood, was inserted by a later scribe by way of explaining 
the term }un which, in later literature was not employed for 
the simple Sewa.5 

A precisely similar case of conflation in Rashbam’s com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch is found in his comment on Ex. 
15.17 which reads yo Naw AYN NN AMY wIpo bw ANpaw wr. 
David Rosin in connection with this passage wrote: ‘‘saw hinter 
Aon in der Handschr. zu 1 Mos. 38.14 ist ein in Klammer 
hinzugefiigte Erklarung von "wn erst seit der vierten Ausgabe.” 
naw hinter vn7 bereits in der Handschr. zu 2 Mos. 15.17 ist 
offenbar gleichfalls eine fremde Zuthat zur Erklarung von 
Hon7.’’?7 In the year following his publication of ‘‘Rashbam as an 
Exegete,’’ Rosin published his edition of Rashbam’s com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch. In a note to Rashbam’s text on 
Ex. 15.17, Rosin informs us that he changed his mind as to the 
term Naw being a gloss in the comment cited above. This change 
of mind, he informs us was due to the fact that he subsequently 
found the term Naw in M’s Mahberet.?® Rosin therefore concluded 
that possibly Rashbam likewise employed this term in his 
comment on Ex. 15.17. Rosin accordingly informs the reader 
that he withdraws the opinion previously expressed as to the 
term in question being a gloss. Rosin, however, is inconsistent 
in that he omits the term in the Genesis passage but retains it 
in the Exodus passage cited above. 


7° On Ezek. 2.2, in the Vienna ed., 1902, we find the term spelled sw 
In other texts the term in question is parenthesized thus indicating its character 
as a gloss. For the spelling of the term Sewa, see W. Bacher, ‘‘Die Anfange 
der hebraischen Grammatik,” ZDMG, Vol. XLIX, Part I, p. 18 (1891). 

26 This edition appeared in 1746. 

27 See David Rosin, R. Samuel B. Meir als Schrifterkldrer, p. 130 n. 14, 
Breslau, 1880. 

28 P. 7, line 6. As a matter of fact this term is found in the Mahberet two 
times, the first as given above by Rosin and the second on p. 16a, line 8, 
infra; there, however, spelled maw. 
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Early medieval exegetical and grammatical literature is 
replete with instances of a dual vowel terminology. This fact 
calls for an explanation. We do not deal with the question as to 
which term is the earlier and which the later, nor do we attempt 
to deal with the difficult and obscure problem of the place of 
origin of certain terms. We are interested primarily in giving a 
plausible explanation of the phenomenon of a dual terminology 
in one and the same passage, referring to one and the same 
vowel. How did it come about that two different terms were 
employed in a comment referring to a particular vowel in a 
particular word? We take the very view which Rosin sub- 
sequently rejected as the answer to this question, namely, that 
one of terms was inserted by way of explanation of the other 
term which had become obsolete. This conclusion becomes 
fairly certain when we learn from Rosin’s own testimony that 
the term Sewa did not appear in the Rashbam text until the 
fourth edition thereof. This can mean only that the current 
term Naw was inserted to explain the term }yn which had become 
obsolete as a term for the simple Sewa. This explanation also 
holds good for the dual term in R’s comments referred to above 
in which the term sav is found in parentheses in Berliner’s text. 

It is most unlikely that two different vowel terms, set side 
by side as in the passages cited, were originally employed by an 
author for one and the same vowel in a particular word. On the 
other hand we find not infrequently passages in various early 
works, in which one term is explained or identified by another 
term for the same vowel. The significance of such passages will 
be discussed later. We also find quite frequently in medieval 
lexical, grammatical and exegetical works one term for a certain 
vowel and again another term for the same vowel in another 
passage but in the same context. A limited survey of the terms 
employed for the vowels = and ~ by various authors will 
possibly justify certain conclusions. It is mainly in connection 
with these two vowels that we find a dual terminology. The 
terms patah katan and kamez katan for the vowels > and + 
respectively, will be designated in the following survey by the 
letter A, and the corresponding terms segol and gere will be 
designated by the letter B. 
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Masorah: The term patah may refer to the vowel = or +; 
the term kamez may refer to the vowel => or ~.?9 

Ben Asher:° At the close of section 10 a list of vowels is 
given, among thetn being the terms segol and gere. These terms, 
however, do not occur again in the work proper. The vowels in 
question as in some other works are referred to by mmpi wb», 
nimp) °ny,3* or, by *S and °s,3? or, by mp ANND, Mvp AXDp.33 
P. Kahle points out that the important codex 19a, dated 1009, 
does not contain the list of vowels as given in sec. 10. He, there- 
fore, does not hold them to be original, even as, before him, 
M. Lambert regarded them as a later insertion.%§ 

Hayyuj: In his two treatises on the Weak and Geminative 
roots** only the B terms are employed in the Arabic original; 
but in the third treatise dealing with the vowels only the A 
terms are employed.37 

Dunash: His Criticisms of M.3® Only the A terms are 
employed.39 

The Controversies Between the Disciples of M and the Disciples 
of D:4° Only the A terms are employed.‘ 

Dunash Against Saadia:* Both the A and B terms are 
employed.# 


29 See S. F rensdorff, Massora Magna, p. 11 (in section on the masoretic 
terms). 

3° pypyyn -pimpt, S. Baer and H. L. Strack, Leipzig, 1879. 

3t See e. g., sec. 36. 

3 See e. g., sec. 39; in this survey we shall ignore these ways of designation. 

335 See (Cor sec Oveper ils 

34In Bauer-Leander, Historische Grammatik der hebréischen Sprache, 
1922, p. 96, n. 1. 

35 See REJ, XVIII, p. 123. 36 Ed. Morris Jastrow, Jr., 1897. 

37 Ed. J. W. Nutt, 1870, pp. I-XV, after p. 132. 

38 Sefer TeSubot Ben Labrat, Filipowski, 1855. 

39 See pp. 59, 97 (mup mmns) and pp. 25, 59, 75 (mwp nyap). Hence a 
letter vocalized with the vowel = is said to - mind (see p. 32, line 3 infra); 
and one vocalized with the vowel = = is said to be prop. See p. 37, line 6. 

4° Sefer TeSubot; ed. S. G. Stern, Vienna, 1870. 

See eg. (Part 1, pp.152/53} Part 1iappei925: 

4“ Sefer Tesubot Dunash Halevi ‘al Sa‘ age Gaon, ed. R. Scroter, Breslau, 
1866. As to the genuineness of this work, see Michael Wilensky’s Who Was 
the Author of The Criticism against Sa‘adia? JOR, Vol. XXIV, 3. 

43 See e. g., §108° (segol), and §107 where the term zere occurs seven 
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Jonah ibn Janah: (a) Grammar: The B terms occur far 
more frequently than the A. (b) Dictionary: A and B terms 
in different passages;47 A and B terms in the very same passage 
in which in one term is explained or identified by another term 
for the same vowel.48 

Ion Ezra: Both the A and B terms occur in the Sefer 
Moznayim, the B terms are comparatively few.49 In his Safah 
Berurah and Sefer Zahot only the A terms occur.’° 

Joseph Kimli:* The B terms are employed except in the 
few passages in which one term is explained or identified by 
another term.‘? 

Moses Kimhi:53 Only B terms; except in one passage in which 
the A terms are explained by the B terms.*%4 


times, and, in addition is found again in the same section in the following 
passage in which two terms for the same vowel occur; the passage reads: 
... wp popd dima popm yo Nimw onym bx popn yo. This is one of a number of 
similar passages found in other works in which one term is explained or identi- 
fied by another term for the same vowel. 

44 (xobbx ann>) moprn DD; ed. Michael Wilensky, Vol. I, Berlin, 1929, 
Vol. II, 1931. 

45 For patah katan, see e. g., pp. 126, line 12; 245, lines 20, 27; for kamez 
katan, see e. g., p. 100, line 5. For B terms see e. g., pp. 277, line 20; 346, 
line 13 (segol) and p. 345, lines 4, 11, 16 (gere). 

4 oyqwn 2D, Translation by Judah ibn Tibbon, ed. W. Bacher, Berlin, 
1893. 

47 See e. g., p. 72, line 14, p. 75, line 3; p. 75, line 3 for B. 

48 See e. g., p. 77, lines, 1, 2; 100, line 5. 

49 See e. g., pp. 9a and 10b where both the terms patah katan (5 times) 
and zere occur in the same context. For gere, see 13b, 21a; for kamez katan, 
see 10a (tres). For a dual terminology in the same passage, see pp. 2b, 8b. 

s° Both of these works edited by Gabriel Lippmann, Fiirth, 1827 and 
1839 respectively. 

st Sefer Zikkaron, ed. W. Bacher, Berlin, 1888. 

5? For B terms see e. g., pp. 42, line 22; 49, line 6 (+); 36, line 13; 37, 
line 26 (=). For a dual terminology in the same passage explaining one term 
by another see p. 56, line 4; zbid., line 14; p. 17, line 9. In connection with 
the last passage cited, Bacher (in note 4) calls attention to the fact that two 
of the three MSS. that he collated have the reading pop spin 1x. Despite 
this fact Bacher has only the term gere in his text proper. 

53 Sefer Mahalak. 

AP 2b: 
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David Kimhi:5 A and B terms.°%° 

Samuel b. Meir:s? A and B terms.5® 

Summarizing the survey made we find that the following 
employ only the A terms: Ben Asher,5? Dunash against Menahem 
b. Saruk, the Controversies between the Disciples of Menahem 
and the Disciples of Dunash; Hayyuj in his Sefer Hanikkud in 
the Arabic original; Ibn Ezra’s Sefer Zahot and Safah Berurah. 
All the other works mentioned employ both the A and the B 
terms.®° Generally speaking the B terms predominate in those 
works that employ both terms. 

Two explanations for this phenomenon have been offered. 
Paul Kahle*™ maintains: ‘“‘Allmahlich dringen die uns gelaufigen 
Vokalnamen durch. Seit wann sie iiblich sind, ist nicht zu sagen, 
da man damit rechnen muss, dass die spater allgemein ver- 
wendeten Namen in 4ltere Schriften eingetragen sind.’’ He 
observes that in Hayyuj all the vowel terms now current are 
found.” Kahle argues that if the terms segol and gere had ori- 
ginally been in the text of Hayyuj, ibn Ezra would surely have 
named these vowels in his Sefer Zahot in which he discusses the 
vowels in detail. According to Kahle then, the terms that we 
call B, and which Kahle believes to be later terms, displaced 
the A terms, which Kahle believes to be the earlier terms. 


55 Sefer Mtklol, ed. Rittenberg, Lyck, 1842. 

56 For A terms see e. g., 2b, 9b; for B see, e. g., 7a, 9b. For dual terms 
in one passage for the vowels in question see, e. g., 136a. The A terms are 
rarely employed. 

57 His Commentary on the Pent., ed. David Rosin, Breslau, 1881. 

58 See on Gen. 32.26; Ex. 8.25 patak katan; for the compound vowel =, 
his term is naturally hatef patah katan: see on Ex. 16.23. For the term zere, 
see ibid. On Gen. 49.5 we find a dual terminology for the vowel ~. Rosin 
points out that he found this dual terminology in five MSS., however, in 
the Ex. passage cited, only the term gere occurs. 

59 Excluding the list of vowels at the end of section 10, see above. p. 510. 

°° In Moses Kimhi’s Mahalak the A terms occur but once in a passage 
that identifies one term by another. See above, p. 511. 

‘In Bauer-Leander’s Historische Grammatik der Hebréischen Sprache, 
p. 97, 1922, Halle. 

® In the Arabic text of Hayyuj on the vowels as noted above he employs 
only the A terms in contrast to the employment of only B terms in his treatises 
on the Weak and Geminative roots. 
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If this explanation is correct, we raise the question, why do 
we find in Ibn Ezra’s Sefer Moznayim both the A and B terms 
employed indiscriminately? This question also holds for the 
criticisms by Dunash of Saadia,®4 and for D. Kimhi.® If Kahle’s 
view is correct we must infer that the displacement of the B 
terms by the A terms was not carried through consistently, as 
was the case, according to Kahle in Hayyuj’s treatises on the 
Weak and Geminative Roots. Michael Wilensky on the other 
hand comes to the conclusion: ‘‘Es kann sich héchstens um eine 
Koexistenz beider Arten von Namen nebeneinander handeln.’’® 

However, it is difficult to believe that when vowel terms were 
first invented, two different terms should have been invented 
and employed for one and the same vowel in one and the same 
region. The use of a dual terminology in one and the same work, 
we are inclined to believe, came about only gradually. May it 
not be possible to account for such a dual terminology in one 
and the same work for one and the same vowel, by assuming 
that in certain places the terms segol and gere were in current 
use, while in other places the corresponding terms, namely, 
patah katan and kamez katan were employed. Then, as the 
literature of one place employing one set of vowel terms became 
known in other places where another set of terms was current, 
there came about the use by some authors of both the A and 
B terms indifferently in one and the same work. Only in this 
sense can we accept Wilensky’s suggested possibility of a 
“‘Koexistenz”’ of two different terms for the very same vowel. 

The many passages that occur, some of which we have cited, 
in which both A and B terms occur in one passage, and in which 
the one term is identified by the other corresponding term, 
surely implies a period when one of the terms needed explanation 
or identification. It implies, we believe, a transition from the 
employment of one set of vowel terms to another, corresponding 
set of vowel terms. How otherwise account for the not infrequent 
occurrence of passages in which one term is identified by another 


6 See above, p. 511. 
64 See above, p. 510. 65 See above, p. 511. 
66 Hin Bettrag z. Geschichte d. tibertensischen Punktation, ZATW Vol 
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term? Certain it is that at some time, probably varying in 
different localities, the terms segol and gere ultimately displaced 
the use of the A terms, as is to be seen in the now universal use 
of only the B terms. The gradual process of first explaining and 
then displacing one term by another can be seen for example in 
Rashi’s text on Ex. 3.22. The current texts have una Nawa. One 
of these terms, as previously observed, is clearly tautological.% 
In Berliner’s text the term Naw is parenthesized indicating its 
absence from some of the manuscripts. In Rashi on Ex. 15.2 
both terms are set side by side without one of the terms being 
parenthesized, this undoubtedly by way of identifying one term 
by another. That this is so can be demonstrated in connection 
with Rashbam’s comment on Gen. 38.14, in which the dual 
terminology hatef Sewa occurs in current texts. Rosin, the editor 
of Rashbam’s text, informs us that the term Sewa did not appear 
in the Rashbam text until the fourth edition thereof (i. e. in 
1746). The conclusion is inevitable that the term Sewa originally 
parenthesized, was added by way of identifying the term hatef.%* 

The next step was the omission of the A term altogether, as 
in Rashi on Job 11.17, where only the term saw occurs. 

A clear case of the substitution of a B for an A term is evident 
in the two variant readings for the vowel = in 7Wy.% It will be 
recalled that Rashi employs almost exclusively the term patah 
or patah katan for the vowel -. Therefore, naturally, the cor- 
responding compound vowel is termed hatef patah.7° Some 
Rashi texts, however, read hatef segol, in which the term sego] 
no doubt displaced the term patah.7! We are compelled to this 
conclusion by reason of the fact that the vowel =, with only 
three exceptions in all of Rashi’s commentaries, is always called 
patah or patah katan. The two other occurrences of the term 
segol are in the comments on 2 Ki. 17.6 and Ps. 150.5. The 
very rare occurrence of this term in R is suspicious in itself. 


67 See above, p. 508. 

68 See above, p. 508. Rosin, in his text of Rashbam, omits the first of 
these two terms. 

69 Joel 2.5. 

72 Rashbam on Ex. 16.23 calls this compound vowel hatef patah katan. 

™ See e. g., the so-called Mendelssohn Rible. Vienna, 1817. 
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We are therefore inclined to believe that the term segol in Rashi 
is a later substitution for a term which in time became obsolete.” 
In the case of the former passage we have indirect proof that 
the term is not original in that passage, that is, if the text is 
genuinely Rashi’s. In the comment on 2 Ki. 17.6 the statement 
is made that the form 6% is equivalent to 72. The comment 
then proceeds to point out the difference in the vocalization of 
the yod in the n"5 apocopated forms of the kal and the hiph‘il.33 
The comment notes that in the hiph‘il the yod is vocalized 
with a+. But this statement directly contradicts what is said 
in the somewhat parallel comments on Ex. 1.20 and Lam. 2.5, 
in which passages Rashi specifically notes that the yod in the 
apocopated hiph‘il forms is vocalized with a kameg katan, that 
is, with the vowel ~.74 

There can be no doubt whatever that Rashi’s comment on 
Ex. 1.20 clearly means that the yod of the 1" apocopated forms 
with waw consecutive in the hiph‘il Imperfect, third singular 
masculine is vocalized with the vowel ~, for the text word 
that inspired his comment is 30"), vocalized with the vowel = 
under the yod in the hiph‘il apocopated 7" forms. Added and 
conclusive proof that in Rashi’s text a form like 17 in the 
hiph‘il was vocalized with a gere under the yod, is R’s observation 
that this form is not to be taken to be a form like 72%, because, 


7z On Gen. 6.3 in the current R texts the term segol occurs, but is not 
found in Berliner’s text. The word under comment is oywa which R notes is 
equivalent to nwa. 

73 The comment reads: nnd xawd ,abda > x’na m>w Sypw nan b> yw an 
NIT OND... peyma amp Tym xan bye by nao Abom on Ty 1 Aan wSIA 
bya apa Tem Nan dypn 'ba ratp. We have the impression that this comment 
is not altogether genuinely Rashi’s. Phrases such as byian by nani abnn and 
ayy mn are not characteristic of Rashi. 

744 1In the Warsaw ed. of 1800 and a few other eds., in the comment on 
Lam. 2.5, the reading is patah katan in place of kamez katan found in most 
of the texts. This, we believe, to be an adjustment of the vowel term to the 
present vocalization of 35). In a note in the edition of the Pentateuch with 
Rashi’s Commentary, Translated into English by M. Rosenbaum and A. M. 
Silverman, Vol. II, p. 228, n. 2, London, 1930, it is said: ‘‘Rashi includes 
under the terms ]¥p pop and *1x both our Segol and Zeré which are sometimes 
vowels of the same class.’’ So far as we are aware both ]up yop and »>x apply 
only to the vowel > 
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as R observes, forms like the latter are from a different root 
in which the letter yod is a root letter.’ 

In the comment just considered we find the two terms for 
the vowel —~. The passage reads: }up pop [NiTw os] TPT 7p. 
In Berliner’s text one of the terms is parenthesized which 
probably indicates the absence of that term in some of the 
manuscripts that he collated. However, in the current texts of 
Rashi the term gere is not parenthesized. In the closely parallel 
comment on Lam. 2.5, we find only Rashi’s usual term for the 
vowel —, namely kamez katan. The term gere standing alone is 
found in Rashi’s commentaries only three times, namely in his 
comments on Hos. 11.7; 12.9; Jer. 6.26.7 

The rare occurrence of the term zere in R’s commentaries, as 
over against the frequent employment by R of the term kamez 
or kamez katan, leads us to believe that here also the term gere, 
which ultimately came to be used exclusively for the vowel ~, 
displaced R’s usual designation for that vowel. The process of 
the transition from the use of the A to the B terms, not by R 
himself, can be glimpsed from the following facts. R’s comment 
on w7h77 in the earlier Berliner text reads :¥yb pwd x (vocali- 
zation ours) ¥yip pw> xbx (vocalization Berliner’s). In a number 
of R texts we find the term gere after the word >yip. Originally 
this B term was parenthesized as is still the case in a number 
of texts. The parenthesis in some texts in due time was omitted, 
whereupon the B term came to appear as being R’s own term. 
In this passage the term kamezg katan was also retained, but, in 
the course of time in the three passages noted above, the term 
zere came to stand alone. Are we not justified in assuming that 
in these passages the A term was displaced by the B term, or 
was inserted in the R text in which no vowel term was originally 
employed as is the case with the term segol that was inserted in 
most of the texts of R on Gen. 6.3778 

7s For R’s view of the triliteral root character of n"5 forms, see Englander, 
HUCA, Vol. VIII, p. 403, 1930. 

7 In the MS. at the H. U. C. Library from the year 1271 the term zere is 
not found in connection with Rashi’s comment on the last of these three 
Passages. 

77 See R on Gen. 4.22. 

78 See above, p. 515. For a typical instance of the insertion in the R text 
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Question As TO RAsHI’s EMPLOYING THE TERM PATA 
WHEN REFERRING TO A KAMEZ. 


It has been maintained that R at times employs the term 
patah when actually he is referring to a kamez.79 Well known is 
the fact that in some early works where we expect to find the 
vowel ->, we find the vowel =. This is undoubtedly due to 
the fact that in some places no distinction was made in the 
pronunciation of these vowels. However, the belief that R 
“made no distinction whatever between 517) pop and nnb”’ is not 
at all justified by the facts. There are three biblical and two 
talmudic passages, so far as we are aware, that might give the 
impression that R did employ the term patah when referring to 
a kamez.*° Granting that in every one of these passages the text 
of R employs the term patah when reference is actually to a 
kamez, this would not justify the conclusion that this practice 
was common with R and that he makes no distinction whatever 
between kamez gadol and paiah. It is possible that such a con- 
clusion was based upon a misunderstanding of R, or that a 
passage in which the vowel is called patah may have been inserted 
in the text of R. 

A clear case of this latter assumption is found in R on Gen. 
29.27, in which the vocalization of yiaw in the absolute and 
construct state is pointed out. In the latter form, the comment 
points out that the letter ¥ is vocalized with a hatef, i. e., with 


of the term zere, see the Supercommentary n121N7 481 150 by Isaac Auerbach 
on Ex. 23.27. R’s comment is cited in full, with the addition however of the 
term zere, without any indication that the term is an insertion. 

72 So Phineas Mordell in his review of P. Kahle’s Masoreten des Westens, 
II, in the JOR, Vol. XXIV, No. 3, p. 278, 1934. He writes: ‘‘As a matter of 
fact, neither the Sephardim of today or of olden times ever made any dis- 
tinction in pronunciation even between the Tiberian $171 pop and mnp. There- 
fore such a great authority as "w1, who made no distinction whatever between 
by72 pop and nn, as I pointed out in nw) 12d p. 231-256, 359-372, called 
by) yop a nnp (Ber. 13b).’’ Mordell, however, cites only one passage, which 
will be discussed later. D. Rosin in his R. Samuel b. Meir als Schrifterklarer 
(p. 130, n. 6) also holds the same view with reference to R and Rashbam. 
Heidenheim, in his commentary s7ponm nian (on Ex. 22.19), also entertains 
this view. 

80 These are the comments on Gen. 14.10, 29.27; Ex. 22.19; b. Ber. 13b on 
any; hid. 47a on px. 
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a Sewa. If the word in question, the comment observes, were in 
the absolute state "wn nnba 3pin> qpax mn. If this comment were 
genuinely R’s we would be compelled to admit that R refers to 
a kamez by the term paiah, or that in R’s text the letter ¥ would 
be vocalized with a patah. This comment, however, is parenthe- 
sized even in all the current texts which not infrequently have 
unparenthesized insertions in the R texts. Berliner himself 
observes in a note that an interpreter calls the kameg a patah. 

R’s comment on o'ndx> in Ex. 22.19 has led some to believe 
that R calls a kamez a patah.* In this comment R makes a 
distinction between the vocalization of the preposition with a 
noun in the definite and in the indefinite state. For the vocali- 
zation of nouns with a preposition in the indefinite state R cites 
the forms Vy, 72702, 750?. The comment then proceeds to 
give the same nouns with a preposition in the definite state. 
With reference to the latter, R notes: (ann 5”) xnw> bax 
APN aI Rs Joo) Bapsa yt vyd rated ,7>nb wo mnp ATP) 
> ...9ans opoa om>y onaannw ymxd onbxd jor rat iy 
nnd apimy qaxin wp xbw. This has been taken to mean that R, 
referring to the vowel = calls it a patak. But this conclusion, 
it seems to us, is not correct. It will be noted that of the three 
nouns cited by way of illustrating what vowel the preposition 
takes in the definite and in the indefinite state, two of the nouns 
begin with a non-guttural letter, and the third with a guttural 
letter, namely, Vy. The guttural in this word when in the definite 
state, necessarily lengthens the patah to a kamez. When R 
speaks of a patah under the preposition of a noun in the definite 
state, he is referring to the usual vocalization of a noun in this 
state. He takes it for granted that in the case of a noun begin- 
ning with a guttural letter, the reader will know that the patah 
becomes a kamez. 

We find a precisely similar comment in R on Gen. 14.10 
where a distinction is drawn between 177, an indefinite noun 
with the locative 7 and 7997, a definite noun with the locative 
m...The comment observes: D)pOA NID y ANT paw Nw... 


8 Ibn Ezra, referring to the vocalization of onbs7 notes that as a definite 
noun the article is vocalized with a long kamegz. See Sefer Zahot, 18a 
8 Parenthesis is in Berliner’s text. 
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[nnd ATpn 7> oper ny AYN AWN NM) 7"nd.% The term 
paiah in this passage actually refers to the vowel = and not to 
the vowel =. This is evident in the citation of the form 773797 
by way of illustrating the vocalization of a word that is 
analagous in form to 7797, in having the locative ending and 
also the definite article. If the first root letter of a word begins 
with a guttural as in the word 17, the vowel under the definite 
article which ordinarily is patak naturally becomes a kameg. A 
knowledge of this on the part of the reader is assumed. Even if 
our interpretation is not accepted, the comment just considered 
cannot be cited as an instance of R’s referring to a kamez asa 
paiah, in that there is doubt as to its being genuinely R’s. We 
are not aware of any other comments on biblical passages, which 
even seemingly would justify the view that such a great authority 
as R “made no distinction whatever between 111 yop and nnp.” 

R’s comment on 798 (b. Ber. 13b) has been cited as evidence 
that R, at times, refers to a kamez by the term patah.*4 To the 
declaration that one who prolongs the pronunciation of the 
letter 4 in the word 7ns8 will have his years prolonged there 
follows the statement: AnNp2 AT Nbw taba. R explains this 
statement by saying: Xbw any apa am xb nan moos ava 
nnp xba ANA mNIp.*§ The term paiah in this comment has been 
taken to mean that R is referring to the kamezg under the letter 
n. Such an explanation, it seems to us would not require the 
word 0m in R’s comment with reference to the pronunciation 
of the letter n with a kameg as there is no danger of not pro- 
nouncing the vowel under that letter. There is, however, danger 


83 Parenthesized in Berliner’s text but not in some of the current texts. 
Were these words put in parenthesis in some early texts due to a misunder- 
standing that R in this passage is referring to a kamez as patah? 

84 So Phineas Mordell, see above, p. 517, n. 79; see also Abraham Nissan, 
np) 15D Part II, p. 17b, Wilna, 1821. 

85 Elijah Gaon would eliminate the word xba from R’s comment, thus 
making the comment to say, that for the sake of prolonging the sound of 
the letter ‘7 in 7m, one should not so hurry the pronunciation of this word 
as to cause the vowel under the letter 8 to be pronounced as a nnd 40n. This 
term could refer to a compound segol (see R on Joel 2.5 where the letter y 
in 737y is said to be vocalized with a nnp Hon). However, R’s comment is 
intelligible without the suggested emendation in R’s text. 
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of not pronouncing properly the vowel under the letter & by 
reason of a hurried pronunciation in order to prolong the sound 
of the letter 7. R’s comment then means that one should not 
read the word 7n& hurriedly, for, by so doing the letter 8 would 
be pronounced as if it were vocalized with a half vowel instead 
of being pronounced with a patah, i.e. with a segol.® With 
regard to the phrase n”na swrr xbw, may it not be possible that 
it means, not as has been suggested, namely, a hasty, incomplete 
or imperfect pronunciation of the vowel under the letter n, but 
rather, that one should ‘‘not take hold of’ or ‘‘seize’’ hurriedly 
the letter n, and by so doing pronounce improperly or inade- 
quately the vowel under the letter 8. The verb 4un followed by 
the preposition 2 occurs a number of times in the Targumim in 
the sense of ‘‘taking hold of” or “‘seizing hurriedly.’’*” 

R’s comment on the talmudic passage... TMDWN JOR N? pny pr 
reads: Jo oid PAY NIM JOS WIN) nn|s Nd) AND "ONT nN popw.* 
By this comment R in effect says: The 8 in the word ]®s should 
not be read with a half vowel (or “hurriedly’’) nor with a patah. 
It is necessary to pronounce the word in question ]®8 and not 
(jo8 or) }o8. In this comment, as the context implies, the word 
) pw is equivalent to pp xdw. 

Granting that the interpretations that we have offered are 
not acceptable, we still hold that the very few passages that 


86 Geiger believes that >)un’ in the talmudic text under consideration 
means that the letter n should not be ‘‘verschluckt.”’ But, as we pointed 
out, this very letter could not possibly be lightly passed over in the pro- 
nunciation of the word in question. See his Jidische Zeitschrift f. Wissen- 
schaft u. Leben, Vol. X, p. 20, 1872. Incidentally he holds that sun in the 
passage under consideration marks the beginning of the term 4vn for Sewa. 
So also Bacher, in “Die Anfange d. hebraischen Grammatik,’’ ZDMG Vol. 
XLIX, pp. 6, 14, 1895. Also Berliner, ‘“‘Beitrage z. hebraischen Grammatik 
im Talmud u. Midrash” in Jahres-Bericht d. Rabbiner-Seminars f. das orthodoxe 
Judenthum, p. 29, Berlin, 1878-1879. 

87 The Hebrew word wpn which in sense partially parallels ;un is followed 
by the object with the preposition 3, as for instance, in Deut. 9.17; 1 Ki. 
11.30; Isa. 3.6. The Targumic rendering of these passages is by the verb 
ns (=x) and the object seized has the preposition 2 even as un is followed 
by this preposition. Cf. also Targ. on Jud. 21.21 where the meaning of pum 
is clearly to ‘‘seize’’ or ‘“‘snatch.”’ 


88 Tbid. 47a. 
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have given the impression to some, that R at times refers to a 
Kamez by the term Patah do not justify the view that R employs 
the term Patah indifferently for the vowels = and -. 


VARIANT INTERPRETATIONS OF R’s COMMENT ON Ex. 15.18 
INVOLVING VOWEL TERMS 


R’s comment on 7¥) reads: 72°_o TID 12 YM NA Mody pwd 
mp wow ia wnw ay) ...bax mamnp xn. This has been taken 
to mean that, because the letter 1} in 7¥) is a root letter, it is 
vowelled with a patah, that is, this word in R’s biblical text was 
vocalized 1¥1; and because the letter ) in 7¥} is a servile letter, 
it is vowelled with a kamez, that is, with the vowel ~.89 The 
comment by Ibn Ezra on this passage is cited by way of con- 
firming the correctness of the interpretation that R’s text had 
the reading 19}, while the letter ) in 19] meaning ‘‘and a witness”’ 
is vowelled with a kamez. However, we do not agree with the 
view “That there appears to be little doubt that Rashi like 
Ibn Ezra had the reading 7¥1 or perhaps even 7¥1.’’°° We believe 
that when R speaks of the word ty) meaning “‘forever’’ as being 
mind, R is referring to the vowel = under the letter y, which 
vowel is sometimes called patah by R, hence a letter so vocalized 
is naturally said to be mnd. And when R speaks of 7¥] meaning 
“and a witness,” being ywp, he is referring to the vowel = 
under the letter y, keeping in mind that the term kameg is one 
of R’s terms for the vowel ~. The statement in the comment 
as to the letter 1 in the one form being a servile letter and in 
the other form a root letter is only incidental and parenthetic 
and was probably made only to identify the two words in respect 
to the different meanings which they have.” 


89 So Heidenheim, in his commentary spon nian ad loc. So also the 
Pentateuch ed. with translation by Rosenbaum and Silberman, see note 
ad. loc., p. 242; see also Berliner’s text with note ad. loc. 

99 Rosenbaum and Silberman, op. cit., ibid. This is also the view of Minhat 
Sai ad. loc. Buxtorf’s text has indeed the reading ty). As for the different 
views touching Ibn Ezra’s comment on 7y} see Ibn Ezra’s Short Commentary 
on Exodus, ed. Leopold Fleischer, p. 98, n. 2, Vienna, 1926. 

% In Dikduke Hate‘amim, Baer-Strack, p. 64, line 5, we find the Masoretic 
note: TY]... ]YpP YOP IN jo 72 JP nnp yy ty) MAP do. 





FRAGMENT OF AN UNKNOWN MIDRASH 
ON DEUTERONOMY 


LOUIS FINKELSTEIN, Jewish Theological Seminary of America 


OME years ago,t I asked my friend, Professor David 
Maggid, of Leningrad, whether he could locate the manu- 
script of the Sifre mentioned by Hildesheimer? as being in that 
city, and needed by me for a critical edition of the Sifre on 
Deuteronomy. Professor Maggid could not locate the codex or 
find any reference to it, but generously sent me instead photo- 
graphs of a manuscript of twelve leaves (twenty-six lines to the 
page) containing a fragment of a Yemenite Midrash on Deuter- 
onomy (Cod. II, Firkovitch 225, part 4). The Fragment deals 
with the portion Kz Tegeh, but is incomplete, lacking not only the 
beginning and the end, but also a number of pages in the middle. 
Yet since it consists largely of citations from tannaitic sources, 
it is significant for a study of the sources available at the time 
of its composition but now lost. It is also important for a study 
of the nature and history of Yemenite Midrashic literature. 


A. Sources USED BY THE MIDRASH 


The Midrash is essentially a yalkut containing excerpts from the 
Sifre and Mekilta3 on Deuteronomy; the Babylonian Talmud 
(p. 555, line 21); the Jerushalmi (p. 538, line 22); Pesikta d’Rab 


tT am much indebted to Professor Louis Ginzberg for a number of com- 
ments on the Fragment, which I have included in the notes, marking them 
by brackets. Professor Alexander Marx has generously put at my disposal 
the manuscripts of the Midrash Ha-Gadol, Midrash Ha-Hefez and Nur 
el-Zulm of the Library of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America. He 
also guided me through that Library’s rich collection of Yemenite and other 
Massoretic texts in my endeavor to find a parallel for the unusual massoretic 
note of our fragment discussed below. Professor Ralph Marcus kindly assisted 
me with the translations of the Arabic fragments. 

2 Bettrdge Zur Geographie Paldstinas, p. VII, note 21. 

3 The Mekilta on Deuteronomy is the midrash from the School of Rabbi 
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Kahana (p. 557, line 18); possibly the Midrash Tanhumah 
(p. 543, line 11); the Massorah (p. 542, line 24); and the Yad 
of Maimonides (p. 546, line 6). 

The citations from the tannaitic sources are naturally of 
most interest. Being like the Midrash Ha-Gadol of Yemenite 
origin, the present fragment cites the Sifre according to Yemenite 
readings. Like the Midrash Ha-Gadol, too, it weaves together 
with the citations from the Sifre on Deuteronomy passages from 
the parallel midrash of the School of Rabbi Ishmael (the so- 
called Mekilta) on Deuteronomy. 

Before we can determine the value of the Midrash, we must 
ascertain, if possible, whether the compiler quotes these sources 
directly, or utilized other collections for them. For this purpose 
we must compare the work with the corresponding sections of 
the other available Yemenite Midrashim, the Midrash Ha- 
Gadol,* the Midrash Ha-Hefez,’ and the Nur el-Zulm.° 


B. RELATION OF THIS MIDRASH TO MipRASH HA-GADOL 


Most of the citations from the tannaitic midrashim on Deuter- 
onomy occurring in this text are also found in the Midrash 
Ha-Gadol. But the compiler cannot have been dependent on 
the Midrash Ha-Gadol since he cites a number of passages, 
clearly emanating from the Mekilta on Deuteronomy, and yet 
not found in the Midrash Ha-Gadol. 


Ishmael of which only scattered fragments are known. The late Professor 
David Hoffmann, in his Midrash Tannaim, collected the extant material from 
the published Genizah fragments and from the citations in Midrash Ha- 
Gadol. As will become evident below, his collection is not altogether com- 
plete, as the other Yemenite Midrashim cite passages not found in the 
Midrash Ha-Gadol. On the other hand, I believe that the parallel citations 
in the present Fragment show that Hoffmann included in the Midrash Tannaim 
much belonging neither to the Sifre nor the Mekilta, but added in a later 
source, utilized by the Midrash Ha-Gadol. 

4For this source, I utilized the convenient Midrash Tannaim of Hoff- 
mann, but also the MS. of the work in the Seminary Library, Cod. Adler. 

5 For this source, I utilized Seminary MS. Cod. Adler 275. 

° For this source, I utilized the MS. of the work in the Mortimer 
L. Schiff collection of the Seminary Library. 
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(I) Thus on 21.11 (p. 533, line 7) the Fragment reads: 
Tm TYRv S"yS 72 npwny. This was doubtless the reading of 
the Mekilta, since it is found also in the Nur el-Zulm and in 
Midrash Ha-Hefez. The Midrash Ha-Gadol, on the other hand, 
adopts the text of the Sifre and reads: xbyobO pr joNn nD? 
ma npym bn anys es pao [ANN nD? 2A] aN NAW Jor 
MN] TFVPRY D"YN. 

(II) On 21.14 (p. 534, line 20) the Fragment reads: nn bw 
oy owby ans qanmd nso xd onw todo ands mad wd) ward 
2 772 nwsw myo yaw nbapo nso xd win vwy ow b> my Sidr 
AMS PINT wan swy ow ans bapb nxa xb m. That this passage is 
from the Mekilta is clear, since it is utilized by Maimonides, 
who says (Hilkot Melakim 8, 7-9): any pbidio arainnd nso xb 
... mwpid anbwnr m1 ywxw mxp yaw nbapp nx7 yb win vwy ow 
MS PANT VIN Wy BIwWTA INS WT ATAY mind ms now sin nD? 
The text of the passage according to Midrash Ha-Gadol is: 
sem vam md nodim moa nox msn yaw nbapo ns7 xd oxw tobp 
pans wan wwy wr ans nnxe yaw bapdb nso xd oawmnn oni b55 
mmx. This passage is found neither in the Midrash Ha-Hefez 
nor in the Nur el-Zulm. 

(III) On the words o32 15 975) (Deut. 21.15) the Fragment 
reads (p. 535, line 16): 0°22 $’n yoa mim) aMD3 NAN Nan dD». 
This contains the sense of the parallel baraita of the Sifre and 
Midrash Ha-Gadol, but they read: ovan ,o°22 15 175%) 
ONT ANNA N37 pRi ox Ana. It is clear that the Midrash 
Ha-Gadol in this instance followed the formulation of the law 
according to the Sifre, while the fragment adopted that of the 
Mekilta on Deuteronomy. 

(IV) On Deut. 23.7 (p. 540, line 16) the Fragment records the 
Midrash: 15 31023 -7pmw S520 AaWwA doy ow onoy Ta i> 
ona1v) bn 1331n 8&5. In the Nur el-Zulm the passage 


7 Karo, who naturally did not know of this tannaitic source for the norm 
laid down by Maimonides, expresses astonishment at the law. See Kesef 
Mishneh, ad loc. 

8 The citation in the Midrash Ha-Gadol is for some reason derived not 
from the original but from Maimonides as can be seen from a study of the 
texts. Apparently Hoffmann perceived this and for that reason did not include 
the passage in the Midrash Tannaim. 
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is given more fully, and doubtless the Fragment should be 
emended in accordance with that text: Woy jow "NDy 1 di? 
Sn inp Aw bro na21n 8S 15 a1Ha TOM 45>D Aawa2 
On.210}. The awkward expression is obviously a combination 
of two parallel forms: .0n210) Sm mows yoy Jow ny 7D by>> 
onary) dn wos da 1339n 8b 1S 3703 Tw don. 
But the Midrash Ha-Gadol has preserved the baraita only 
according to the form of the Sifre, as follows: ,0n3101 
x5 95 3103 439pa aw? Foy Ws ximw vad sow abd 
onavi $n yD mano onoy AN dy” 133270. 

(V) On Deut. 25.2 (p. 551, line 18) we find the following: 
mpbin ps8 OTIDINY JNDD W.Nyw.a %*73. which is again found 
verbatim in the Nur el-Zulm. The passage is clearly taken from 
the Mekilta on Deuteronomy, although it is omitted in Midrash 
Ha-Gadol. 

While these passages indicate that our Fragment is not 
dependent on the Midrash Ha-Gadol for its citations of tannaitic 
sources, it may have drawn on the Midrash Ha-Gadol for other 
material. There are several passages which occur in identical 
words in our Fragment and in the Midrash Ha-Gadol, and yet 
cannot, in their present form, be taken from either the Sifre or 
the Mekilta. We must assume either that our Fragment drew 
on the Midrash Ha-Gadol or that both utilized some other 
source. 

(VI) The following statement, clearly not tannaitic, but 
based on a discussion in the Talmud, is found in precisely the 
same words in both our Fragment (p. 535, line 18) and in Midrash 
Ha-Gadol: anynn mmx aNanna w>w ow) ony yD ppon xd) TDA37 
a> aro axwam pams yastyn 71025) 217 osx Sax yi xd) mdnno 
mms. pon pouin. The statement is based, as Hoffmann has 
noticed, on the following discussion in Baba Batra 127a. (If any 
doubt could exist that the statement is not tannaitic, that would 
be resolved by the use of the late term mNwnn, found in the 
Talmud, but unknown to the tannaim). mv ow) ony x25 WIT 
38Y TD DWP 17798 APSE oo 6 md MM OSVIT Pama SAnola od yw 
coe yanid Ps 510 nd my mM ASW Pani i qyni mod) yw 
iit? it. 


(VII) On p. 538, line 6, of our Fragment, the Mishnah of 
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Sanhedrin is cited, not in its original form, but as emended by 
Abbaye in the Talmud, Sanh. 71b. The citation occurs in the 
same form in the Midrash Ha-Gadol ppb ovw op 13 pans 
mw>w pa ims. The Mishnah reads: ppb mwbw pa ins pand 
Wis. 

(VIII) On p. 536, line 8 of our Fragment we read: ,7°5? 
mNDa VID IT snd OTS JOS] TTT "| 708 jS27 orannd va. The same 
reading is found in the Midrash Ha-Gadol (See Midrash 
Tannaim p. 129, line 17), whereas the Sifre (217, ed. Fried- 
mann, 113b, 24) reads: oN Jos todo ones wpa.” 
“ja ag Eb ois and OTS JONIY OWD TWAS WD '7 WD2 012 AT snd 
JON] PR ND NT TWIT Jar AMIdN ya 2a AT 1d yoN<2. The difficulty 
about the contradictory traditions can be easily solved by 
reference to Kid. 78b, where the baraita is cited as follows: 
AN Ae aT i Nass) NO Do AO ah ie ot ee oe 
Bias, eat sod OTN JONI OWI TIDA 7°12 AT ae hey, DTS 
JOS] PS ODI8& O35M ayibn ja on Aw Ja and OTS }ON] 75. 
Here again the text common to our Fragment and the Midrash 
Ha-Gadol is derived neither from the Sifre nor the Mekilta but 
from the Talmud. : 

The verbal agreement of our text with that of Midrash 
Ha-Gadol in citing passages based on the Talmud, shows either 
that they had a common post-talmudic source from which they 
drew, or that one drew the material from the other. 

The hypothesis of a common post-talmudic source is strength- 
ened by the following considerations. In several instances, both 
our Fragment and Midrash Ha-Gadol contain parallel baraztot 
on the same verse, combined into a single whole, without any 
connective, like IN& 727 as is customary in citing parallel state- 
ments in ordinary midrashim. It is inconceivable that a compiler 
should have neglected to mark off the new derashah from the 
preceding by some connective. The lack can be explained most 
readily on the supposition that the parallel barazta, or comment; 
was originally written on the margin of some text and acci- 
dentally drawn by the scribe into the text itself. Hence several 
composite baraztot occur with verbal identity in our Fragment 


9 The reading of Nur el-Zulm is that of the Mishnah; the reading of 
Midrash Ha-Hefez is simply: nwbw -152 ims ppder 12 pans. 
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and in Midrash Ha-Gadol, we are justified in assuming that 
both drew from a common source, in which these marginal 
annotations were interpolated into the text. 

(IX) On p. 550; line 16, of our Fragment weread: 777” 75 
Jo 12 yarn xd worse ‘om? jovi 772 374 
woann xd (x ow) raivyw waobn xd (‘yaa 'a7) o'ndd 
myxon Sy say noyw wadr wim yor os IN yow (> Ow) JONI) Twa 
505) MD ON] POR WEN el eee a eel ea alee ee O'n VOD N77) 
m7? >>] cnwnpm ‘px 49> oryans apid xy ovyn eda sayn by 
mm i) ‘Ww a7) ‘NDT Awyn nba MXP [o> wis rey ae tet? on 
Ss0~ja fend ao ners eybobaaoRel pein Pom oe 
janmo ya yood'sn 730 IND ND TT MN oa [(n" ND '27) ATID 
3270 ‘non mwyn Nba qd AN IA7D ‘NIT nwyn xbdba mxna bm. The 
same text occurs in the Midrash Ha-Gadol (Mzdrash Tannaim, 
p. 162, line 11). As in our text the second baraita, beginning 
with the words 1279 'nd7 Awyn Xba mya occurs without any 
introduction, and the necessary reference to Scripture must be 
added by emendation. The omission of even the Scriptural 
reference, without which the second baraita is meaningless, 
shows that originally it was written not in the text, but on the 
margin as a parallel to the preceding. 

(X) Again on p. 533, line 9, of our Fragment we read: 
mondo misnd> xbw ans mab xd) na 310). This same text 
occurs in the Midrash Ha-Gadol (Midrash Tannaim p. 127). 
The Sifre has only: any mab xd) n° 2a 41n5. On the other 
hand the Nur el-Zulm and the Midrash Ha-Hefez cite merely: 
monyna mxnd> xbw. Clearly, in the Midrash Ha-Gadol and our 
Fragment two parallel baraitot, the one from the Sifre, the 
other from the Mekilta have been combined. The verbatim 
agreement would point to mutual dependence of our Fragment 
with Midrash Ha-Gadol or common dependence on some other 
source. 


C. THE RELATION OF THE MIDRASH TO THE NUR-EL-ZULM 


Our Midrash agrees verbatim with the Nur el-Zulm in the 
reading of a number of passages for which we know no earlier 
source, and which can only be of late origin, thus indicating 
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that it probably drew on that Midrash for this material. One 
example of such agreement has already been cited (see no. IV). 
But there are numerous others. 

(XI) Thus on page 537, line 2, our Fragment cites the Mishnah 
Bek. 8, 1 with a number of late explanations and expansions. 
The passage occurs with hardly any variations also in the Nur 
el-Zulm, as follows: ws y795 22 795 22 ws Abmd Ia w 
mom soa .jn5b xd mbmid xd oa yobs abmdb oa mdmd soa 
mom> ayaa ar at) a ayn 4D ans) oy oyaas anxd ndpom yd xbdy 
robyds a] mdva> awe. 722 AN oon AyD ‘ww yd MND3 WM 
nans mw. j21> mnw yuo mbmd 2a wer yaad oa .[Aonn swe: 
jo. mr fa aad y sodebs a] 72> ato ath xd pony aes gon 
22) [Onn Awe NInw B"ysr :Fpor obyds a] .abmd m92 wer yd 
moa y75d sd adm xb 2 wee soxdr yaxd oa ar yd) abmad 
22 mF ps ynnn ans dur no adiuw. The parallel passage in 
Midrash Ha-Hefez reads simply: 133 wn yaad. abmd oa wy 
mbmb ma 7x7 .7995 xd1 mbmid abmd why yaad yaad wr mdmd wb. 
xdy mdm .55) awd toaw arb oxdy ard xd ow vax 2 ar yah 
word yaa om mdm> xb) yaad wvaso 22 a ym25. The Midrash 
Ha-Gadol does not contain the passage at all. 

(XII) On page 540, line 26, our Fragment reads: ‘127 ‘pos 
mopad mow b> yom DIDI TA Jayy NIT b> Yada samp abyws 
29D TPN) ODVIN APR) CAN NIT APRI ony NIT APS orm yoy Nd) 
poarinow> Sapa siad ova pani moiwt >5 42>. The passage is 
remarkable because the parallel passage in the Mishnah and 
Tosefta do not mention 075) '1. Yet it occurs practically ver- 
batim in the Nur el-Zulm: mvoiwn 92 baba ws 40 aan abywo 
DYNA DYN ANID) POY) MDIpDD ADIN) TIN bD OM DIDI IDA JAY) 
APN) ODT NIT PR) 7AN10 NIT TPR ony NIT APS orm yoy 8dr ovn 
panes Sapa gab opamp nie 42> oaxo Nin. The Midrash 
Ha-Hefez reads simply: 43> mows b> babar amo mby san 
panes te Sapa sab pamp ‘own bo. 

(XIII) On page 545, line 3, our Fragment reads: "1 ‘Dn ‘px 
427 may 72 N¥D 7D ON NOX ANwNT Ines wd OTN aT Nd. The 
passage is found verbatim in Nur el-Zulm (the only change 
being the substitution of '9n for >"t 'pm). It is lacking in Midrash 
Ha-Gadol, whereas Midrash Ha-Hefez reads: xbw ‘non 1x1 
337 Moy 72 N¥D 7D ON NON NWN INN WIP. 
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Again, while the instances are sufficient to show close kinship 
between our text and the Nur el-Zulm, we cannot determine 
with absolute certainty whether our compiler drew on that 
Midrash, or on some source now lost but available to both 


of them. 


D. RELATION OF OUR MIDRASH TO MIDRASH HA-HEFEZ 


In two passages our Fragment agrees with the citations of 
the Midrash Ha-Hefez more closely than with either of the 
other Midrashim. They are as follows: 

(XIV) On p. 534, line 10 of the Fragment we read: ‘nx mb 
indano win bax iysond winm ysono ‘DN "Ja0 ‘ON o°D? m7? 
o win ws ons bona, vam we The* Nur cel-Zulm 
similarly remarks: SIP] [RW WIN Ow NIP xd) nv iow sip mob 
ny sop) 1n Sax wana nbnno xbs win. But a much closer approxi- 
-mation to the text of the Fragment is found in Midrash Ha- 
Hefez which reads: bax imysoxd winn yyoxno ,o°D? m7? 
o’yon ws o5 5 arm wo ew ndash. 

(XV) On the other hand it would be rash to conclude from 
this similarity that the author of our Fragment drew for the 
passage on the Midrash Ha-Hefez, for on p. 542, line 24, we read 
in our Fragment: o75107 1998 .ynNdD Opy tod Gown »7935 
mey myo cbse ds AbD ed 22. TID) rym Ppa IMS INxD JOY 
map c>benw Sx aby soND mwy myo mata on ds Nuys) ans 7p cys 
man ia muy Sse ds ods mend mana om ds) man pia. The 
parallel passage in Midrash Ha-Hefez is entirely in Hebrew and 
reads: m2) >>xyqw7 -pox 82 onw poned orpy tad oqown 4925 
Seow bs mp myo Nw MATA NM myn Nemw mata Ndw. 

(XVI) On p. 543, line 17: both our Fragment and Midrash 
Ha-Hefez read: by saty toyed ‘woman pt. wap ibs 
7275 wy awe py Stain. The verse cited is found 
neither in Midrash Ha-Gadol nor in Nur el-Zulm. 

(XVII) On p. 554, line 3, our Fragment reads: 01p° xbx 
omens ow by qboboen aeons ov by orp? Sn abms 
‘DIS NIT D1 Tema yRD AN Tbma yond mp ondnia in ip? 
JPOIWSD NPIOD NPPR Tw TAIN Inna Sy nom ow arpad 
The Midrash Ha-Hefez reads: 19m Ss ow by orp? d’n 
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MPPs Twn indna (aw) by non ow orpnd apn 
DWDM MpiDy. 

The rather awkward expression *>x7w7 bx mp in the Hebrew 
of the Midrash Ha-Hefez (in example XV) may indicate an 
original Arabic, and it may therefore be that the compiler of the 
Midrash Ha-Hefez utilized the Midrash from which our Frag- 
ment is derived. But this cannot be decided on the basis of 
such slender evidence. 

We may conclude, however, from what has been said, that 
so far as our present evidence indicates, our Fragment derives 
from a Midrash which was compiled by a Yemenite Jew, later 
than the Nur el-Zulm, but about the same time as the Midrash 
Ha-Hefez, or perhaps slightly before it, that is toward the end 
of the fourteenth century. 


E. SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FRAGMENT 


We have already noticed the interesting massoretic note on 
p. 542, line 24: y-ynxd oipy 30>. In spite of diligent search I have 
found no record of this note outside of Yemenite sources." On 
the other hand, MS. Adler 1701, a Yemenite MS., which 
according to its colophon is an exact transcription of the Ben 
Asher codex, writes the lamed with an inverted stem™ and 
remarks on the margin npy 79>. Codex Halberstamm 439, 
another Yemenite MS., similarly remarks: y7ynNd bipy a. 
While some Yemenite codices write the /amed in the ordinary 
manner, most of them, even when they lack marginal notes, 
have a distorted Jamed in the word 1235. This is true of the 
Sulzberger MS. of the Book of Deuteronomy; of Cod. Adler 366; 
and of Cod. Adler 451. It is interesting to note that even in 


10 There is no reference to this unusual /amed in the printed massorah, 
or in any of the German, Spanish or Italian MSS. which I consulted. This 
includes the famous 877» pnyn of 1554. Ginzburg (Vol. II, p. 94) notes 1b 
oipy but gives no sources. 

1 The normal /amed and the inverted lamed respectively appear in Cod. 
Adler 1701 as 4 and § ; in Cod. Adler 451 as 5 and 5 ; and in Cod. Adler 366 
as 4 and 5. (I owe the reproductions of these characters to the kindness 
of Mr. J. B. Abrahams, the Secretary of the Seminary.) 
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the MS. of the Midrash Ha-Gadol found in the Library of the 
Seminary the lamed is turned backward, although that Midrash 
contains no reference to the massoretic note. 

Like other Yemenite sources our Midrash frequently uses 
129. 1N to introduce amoraic statements. The expression ‘DS 
1wma7 is also used for non-talmudic citations as in the passage 
cited above, (see text, p. 534, line 10): 'o® ,0°D* M7 ‘DS mb 
aia owann ‘tw andnno win bax iysoxd winn ysyoxo ‘DS 137 
D>wIn wx. o>. 

The writer of our particular fragment was guilty of several 
omissions, especially in cases of homoioteleuton. See e.g. p. 543, 
line 5. He was rather uncertain of his spelling, so that he writes 
y°> and ND in the same passage (p. 549, line 9). Again at 
the very beginning (p. 533, lines 10, and 13, and p. 534, line 2) 
he wavers between the spelling m2 and 72 and o.” 


In the following text, parantheses indicate material found on the 
margin of the MS.; brackets material which I have added as emendations. 
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mx. qmondo>d xexn >> $'n mes on op (” x'D) 
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imdya Sy sunny 1D 

m1 one woi>y'p aray nbopy ms Ano) OY 
mbyn mreaw nboow me at Da) ‘49> MIM mM OTNIA 


MND ov) 127 'y |A¥N °D 'D WT Nya yD) NWR oD o°pd1 
270 a1non mean nondboan an ondod Ren 7°35, aAmodva xnvoan 
Tan monan) AoA oO wIM PA (7 'D ‘AD TDW NIMw D> apN2 MDd) 
sy 10. n7ayM13 37997 >'n mex ond op? cxw7 new nyoy Nd bax 45 
VI0D°wD4 sna IDA N¥DI IdID1 IIT by AON "DM ANA ION IT} 
DD 1D) DY IAW TOWN DoD ND’ A’ aen6 sow n’D ,1D1 
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2> ANT) pri .n"oa mids Kap IDDA Ixpw mp) ,"an8 35 xd1, DOD NII 
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youn ja. aoe Non om nea qin OS Anand wn mond 
bya? yD ani oped mousy nya qind, odbxdx a apo non 
sn me~87 awa ROS an ann Ndby mMRwY Ty Tw mea AME dyad arom 
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snbvoon now yown ar bop “nenbpa myn? xb) Ina Jind no’DD, MDT 
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yopa) n’oa mean ony minsnn sans mad xd) spnea qin bs neam 
Ty) Mae Ee DeIsi ee LIVESOMDOI TY IS A) Se oa Sa a Ar 
iabyod ww 112 ADT ow n’D TW Inks 
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ABOUT MANUSCRIPTS 


MICHAEL WILENSKY, Hebrew Union College Library, Cincinnati, Ohio 


I 
A PSALM-MS. AND ITS ENTRIES 


HE MS. itself, donated by Selling to the Hebrew Union 
College Library (No. 1), offers no difficulty concerning its 
nature. It was written in German square character by wn °>nb: 
y’v ,O "DS 12 of Szydlow (Little Poland), during his temporary 
residence at Prague, and is dated January 20, 1719. 

The MS., written on vellum, bound in leather, measures 
about 20.6X15cm., text—16.5X11.5 cm., and consists of 106 
leaves (and two blank paper leaves), besides a decorated title- 
page, on which David with a harp in his hands is drawn. The folia 
2-104, numbered by the scribe with Hebrew numerals (4p-3), are 
occupied with the text of the Psalms.! Fifteen lines to a complete 
page, except f. 78° and 96°, which have an additional line in 
order to supply omissions (in the latter passage in consequence 
of a homoioteleuton). It is preceded and followed by a prayer 
beginning with }\¥1 °m, similar to the prayers found in Baer’s 
edition of the Prayer Book (Os"w nmay).? 

The MS. is provided with vowel-points. Of the accents only 
pibo (besides the usual colon between every two verses), SNMNK, 


1 There is also another numbering by the scribe in the lower margin; 
f. 2 is signed as 2; f. 5 — as 3; f. 6 —as 4; f. 9 — as 5, and so on, thus f. 105, 
the last leaf numbered in such a manner, is signed 52 (a3). 

2 The slight modifications in the prayers are partly due to the mistakes 
of the scribe, as the omission of the word 7m)37 before (!) ninawini niwwa and 
py7) 7593 instead of 271 nd»a, in the former prayer. On the other hand, the wrong 
punctuation D798 instead of o 98, or 7717 without mappik, are also to be 
found in a Ps. MS. of the same Library, written in Presburg, 1730, by the 
noted calligrapher Aaron Schreiber (Herrlingen) of Gewitsch (Moravia), 


which is independent of the present MS. 
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mom, and ppp are given. The xnminx is sometimes written instead 
of another disjunctive accent, viz. t m>iy, biti yan and yup, 
or m7. One time it is put instead of 11D, viz.: yaSa (58.3),3 once— 
ofS, inka (55.23), and once—of wy. yan, in mm (25.1), 
where many versions have a plain ya". 

The following statistical data will best give a clear conception 
of the frequency of the indications of other disjunctive accents 
in the MS. by xnmnx. In Ginsburg’s last ed., with which I col- 
lated the MS., 174 verses, of the 2527 which the Psalms contain, 
have no xnminx, of which only 65 are indicated in the MG., viz. 
42 yan,4 10 a9) mdiy,s 10 on7,° and the three above mentioned 
accents. It must, however, not be inferred from this enumeration 
that, e.g. yan, is preferred as to indication above °m7; the 
contrary is the case, for among the verses which have no Nnnins, 
there are 111 with yan, of which 42 make out about 38%, 
whereas such with °n7 are only 15, of which 10 make out about 
67%. When in a verse there occurs more than one disjunctive 
accent, sometimes the one, sometimes the other is indicated in 
the MS. Thus in the verses: 18.51; 42.6; 49.15, the yan, not the 
7 m>iy is indicated, even in 1.2, the word m7, having }Op yran, 
is indicated, not the following word 1¥5n with 171 mdi, though 
the latter has also the logical pause, whereas all the verses enu- 
merated in note 5, except 3.3, have also yan. 

It would be hardly possible to find all the reasons for the 


3 In Ps. ed. Baer-Delitzsch, also in the usual edd., — with xnninn; see also 
Sow ninax, epistle 549 (minxa nen > 53). j 

4 Here are also included the three snmins under: 7nN (76.5), 5172 (99.3), 
and 7°737 (119.130), which are instead of 8370, but since a conjunctive accent 
can not be indicated by a disjunctive, it is evident that the scribe meant the 
following words, which are all accentuated with y’27; see also below n. 27. 

5 In 3.3; 30.6; 43.4; 47.10; 51.6; 55.22 (125-a5p1, where, moreover, the 
accent is put, by mistake, under 37p1, a word connected with the following by 
po); 124.7; 144.10; 145.21. It is true that the xnmins under 9bxn (84.11) indi- 
cates also 771 nd1y, but that is probably by mistake, because the verse has 
a genuine Nnmins so that in the MS. it has two xnminn. 

6 In: npn (11.6), where, however, many MSS. have xnninx, see also 
Wickes n’px *pyy (p. 36), where he agreed with these MSS.; ny» (31.3), as 
preceding; qyinn (44.4), as preceding (the MSS. are indicated in Ginsburg’s 
Bible ed.); 45.13; 57.9; 68.5, 36; 106.37; 119.46; 146.10. All these verses, 
except 106.37, have also other disjunctive accents. 
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indication of an accent in some passages, and the non-indication 
of the same accent in the others, even if they actually existed, 
since exactness was not the forte of our scribe (there are in the 
MS. about 70 omissions of genuine NnMIN&, many omissions of 
mon; the punctuation is carelessly done) and because the state 
of the accentuation in the source of the MS. is unknown to us. 
One principle, however, followed in the indication of the accents, 
may be established. snminx is put only where a genuine NNMINN 
could be put. Therefore the first word of a verse and the last but 
one, where in the three poetical books there can not be an Nnminx, 
are never accentuated in the MS. Hence verses containing only 
3 words, e. g. 7175 int nsind, have in the MS. no accent, though 
mind is often accentuated with yan. Similarly the yan is not 
indicated by the snminx in the words where the Masorah ex- 
pressly remarks that there is no nnmnx, e.g. 3922 (59.7, 15), 
297 (119.5), 933 (128.4), odwim (135.21; 137.5), accentuated with 
yea; in all these verses the Masorah, cited on the margins of 
the MS., remarks "ox xba pop. 

A very remarkable feature of the MS. is the separation by 
po» of two words, when the latter begins with the same letter with 
which the former ends, even when the former is provided with 
xnmins. The rule, it is true, is given as first in the DDyun *prtpt, 
ed. Baer and Strack §28,7 but is not to be found in the two pub- 
lished lists of pop® and is not observed in the usual versions.° 
The pod is, however, not put between every two neighboring 
words which satisfy the above mentioned condition, as it should 
apparently be according to the quotation in note 7.” 


7 It reads as follows: 7102 N’nw ANIAanD mx TWIPA>. This §is not only in 
the first Rabbinic Bible, but also in a MS. dated 1496; Levita in his oyy aq 
(Venice, 1538, f. 217) attributes this also to Wwe }3. 

8 By Jacob b. Hayyim in the Masorah Finalis of the second Rabbinic 
Bible, letter 5 at end, and in the Massorah, ed. Ginsburg, vol. I, ietter v, 
§§ 200-223. 

9 Wickes in his n’ox -nyv (p. 97) writes about it: ‘‘But this rule is more 
neglected than observed.’’ It is odd that Levita lJ. c. did not realize this and 
rejects the rules given in the oyun *pimpt /. c. only on the ground that: *nsxo 
on o>5> Awonn InNa 0°DID) OPRY ADIN) AIAN. 

% It is true that in the op. cit. only examples of the letters > and » are 
given but there are in all four examples. 
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Besides the letters: 3, 1, ¥, 0, and D, of which I found no couple 
of this kind, the pop is not put between the letters: 8," 3,7 7," 
1,4 3,5 y,% and n.17 As to the other letters of the alphabet, I 
found couples of t‘in 4 passages, of which one is without pop,™ 
of n in 7 passages,” of > in 153, of which 6 are without,” of 9 in 
51,7" of » in 96, of which one is without,” of 1 in 11, of which one 
is without,” of ¥ in three, of which one is without,”4 of p in two,?s 


™ ] found 54 passages, e. g.: NTN ND (3.7; 23.4; 56.5, 12, in the two first 
places with pp); bx xd (5.5); by wa... PON aa (51.2); IN NTR (56.4); nN NT 
(112.1); exception: saws xd: (18.38) (in the printed editions — 4p»). 

2 Twelve passages are noted by me: 2.4; 10.9; 17.12; 50.20; 62.10; 68.34; 
74.3; 82.1; 89.23; 91.1; 101.2; 7b. 7 (na a7pa). The strokes between 37ND av” 
(10.8), and anpa awn (101.7) are no exceptions for they are 707.5 and the 
strokes are also put in the ed. Ginsburg and others, whereas I note here only 
the po» which are omitted in the latter edition. 

13 Nineteen passages: 3.6; 5.2; 11.2; 18.1; 25.12; 31.3; 35.26; 39.5; 42.5; 
yun mxpo (61.3; 135.7); 77.3; 90.1; 100.1; 2b. 4; paxn mxdo (104.24; 119.64); 
118.20; ib. 24. Two exceptions, viz.: bewn Axpn (19.7); pasa mNdD (33.5). 

™4 About two hundred passages (systematically I noted 119 such passages 
in the first 90 chapters, among them 1572" wa? (6.11), where in the ed. Ginsburg 
is a pod; I noted also accidentally 36 passages of the other chapters); twelve 
exceptions, viz.: 18.15; 25.1; 30.4; 34.8; 37.5; 40.17; 66.5; 68.2; 85.9; (yon 
bx); in the same verse 5x) 1oy, without pod); 105.45; 145.17; 2b. 20. 

1s Eight passages: 17.6; 20.5; 30.13; 47.8; 119.162; 2b. 172; 128.2; 143.9. 

© Twelve passages: 10.3; 37.35; 45.8; 49.6; 73.8; 74.9; 89.11; 7b. 14; 90.11; 
94.13; 109.20; 125.3; two exceptions: 18.42; 77.16. 

™ Three passages: 33.7; 48.8; 60.3. 

49.20; 90.3; 100.5; in all the verses — pp in ed. Ginsburg; without, 
insoav 

19 Viz.: 16.11; 18.15; 77.9, 10; 104.14; 105.28; 144.6. 

20 The six are: 2.4; 2b. 12; 18.29; 41.8; 118.5; 139.10. Many of the pop are 
instead of 4p in the ed. Ginsburg, e. g. in: yay °D (1.6); }n” »» (14.7). But also 
in 1ya° ’> (2.12), without pod, the »pp is omitted. Concerning the relation 
between 4p and pod, see Buechler: Untersuchungen ... der Hebréischen Accente 
(Sitzungsberichte, etc., also separate, Vienna, 1891, p. 73). 

* As: 129 522 (9.2; 119.10; 138.1); ab baa (119.2, 145); in usual editions, 
also G.'s, with »po. Further: 1195 b»awn (52.1; 53.1; 54.1); smb bono (102.5). 

2 As: 7p opis (4.7); nnd onw (9.6); ¥9ND ON (10.16); "ND OY (26.4), in- 
stead of \pp; j19 oprep ond (144.13). The exception: %32D yan (21.11). 

3 In: 19.7; 23.5; 42.2; 47.3; 49.9; 2b. 21 (former word with xnninx); 50.14; 
102.17; 107.11; 119.129; the exception, in 18.48. 

74 In: 63.2; 107.35; the exception, in 48.11. 

75 In: 129.4; 142.2. 
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of 1 in 13,76 of w in 8.77 The figures cited are proof that, on the 
whole, chance is excluded and that we have here to do with a 
systematic setting of po», but as to single letters, it is sometimes 
doubtful.”* It seems that the separation by pop sometimes takes 
place also if the letters are not equal, but only similar, e. g. 
between samek and sin,” Sin and sin,3° sin and Sin,3* perhaps p 
and 3.2 The third rule of the o’syu7 »pimp7 seems to be observed 
more often.3s There are many po» the reason for which is not 
quite apparent. Of the eight times in which the couple m7 ow 
occurs, five are separated34; but of the seven times in which 


76 In: 25.6; 30.6; 31.8; 60.10; 68.28; 76.4; 7b. 13; 81.8; 107.39; 108.10; 
119.86; 141.4 (the po» is, however, omitted only in ed. G., following the read- 
ing of »>n53 72, but exists in the usual editions); 148.8; in usual edd., also in 
ed. G.,—snnins under the former word in the last verse. 

27 In: 27.4; 34.15; 37.37; 41.10; 80.10; 81.4; 96.1; 107.9. —I notice here 
that in Ps. 5.5, the pod in the MS. is not put between yw and nny, but wrongly 
between yon and yw; see above, the notes 4 and 5. 

28 To the kinship between this procedure in writing and the pronounciation 
of such words required in Berakot 15b (o:patn ya nin jnw), attention is 
drawn by Graetz in his article ‘‘Massoretische Studie’ (Monatsschrift, 1882, 
p. 394, n. 2). — The iatter assumes there (p. 391, n. 2) that the insertion of 
dage§ in the initial letter of the latter word of two words related as above, to 
be found in many MSS. (see, e. g. Ginsburg’s Introduction, p. 116 ff.), was 
originally limited to cases where the two words were connected by pn, i.e. 
where separation by pp) is not permitted, and that only the ignorance of the 
scribes made this rule a general one. If this assumption is true, there were 
two schools: one having put the dages in the case of »po, and the other having 
supplanted the }pz by pop. 

29 In: my oon (11.5) and -n»w oon (25.19). 

30 In: ow wowd (19.5). 3t In: Ww wpa (68.15). 

32 In: qon> pax (92.13). There are also po» between 2 and }, viz. in 23.6; 
25.8; 50.18; 55.18; 60.2; 63.6; 85.13; 92.8; 102.5, and once between } and 3 in 
90.10 (however, in Baer-Delitzsch and the usual edd.—with a stroke), but two a 
or two ) are not separated, and even between these letters, the number of the 
separated is much less than the non-separated; one must, accordingly, seek 
other reasons for the separation. — It should be noted that the separation by 
ppp between two cited equal letters is also used in the above stated prayers of 
the MS. 

33. nox mdp> xdy jpannmd wom xd om... man ony i200" xbw axed mw dy 
3275; see following note. ; 

34 Viz.: 7.18; (ed. Ginsburg — 7p); 113.1, 2; 148.5, 13; not separated — 
LOZ MOR 22 113.3: 
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m7 owa occurs, only one time it is separated.35 Of the seven times 
in which the word nx follows the letter 0, as end letter of the 
preceding word, five times po» is put before it.3° Also in the 
single place where nx is preceded by the labial 3, viz. ns ary nd) 
(37.28), it is separated by pop.37 Once two words, the former of 
which is accentuated with xnmins are connected by pd, viz.: 
wer-pos (143.6). 

Scanty Masorah parva appears in the outer margins, regis- 
tering only the »p and the exceptional readings, as the above 
mentioned 708 Nba pop, or *)"D82 ND etc., generally of the char- 
acter of the Masorah in the Letteris Bible edition. 

The MS. belongs to the group of MSS. in which a hateph 
patah is put only under a guttural letter. Particularly a Sewa 
under a consonant is not transformed into a hateph patah, even 
when the consonant is repeated, e. g. ma270 (3.7); addin (5.6); 
yw (5.9; 56.3); “JS (6.8; 7.7; 42.11) etc. (In more than 70 
words which I collated, I did not find any exception.)3* Also 
such words as: onpd (17.14, twice) ;39 naqp (73.28) ;4° 274 (103.1; 
104.1, 35);4" 1992 (103.20) ; snp (55.22); orwy> (104.18) are 
with simple Sewa. 


35 Viz. 124.8; not separated—20.8; 118.10-12, 26; 129.8. 

36 Viz. 25.22; 102.16; 140.14; 145.15; 147.12; not separated — 35.1; 137.7. 

37 Graetz, op. cit. (p. 392, n. 1) suggested that generally between » and 
® separation takes place; his examples, however, are taken from the other 
Bible books, according to the usual readings. 

38 Almost a half of the 60 MSS. described by Ginsburg in his Introduction 
belong to this group. The writing with hafeph patak is given in the >pitp7 
oroyun and in the Opuscules et traités d’Abou'l-Walid ... Ibn Djanah, ed. J. 
and H. Derenbourg, p. 279; in both works, however, no general rule is given, 
but only some examples. 

39 With hateph patah in the text of Ginsburg’s ed. of the Bible, see also 
wy mmp. 

# With hateph patah in Ibn Janah’s above mentioned work, p. 280; see 
also the note of the editor in the aforementioned Bible ed. and »w nmin on Isa. 
58.2. 

4* The punctuation with kateph patah is given in the respective notes of 
the above mentioned Bible ed. 

4 See the above mentioned Bible ed., also Manuel du Lecteur, ed. Deren- 
bourg (Journal A siatique, 1870, p. 376, separate ed., p. 68). 

43 See the above mentioned Bible ed., also the above mentioned work of 
Ibn Janah, p. 280-281. 
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Of single words should be noted the readings: 777 (7.6), not 
with hateph patah; 71213 (10.4), instead of 7223; 731 (25.6), instead 
of 151; *nyiw (88.14), and expressly in the margin minxa nnp; 
nny (1b. 17); 7B (89.45); yrmt (97.11).44 The passages in 
which a patah is put in pause are not numerous; many words 
which are in some versions with patah occur here with kamez: 
thus, e. g. are °?9 (31.14); "ar (35.1); "ny? (2d. 15); *YD (68.9); 
mms (70.6); oy (81.8); bydid (83.14); "75s (86.2, but it seems to 
be a mistake, for in margin: NNMINNIA MND); "IYI (129.1); ~pI7Iw 
(142.7); all these words have an xnmanx. Similarly: 99:na (78.47); 
wynn (109.1); 0278 (118.10, 11, 12), in prop 0.45 There are 
many other deviations in the punctuation which are, most 
probably, due to the carelessness of the scribe, though many of 
them are repeated, e. g. the 2 of 1nwna (10.9) and msia (17.10) 
with wit, although both after 1, also 5 of mbypd (ib. 4), won) 
(18.3), and wubam (22.5) with wm, also the first n of omnwpy 
(37.15); on the contrary, the » of Jaxpa (38.31) and baxd (118.13) 
is M7); as to the punctuation, I cite only:,1is (89.44) instead of 71x 
and -1ns9 (127.2)—-1nKp. Of consonantal errors, I perceived 
only: the omission of 737 (83.3) and 039 41n 42 (109.30), instead 
of oa F1N31; TNA is, however, in two Kenicott MSS. 

The y of yn (80.14) and the 2 of m> (2b. 16) are majuscular 
(the y also suspended), but not the p of }p (84.4).4° The 1’s of 
wp) nw (24.4) are usual; on the margin, a remark: "PD wHI.47 
The word xdib (27.13) is dotted with four dots only over the 
four letters of it; on the margin is also remarked yy —pi.48 The 


44 See all the passages in the above mentioned Bible ed.; concerning 723 
—also *» nmio on the verse; the reading of 1770 is in the moprn 7DD (fed. 
Wilensky, p. sip, 1. 1). 

4s See the above mentioned Bible ed.; the reading ob*ox is in the DD 
ownwn by Ibn Janah, s. v. (I). ; 

46 There are many MSS. in which not this p, but that of 15x jp (Deut. 
22.6) is majuscular, as in a Pentateuch MS. of the HUC Library of the 14th 
century, gift of Selling, No. 2; see *» nmo on the verse in Deut. 

47 See the above mentioned Bible ed., *w nmim on the verse, and Masorah 
magna on Lev, 1.1. 

48 Whereas the usual Masoretic remark is: myabm abyndy mpi Nim; see 
opyon °piapt, §58 end, and Blau Masoretische Untersuchungen, p. 36. See, 
however, Ginsburg’s Introduction, p. 333, where it is stated that, ‘‘The words 
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center-mark, 1)D7 °xn, is written in the text before 11ND” (78.36). 
No inverted nuns in Ps. 107. Over the final letters of 77’-ns nmp 
(145.16) are arabesques, an allusion to the Cabalistic symbol 
4nn made up of tHese three letters.” 

The Psalms are arranged for the seven days of the week. Of 
the five books into which the Psalms are usually divided, only 
the second is marked, perhaps by a later hand (the division into 
5 books is mentioned in the prayer after the Psalms). At the 
end of the Psalms, probably in order to fill out the space, the 
first three verses of the book, 1.1—3, are repeated. 

The initial words of the chapters are written in large letters. 
The chapters are numbered with Hebrew numerals: 3p-8, within 
the text. The verses, in the margin, also with Hebrew numerals, 
from 5 to 5, but so that only the number x is put at the begin- 
ning of verse 1, the other numerals — at the end of the respective 
verse, but there are many mistakes, so that, e.g. Ps. 119 (in 
which each letter of the alphabet begins a new line and the initial 
letter of the word is large), has, according to this numbering, 
only 173 verses, instead of 176. At the upper margin of each 
page is written ov> odmn with the addition of the respective 
day: }wsx7, wv, and so on. Custodes run from page to page. Owing 
to the excessive use, many passages are obliterated. 

The characteristic features of the hand writing in the MS. are 
the following: 1) Raphe over n’pD 7"13, but not over 8 or 7 
silent,5° 2) the left shaft of the 7 is short, 3) the left vertical 


nwuadnr mdyndo or... mundo xbx Tip2 xdbw nn yo pin nundnr mdynbn are a later 
addition. They do not occur in the oldest recension of this Rubric which is 
contained in the St. Petersburg Codex of A. D. 916, nor in the best MSS.” 
See also the Commentary of Rashi on this verse. 

49 Hayyim Vital writes, in his ovn yy 1» (Aven Odiy ayy, §5, f. 36, col. 2, 
Dubrowna, 1803): Stn wip ow sim 4"nn owd non (M. W. man D102) n"o3) 
odaipon pa 'pI95n ow ‘pn. 

se Many of the readers would certainly find it improper that the Raphe- 
sign is here counted among the outer features of the MS. Indeed one gets used, 
following the opinion of Ch. D. Ginsburg, to see in this sign an ingredient of 
the tradition. The latter writes in his Introduction (p. 114): ‘‘In all Massoretic 
MSS. of all schools, whether Spanish, Italian, Franco-Italian, or German, 
not only are the aspirated letters (nDD 722), uniformly denoted by Raphe, but 
the silent Aleph ...and the He...are duly marked with the horizontal 
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line, of the final mem is a hair-line and is longer than the other 
(it goes below the line), 4) the 2 has a somewhat unusual shape, 
5) the nom and pop has a double form: sometimes it is repre- 
sented by a short vertical stroke, as in the old MSS., and some- 
times by a long one, over the full height of the line, as in the 
printed editions. 

The question whether this MS. is copied from another MS. 
or from a printed edition, one has with great probability to 
decide in favor of the former assumption. The Masoretic remarks 
in the MS. differ from those, e. g., in the Rabbinic Bible; so, to 
mn (9.21) —s nipoa 7 (there ‘A nd); to nmr (17.3) —ybn 
(there *nna7 °> by Sybp an); to bx (21.2) —" nn bvydp (there 
only 1 "yn); to xdbid (27.13), see above; to ominwp) (37.15) — 
mw pwr (there, not only no remark, but the w is without dage§) ;5* 
to b> (45.6) —minxa nw (there no remark); to jpm7pa (ib. 10) 
—nwin 'p (there no remark); to mna> (2b. 14) — wma ‘1m (there 
no remark); to Inyo (52.9) —'ta win, thet is, however, without 
dages, (there no remark, but ther is with dages); to nny (68.29) 
— pw ans wn (there no remark); to bin (78.63) — ans wnt 
paw (there 'bn '5, see above, 68.29); to *nyw (88.14) —see 
above p. 565, (there no remark, but also with patah); to qbn 
(93.1) — yop rd1> (there no remark); to rny (94.21) —anN wnt 
odin (there xbm '5); to m217 (102.5) —prw ans wr (there '5) 2 


stroke’’; he then blames the modern editors ‘‘for their departure from the 
uniform practice of all the MSS.”’ and gives himself credit for the restoration 
of this sign in his (first) Bible ed. But, aside from the fact that Ginsburg 
weakened his categorical statement by describing many MSS. of various 
writings in which this sign is not used, viz. Sephardi in Nos. 10 (p. 521) and 
23 (p. 591), the latter — ‘‘circa A.D. 1350’’; German,’No. 27 (p. 626), ‘‘circa 
A.D. 1300,”’ and Franco-Italian, No. 52, we do not find with him even a 
shade of evidence that anyone ever attributed to the sign any importance, 
as is the case, e. g., with the }")n or the arched letters. Indeed the sign has the 
aim, like the modern ‘‘sic,’’ with the difference that the former is steadily 
written, to show that the absence of the wi in the letter is not a result of an 
inadvertance, but it is omitted deliberately. — The fact that there are no 
MSS. known in which the dage¥ was omitted, shows us at the same time that 
the on-aspirated sound of n"D> 7"), not the aspirated, was considered as the 
primary. 

st That the ]w is with dageS is expressly said by Ibn Janah in his 150 
moprn (ed. Wilensky, p. 139, |. 23). 
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xbp); to opwb (104.18) — np pon (there ox5y Im "4); to mM 
(107.27) — odin ans wit (there no remark, see above 94.21); to 
sw (127.2) —n opoa 8 (there 7 n>) '5; see above 9.21); to xdr 
(139.16), no rematk (there 'p 1b1). The paseks are here more fre- 
quent, see above. More decisive evidence that it is copied (or at 
least that the Masoretic remarks are copied) from another MS. 
is in the two Masoretic remarks to: 19298) (135.5) and 77N9 (136.3) 
—ny3, which yields no sense, but is easily explained, if we assume 
that it is copied from a MS. in which the n did not differ or 
differed little from 7, as is the case, e.g. in the ‘Codex 
Babylonicus Petropolitanus,”’ edited in photographic facsimile by 
Strack in 1876, containing the Latter Prophets, and many 
others;s? the meaning is thus my), and agrees with the usual 
Masoretic remark: sa 'x pppn 't, i.e. that the s of 18 is pro- 
nounced in seven passages after a prefix. 

We saw that this MS., despite its recent date and carelessness 
of the scribe, conserved many old and good readings. In the 
following we will see that its entries include an important his- 
torical datum which is, however, not so evident. 

On the title-page is written: yawn om 5 5y aon obdan aD 
xan ody ja xiqw nvaw oy 952 NM; below (in Rashi-writing): 
b’yn ‘wy snp p’pa (Any) 'y nyd mbpwn yy wen odna) amon uN 
()p"; at the end of the text: naw obnn spon ar obvn on pin 
p’p> v’yn nay wana vo” on on ans odyy ‘na ‘xd. 

The Colophon of the scribe is written at the end of the MS. 
(p. 106”), and reads as follows: '» own narya aNSnAd oD AwYyD mT 
nny ny? (azpws yy dsr ops a7 x’xba won oon yup o(!)xg 
ma) win (M. W. water ma) 7’2 nyo ona °nwa 1/77 OND p"pa 
p'p> sax andy m9 dnp wed (bya axm. The overlined 


s EF, g. in the famous Codex Or. 4445, described by Ginsburg in his Intro- 
duction as No. 1 (see p. 473, and Margoliouth, Cat. Brit. Mus., part I, plate 1), 
the Cod. Harley 5720, the MS. described by Dr. Blank (HUCA, vol. VIII-IX, 
p. 236 —~see the facsimile, 7b., p. 235), the above mentioned Pentateuch- 
Codex and a MS. of the »snx 7277 ninbxw in Oriental Rabbinic of the twelfth 
to thirteenth century (formerly property of Halberstam then of A. Epstein), 
both of the HUC Library; see also Bernheimer, Paleografia Ebraica, p. 45, 
alinea ‘“‘He’’ under ‘‘quadrati”’ 2. 
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letters, the numerical value of which equals 479, are, in the MS., 
with an arabesque over each of them. As to the Neuschul and 
Grosshof synagogues, see the JE, s.v. ‘‘Prague,” p. 158° . 

Immediately following, but with other ink, there is an entry: 
oban pp nr pemw nwdy nom mya mnn noon onan ory PND 
‘apr yds :was129 PAM) SoRo O39 °pT¥) 137) :IINDA NIT 
vy aynw (apy?) ...]a PRO DD DAI OYspA (M. W. on dn) an 
bevow (Pam)... 72 (PN 451 a"x aNnw yobr ‘> Pxpm ja PRD 7051 
fan] mann (M. W. opr omas) 1's bw o'mad 13(?n)m S10 3RbON 
pad no yy yn oma ad 4a ‘2 oy S*xt axnw onmnax. The sign 
over the word O° ND» is a hint at the three owners of the MS., 
whose names were Nd. Over omina is the same sign as over 
oND, here in order to point out that the word designates a 
month, namely Ab. The missing words are partly erased and 
partly very faint. 

Accordingly the scribe who wrote the MS. for stock, finished 
it in January 1719 and sold it only in August of that year. At first 
sight it seems that the sale also took place in Prague, because 
another location is not indicated in the Colophon. A closer 
scrutiny, however, shows us the contrary. On the one hand, we 
know that the abode of the scribe in Prague was only temporary 
Qx5 p"pa mny ny>); on the other hand, we are forced in any case 
to admit a change of the MS. to another locality: in a later time, 
at least, it was certainly in Metz, without this circumstance 
being noted in the MS. On the verso of the title page is, namely, 
an entry in German cursive bad writing, which partly has be- 
come very faint: 


many pp ppd x(?)pn dbs sD 1 ‘y 'ym (!)mr ne onan uN 
Sapdaw wx "9 Spr (!)aS9ps 

pans bw 4 

saoN7 bn 4 

(?)womn pS 9 

nvr ywoidr 4 


s3 Wimpfen, town in Germany. For the reading of this very faint word I 
am indebted to Mr. Moses Marx. 
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Vapi OIA 43) Dp WS pibps wT NAl ond DIM OSV 18 
yyo p"pa jwo >"xr 
sana ow ood (?onanm) oman (the word is very faint) 0) 
sonar xv pobyr ‘9 sonar bapdaw oxo 4 

Here the entry breaks off. 

The alienation of a Psalms MS., belonging to a synagogue, 
would be in itself a strange thing. What is more, too, that the 
alleged new owner of the MS., the synagogue of Metz had also 
a sponsor bearing the forename onnax. All the difficulties dis- 
appear if the synagogue in the Colophon is identical with the 
synagogue — Claus in the entry, i.e., that the MS. was sold 
in Metz. The difference of the family names — here Schwab, 
there Grumbich — is no contradiction to our supposition, as it 
seems, but a support for it. The above copied entry, although an 
awkward scribble, teaches us that the synagogue under question 
was also a study-house, a Claus, at which the five persons, the 
names of whom are there listed, were teachers. This is, there- 
fore, nothing else than the Claus-Yeshibah at Metz (which, 
after some transformations, became the Rabbinical Seminary, 
at first in the same city and since 1859 in Paris),54 the building 
for which and a guaranteed generous yearly sum in support of it 
were donated by Abraham b. Meir Schwab and his wife Agatha 
(wo) January 23, 1704, shortly before the death of the former,%s 
persons known also to us as parents-in-law of a daughter of 
Glueckel of Hameln.*° But the members of this family were 


ss See Ab. Cahen: ‘‘Le Rabbinat de Metz” (REJ, vol. VIII, p. 260), also 
Bauer: L’Ecole rabbinique de France. 

58 See his act of donation, published in the Archives Israélites (1844, p. 
388 ff.), where also the name of A.’s father as well as the names of his four sons 
(see further) are given. From this document we learn also that the number 

' five of the teachers is not an accidental one, but was established by the donor 
as a condition. A. died March 13, 1704, see Ginsburger: ‘“‘Elie Schwab”’ (REJ, 
vol. LXIV, p. 106). Ab. Cahen’s statement (0p. and /. c.) that Gabriel Eskeles, 
during the rabbinate of whom the gift was made, left Metz definitely in 1703, 
is wrong, see Kaufmann, Samson Wertheimer (p. 89, n. 2). 

56 See the Memoirs of Glueckel (ed. Kaufmann, pp. 182, 213 et al.). 
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named also 4(s)20171, 720171, and 4Napnp.s7 The three men 
bearing the name xp, the buyers of the MS. were the grand- 
sons of A. Indeed Abraham’s son yabr (andw), of whom we know 
that he died 1744, had in his turn a son No nwo. xpoN Ssrow 
yD, the father of the other companion, is no other than the chief 
rabbi of Upper Alsaces* and famous financier, son of Cerf Levy, 
second husband of the above Glueckel, and the wife of whom 
was Genendel, the learned daughter of our Abraham; the third 
whose father’s name is very faintly visible, is certainly a son of 
Jacob, or Reuben, other sons of A who had issue.* 

It remains to say some words about the teachers of the Claus. 
Their family names, except 19829N7, are wide spread especially 


31 E.g. in the document published by D. Kaufmann in the REJ (vol. 
XIX) he is named, p. 118, 1. 12, qari (2d. 1. 10 from bot. yan, perhaps a 
misprint), whereas he signs himself axnw; Glueckel names him in her op. cit. 
passim 783D17p; see also Ginsburger ‘‘Les Juifs de Metz”’ (zb., vol. L, pp. 238- 
260, Nos.: 6; 23; 25; 60-61; 69). The latter bases this duplicity on the fact 
that the wife of Meir Schwab, the father of A., was the daughter of Raphael 
Grumbach (ib., vol. XLIV, p. 106), but he himself in his article 2b. in vol. L 
(p. 120, under 7) assumed that a certain A. Geronbache, equals Grumbach, 
according to him probably the father of the mentioned Meir, was also named 
Chouabe, equals Schwab, in the ‘‘Memorbuch’’ of Metz. 

88 See Ginsburger, REJ (vol. L, p. 240, No. 61) and id. ib. (vol. XLIV, 
p. 107). i 

59 According to Reuss, ‘‘Alsace’’ (JE, vol. I, p. 459), Samuel was also 
chief rabbi of Lower Alsace, but see Ginsburger, ‘‘Samuel Lévy, rabbin et 
financier” (REJ, vol. LXV, p. 275 f.). 

6 See Memoirs of Glueckel (p. 313) where she names him "30. Samuel 
was accustomed to sign himself: ]D21 bxyow, see Ginsburger: ‘‘Samuel Levy” 
(Monatsschrift, 1907, vol. LI, p. 484); in the document published by D. 
Kaufmann in nn507 9y18 (vol. III, p. 5, pagination of the article), the father 
of bsipw signs himself po (M. W.129v0 nB> P77) of] (a) 710... pa *dnDI. 
Genendel is the scribe of a MS., see Memoirs (p. 182, n. 4 of the editor); the 
family name Weissbach for her husband, given there, is a misprint (see 7b., 
p. XX f.). The attribute ‘‘founder of the Claus’’ for A. Schwab, in the same 
note, is not correct; it existed long before. Samuel had a son Meir, see Gins- 
burger op. and 1. cit. (p. 486). — Samuel was, however, at the time of the 
purchase of the MS. prisoner in Nancy, see id., “‘Samuel Lévy, rabbin et 
financier” (REJ, vol. LXVI, pp. 113-117, and vol. LXVIII, p. 89 ff. 

6 See Ginsburger REJ (vol. XLIV, p. 107). 
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in Metz. More we know about Meir Charleville and Aaron 
Worms (he can be only the second). Both were distinguished 
personalities and teachers at the Yeshibah, the former — wx 
maw. Both were chief rabbis at Metz. The former was born at 
Metz about 1735, attended several German Yeshiboth, came 
home in 1755, was named chief rabbi in 1810, and died in 1812. 
The latter was born in 1754, studied partly at Metz, was named 
rabbi of Créhange, came back to Metz in 1784 or in 1785, be- 
came acting-chief rabbi in 1813 and died in 1836.% (He was the 
father-in-law of L. M. Lambert, the grandfather of the noted 
orientalist Mayer Lambert.) 

The solution of the question of the identity of the men- 
tioned personalities with those listed in the entry, depends on 
the reading of the third letter in the datum of the entry: 7"D ‘1 
s(?)pn dibs. There is a blot on the letter, but it can only be: 
1) », 2) », or 3) dv. In favor of the first reading is the fact that 
only in the year 1751 the 24th of Elul was actually Tuesday (in 
1781, it was Friday, and in 1801 — Wednesday). If this reading 
is true we are compelled, according to the above imparted facts, 
to assume that we have here only namesakes. However, the w of 
worn is doubtful; moreover, one used also to write vow or YOANN, 
not wom, but the word may have been written in this manner 
by mistake; if it is», Worms is then excluded; if it is D, both are 
highly probably identical with the above named _ personalities. 


% About Zey, see, e. g., Ab. Cahen (op. cit., vol. VII, p. 107), Kaufmann 
(op. cit., vol. XIX, pp. 119, 128, and 129), where it is written 810; about this 
name and 770s which equals Ennery, see Ginsburger (op. cit., vol. L, p. 258, 
col. 3 and p. 260, col. 4). 

6 See Ab. Cahen (op. cit., vol. XIII, p. 117 ff.) and N. Bruell (n1507 71K, 
SSS palo wt eO)E 
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II 
HAS JOSEPH B. ELIEZER HA-SEFARDI A SURNAME? 


S is well known, Joseph b. Eliezer ha-Sefardi (of the 14th 
century) is the author of one of the best super-commen- 
taries on the Pentateuch-commentary of A. Ibn Ezra. An abridg- 
ment of this super-commentary was published together with two 
others on the same commentary by Jekutiel Lazy, Amsterdam, 
1721, under the common title 721 (!)nvbina; that of Joseph has 
the title, apparently already in the MS. which served as source 
for this edition, }ov bax. It is incomplete (see Jellinek in °2519 
pnx’, 1862, p. 33; M. Friedlaender, Essays on the Writings of 
Abraham Ibn Ezra, vol. 1V, London, 1877, p. 220; and Schiller- 
Szinessy, Cat. Cambridge, No. 51). The complete work, bearing 
the title my mips, was only recently edited by D. Herzog in 
two volumes (I, 1911; II, 1930). 

A. Geiger, one of the first in our epoch to publish anything 
from a MS. of the latter work, as far as I know,? published in 
his apn xbo (1840, German sect., p. 78), according to a copy 
made by L. Saraval, then owner of a MS. of this work (after- 
wards the property of the Library of the Rabbinical Seminary 
in Breslau), the passages of the preface to this work, omitted 
in the edition of Lazy. The beginning of it runs as follows: 
a7poa ws mdi mba aby aw Ay 27a ays 272 ADP TN. 
Geiger adds that the same is written in the MS. Reggio of this 
work (now MS. of the Library of the Prussian State in Berlin, 
see n. 2). He writes J. c.: “‘Der Name des Vfr. lautet tibrigens 
bei Hn. S(araval) uw. bet Hn. Reggio vollstanding: Josef b. Eli’eser 
(nicht El’asar) b. Josef Tob‘elem (Bonfils).”’ 

On the basis of Geiger’s publication, or of the MS. itself, 
the following scholars gave J. the surname Bonfils or oby anu: 


« G. Lippmann in his edition of the 77173 nDw of A. ibn Ezra (1839) cites 
in his commentary on it (f. 8Y) one sentence from the my» nipx, MS. Munich, 
see the same commentary f. 5V. An author of the sixteenth century, Azariah 
Rossi, quotes our work in his o°yy 71ND twice (see the contents of this book, 
ed. Cassel), perhaps thrice (see Zunz, ton 079, V, p. 138, or ory IND, ed. 
Ben-Jacob, III, p. 6). 

2 In the ed. Herzog (I, p. 6, 1. 13) in both places, 12, but about the first 
72 he remarked that in the MS. Berlin the reading is ‘1 2 (see further). 
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Steinschneider, in his C. B. (p. 1456, No. 5913), where he quoted 
‘the open Nbv, J. c.; Graetz, in his Geschichte der Juden (vol. 
VI3, pp. 344 and 375, where he refers to MS. Breslau—oby aw, 
vol. VIII3, p. 23, in the text and the note—Bonfils) ; Zuckermann, 
in his Catalogue of the Library of the Rabbinical Seminary, 
Breslau, No. 113 (aby aw); Neubauer, in his Catalogue of the 
Bodleiana (No. 233) referring to Geiger, though in the MS. 
described by him the words oby a.» are not mentioned; in the 
Encycl. Jud. (vol. IV) s. v. “Bonfils” (in the JE Joseph is not 
mentioned at all); Herzog, in his above mentioned ed. (I, p. 6, 
l. 13; II, p. x), and many others who followed them. 

It is true, not all scholars gave Joseph a surname; even the 
above mentioned do not name him so throughout. Geiger, e. g. 
in his Juédische Zeitschrift (vol. I, 1862) mentions him twice 
without a surname (pp. 217 and 219). Graetz, in his op. cit. 
(vol. VI3) names him so several times in the pp. following the 
above mentioned. Steinschneider, except in the passage men- 
tioned, everywhere refers to him thus without a surname, 1. e. 
in his article: ‘““SSupercommentare zu Ibn Ezra” (Jid. Z-t, 
1868, p. 126); in his article with the same title in opin nw dD of 
Berliner (1872, p. 44 of its German sect.); in ‘“‘Jehuda Mosconi”’ 
(Magazin, Berliner and Hoffmann, 1876, pp. 94 and 99); in 
H, B. (1880; p. 46); in his Hebraeische Uebersetzungen (1893, 
p. 593); and in his Catalogue Berlin (II, 1897, p. 140%). It is 
very striking that he omitted his surname also in the description 
of the MS. Reggio, above mentioned (Cat. Berlin, I1, No. 142), 
where o%y av is, according to Geiger and Herzog, written in 
the preface (see above p. 573 and this page; see, however, further 
p. 577). So also M. Friedlaender, in his Essays (vol. IV, p. 219 
(three times), 220, 237, and 244); Bacher, in his: Abraham 
tbn Esra als Grammatiker (1881, p: 8) and in his article 
““Bibelexegese” (Winter and Wiinsche, II, 1894, p. 329), and 
A. Marx, in his Hebrew article: "Arum yo, (Nn bw barn spo, 
New York, 1927, p. 187). 

There are several possible reasons for the lack of a surname. 
In some cases, the omission is made without any purpose; in 
others it is due to the wish to be brief; sometimes it is the con- 
sequence of the absence of the surname in the sources which 
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the writer in question had at his disposal (e. g. Friedlaender) ; 
perhaps the one or the other has avoided intentionally men- 
tioning it. In any case, a question as to correctness of this sur- 
name for Joseph was nowhere raised, as far as I know. 

Let us investigate the facts in the case. To the writer of 
these lines, 11 MSS. of the my» mx are known, which, arranged 
in alphabetical order, are as follows: 

1) Berlin (formerly Reggio), Cat. Steinschneider, II, No. 142, 

2) Bodleiana, Cat. Neubauer, No. 233, 

3) Bodleiana, Cat. Neubauer, No. 1907, 

4) Breslau (formerly Saraval), Cat. Zuckermann, No. 113, 

5) Cambridge, University Library, Schiller-Szinessy, No. 51, 

6) Cincinnati, H.U.C. Library, H.U.C. Alumnal Fund (No. 

1), Italian cursive writing of the sixteenth century, with 
expurgated places and certificates of two censors of the 
seventeenth century, 

7) Firkowitsch, see Fuenn, bsw nous, p. 489, s.v. ADP 

ays ‘43, 

8) London, Beth ha-Midrash, Cat. Neubauer, No..3, 

9) Munich, Cat. Steinschneider, No. 62?, 

10) New York, Jewish Theological Seminary Library, Cat. 

Adler, p. 13, No. 1296, 

1ijeParma;*Cat! De: Rossi, (N6:137 

(see ed. Herzog, II, p. XLII). 
The MS. Goldschmidt (formerly bookdealer in Hamburg) 
mentioned in Cat. Steinschneider Berlin J. c., is not counted 
here, for it may be identical with MS. 6 or MS. 10. The MSS. 
8 and 10 are defective and the passage in question is there 
missing. Concerning the MS. 7, Fuenn writes, /. c.: DD wx ia 
FD) 7 195N 98) VuspyvyD x5 Oxn N¥PI7_. . . MY MIDS S1pIT 
pwnt Vya TDD ApY 7’A abs a; it is to be assumed, that 
the surname is also not written in the text of the preface (see 
also Steinschneider in o7510 nudp, 1. c.). The surname is written 
only in the MSS. 1 and 4, in the passage mentioned (see edition)s; 
in the second passage, in Joseph’s preface to Exodus (ed. Herzog 

3 As to the MSS. 6 and 11, about which is no information there, the original 


of the first was at the disposal of the writer of these lines, and Prof. U. Cassuto, 
Rome, sent me a photo of the first page of the second. In both the MSS. are 
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I, p. 181), where he also names himself, the surname is not 
written in the text of the ed. and the editor does not indicate 
in his notes any MS. in which it is. These two MSS., 1 and 4, 
according to readings which are common to them, stand in 
very close connection with each other and had a common source, 
therefore they may be counted as only one.‘ If, following Stein- 
schneider (ZH. B. 1863, p. 115, n. 1), the general assumption that 
the scribe of the supercommentary on Ibn Ezra’s Pentateuch- 
commentary of “nan wy? ja mo>w (Neubauer, Cat. Bodl., No. 
232) who names himself 7702 -ws @dwiy mba aty>s "72 DY is 
identical with our author is true,’ Joseph refers also there to him- 
self without surname (see Facsimiles by Neubauer, Plate X XV). 

It is thus highly probable that Joseph had no surname; 
furthermore, if he had, we would have to admit that a Spaniard 
had a French surname (in Spain there is no equivalent of the 
family name ‘‘Bonfils’’). 

We have, however, yet to explain in what manner the mistake 
of aby aw crept into MS. 1 or its source. A closer examination 
shows us, that, in the MSS. 1 and 4, the words °"™ o’y or, 
according to MS. 5, 1"w o”y are missing (see above p. 000, the 
sentence copied from a35n xbo and Catalogue Schiller-Szinessy, 
No. 51 at the beginning),®° whereas in all other known MSS., 
they are written here and in the Preface to Exodus (see above). 
It is apparent that the scribe wrote by mistake oby aw instead 


only the words *"y b"y, and not ody aw. I express to Prof. Cassuto my cordial 
thanks for his great kindness also at this place. 

4 It is true, Herzog assures us (J. c. n. 1 and 2), without indicating either 
source or reason, that MS. 4 is merely a copy of MS. 1. Not only does he 
himself note in his critical apparatus the readings of both the MSS., which 
would be totally superfluous, in respect to an original and a-copy of it, but 
these readings furnish us with a proof of the contrary, see e. g. I, p. 7, n. 21; 
p. 12, n. 17; p. 18, n. 10; p. 36, n. 10; p. 60, n. 19, where MS. 4, the alleged 
copy, contains words wanting in MS. 1, the alleged source. On the other 
hand, Geiger, in his o:1»n xb 1. c., who, however, did not see them, con- 
sidered them independent of each other; see, e. g., the excerpt of it above, p. 573, 
where he would not mention both the MSS. if he did not hold them to be 
independent of each other. 

5 Friedlaender, in his Essays (IV, p. 240), doubts it. : 

6 It is true that in ed. Herzog (I, 6, |. 13) both are written o’y oby ary 
"wy, without any remark about it by the editor, but he himself writes (II, 
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of (?1)"e~ oy. (It is possible that in MS. 1 (?1)"w o"y is indeed 
written but is unintelligible, therefore Steinschneider omitted 
the surname in his Catalogue Berlin, see above.) The last words 
are the abbreviation of my mbw sia 12D2v0 by or myn. The expres- 
sion is somewhat awkward, for in the Bible, the order is the 
contrary: omasva by imy obdw sia (Isa. 57.2). One writes it, 
indeed, in the form o"yrw or o"y "wy (see Zunz, Zur Geschichte 
und Literatur, p. 358). The change of the order is due to the 
desire to give meaning to the words: ’& oy, a hint at > vw’ wow 
M22 nM. AMM... ony od Toy awe (Isa. 11.10). We can imagine 
that in some MS. it was written o"y 1"w (see above), an expression 
which was unknown to the copyist; he considered, therefore, 
the dash in o"y as a 9, and corrected the preceding word to aw. 

This tendency to form the abbreviated words, so that they 
have meaning even at the cost of correctness, is not unique. One 
finds, for instance, in many MSS. and in printed editions the 
abbreviation $"192 0"", which one may read 7392 0, instead of 
the more correct: 9" 0"205. One uses n”ox for the three poetical 
books of the Bible, e.g. in n”"Ds °"Dyv, instead of D"NN, i. e. 
»Syp ,aye ,admn, according to the Talmudic order of the books. 
The title 1’n> instead of n"3, equals 1n71n 725, used in the re- 
sponsa literature from the seventeenth century onwards (see, e. g., 
the responsa apy’ baN by Jacob Sasportas, Nos. 64, 65), allusion 
to MD or rather to 193, which in turn awakened the association 
of mn AND. Often *"n instead of n”, 7’1-1"D, "v-v">, as numerals; 
9x, for DWN pny? ‘9; 20, for rin apy’ ja Awe, and others. 

It is highly probable that it is also the case in y’ad n 2, an 
abbreviation which occurs rather often in the colophons from 
the fourteenth century onwards, and which means: 37°7 772 
nox 32 maay> xben (see Schiller-Szinessy’s Catalogue, No. 47, 
p. 129, and Steinschneider: Vorlesungen tiber d. Kunde hebrdischer 
Hss., 1897, p. 47, where 1°77 is a misprint,’ because here it is a 
question of a concrete fact: of the vigor which God has bestowed 


XI, 0.78): ... dass in: den meisiten Hss.. ."w oy... fehlt.” Both the 
contradictory statements are wrong. 

7For in H.B. 1874, p. 64 he himself deciphers his abbreviation in 2775, 
but by Lowenstein in his ‘‘Abbreviationen’’ (Berliner’s Festschrift, 1903, 
p. 256) and Heilpern in his pyrwn etc., (1912), 2°77 seems to be a mistake. 
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on the copyist to perform his task, not of a customary act, as 
e. g. in n> yd yn 773, an expression also frequently occurring 
in colophons, the meaning of which is: blessed is He Who giveth 
power to the faint, generally, including the scribe. However, the 
translation of xv°n by Steinschneider: his vigor, is wrong, a fact 
to which Berliner (ZfHB, 1898, p. 59) has already called atten- 
tion). Here is an ellipsis of the word xyom after 773, in order 
that the expression should have the meaning nab na, “the 
heart is joyful.’ Indeed, when the expression is written in full, 
the word niom is often inserted; thus in: 1) Margoliouth, Cata- 
logue, No. 234, I (a4, misprint or slip of the pen), 2) id. 2b. No. 
752, p. 37° (nds 13), 3) id. 2b. No. 756, p. 57°, 4) De Rossi, 
No. 7 (see Bernheimer, Paleografia Ebraica, p. 286); there is 
written: 277 MMmyv R127 ND>bysa NioMn (!)qII3; it should be 872 °7 
mmyra or mmynz, 5) Brody, Die Hss. der Prager jtidischen 
Gemeinde, installment 3, p. 10, MS. 9%. It is true that in 1) the 
above mentioned Catalogue of Schiller-Szinnesy, No. 69, p. 225, 
2) the MS. of the Library of the city of Nimes containing the 
commentaries of Rashi and A. Ibn Ezra on the Pentateuch, 
dated 1469,§ 3) the Cat. Neubauer-Cowley, II, No. 2866,1, 
of 1677, 4) the ed. pr. of the commentary of Nahmanides, on 
the Pentateuch (Rome, before 1480), f. 119% after the Book 
Exodus, and 5) in the Alfasi, Venice, 1521-22, vol. I, f. 311% 
after Maseket 210 ov (7x3) it occurs in full a7 772 etc., but 
it is easily explained: in the MSS., serving as basis for the men- 
tioned works, the expression was written as an abbreviation, 
hence x’ab ns; the copyist or the corrector, who deciphered it, 
could not or would not add anything of his own. However, the 
omission of the name of God after 7172 is usual in the post- 
biblical literature, especially in the blessings in which the name 
of the Lord is not mentioned, e. g. WoNw FIN2 INw_Y FINI, and 
others, but also oniwnai ona anaw 7172 (Abot, 6). For this fact, 
that the omission of the name of the Lord is usual, I am indebted 
to Prof. Z. Diesendruck. 


8 J. Simon: ‘‘Les Manuscrits Hébreux de la Bibliothéque de la ville de 
Nimes” (REJ, 1881, vol. III, p. 229, under the No. 13718). The statement 
of Simon that the MS. is dated 1470 is wrong: it is dated 28 MJarheshwan of 
5230, i.e. before January of 1470. 
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III 
AGAIN R. MOSES ROTI 


FTER I wrote my notice: ‘‘R. Moses Al-Roti” (HUCA, XI, 
p. 647), I learned that the Npim °D77 of Moses ha-Nakdan!? 
was edited in full in the periodical bw noon apixn (Budapest, 
1929, p. 267) by Léwinger on the basis of four MSS.,? two of 
which, however, seem to be not independent of each other, (see 
m7, p. 268, alinea ‘‘II’’). The sentence °y17 Awa '9 °bD1 — with 
a small addition to the words cited by Neubauer, viz. after the 
word 737: (Isa. 51.13) ten IMDM ws, (Lam. 5.18) 12 195m odyw 
— is found in three of these MSS.; in the fourth, according to 
the editor the best, the whole passage, even what is in the printed 
editions, is missing. On the basis of a copy made by the Abbé 
Perreau, then librarian at Parma, of three Parma MSS. of 377 
p17, not taken into consideration by Léwinger, viz. Nos. 314°, 
3967, 809? (Cat. De-Rossi), Nutt, in his edition of the Two 
Treatises... by R. Jehuda Hayug (1870, p. XII), informs us 
that there is mentioned, among other authorities, Moses Rott. 
Steinschneider, to whom Roti was then unknown, wrote in a 
note to the review of this edition (H.B. XI, 1871, p. 20, note): 
“S, XII wird iiber ein 1)p37 150, in ,,drei Hss.’’ in Parma berichtet 
... worin u. a. ein Mose Roti (!) citirt sei.’ Owing to the great 
kindness of Prof. U. Cassuto, of Rome, who sent me a photo of 
the page of the MS. No. 396? where Roti is mentioned, I was 
able to verify this reading. The page contains also the addition 
of the ed. Léwinger. 
It seems, however, highly probable that also in the 7d 


t According to Histoire litéraire de la France, t. XXVII, p. 487, also the 
Masorah Magna on Amos 4.1 and Ps. 136.3, I termed this work in my men- 
tioned notice, p. 647, 11p3n ‘syw etc.,’’ but the usual title is: 3m 1275 etc., 
as is written there, p. 648. 

2 It is true that in the heading six MSS. are named, but see 751xn, p. 275, 
where the editor tells us that two of the six MSS. were not cited in the critical 
apparatus because it became evident that they were without scientific value. 

3 Op. cit., p. 283 and the notes to the Il. 12 and 12-16. 

4 Lowinger, J. c., p. 269, n. 2; Prof. A. Freimann, Frankfurt-on-Main, in a 


letter, also called my attention to it. 
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onwn the name is written °¥)7, not DIN, as I had assumed in the 
notice mentioned above. It is true that Neubauer writes (JOR, 
II, 1890, p. 325): ‘‘the first name (M. Roti — M. W.) is only to 
be found in the Parma MS. n. 396,’ but he adds after many 
sentences: ‘“‘The identification (of the author of the p37 7377 
with the author of the onwn 1»p — M. W.) rests on the quota- 
tions of these authors (Roti and another — M. W.) in the book 
Shoham (in the lexicographical part), which are the same as in 
book of Punctuation in the MS. of Parma.”’ His self-correction 
concerns only the place where Roti is mentioned in onwnm 75D 
(i. e., that the name occurs not in the part dealing with the 
punctuation, but in his lexicographical part); it does not at all 
concern the mention of Roti. Accordingly, what we learn from 
Neubauer is that the sentence quoted in o7¥7 "5D in the name 
of the person in question is the same as that quoted in °377 
p17, where certainly the name Roti is written, the name of a 
person the existence of whom is assured by the repeated quota- 
tions in the Bible-MS. of the HUC-Library, whereas a person 
of an earlier period bearing the name ’pi7 mw ‘7 seems not to be 
otherwise known. 

However, probably the only person of those who cited the 
reading 017 who also saw the MS. of onwn -pp, L. Dukes, cites 
the name only once and that time in English (Rosi), so that 
this may be a simple misprint, or some such error, the more so 
since ’017 would here hardly mean a Russian; see my mentioned 
notice, p. 649, n. 1. There are, indeed, also adjectives from the 
form 7AN'wI, e.g. in the colophon of the yaxq nx of A. bar 
Hiyya ha-Nasi, MS. Vienna, National-Library, dated 27 Siwan 
5232 (1472), Catalogue Schwarz (1925), No. 183,I: ynano1 
5>*y1 4m apy ‘3D ]2 nwo... nod and on the title-page of the 


5 Steinschneider (H.B. XIII, 1873, p. 68) identifies Moses b. Jacob as 
the author of the Cabalistic work mimo yww (Korzec, 1784), and tom) 08; 
Harkavy (ov 0) own, I and II) found that the author of these books was 
among those banished in the Jewish expulsion from Kiew of 1495; he was also 
a liturgical poet and the writer of an anti-karaite work; his opponent, Caleb 
Afendopulo, termed him a Russian: 7y2 7 iPiora 390 onDwNA apy? ‘72 mwe 
TN7V17 N1¥IND_ Apsi> (H.B., XX, 1880 p. 123). For the designation 
‘n2wx, see Harkavy op. cit., II, p. 13, n. 9. As to this Moses see also Mann: 
Texts and Studies, II, pp. 700, 1165, and elsewhere. 
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responsa wap nda, by ‘nm Awe, Constantinople, 1742: pipt3 
Va wy a ava Wns. Mets Mesa tehiahalena 

The fact that this sentence, with its characteristic expression, 
yowl ...°DdD), occurs in two works (onwm BD and pin 7277) 
demands special research. The identification of the authors of 
the two books is rejected with good grounds by Jacobs (JOR, I, 
1889, p.. 182) and Léwinger, J. c., p. 272. 





THE SERMONS OF ISAAC ARAMA 


ISRAEL BETTAN, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


I 


HEN we contrast the persistent popularity of the earliest 
synagogal homily with the widespread disfavor encount- 
ered by the medieval sermon, we cannot escape the conviction 
that it is love of simplicity, rather than veneration of the old, 
that controls the literary taste of classical students. Surely, if 
substance and form determine the quality of a composition, the 
pulpit discourses of the representative preachers of the Middle 
Ages excel, both in thought and structure, the most felicitous of 
midrashic homilies. But fertile invention and ingenious construc- 
tion cannot successfully vie for popular favor with the natural 
grace and forcefulness of single ideas simply expressed. The 
medieval sermon is too elaborate to invite the attention, and too 
involved to hold the interest, of the most curious reader. It has 
depth and variety and much noble sentiment, but its cumber- 
some framework and intricate content present a forbidding 
aspect hard to conquer. 

Yet the complex nature of the products of our later preachers, 
however unpalatable to our modern taste, mirrors most faithfully 
the conditions and tasks that confronted the leaders of the Syna- 
gogue during those trying centuries. The desperate struggle for 
survival made life for the Jew not only a solemn but also a most 
complicated enterprise. The hostile environment into which his 
lot had been cast reduced the business of living to a ceaseless 
combat. To preserve himself, his life and culture, he had to forge 
new weapons of defence, the very raw material for which he often 
had to import from foreign marts. For, the forces that threatened 
his existence, while not entirely new, had never before reached 
such prolonged concentration and unmitigated virulence. Nor 
did he seem to retain his old-time invulnerability. The steady 
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which hitherto had formed the surest safeguard against possible 
disintegration, began to show most alarming effects. Practical 
non-conformity became more frequent’ and more widespread. 
The revived learning of the ancient pagan world, just then in 
full process of filtering through the European mind, induced a 
closer examination of the accepted truths of his inherited faith. 
He began to analyze, to compare, to question. Then, too, an 
unregenerate Church, mercilessly bent upon the destruction of 
any soul that would not be saved by its prescribed methods, 
launched out upon its nefarious work, using persuasion, intimi- 
dation, coercion, and expulsion to make its power prevail. Thus, 
what with his own rooted love of imitation and natural suscepti- 
bility to new ideas and outlooks, and what with the vile machi- 
nations and brutal aggressions of an unholy Church, the Jew 
stood exposed to the subversive influences of an alien culture and 
to the unscrupulous missionary zeal of a tyrannical clergy. 

To strengthen the moral fiber of the Jew; to implant in his 
soul an unconquerable will to live; to interpret the literature and 
doctrines of his people in the light of his newly-acquired knowledge; 
to enable him to distinguish between what was true and what 
was false in the teachings of pagan thinkers; to arm him against 
the cruel onslaughts of an intolerant Church, — this became the 
supreme task of the contemporaneous pulpit. Such a vast under- 
taking called for a variety of powers in the preacher and for a 
most elaborate technique in the presentation of the sermon. 
Assuming the multifarious functions of exegete and apologist; 
theologian and philosopher; teacher, interpreter, monitor; the 
preacher had to draw on numerous sources of knowledge, both 
Jewish and general, and employ diverse modes of expression. 
In a word, the magnitude of the task undertaken and the diversity 
of the materials used made for the undue complexity and elab- 
orateness of the preacher’s work. And, indeed, brevity and 
simplicity, which lent elegance and distinction to the early 
Agada, could serve but ill an age that stood in greater need of 
conviction and courage than the delights of literary charm. 

Adjustment, apology, admonition — these, then, are the 
conspicuous threads that run through the web of the medieval 
Jewish sermon. The effort of the preacher is largely focussed on 
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the task of reconciling, wherever possible, the new truth with the 
old, of expounding and vindicating the ancient faith, and stirring 
the will to present action. The art of the preacher chiefly lies in 
so weaving his material that the biblical and rabbinical texts 
become the warp, and his own ideas and objectives the woof, of 
the homiletical fabric. This closeness of texture it is, in the main, 
that proves so discouraging, if not baffling, to those who would 
trace the diverse threads through the variegated pattern. Yet, 
once this initial obstacle or repugnance is overcome, the pattern 
thus disclosed, compact, symmetrical, colorful, could not but 
be viewed with delight and admiration. There is great beauty in 
the design and much excellence in the execution. Above all, there 
is an amazing comprehensiveness in the representation. The 
whole of Judaism, its inmost nature and accidental expressions, 
lies unfolded before our gaze. Indeed, the important branches of 
our literature, the vast library of religious thought and practice, 
one may find in the works of the outstanding medieval preachers, 
in epitome. 

It was because of the loftiness of its aims and the vastness 
of its scope that for the synagogal preachers of subsequent gen- 
erations the medieval sermon, despite its patent imperfections, 
became an indispensable source of instruction and inspiration. 
Even those of independent mind sought and found therein much 
of the material for their own homiletical structure. To those of 
more restricted capacity, it supplied form and substance, text 
and content. In fact, the utter lack of originality we note and 
deplore in so much of the old-time preaching of the latter-day 
pulpit, may in no small measure be due to the very richness and 
diversity of the homiletical materials fashioned by the masters 
of the Middle Ages. In the presence of such superabundance, the 
poor in talent and power, it would seem, could not but shrink 
from cultivating their own meagre resources, allowing the scanty 
plot of their inheritance to lie fallow that they might exploit all 
the more thoroughly the unbounded domains of their masters. 
Thus, by the potency of its influence, the medieval sermon has 
extended its being, so to speak, beyond the confines of its proper 
age, imposing its peculiar standard of belief and method of 
exposition on many a contemporary pulpit. 
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In turning our attention, therefore, to the sermons of Isaac 
Arama, from whose pny’ napy, more than from any other hom- 
iletical work of the Middle Ages, countless preachers through 
well-nigh half a millenium have drawn much of their thought 
and inspiration, we are not seeking to revive interest in a for- 
gotten or neglected classic. To this very day, Arama may be said 
to persist as a living presence in many a Jewish pulpit. For hom- 
ilists of the older style, his sermons are still bulging with unap- 
propriated treasures. Hence, in entering upon the analysis of 
these sermons we are rather attempting to trace to their source 
homiletical ideas and methods still current in the synagogal 
preaching of our day, and to delineate a pattern of religious 
thought clearly stamped on the pages of the m7py bya and still 
recognized as the supreme pattern of traditional Judaism. 


II 


Isaac ben Moses Arama was born in northern Spain, probably 
in the city of Zamora, province of Leon, in the year 1420.! While 
the sources of our information concerning the details of his life 
are few and vague, it may be safely assumed that Arama, who 
as a young man presided over the Yeshiba at Zamora, received 
either from his father or at the local Hebrew schools an excellent 
talmudical training which doubtlessly paved the way for his later 
mastery in the various branches of Jewish literature.” It may also 
be assumed, in view of his later proficiency in departments of 
general learning,’ that his early education was not lacking in the 


ty" madin H. J. Pollak, pnx’ napy vol. I, Warsaw 1904. 

2 His sermons abound in references to a large variety of literary works. 
He quotes copiously from the Talmud and the classical exegetes; from the 
Apocrypha (Ser. 105, p. 240); from the grammatical works of Ibn Janah (Ser. 
21, p. 239), Ibn Ezra and David Kimhi (Ser. 2, p. 42); from the philosophical 
writings of Israeli (Ser. 3, p. 53), Crescas (Ser. 96, p. 101), Gersonides (Ser. 73, 
p. 26), and Albo (Ser. 80, p. 129), not to mention those of the ‘‘mighty lion,” 
Moses Maimonides, whose Guide directs his steps at all times; from the Travels 
of Benjamin of Tudela (Ser. 33, p. 401); and from a host of ethical and script- 
ural interpreters. 

3 In his sermons he makes extensive use of the Ethics of Aristotle. In fact, 
it may be said to form one of the chief pillars in his temple of ideas. Occasion- 
ally, he refers to a Commentary of his own to this important work, which 
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customary disciplines of the secular schools of his day. At all 
events, he spent his youth, as he tells us, in following the deepest 
longing of his soul, namely, to prepare himself thoroughly for 
the divine tasks of life.‘ 

The first rabbinical post he filled lay in Aragon, city of Tarra- 
gona, on the Mediterranean coast. No sooner had he arrived 
there than he sought to organize a Yeshiba similar to the one 
he had left behind at Zamora. But his new community, heavily 
burdened with taxes, and unaccustomed to the sacrifice involved 
in the enterprise, was slow in providing the necessary means, so 
that the few students who had followed him to his new location 
soon found themselves without adequate subsistence and had 
to depart.> Deprived of the opportunity to foster learning in the 
young, Arama speedily turned his attention to a task proper to 
his office and most suited to his native endowments. With great 
energy and earnestness he set out to cultivate the art of preach- 
ing. The men of his congregation, he informs us, were clamoring 
for pulpit instruction. Attending church services as they did, 
or had to do,® they had learned to appreciate discourses of a 


apparently never reached the stage of publication (Ser. 22, p. 245; Ser. 33, 
p. 395). He also refers to the Metaphysics of Aristotle (Ser. 10, p. 130), as well 
as to the celebrated commentators Averroes and Ibn Sina (mwas 7”, Chap. 3, 
p. 17b). At times he quotes from Plato (Ser. 35, p. 16; Ser. 73, p. 20), discusses 
the theories of Alexander Aphrodisias (Ser. 6, p. 85), speaks disparagingly of 
Manichaeism with its doctrine of dualism (Ser. 90, p. 41), and quotes from 
Algazali (a-yw san, p. 22). He also shows familiarity with the rudiments of 
Anatomy (Ser. 49, p. 218) as well as with those of Astronomy (Ser. 48, p. 209; 
p-yw Nad, p. 22). It may also be of interest to note that he makes mention of 
a method to strengthen the memory, which he himself had devised after finding 
all the known methods inadequate for the purpose (Ser. 90, p. 38). 

44mm noqpn. 

5 Ibid. 

6 It is generally accepted, and no doubt on good authority, that from the 
time of the apostate Paul (Solomon) Burgensis, and due to his machinations, 
Jews were compelled to attend church services and hear the sermons preached 
(pwat) 7-717, vol. V, p. 232). Arama, however, does not make it clear whether 
such attendance was voluntary or compulsory. He merely states that among 
the attendants there were also Jews who took delight in the utterances of the 
preachers (7an97 noTpPA—10N} °D ODS IyNv) DNATA FIND Wa Ssqw +231). He also 
tells of a Christian preacher who spoke to large congregations, and to whose 
personal invitation some Jews responded with their presence (‘p3n) In DDN 
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controversial character. Among themselves, they often engaged 
in heated disputes and as often turned to the rabbi to settle some 
point at issue. This circumstance revealed to Arama the urgent 
need of discoursing from the pulpit on all questions vital to 
religious faith, in addition to interpreting the scriptural lesson.’ 
To be sure, this type of preaching with its dialectical and philo- 
sophical background was no stranger in the Synagogue. Fully 
two centuries before the rise of Arama, Jacob Anatoli was deliv- 
ering discourses stocked with all the weapons of a defensive faith; 
and the sermons of Nissim ben Reuben Gerondi, a compatriot 
of an earlier century, from which Arama quotes occasionally,® 
should have furnished sufficient warrant and stimulus for the 
newer mode in pulpit expression. However, the realization of a 
present need is a stronger incentive to action than the most 
illustrious example of an other day; and Arama, stirred by the 
challenging conditions of his new surroundings, applied himself 
vigorously to the task before him until he succeeded in evolving 
a species of homiletical discourse which, if not altogether new, 
superbly met the needs of his own time and profoundly influenced 
the style and character of Jewish preaching all through the sub- 
sequent centuries. 

The first product of his early labors, though not the first to 
be published,® was his treatise on the relation of philosophy to 
theology bearing the title mvp min—‘‘a Grievous Vision.’’ This 
little volume whose chief aim was ‘‘to stir up zeal for Torah, 
piety, and the service of God,’ appeared after the publication ” 


yrowd 135 Sap WS PRI pra ny¥p war a7 ay mdapoa 7a7 qWws 937 J)n3 oI 
037393 727 1|D—nwp nin, Portal 4, p. 10). Nowhere does he speak disapprov- 
ingly of this practice, either bemoaning the perilous exposure or censuring the 
coercive measure, though he had the temerity to attack fundamental doctrines 
of the Christian church (Ibid.). 

7 Ibid. 

8 Ser. 80, p. 129. 

9 JanDn No7pA. 

to Ser. 92, p. 61. —In a poem written on the occasion of the completion 
of his work, he boldly asserts that the severe trials plaguing his generation 
spring from the impious exaltation of philosophy over theology, and that in 
the book he sends forth he smites his opponents out of his great zeal for the 
Lord of hosts. —mwp nin, p. 48. 
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of his pnx’ napy, and is in substance, as it may well have been in 
fact, a summary of the theological views underlying his sermons. 
On the sermons themselves, he had been working all through his 
stay in Tarragona and Fraga™ and not until he had removed to 
Calatayud, the last rabbinical post he occupied in Spain, did he 
begin to revise them in preparation for their publication.” In 
Calatayud, it seems, he entered upon the happiest stage of his 
career. For it was here that, in addition to the honor paid him as 
a famed preacher, his hands were sufficiently strengthened to 
enable him to return to the love of his youth, which was to raise 
up many disciples and bring them nigh unto the Torah. And the 
Yeshiba he founded here not only afforded him the desired 
opportunity to implant knowledge in the young but also gave 
fresh impetus to his creative powers. Besides completing his chief 
work, the pny’ napy,"3 he produced commentaries to the books of 


™ It seems that while rabbi of Tarragona he also ministered to the neigh- 
boring community of Fraga, although some sixty miles separated the two — 
m3 APyT dx AIPA ANNI mnyom aANIT mdnna ona cnNA wR OM 
—7anD7 napa. 

™@ \anDT nop. 

13 The pnx? napy, comprising 105 Portals, each of which is a separate ser- 
mon designed for a particular Sabbath — wrt by oma mind ome ard 
72: 219p3 83n 7") ywa Aw naw anyon (Ser. 52, p. 246) — opens with a Preface, 
mainly autobiographical in character, and is followed by an Introduction in 
which at the close of an elaborate homily the author makes the humble decla- 
ration that, if his arduous labors thréugh the years have borne fruitful results, 
his success must be attributed solely to the devout spirit in which he faced 
his tasks. His efforts have been spent in the service of God. From Him he has 
received his strength and capacity; to Him he now directs his prayer, that 
nothing but the truth may be found in the pages of his book. 

The work, while numbering 105 Portals, actually contains 117 individual 
sermons. Portal 25 is made up of two sermons, joined one to the other homi- 
letically but standing wide apart thematically. Portal 44 is divided into three 
parts each of which represents, homiletically, a different structure and is tied 
to the other only by the threads of a common theme. Portal 16 may be de- 
scribed as a series of sermons, seven in number, on the major Holy Days, all 
held together by the initial text. In fact, Arama himself would have us so regard 
this Portal since, in apologizing for its excessive length, he counsels the reader 
to peruse each part on the special occasion for which it was designed. Portal 
105 is composed of two sermons, both dealing with the last days and labors of 
Moses but neither in text nor in development of ideas are they related to each 
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Esther, Song of Songs, Ruth, Lamentation, and Ecclesiastes," 
and prepared a commentary to the Book of Proverbs, bearing 
the title of nbwax 7.75 

In 1492, sharing the fate of his exiled brethren, Arama left 
his native Spain and sought refuge in Naples, where, within a 
year or two, he died and received honorable burial at the hands 
of his only son, his companion in exile, Meir Arama.*® 


other. Then there are two additional sermons, neither of which is included 
among the Portals, the one being entitled the Introduction to the Portals and 
the other the Conclusion of the Portals. 

% To each of these commentaries the author affixes a brief Foreword in 
which he sums up the chief purpose of the biblical book. Thus, the aim of Ruth, 
he says, is to foster a belief in God’s providence and stress the doctrine of retri- 
bution. The Song of Songs seeks to confirm our faith in the high character and 
destiny of Israel. The Book of Ecclesiastes, he claims, is a series of dialogues 
carried on between the truly pious and those lacking in true knowledge and 
faith. Having thus stated what he conceives to be the essential aim of the 
given book, he proceeds to interpret the text in the light of its central thought. 
In the commentary to the Book of Esther, he slightly deviates from this pro-. 
cedure. After defining the nature and purpose of the book, he raises a number 
of questions which appear to uncover contradictions in the text and incongru- 
ities in the incidents related, and forthwith sets out to resolve all difficulties 
by his own exposition. 

%% The title of this commentary, Arama informs us, is derived from the 
name of his son-in-law, Solomon, augmented by the word ax, which is descript- 
ive of his own fatherly relation to him, and preceded by 7 to indicate that he 
after whom the book is named, as well*as the author, had a “‘hand”’ in its 
production, since it was at the urgent request of the former that the work was 
undertaken. Solomon, to whose tender memory the book is dedicated, died 
within the month of his wedding-day (oybwax 7° —n~nrnp). Arama divides the 
book into three parts, interpreting the various themes of which the respective 
parts are composed, and indicating the significance of each verse in the develop- 
ment of the main thought. It is the most important of his commentaries. The 
Book of Proverbs with its mildly philosophical observations and sound pract- 
ical wisdom seems to offer a most suitable field for the exercise of his peculiar 
powers and predilections. 

© Isaac Arama must have died in Naples a little before 1495, as his son 
Meir Arama in the introduction to his mnn xo states that in 1492 together 
with his father he came to Naples, and that he tarried there after his father’s 
death until 1495, when in consequence of the earthquake of that yearhe 
departed for Turkey and landed in Salonica (mbnn xp, noIpA, Venice, 
1590). 
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III 


The evolution of the Jewish sermon bears striking testimony to 
the plastic character of the medieval Synagogue. That Judaism, 
a religion of law, yet contrived to maintain itself as a growing 
organism by the simple device of reinterpretation is too well 
known to require special emphasis. It is equally recognized that 
by employing the same method Jewish thinkers and scholars of 
all ages found themselves at liberty to engraft new ideas upon 
the ancient ‘“Tree of Life.’’ No unalterable rigidity, neither in 
the realm of law nor in the world of ideas, could ever check the 
natural flow of Jewish thought and principle. But what is not so 
generally known, or admitted, is that the religious institutions 
of the people, no less than the law of the scribe and the thought 
of the sage, were susceptible of great change. The Synagogue, it 
is claimed by many, with its standard liturgy and venerated 
traditions, was adequately armed at all times to resist the inva- 
sion of any foreign elements into its principal functions; and not 
until the new era of emancipation arose did the Synagogue, after 
a most stubborn resistance, yield in some quarters at least to the 
clamorous cry for change. Yet, what more startling innovation 
within the Synagogue could we contemplate than the virtual 
transformation of the Jewish sermon, a process which began, 
it would seem, in thirteenth-century France and reached com- 
pletion in fifteenth-century Spain? For many centuries, from the 
earliest days all through the Gaonic period, the Jewish sermon, 
while at no time of static character, retained its unique status 
as a pure product of synagogal life. It arose in the Synagogue; 
it grew in conformity with the laws of its nature and in response 
to the vital needs of the people; it spoke to the Jew in a language 
understood by the Jew. To be sure, contact with alien cultures 
stimulated the thought and diversified the themes of our earliest 
preachers. The early Midrashim, rich repository of most ancient 
homilies, teem with non-Jewish ideas and contentions. But while 
absorbing some foreign terms and admitting into its discussions 
views of exotic origin, the most elaborate homily remained 
undeviatingly true to its original pattern. It was not until the 
Revival of Learning, in which the Jew was no mean factor, began 
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to stir the intellectual life of Europe, bringing to light fresh truths 
and novel forms of articulation, that the popular teachers of the 
Synagogue, too, fascinated by the new modes of thought and 
expression, sought to adapt the new vehicle to their own needs. 
Thus a new style of preaching, a style hitherto confined to the 
classical utterances of the ancient world, made its initial appear- 
ance in the Jewish pulpit, and with apparently little opposition 
or disturbance, as far as the new elements in themselves were 
concerned.!7 Nor, when some two centuries later, as in the indi- 
vidual instance of Isaac Arama, acquaintance with the homilet- 
ical methods of Christian clergymen pointed the way to an 
improved pulpit technique, did the Jewish preacher hesitate to 
profit by the example of the interpreters of another faith. Not 
even the masses of the people, commonly depicted as the most 
formidable bulwark against change, frowned upon the innovation. 
In fact, as we have seen from Arama’s own testimony, it was the 
people who goaded the preacher to follow the new trail.*® 
Obviously, not change but surrender, not imitation but sub- 

mergence, was dreaded and decried by the medieval Synagogue. - 
To learn from others without forgetting its own teachings or, 
better still, to defend its own truths with weapons forged by 
another faith, for that, it would seem, the medieval Synagogue 
found ample warrant in Jewish doctrine and practice. Hence, 
if the revolutionary changes wrought in synagogal preaching by 
purely external influences met with general approbation and 
active encouragement, it must have been that in the view of 
leader and people alike the new elements thus introduced prom- 
ised added strength to an existing institution without altering 
its essential character or compromising any of its recognized 
functions. And, indeed, when we examine the sermons of Isaac 


17 The experience of Anatoli (see ‘‘The Sermons of Jacob Anatoli,” 
HUCA., vol. XI, pp. 391-424) only corroborates the view that when no 
religious belief or doctrine seemed imperilled, the newness of a method would 
not debar its use from the Synagogue. The objection to Anatoli’s preaching 
arose from the fear, sensed by some of his own friends, that the Maimonidean 
method of interpretation might undermine faith in the literal truth of scriptural 
narrative. The opposition he encountered was thus directed against the free 
use of allegorical interpretation, not against scholastic preaching per se. 

8 aandn nd IpA. 
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Arama, which may be said to have stabilized, if not actually 
effected, the most important of these changes, we gain for this 
supposition the fullest confirmation. For Arama, according to 
his own confession, deliberately set out to mould his sermon, in 
some important features at least, after a model then current in 
the Christian pulpit, though not actually devised by it.t? Yet at 
no time did Arama venture to depart from the accepted form, 
not to speak of the traditional function and content, of the 
Jewish sermon. He enriched it, so he believed, with new elements 
of strength, but he would not divest it of its old-time power 
and appeal. He retained the old cast, even though the diverse 
metals he poured into it often came from foreign mines. 

To Arama, as to all his predecessors in the pulpit, the chief 
function of Jewish preachers, and greatest privelege as well, is to 
admonish the people concerning their religious duties and 
expound to them the specific obligations each special occasion 
entails, thus upholding a practice deeply rooted in the com- 
munities of Israel.?° But the preacher’s task, Arama soon learned 
to recognize, extended beyond this paramount duty; it also called 
for a cogent and attractive presentation of Jewish ideas and 
beliefs, a requirement many of our teachers have been slow in 
apprehending.” In the preacher therefore, Torah must be supple- 
mented with wisdom, if he.is to establish right views and ward 
off the attacks of error and of falsehood.” For true philosophy, 
especially that which emanates from Aristotle’s Ethics, harmon- 
izes perfectly with the pure teachings of Judaism. It may well 
kindle its lights beside the candelabra of the Torah itself, since 


19 Scholastic preaching, by which we mean the combined use of theology 
and philosophy in the exposition of the scriptural lesson, did not enter the 
Synagogue through the Church. The great representatives of the scholastic 
mode of thought from whom the Church derived its new homiletical style were 
Albert, the Great, and his celebrated pupil Thomas Aquinas, both of whom 
lived and worked in the thirteenth century. The great Jewish representative 
of this mode of thought through whom scholastic preaching made its appear- 
ance in the Synagogue was Moses Maimonides, who preceded these great 
churchmen by almost a full century. 

20 Ser. 55, p. 287. 

aq 94ND nd7pi. 

22 Tbid. 
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they are seen to illumine views and concepts of great ethical 
value. Accordingly, in addition to expatiating in his sermons 
on the characteristic institutions and observances of Judaism, 
Arama undertakes :to discourse on a vast variety of theological 
and philosophical themes the clearer understanding of which the 
preacher deems necessary for a sound religious outlook and the 
intelligent performance of the ethical obligations of life. The 
nature of God,” the essence of the soul,” the problem of the free- 
dom of the will,?° the doctrine of immortality,?’7 the significance 
of miracles,?* the mystery of prophecy,?? the function of ritual 
law,** the relation of philosophy to theology,3! the concept of 
sin,?? the power of prayer,’ the glory of repentance,}+ the mean- 
ing of spirituality,’5 the interdependence of the material and the 
spiritual,3° the constitution of society and its mandates,37 the 
place of ethics in religion,3* the blessings of peace,3 the role of 
Israel in the world,4?—all these questions most vital to a rational 
orientation to life, Arama discusses with much profundity and 
warmth of feeling, not as essayist in search of a solution to the 
riddle of life but as interpreter of the Word bent on the fuller 
elucidation of scriptural truth. He analyzes ideas of deeply 
philosophical import, he weighs theoretical views advanced by 
Jewish and non-Jewish thinkers, he argues vehemently and 
quotes copiously, all that he may buttress a thought whose light 
is sufficiently strong to dispel the mists hovering over the text, 
thus disclosing a biblical or rabbinical truth of great spiritual 
worth. 


23 [bid. 24 Ser. 1, 4, 21, 38, 54, 56, 87. 
25 Ser. 6. 

ASOLO) 27150, 195-0103: 27 Ser. 64. 

4° Ser 134 15s 

29 Ser. 19, 25, 29, 35. 30 Ser. 60. 

3t Ser. 27. 

32 Ser. 40, 86. 33 Ser. 58. 

34 Ser. 100. 

35 Ser. 71, 92, 101. 36 Ser. 85, 91. 
37 Ser. 8, 12, 43. 

38 Ser. 39, 62. 

39 Ser. 74, 81. 

40 Ser. 31, 66, 84, 88. 
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To achieve this end without sacrificing any of the means 
sanctified by synagogal usage, Arama designed a framework for 
his sermon which while accomodating all the new elements, 
repudiated none of the old. The composition before us falls into 
two component parts, the first of which is designated by the 
author as 7w’77, investigation, and the second as nw'nb, exposi- 
tion. In the first part, the preacher aims to examine a philosoph- 
ical idea or thought in the light of which his chosen texts, the 
biblical and the rabbinical, with which the sermon is headed, 
seem to yield a profounder truth than is visible on the surface. 
This is the section in which the thinker, the investigator of new 
ideas, holds sway. With the completion of this portion of his task, 
the preacher turns for the nonce from the 777 to assume the 
role of the expounder, not of a single text such as occupied his 
attention at the outset, but of a considerable part of the scriptural 
lesson. The mw», or exposition, thus deals with the whole set- 
ting, or context, from which the main text is taken. In this 
section, it is the scriptural commentator, the homiletical exegete, 
who predominates. The entire episode or general setting is closely 
scanned. Numerous difficulties and obscurities readily suggest 
themselves. The lesson of the week seems shot through with 
contradictions and inconsistencies. These must be eliminated, 
if popular instruction in the Scriptures is to consist of more than 
the mere interpretation of a single, isolated text. And as the 
preacher proceeds with the exposition of the whole passage so 
as to remove the difficulties raised, we discover that the central 
thought of the mw, which made the main text luminous and 
significant, also holds a solution for many of the questions pre- 
sented in the nw pb. The gap between the nw 77 and the mvp, 
which at the first glance appeared wide and unbridgeable, is thus 
skillfully closed. The two distinct parts of the sermon, the 
‘“investigation’’ of new ideas, imposed by the conditions of the 
day, and the “‘exposition’’ of the book of the Lord, enjoined by 
immemorial custom, thus meet and merge into one harmonious 


whole. 
In the ‘‘investigation’’ Arama stands forth as the thinker in 
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the pulpit, the most profound expounder of religious truth within 
the medieval Synagogue. To be sure, he was no philosopher in 
the technical sense, no abstract metaphysician pursuing blithely 
the slender intimations of a subtle ratiocination. He was a Jewish 
theologian irrevocably committed to a large body of transmitted 
truth. His principles of faith were fixed. His religious practices 
were clear and constant. But his mental faculties knew no bounds 
and would conform in the exercise of their power to no set restric- 
tions. Thus, he roamed over large areas of human thought with- 
out the loss, or surrender, of a single conviction or habit. He 
repudiated none of the accepted tenets of his faith, spurned none 
of the recognized guides to conduct; neither would he desist from 
investigating, in the interest of a wider knowledge of the truth, 
the more complex implications of a less tenable doctrine. In a 
word, he relinquished none of his own possessions, but penetrated 
quite deeply into neighboring domains, only to return from the 
adventure all the more eager to preserve the boundaries of his 
own inheritance. Such was his temper as a thinker, a temper that 
held his receptive powers within prescribed limits but left his 
speculative faculty untrammeled. He was free to study and 
dissect all the aspects of a given truth, all the trends and tend- 
encies of the thought of his day. And it was in the minute analysis 
of ideas, the judicious weighing of facts and reasons, the quick 
discernment of the flaws and fallacies hidden in some fine-spun 
theories, that he revealed a quality of mind not unlike that of 
the true philosopher. 

No one can read a single one of his sermons without being 
impressed with the vigor of his mind and the vitality of his 
thought. His expression may at times lack clarity and polish, 
but his thought is always sturdy and significant. We need but 
trace the bare skeleton of his ‘investigation,’ as drawn in some 
of the most typical of his sermons, to realize the robust nature 
of his thinking. Take, for example, the twenty-first sermon, which 
deals with a theological theme. It opens with a brief statement 
of purpose. The preacher’s aim in this sermon is to show how 
we can form an idea of God’s knowledge without having to 
assume that it is ever incomplete or changeable. The biblical 
text that follows reads: ‘‘And it came to pass after these things, 
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that God did prove Abraham.’’# The rabbinic text is derived 
from an ancient homily in which the word ‘“‘test’’ or ‘‘prove’’ is 
identified with a similar Hebrew word signifying ‘‘banner,’”’ and 
the thought is expressed that God tests the righteous so that they 
may rise above the mass of humankind, like the flag of a ship 
fluttering in the air from the topmost pole, and thus justify, as 
well as exemplify, God’s way of dealing with man.# Then the 
preacher proceeds with his introduction. Even as a sentient being 
is distinguished by its sense-perceptions, without which it cannot 
be said to live, so is the intelligent soul defined by its capacity 
for knowledge, and when there is any disparity between its 
potentialities and actual accomplishments, its identity is seriously 
impaired. Thus man’s knowledge, conditioned by his capacity, 
is limited indeed, though it be imperative that he exhaust its 
possibilities to the full. As regards God’s knowledge, conceded 
by all to be infinite even as must be His capacity, there is no 
unanimity of opinion among philosophers as to the real nature 
of its content. For the things we humans know are neither con- 
stant nor static. What is incomplete and variable could not well 
form part of an absolute knowledge. Hence, some philosophers 
express the opinion that God who is ever the same can know only 
the eternal, unchangeable causes from which a vast variety of 
particular forms perpetually flow. Others, impressed with the 
thought that God knows himself, the first cause, contend that 
His knowledge must embrace the entire endless chain of cause 
and effect. It is apparent, though, that whatever their differences 
be they all share the view that God’s knowledge is general, con- 
templating the particular only as part of a ceaseless process and 
not as a separate individual entity. To buttress this view with 
proofs derived from reason, they offer the following logical 
demonstrations. God, the all-perfect, so runs their argument, 
can dispense with a knowledge of the particular, so necessary to 
give fuller completeness to an imperfect being. In the second 
place, knowledge of the particular is valuable insofar as it im- 
presses itself upon the mind and produces distinct images which 
enlarge the vision,—surely, the Infinite mind needs no such 
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mental stimulation. In the third place, since the particular can 
be grasped only by physical means with which it is intimately 
related, it obviously lies outside the range of the all-pervading 
spirit, with which it can have no affinity. In the fourth place, 
since the particular exists in, and is constantly affected by, time, 
it could not but remain foreign to a power that is known to 
transcend time. And, finally, the sad condition of our human 
society wherein no justice seems to prevail, definitely precludes 
the possibility of a just God knowing and guiding the life of the 
individual. All these arguments have, of course, been extensively 
dealt with in Maimuni’s great work, and it is not necessary to 
discuss them here in detail. Suffice it to say that, cogent as they 
may appear, they fail to disturb our faith in a Providence that 
watches over our individual lives. Our powers of understanding 
are too weak and limited. We do not comprehend the nature of 
the insignificant gnat, nor the essence of the tiniest blade of grass, 
much less can we hope to understand the full nature of God. 
To us, therefore, entrenched in our Jewish faith, the implications 
of our text present a real difficulty. Since God’s knowledge em- 
braces every particular individual, object, or incident, of what 
significance could it be to us to be told that God tested Abraham? 

To discover the exact meaning of our text, we must examine | 
the various purposes for which tests are undertaken. In the main, 
there are three objects for which experimental tests are made. 
The physician, for example, experiments with a certain drug that 
he may learn to know its specific virtue. When, on the other 
hand, the nature and power of the ingredient are known to him, 
he administers it to his patients so that its potentialities, estab- 
lished in the laboratory, may find fulfillment in action and the 
experiment thus stand completed. Then, again, when these tests 
have proved successful, the physician may wish to acquaint the 
world with his findings, and so he stages a public demonstration 
in which step by step the process is repeated and the results made 
manifest. Now, all these operations illustrate three types of tests, 
differentiated one from the other by the diverse purposes for 
which they are conducted. And as we turn to the narrative from 
which our text is derived we find little difficulty in ascertaining 
which type is here represented. Surely, the first is inadmissible, 
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in view of the infinite wisdom of God. Nor is the third type wholly 
applicable here. The supposition that in the mind of God the 
trial to which Abraham was put had for its sole object the exalta- 
tion of the patriarch in the eyes of his contemporaries, is too 
fantastic to merit serious consideration. Our story, therefore, can 
comprehend only the second type. God knew, to be sure, that 
Abraham’s capacity for sacrifice was great, but the finest poten- 
tialities unless given outer expression will remain feeble and 
incomplete. It was then to perfect the character of the patriarch, 
to complete the experiment, as it were, that ‘“‘God did prove 
Abraham.” Yet to us today, even as to the untold generations 
that have gone before us, this wondrous episode in the life of 
Abraham partakes of the nature of a public experiment, affording 
us, as it does, open instruction in the high virtue of sacrifice. We 
read the story and see Abraham exalted, like the banner of a 
vessel waving high in the air; and contemplating the heroic life 
of this exemplar of our virtues, we learn to understand and, as it 
is intimated in the rabbinic text, to justify God’s conduct toward 
man.*4 

And the same intellectual quality marks the “‘investigation”’ 
as developed in his purely ethical sermons. Typical of this class 
is the eighty-first sermon which, as the heading indicates, treats 
of peace, the highest of the virtues. The biblical text: ““And Moses 
sent messengers from Kadesh unto the King of Edom, etc.’’4 is 
part of the passage in which Moses pleads with the King of Edom 
to permit his hosts to pass through the land in peaceful manner. 
The rabbinic text is taken from a homily woven around the inci- 
dent related in the ensuing chapter. A similar plea, we are told, 
was addressed by Israel to Sihon King of the Amorites,* but this 
time it was met with the sword, and terminated in the utter 
defeat of those who wielded it. This narrative, observes the 
ancient homilist, reveais the peremptory character of peace, 
exacting the most persistent effort to preserve it. For though the 
command had been given to Israel: ‘‘Rise ye up, take your 
journey, and pass over the Valley of Arnon; behold I have given 
into thy hand Sihon the Amorite, King of Heshbon, and his land; 
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begin to possess it, and contend with him in battle,’’47 yet craving 
and pursuing peace, Israel petitioned the King of the Amorites 
to open his borders for peaceful passage.® The “‘investigation”’ 
opens with the thought that the perfection of our nature seems 
to be the ultimate goal of Israel’s Torah. When the law enjoins 
upon us the duty to release the enemy’s ass from the burden 
under which it may lie prostrate, it is obviously intended to teach 
us that by the frequent repetition of the practice we shall succeed 
in eradicating from our hearts the sense of hate. Similarly, when 
we are urged to lend of our means to the needy with open hand 
and gladsome heart,‘? it must be that in the mind of the divine 
legislator such acts persisted in were sure to broaden our sym- 
pathies and crush in us any tendency toward churlishness. And 
if laws seeking to refine our attitude toward single individuals 
have the power to purify the soul and strengthen the character, 
it necessarily follows that principles of conduct involving the 
good of large groups of men will affect the personality to a still 
greater degree. Thus, in Judaism the principle of justice receives 
decided emphasis because it is so extensive in its scope, embracing 
a large variety of social relations and holding, in our pursuit or 
neglect of it, infinite possibilities of happiness or distress for great 
numbers of men. Thus, too, the mere study of Torah is given 
preeminence among our religious duties, because it is the means’ 
of instructing us in-all the obligations of life. Now, as concerns 
the welfare of the entire social organism, there is no ethical law 
or principle that is at all comparable to peace in range of influence 
and power of beneficence. For peace is not just one of our virtues; 
it is the sum and substance of all our virtues. Its presence brings 
blessings untold; its absence spells social disaster and desolation. 
Hence, the preservation of peace is a paramount duty; and even 
when war becomes inevitable, the realization that peace is the 
only justifiable goal of all human strife should never depart from 
those who must engage in it. Moses, though launched upon an 
enterprise that could not but lead to war, always strove to com- 
pass his end by peaceful means. He never lost sight of the final 
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goal of his efforts. Peace he would pursue even amidst war-like 
activities. And so, too, as in the plea for peace directed to Sihon 
King of the Amorites, did the people of Israel never relax in their 
pursuit of peace—a pursuit the imperative character of which 
finds such vigorous and impressive presentation in the rabbinic 
text.2° 

The minute analysis of significant ideas, for which the ‘‘invest- 
igation”’ is justly noted, gives to the sermons of Arama a dignity 
and elevation very much akin to the grandeur of sublime truth. 
It invests the simplest monition with nobility and solemn serious- 
ness. Exhortation, with Arama, is never the crystallization of 
fervent feeling; it is always the culmination of well-reasoned 
albeit richly-imaginative thought. Hence, not only in those ser- 
mons which deal with a weighty theological problem or with a 
specific ethical principle, but also in sermons which are hortatory 
in character, wherein the preacher pleads for a fuller realization 
of the high purposes and tasks of life, we shall find the earnest and 
profound thinker at work. Thus, the hundred and first sermon, 
typical example of this group, offers us an “‘investigation’’ sur- 
passed in thought and homiletical power by but few of his more 
pronounced intellectual efforts. The sermon in question takes for 
its biblical text the verse: ‘‘See, I have set before thee this day 
life and good, and death and evil.’’** The rabbinic text is derived 
from an apparently unrelated statement of the rabbis, that seven 
things preceded the creation of the world: the Torah, Repentance, 
the Garden of Eden, Gehinnom, the Throne of Glory, the Temple, 
and the Name of the Messiah.s? The preacher then sets out to 
study in his usual analytical fashion the concepts involved in the 
biblical text. Life and death are not simple terms. There is a life 
that is life indeed, and there is a life that is no better than death. 
Those who make earthly pleasures the end of existence, who live 
only to the flesh, may be regarded as spiritually dead though 
physically alive. And so, too, there is a death that is natural and 
inevitable and therefore good; and there is a death that is trag- 
ically unreal and therefore deplorable. The death of the body, 
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when the material and temporal element is severed from the 
spiritual and eternal, may in no sense be described as evil. 
“Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of His saints,’ 
exclaims the Psalmist. It is when we wilfully destroy the soul 
within us, so that what originally bore the stamp of immortality 
is made to sink into nothingness, it is such a death that is the 
greatest of all evils. And this is the distinction that is so impres- 
sively drawn in the biblical text. The contrast, we note, is not 
between life and death, and good and evil, but between life and 
good, and death and evil. ‘‘Good”’ and ‘evil’? may well refer to 
‘life’ and ‘‘death,’”’ respectively. Thus, what is really set before 
us is life, mere physical being,.and the good life; and natural, 
beneficent death, and the death that is evil, the death of the soul. 
Therein lies the gravity, the true peril of the choice we are to 
make. 

But to make this choice wisely, to be able to distinguish 
between the real and the spurious, between the good and the 
vicious, we must first of all have a clear comprehension of the 
supreme goal of life. Yet to know the goal without perceiving the 
road that will lead to it, is but to possess useless knowledge. It 
is equally important, once the direct road is discerned, that we 
learn how to get onto that road from the narrow and winding 
pathways into which we have strayed. Agatn, to cherish all the 
more greatly the goal itself, it is essential that we know before- 
hand of the benefits that will accrue to us when we reach our 
destination and of the losses we shall sustain when we fail to 
reach it. Nor is it possible to prosecute such an undertaking with 
any hope of success if we lack the guidance, the encouragement 
and inspiration of some wise and devoted counsellor. And, surely, 
unless supplied with all the needed equipment and provisions, 
we dare not enter upon such a long and arduous journey. Now, 
in Judaism, all these steps are clearly defined and given well- 
known designations. The Throne of Glory symbolizes the goal 
of our strivings. The Torah is the path leading to that goal. 
Repentance is the means by which we may extricate ourselves 
from the labyrinthine wilderness in which we aimlessly wander 
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and come at last upon the broad highway. The Garden of Eden 
stands for the good that will be ours when we attain our goal, 
just as Gehinnom signifies the evil that will befall us if we miss 
the goal. The Name of the Messiah clearly embodies the thought 
of helpful counsel and vigorous stimulation, such as may come 
from any inspired leader of the people. And the Temple, for long 
the source of material blessings as well as the center of spiritual 
strength, represents the equipment, the necessary provisions of 
the pilgrim as he trudges on his way toward the far-off goal. 
Hence the significance of the rabbinic statement. The Throne of 
Glory, the Torah, Repentance, the Garden of Eden, Gehinnom, 
the Name of the Messiah, and the Temple,—these seven things 
preceded the creation of the world, that is to say, these must take 
precedence in any scheme of creation, since in them we find the 
underlying causes and purposes of all creation.54 

The ‘‘investigation”’ is followed by the ‘‘exposition,’”’ in which 
not the text but the context, the whole setting of the text, is 
closely scrutinized and its exegetical difficulties and discrepancies 
carefully adjusted. Arama seéms to have sensed the inadequacy 
of the current practice to isolate a single verse from the scriptural 
lesson and make the whole sermon hinge on it. The persistency 
with which he pursued the method of broadening the base of his 
sermon, making it embrace besides the main text a sizable portion 
of the assigned weekly lesson as read during the synagogal service, 
would indicate a definite reluctance on his part to approve, much 
less to adopt, the prevalent, diminutive framework. To be sure, 
preaching in the Synagogue had never been restricted to the 
initial text. At an early stage in the evolution of the Jewish ser- 
mon, the very introduction to the preacher’s homily was made 
to consist of the interpretation of an extraneous biblical verse 
which in skilful hands led directly and inevitably to the penta- 
teuchal text. Nor did the body of the homily ever lack the author- 
itative support which, to Jewish preachers of all ages, could come 
only from the cumulative evidence of scriptural truth. But while 
the single-text homily, barring perhaps the very first stage in the 
sermon’s growth, had never obtained full vogue within the 
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Synagogue, none before the days of Arama had deliberately and 
consistently sought to include a large segment of the pericope 
within the homiletical structure of the weekly sermon. The 
“exposition’’ as conceived and developed by Arama, is a unique 
creation; and, forming an integral part of almost all of his ser- 
mons, may be given equal rank, in importance and influence, 
with the “‘investigation.”’ The ‘‘exposition’”’ proves Arama a great 
homiletical exegete, even as the ‘‘investigation’’ proclaims him 
a profound homiletical thinker. 

In his exegesis, Arama follows a well-defined theory. The 
literal meaning of a scriptural verse, when the sense is complete, 
cannot be superceded by the broader homiletical interpretation 
put upon it; the latter is meant to supplement, not to supplant, 
the former.*> To speak of the soul, for example, is not to overlook 
the body; and to stress a spiritual connotation discovered in a 
given biblical narrative, therefore, is not to ignore any law or 
custom implicit in its plain meaning.’° Properly speaking, there 
is no conflict between the specific application of a scriptural 
statement, even if it be one of law, and its broader interpretation 
in terms of the spirit. ‘‘True, these prescriptions are of divine 
origin and indubitably true, and as regards their enforcement in 
practical life we must abide by the exposition of our sages. None 
the less, for speculative purposes, we cannot refrain from probing 
deeper into these four categories into which Scripture divides 
them.’’s7 For the Torah, be it never forgotten, even when dealing 
with matters pertaining to practical life in the most concrete 
manner, is never wholly free from diverse hints and implications 
of a deeply spiritual nature.s* Hence, while accepting wherever 
possible the construction put upon a biblical verse or passage by 
the interpreters of past centuries, Arama frequently avows the 
intention never to desist from carrying forward his own search 
and speculation in the interest of a wider knowledge of the truth.‘? 
“In this exposition,’ he explains on one occasion, ‘‘I have been 
guided by my own views. I have sought to furnish it with strong 
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support, since the exposition of our early interpreters fails to 
satisfy me. Of course, I may have been unable to plumb the full 
depth of their meaning.’°° “This is the interpretation,” he 
declares on another occasion, ‘‘that seems most reasonable to 
me, its only defect being that it fails to coincide with the views 
of our ancient expounders. Yet, have they not themselves taught 
us that the words of Scripture are susceptible of a great variety 
of interpretations?’’® 

This rational basis for a broader exegesis enabled Arama to 
pursue an independent course in determining both the significa- 
tion and larger import of a given text. While the plain meaning 
of the scriptural lesson could never be spurned, it had always to 
be deepened and refined so that its inner worth and beauty might 
capture the imagination and exalt the spirit of the people. To 
meet this essential need of the edifying preacher, Arama naturally 
sought, and quite readily found, authoritative sanction for the 
method he meant to pursue. And it is because in the untrammeled 
freedom of interpretation Arama had gained for himself we but 
rarely discover any tendency toward textual distortion, wildness 
of fancy, or dialectical extravagance, that even today we hail 
him as undisputed master in the art of homiletical exegesis. 

While in expounding the scriptural lesson Arama frequently 
employs the allegorical method of interpretation, as we shall have 
occasion to note in fuller detail, the large bulk of his exegetical 
material is derived from the simple analysis of the text as given, 
though not always as commonly understood. The text itself, in 
its most literal meaning, contains a deeper truth than is seen on 
the surface. Sometimes, all that is necessary is to read imagina- 
tively a single word or phrase in a given passage. Take, for 
example, the biblical statement: ‘If thou seek her as silver, and 
search for her as for hidden treasures; then shalt thou understand 
the fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge of God.’ The 
emphatic words here are ‘‘seek her as silver,’’ and may of course 
imply no more than intensity of search; in which case the thought 
that the fear and knowledge of God may be compassed, by 
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intense determination and effort, with the speed and certainty 
and satisfaction of the laborious acquisition of material riches, 
leaves much to be desired. The knowledge of God presupposes 
no such circumscribed quest, however arduously prosecuted. Nor 
is the righteous life, which flows from it, ever finished or com- 
plete. However, the phrase in question may be construed as 
expressive not of the intensity of pursuit but of the avidity of 
possession. It is only when spiritual attainment leaves one as 
unsatisfied, as eager for still greater conquests, as is the seeker 
after tangible wealth, whose greed knows no bounds, that true 
wisdom and piety may crown life’s efforts.® Or, consider the 
simple similes of the Psalmist when, in contrasting the wicked 
with the righteous, he likens the former to the grass and the 
latter to the palm-tree. ‘‘When the wicked spring up as the 
grass....the righteous shall flourish like the palm-tree.’’™4 
The Psalmist is not indulging here in rhetorical tricks, in pretty 
figures of speech. He is rather depicting in most vivid colors the 
essential qualities, the distinguishing characteristics, of the two 
divergent types. The palm-tree bodies forth stability and beauty; 
the grass of the field typifies frailty and fleeting charm. The palm- 
tree stands for unity amidst diversity: one common root, one 
unified stem, from which many branches and numerous leaves 
grow and unfold. However varied in their qualities and accomp- 
lishments, the righteous, too, impelled by a single purpose and 
beckoned by a common goal, coalesce and act as a united body. 
The wicked, on the other hand, being like blades of grass, each 
growing out of its own root, lack the power of cohesion and there- 
fore give no promise of permanence. Again, it is in the nature of 
grass to grow in indiscriminate profusion, covering with verdure 
all places, high and low, conspicuous and obscure, thus bespeak- 
ing for it neither enduring strength nor increasing fruitfulness. 
The palm-tree, on the other hand, strikes root with singular 
fastidiousness, selecting the soil most conducive to its growth 
and the place most suitable for the display of its manifold charms, 
thus bidding fair to last and yield satisfying fruit. And so, too, 
with the righteous, ‘‘planted in the House of the Lord, they shall 
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flourish in the courts of our God.’ Or, to cite one more example 
of this species of textual interpretation, take the charge to Gideon 
to test the fitness of his warriors by the manner in which they 
drink of the water: ‘“‘Every one that lappeth of the water with 
his tongue, as a dog lappeth, him shalt thou set by himself; like- 
wise every one that boweth down upon his knees to drink.’ 
Only those who lapped of the water, we are informed, three 
hundred in number, were selected, while the rest of the people 
who bowed down upon their knees to drink were disqualified 
for the service. And the reason for it, says Arama, is not far to 
seek. The true soldier in the army of the Lord must be one who 
has learned to exercise restraint and moderation in the enjoy- 
ment of earthly pleasures, lapping, as it were, by putting his hand 
to the mouth, thus quenching his thirst without any loss of 
dignity and self-respect. Those, however, who bow down to their 
desires, who fall upon their knees at every gust of passion, that 
they may drink their fill of sensuous delights, exhibit neither the 
temper nor the discipline of the true man of valor.*7 

This simple exegesis, while extensively used by Arama and 
quite characteristic of his homiletical method, gives but an incom- 
plete picture of the more striking peculiarities of his style. His 
philosophical bent, which he exercised with much freedom in 
the “‘investigation,’’ makes itself felt also in the “exposition.” 
Generally, it is some difficulty or obscurity in the text, an evident 
pleonasm or seeming vagueness, that challenges the critical 
acumen of the preacher. The scriptural verse, for example, which 
reads: “‘I call heaven and earth to witness against you this day, 
that I have set before thee life and death, the blessing and the 
curse; therefore choose life, that thou mayest live, thou and thy 
seed,’’*’ requires special clarification and interpretation. Aside 
from the obvious redundancy of the clause: “‘that thou mayest 
live,’ there is the more vexing problem concerning the insistence 
to ‘“‘choose life.’” We may will to live the life herein implied, but 
we cannot choose to live it, as is well pointed out in the Ethics 
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of Aristotle. Only what subserves the attainment of an absolute 
goal is subject to choice, since the ways leading to it may be many 
and various; what constitutes an ultimate end is unique and 
cannot therefore be:espoused by a process of selection but by a 
single act of the will. However, to surmount these difficulties, 
it is necessary to remember that while life in its highest connota- 
tion is singular and supreme, in its relation to human thought 
and conduct it may be comprehended under a variety of aspects. 
There is a life lived for the sake of material accumulation, and 
there is.a life lived for sheer physical pleasure. There is also the 
life lived for truth and goodness. Thus we speak of the life of the 
rich, the life of the pleasure-loving, and the life of the righteous. 
Now, all these are specific types of life, in respect to which one 
may be said to exercise his freedom of choice. Herein lies the 
signification of the divine admonition: ‘‘Choose life, that thou 
mayest live,’’—select for thy life-long discipline that pattern of 
life which shall prepare thee for the one true life, the life ever- 
lasting.°® Again, to illustrate further the same method, the bib- 
lical passage in which Moses complains of the unbearable burden 
laid upon him by God, bristles with a number of difficulties. 
It reads: ‘Have I conceived all this people? Have I brought them 
forth, that thou shouldest say unto me: carry them in thy bosom, 
as a nursing-father (nurse) carrieth the suckling child, unto the 
land which Thou didst swear unto their fathers? Whence should 
I have flesh to give unto all this people?’’7° Focussing closest 
attention on every single word of the argument, we cannot fail 
to detect several points of perplexity. In the first place, after the 
expression “‘conceived” the addition of ‘‘brought forth’? seems 
to lend little force to the clear meaning of the verse and might 
well have been dispensed with. Nor is there any visible reason 
for the sudden shift from ‘‘parent,’’ as implied in the opening 
lines, to ‘‘nurse,’’ as stressed in the later figure. Besides, the last 
query seems to be irrelevant to the major contention. If it be 
true that Moses, the plaintiff in the case, bears no responsibility 
toward the people whom he is commanded to serve, then it 
matters little whether he be in a position to supply their wants 
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or not. It is evident that the passage as read is in need of a more 
minute analysis of its basic ideas. And when we examine closely 
the obligation to care for the physical needs of others, we discover 
three possible motives or forces that impel us thereto. It may be 
that we are actuated by a sense of duty, a rational urge to help, 
such as must spring up within us when we contemplate the 
distress of our neighbors, of our relatives, and especially of those 
who owe their very being to us. We only follow the dictates of 
reason when we extend a helping hand to those whose lives are 
bound up with our own, and may even have sprung from ours. . 
Then, again, it may be that something stronger than reason or 
ethical compulsion is the motive-power of our benevolent deeds. 
When, for example, we tenderly nurture our own tiny offspring 
we do so as instinctively as when the beast of the field tends to 
its young. And, finally, the obligation in question may have been 
voluntarily assumed, for a term and compensation specified in a 
definite contract, in which case neither reason nor instinct, but 
personal pledge, contractual agreement, constitutes the con- 
straining power. Now, Moses, in stating his case, endeavors to 
demonstrate his complete exemption from any responsibility 
toward Israel. ‘‘Have I conceived all this people?’’—Is their life 
in any way linked with mine? Have I been instrumental in placing 
them where they are? What rational motive or moral force is 
there to impel me to the task imposed on me? Nor should it be 
expected that I would be drawn to them by some dumb parental 
instinct. For, ‘‘have I brought them forth?” Of course, it may be 
argued that I have personally obligated myself to minister to 
the people’s needs when I accepted the charge to lead them. In 
other words, I must carry them even as a hired nurse carries the 
sucking child, out of a sense of contractual obligation. In this 
case, > 7onn 7D, “if thou shouldst say (this) unto me,” then I 
may counter the contention with the simple claim that no con- 
tract can be held as valid and binding when either of the con- 
tracting parties finds it impossible to comply with its terms. 
And, indeed, ‘“‘whence should I have flesh to give unto all this 
people?’’7 
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Yet it is not always textual difficulties that form the back- 
ground of Arama’s homiletical exegesis. Not infrequently what 
perturbs the preacher is the biblical thought itself which, though 
clear in conception.and forthright in expression, fails to strike 
conviction in the intelligent reader. In conformity, therefore, 
with the well-known method used by the earliest of rabbinic 
interpreters, Arama employs his exegetical skill to mitigate, if 
not always to eliminate, the harshness of scriptural ideas which 
appear otherwise untenable and at times even repugnant. The 
. device, though ingenious, is too familiar to startle. It consists of 
the studied attempt to read into the text a more acceptable, a 
more noble, thought than is conveyed by its plain meaning. 
Thus, the bold and baffling assertion that ‘‘The Lord is a man 
of war,’’?? leads Arama to expound his favorite thesis that divine 
providence is not only general, as some thinkers would have us 
believe, but individual as well, embracing, to be sure, mankind 
as a whole, but not excluding the most insignificant member of 
the race. The great military leader, while chiefly concerned with 
the condition and conduct of the entire army, is keenly interested 
in the welfare of every single soldier under his command. Under- 
stood in this sense, the declaration that God is a military chief 
rises to great spiritual significance.3 Again, God’s promise im- 
mediately after the Flood not to cause the earth to be swept 
again by such waves of destruction, contains a reason for the 
resolve not altogether in harmony with our exalted view of human 
nature. Hence, the divine pronouncement: “‘I will not again curse 

the ground any more for man’s sake; for the imagination of man’s 
_ heart is evil from his youth,’’’4 the preacher strives to reread in 
the light of his own conception of man’s nature and destiny. 
What we find in this verse, says Arama, is not a derogatory esti- 
mate of human nature as it stands revealed today, but rather a 
most unexpected tribute to man’s nature since its emergence from 
the purifying waters of the primeval flood. For the term ‘‘man”’ 
is used here generically, meaning mankind, and ‘‘youth”’ there- 
fore has reference to the early history of the race. The statement 
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thus.construed may well read: For the imagination of the heart 
of mankind is evil from its youth, that is to say, whatever of evil 
had entered into the soul of man had come from the early exper- 
ience of the race, through the sin of Adam, which the deluge had 
completely washed away, thus leaving man purged, purified, 
transformed, altogether worthy of a happier lot than befell the 
generation of the Flood.” 

The homiletical exegesis of Arama, however, is not confined 
to the literal plane. His verbal criticism, which bulks large in the 
unfoldment of his sermon, frequently invades the realm of the 
fanciful, the symbolical, the allegorical. For it is the contention 
of Arama, repeatedly put forth and forcefully defended, that 
certain sections of the Bible, especially its narrative portions, will 
yield only half their meaning, and none of their deeper signifi- 
cance, to the casual reader or to the devotee of literalism. We 
cannot assume, he argues, that all the countless inconsequential 
details with which so many of the pages of the Bible are cumbered, 
conceal no greater depths of thought than they reveal.7° More- 
over, Our ancient interpreters blazed a new path for us when they 
chose on occasion to conceive of scriptural persons and objects 
as emblems-of ideas and experiences of a later age.77 Accordingly, 
while the masses of the people may rest content with the thought 
of a given text in its literal rendition, the trained mind of the 
student will forever strive to discern in it some metaphorical 
representation, thus adding the ‘‘honey”’ of original thought to 
the ‘‘milk’’ of transmitted truth.7’ If, then, Arama often resorts 
to symbolism in his exposition of the scriptural lesson, it is mainly 
because he wishes to infuse into his sermon a richer content, one 
that will instruct and delight the cultivated as well as the un- 
trained. And, indeed, by the judicious use of this very ancient 
method, he not seldom succeeds in investing a dull, prosaic text 
with much poetic beauty. 

It is impressive to note, though, the measure of restraint 
exercised by Arama in this ordinarily unrestricted field of homi- 
letical interpretation. To be sure, his penetrating eye never fails 
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to detect the slightest resemblance between seemingly disparate 
ideas or objects, but there is usually much aptness and reason- 
ableness in the likeness suggested. When for instance, he discerns 
in the sacrificial cult a ceremonial institution emblematic of the 
sacrifices we must make in the effort to realize our spiritual 
ideals,?? or when he envisages in the construction of the Taber- 
nacle and in the coordination of its various parts a vast symbol 
of the social organism in its corporate and individual relations, *° 
we cannot but sense the appropriateness of the comparison even 
if we incline to disrelish the elaborateness of the design. Even 
when addressing himself to the text: “And a river went out of 
Eden to water the garden; and from thence it was parted, and 
became four heads,’’* he makes the four streams symbolize the 
four branches of human knowledge: mathematics, physics, 
theology and philosophy, respectively; or when commenting 
on the verse: “It is better to dwell in a desert land than with a 
contentious and fretful woman,’’®3 he also seeks to find in it con- 
firmation of his thought that the study of Torah which hails 
from the ‘‘desert land,” is rather to be sought than the mastery 
of metaphysics whose disputatiousness is strongly reminiscent 
of a “contentious and fretful woman,’’*4 we are struck more with 
the ingenuousness of the preacher than with the artificiality of 
the homily. Surely, when he makes the Booth, with its prescribed 
measurements and scanty equipment, body forth the lesson of 
moderation, simplicity, and inner contentment,*’ we perceive a 
just likeness and a delicate touch of beauty in the accomodation. 
Nor is his use of the allegory devoid of distinctiveness and charm. 
In fact, the consummate skill with which the rhetorical figure is 
extended and made to set forth the salient features of the inferred 
subject, must dissipate whatever unsavory sensations the whole 
strange process may induce in some readers. On the other hand, 
those who naturally delight in the allegorical method of presenta- 
tion will be afforded in these sermons many an opportunity to 
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indulge their special taste. If with them, as with the preacher, the 
superiority of theology over philosophy is a genuine conviction, 
they will relish their simple faith all the more keenly when Sarah 
is made to personify their favorite study and Hagar the philos- 
ophy of the schoolmen, thus dooming the latter to be the eternal 
handmaid of the former.*° Should they, too, as no doubt did the 
preacher, harbor an unspeakable aversion for war and all military 
accounts, then the elaborate allegory in which the prescribed 
rules for the proper conduct of military campaigns*’ are applied 
in all their details to the spiritual conflicts within the individual 
soul, making the warrior called to the colors represent the heroic 
spirit battling against the evil forces within his own self,*® will 
spare them the displeasure they fain would escape. For in all 
cases Arama strives, by means of the allegory, to give reality and 
vividness to some thought or spiritual state whose nature and 
validity may be only vaguely apprehended by the great mass of 
mankind. 

This tendency of Arama to allegorize, while always held under 
admirable control and within reasonable bounds, is given some- 
what freer rein in the rabbinical texts. Not that Arama ever 
deviates from his standard method of homiletical exegesis. His 
aim as expounder is always the same, not to distort the original 
meaning of his textual material but rather to illumine it with the 
light of his own knowledge and understanding, so that the theme 
of his sermon may gain fresh emphasis and lustre. Yet the highly 
fanciful statements of the old Agadists seem to suggest, in some 
cases even to necessitate, the use of the allegorical method. In 
fact, one cannot be certain that these passages, with their rich 
imagery and picturesque phrases, express any thought that is 
simple and clear. One cannot escape the conviction that many of 
these statements must have been intended by their original 
authors for allegorical interpretation. In a word, they must have 
written allegorically. Surely, the fantastic stories of Rabbah bar 
bar Hana, the interpretation of whose amazing adventures, often 
essayed by Isaac Arama,*? has taxed the ingenuity of countless 
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later preachers, could hardly be construed as factual statements. 
It is scarcely to be doubted that many an ancient preacher, even 
as did this Babylonian Agadist, couched his thought in meta- 
phorical language so as to achieve a definite artistic effect. One 
such Agadist, for example, in true poetic fashion conjures up a 
picture of two angelic escorts, the one of benevolent and the other 
of sinister nature, following every Jew as he wends his way from 
the Synagogue, on the eve of the Sabbath. As they enter the 
home of their charge, if greeted by the customary Sabbath 
atmosphere, the benevolent angel with unalloyed joy invokes 
the benison of unbroken observance on future Sabbaths, to which 
the sinister angel, much against his will, responds with a lusty 
amen. The process is completely reversed when a week-day 
setting and mood greet the ethereal guests.°° Now, in this pas- 
sage, says Arama, we have a graphic portrayal of the eternal 
conflict within the human soul between the two forces of our 
nature, the good and the evil; and the thought accentuated is 
clearly this, that when the spirit of obedience prevails in our 
conduct, then the evil promptings of our nature, far from per- 
sisting in their clamorous desires, join hands with the victor for 
further triumphs in the future. This interpretation may or may 
not fully coincide with the intended meaning of the author, but 
that some such thought is contemplated in the passage can hardly 
be questioned. Of course, not all rabbinic statements so allegor- 
ized by the preacher present the same high degree of inevitability 
which is exemplified in the above illustration. Often enough the 
symbolic connotation, while avowedly unintended to supplant 
the plain and obvious meaning, is clearly superimposed, being 
neither natural nor necessary. But even in such cases, however 
artificial and incongruous the method, the thought Arama seeks 
to extract from the forced symbolism is always sound and impres- 
sive. To cite one example, perhaps the least defensible of the 
whole group, take the rabbinic statement concerning the proper 
disposal of the parings of finger-nails. He who scatters them 
hither and thither, the teacher avers, betrays an evil nature; he 
who hides them from sight, discloses the temper of the righteous; 
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and he who consigns them to the flame, acts as becomes a true 
saint.” After giving due recognition to its literal meaning and 
intention, Arama endeavors to extort from the passage a thought 
of deeper significance. Since nails, even as the talons of birds of 
prey, have often been used as the tools of spoliation, to grasp, 
to flay, to tear what others would and should have, they may be 
taken to symbolize the spirit of greed in the heart of man. The 
passage therefore deals with three divergent types of character 
as determined by the part greed plays in their daily conduct. 
The wicked man exercises his greedy nature at all times and in 
all places, casting its tokens, as it were, to all sides; the righteous 
man has learned to control it, to keep it out of sight, so to speak; 
it is only the saint who has conquered and destroyed it.% 

Thus, interpretation in its various forms constitutes the core 
of the ‘‘exposition,’’ even as the minute analysis of ideas forms 
the essence of the “‘investigation.’’ There is, however, another 
very important element that enters into the composition of 
Arama’s sermon, one that is common to both of its component 
parts, and one, moreover, that reveals new powers in the preacher 
and invests his product with much literary charm. In fact, his 
proficiency in the art of interpretation is only matched by his 
mastery in the art of elucidation. It is Arama’s undeviating 
practice, once his thought is stated and analyzed, or the construc- 
tion of the text put forth and adequately supported, to fortify 
his thesis by means of popular illustrations; and it is in the apt- 
ness, variety, and effectiveness of these illustrations that some 
of the most engaging qualities of his style may be found. That 
his literary style stands in great need of some redemptive attri- 
bute, some saving grace, must be apparent to any reader of these 
sermons. There is, generally speaking, a woeful lack of lucidity 
of expression in his ponderous pages. Time and again, the cum- 
bersome sentences, weighted with the metaphysical jargon and 
subtleties of the schoolmen, defy intelligent comprehension of 
propositions otherwise simple enough. Frequently, in sentences 
least involved, the utterance is too concise and cryptic to be 
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intelligible.°* While the structure of the whole is always good 
and the progress of ideas never halted or delayed, the individual 
parts are often marred by an awkwardness and haziness of expres- 
sion calculated to conceal more than it reveals. Yet, and this is 
the most amazing of contrasts, no sooner does the preacher turn 
his attention away from the philosophical basis, or authoritative 
sanction, of his thought, and proceed to amplify the theme of 
the sermon, supplying sundry illustrations of its more significant 
implications, than a startling change comes over the spirit of his 
composition. The erstwhile heavy and murky prose is suddenly 
transformed, as if by magic, into clear, simple, graceful lines, 
whose lyrical quality none will mistake. The preacher doffs, as 
it were, the sable cloak of the metaphysician, and wraps about 
him the variegated drapery of the poet. 

His illustrative material is derived from three main sources. 
The first of these comprises some striking legends and stories 
related in the works of secular writers, to which the preacher 
refers when he desires to make more vivid and impressive a 
specific idea or truth emphasized in the sermon. Thus, to give 
poignancy to the thought that fear as a motive for religious action 
not only vitiates the individual act performed but tends to 
degrade the character and ultimately to induce the commission 
of heinous crimes, he turns to the tragic career of Alkmaeon. 
According to the Greek legend, Eriphyle, the mother of Alkmaeon, 
plotted against the life of Amphiaraos, her husband, by inciting 
him to wage war against Thebes. This sinister design the warrior 
somehow sensed; and before launching the campaign from which, 
he feared, he might not escape alive, he adjured his son to avenge 
this cruel wrong on his own mother. Accordingly, driven by a 
sense of fear to carry out the last wish of his father, Alkmaeon 
murdered the woman that bore him. This horrible crime never 
ceased to torment him. He wandered from place to place, no- 
where finding the peace and happiness for which his soul was 
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yearning. In the end, on a lonely island, he was in turn slain by 
an assassin, thus bringing to a dreadful end a life of shame and 
anguish.%* Again, to stress the idea that in Judaism the love of 
God demands absolute faith in His unity, even when agonizing 
pain and most cruel death are visited upon us, Arama relates 
the story of the strange fate that befell Mani,® the founder of 
the Manichaean movement, in which the absurdity of the belief 
in dualism is clearly and pathetically demonstrated. The story 
relates that in the days of Constantine a teacher arose by the 
name of Mani who sought to mislead the people with the false 
doctrine that two powers, the one good and the other evil, dom- 
inated the fortunes of men. Once, together with a large host of 
his followers, Mani resolved to invade Babylon and make many 
converts for his faith. When the Babylonian king had heard of 
his ambitious plan, he cunningly dispatched emissaries to convey 
greetings to the leader and assure him of deep sympathy with 
his teachings. He also invited him and his disciples to come to 
the capital city and be the guests of the palace. Thus, at the head 
of four hundred followers, Mani arrived in the capital and was 
warmly received by the King. During a banquet tendered to his 
guests, the King’s henchmen, by royal command, led the jolly 
strangers, few at a time, into the palace gardens, ostensibly for 
further entertainment, but in reality for mass execution. When 
all the disciples had thus been disposed of, Mani himself was 
taken by the King to the scene of carnage and bidden to behold 
in these horrors nothing but the triumph of the evil deity over 
his hated rival. The King also took the liberty to suggest to the 
crestfallen leader that under the circumstances he could do no 
better than join his faithful followers. Whereupon he, too, was 
seized and slain, thus sealing with his own life-blood the fate of 
the absurd doctrine.9” 

A second source on which Arama depends for his illustrative 
material is the analogy, in which personal observation plays the 
chief role. Thus, the harm done to a community by the occasional 
lapses of a high-principled, prominent citizen, contends the 
preacher, is greater than the evil that comes to it from the mis- 
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deeds of an ordinary, obscure person. The fall from a powerful, 
fast-galloping steed, will prove more injurious to the rider than 
a similar fall from a slow-trotting nag.%* Or, the Torah, while 
revealed to a single generation at a specific period in our history, 
was intended for all ages to come, to the very end of time. When 
one builds a water-mill by a fast-flowing stream, he takes into 
account a larger body of water than what at any given moment 
may rush over its wheels and keep them in motion.%? Again, 
spiritual perfection cannot be attained by one supreme effort, 
or by a single method. It is an achievement, if at all consum- 
mated, that must be the result of a long and slow process of 
arduous experimentation. One who purposes to reach the pinnacle 
of a high tower will surely fall short of his aim if he expects to 
accomplish the ascent by a single leap. Only the man wise enough 
to know that he must build a ladder for himself and forthwith 
begin the laborious climb upward, rung by rung, can ever hope 
to reach the top.7° : 

There is yet a third source upon which Arama draws for the 
materials of his illustrations, a source which originates in the 
mind of the preacher and is fed by his creative imagination. It 
consists of narratives or descriptions allegorically conceived. In 
their shorter forms we know them as parables; in their more 
elaborate and extensive forms we may simply designate them as 
allegorical stories. These parables and stories are quite numerous 
in the sermons of Arama and are, as a rule, of the author’s own 
invention. When, on occasion, he reproduces an allegorical epi- 
sode from some story-book,'* or amplifies an old parable to make 
it more applicable to his particular theme,’ he indicates the 
fact if not the specific source. Some of these parables and stories, 
while solely intended to give added clarity and force to an idea 
in the sermon, may be viewed as complete products in themselves, 
possessing all the essential qualities of an independent composi- 
tion. As narratives, they are conceived with care and discrimina- 
tion and told with simplicity and charm. They are of diverse 
lengths and of varying degrees of skilfulness, but none is lacking 
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in interest and impressiveness. Thus, for example, in bemoaning 
the pitiful condition of the Jew who becomes so immersed in the 
material affairs of life as to forget that he belongs to a “‘kingdom 
of priests’ and is therefore by virtue of his priestly function a 
“messenger of the Lord of hosts,” the preacher adds poignancy 
to the situation by comparing it with the tragic plight of the man 
in the following parable: The men of a certain province, because 
of the great confidence every one reposed in him, chose one of 
their most reputable and public-spirited citizens to appear before 
the King in his far-off capital and plead with him in behalf of the 
entire province for a number of very necessary improvements. 
They provided him with all the needed funds, and sped him on 
his way with the fondest blessings of an affectionate people. The 
trusted messenger, after a long journey, arrived in the spacious 
metropolis and was fascinated with the sights he saw. Moreover, 
he was deeply impressed with the thriving commerce of the city, 
and perceived numerous opportunities for profitable ventures. 
Lured by the many prospects of the city, he delayed making his 
appearance in the palace of the king, until at last the whole pur- 
pose of his mission vanished from his thoughts. Instead, he 
eagerly plunged into the commercial life of the new community, 
and prospered greatly. As his profits grew, his confidence in- 
creased, and with it his pride. It was not long, however, before 
the reverses of fortune began to assail him. One disastrous ven- 
ture followed another, until in the end a ship that carried in its 
cargo most of his substance sank amid sea, leaving him utterly 
ruined and helpless. In his despair, he decided to retrace his steps 
to his native place. But what an indignant community arose to 
meet him! ‘How could you,” they hurled at him, “betray for a 
handful of coins the vital interests of your own province? How 
could you sacrifice the welfare of your neighbors and friends in 
order to satisfy a selfish ambition? Where was your sense of 
loyalty, your sense of pride, your sense of duty?” Their ire thus 
kindled, they were unable to forgive him this act of treachery. 
They seized upon his person and mercilessly put him to death.*° 
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Ordinarily, the completion of the ‘‘exposition’”’ marks also the 
conclusion of the sermon. The standard method of the preacher, 
it would seem, required the continuous application of his message 
in the body of the sermon. Thus, as is often the case, in the very 
midst of his sermon he will pause to say: “I have seen fit to make 
a number of observations with reference to this scriptural passage, 
that we may learn from it lessons of importance concerning the 
right conduct of life and the proper attitude we must take toward 
repentance and prayer.’’'°%* Not infrequently, however, Arama 
concludes his sermon with the compact application of its ethical 
and spiritual truth. ‘‘Our purpose in this sermon,” he says in the 
closing lines of one such representative sermon, ‘‘has been fully 
met when, in the discussion of all the related themes, we have 
called attention to that which constitutes true uprightness. Thus 
shall our people have learned to abhor the evil and cherish the 
good. Verily, this principle, and none other, lies at the foundation 
of the good life.’’*°* But whatever be the method Arama chooses 
to follow in bringing his sermon to a close, in all instances he 
delivers a weighty and timely message to his people, a message 
that has not lost its appeal with the passing of the years. 


IV 


In the medieval Synagogue, the religious message of the pulpit 
issued from men who stood before the people as interpreters of 
transmitted truth. The preacher was the expounder and spokes- 
man of the traditional faith, from whose sacred literature he drew 
the doctrines he taught and the principles of conduct he stressed. 
Yet, despite the fixed character of his work and the defined scope 
of his views, his utterances, as embodied in the best homiletical 
efforts, lacked neither the fervor of personal feeling nor the fresh- 
ness of spontaneous thought. The truth he enunciated, though 
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part of an age-old tradition, seemed to well forth from his own 
consciousness. The lesson he taught he himself had learned, yet 
what he gave appeared to come from his own soul. With all his 
deep-rooted reverence for the past, he was no mere purveyor of 
conventional truth; intense personal conviction, born of habitual 
study and contemplation and fortified by a rigorous discipline of 
consecrated living, vibrated throughout the message of the 
preacher. 

In the sermons of Arama, especially, this striking paradox 
meets us with great force. No other homiletical work that has 
come down to us from the Middle Ages contains such a compre- 
hensive exposition of Jewish thought and belief. Arama was 
unquestionably the greatest exponent of traditional Judaism in 
the medieval pulpit. Yet in the pages of the pny’ napy we shall 
find no trace of a cold, conventional faith. Every sermon breathes 
the spirit of independent thought and the sentiments of an 
authentic personal experience. 

It is quite evident that the strictest adherence to an inherited 
faith, unless it degenerate into blind obedience, may be com- 
patible with the purest ratiocination of a compelling philosophy. 
In fact, Arama, and this holds true also of other preachers of his 
stamp, while believing where he could not prove, never failed to 
sift all the available evidence both for and against any theological 
doctrine he urged upon others to accept. Even the truth of those 
premises which men of faith have always found indispensable to 
their thinking, Arama sought to demonstrate, not alone with 
appeals to authority but with rational proof as well. In a word, 
the religious teachings inculcated upon his mind became by a 
prolonged process of searching and probing his very own, a vital 
part of himself. Hence, when he spoke it was with the voice of 
a triumphant personal faith. 

Yet, since Arama’s religious outlook harmonized so completely 
with the norms of traditional thought and belief, any attempt to 
reconstruct the edifice of his faith would only result in a duplica- 
tion of the structure of Judaism itself, a task neither necessary 
nor feasible. In our exposition of his message, therefore, we shall 
limit ourselves to a brief presentation of those theological views 
and ethical principles which receive most frequent emphasis in 
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his sermons, and which at the same time reveal most clearly the 
essential qualities of his heart and mind. 

The bed-rock of Arama’s views and beliefs is the supreme fact 
of Revelation. Judaism, he repeatedly contends, is a religion of 
divinely-revealed truth. To be sure, reason as employed by the 
philosophical mind is indispensable to a fuller comprehension of 
the meaning and deeper import of the sacred Word. Only a 
simpleton will invoke faith where further exploration is indicated. 
Yet only the intellectual swaggerer will have the effrontery to 
set up his own mind as the touchstone of divine truth. Philos- 
ophy is the servant of theology, and not its master.‘°?7 Philosophy 
relies solely on the evidences of our reason, but revelation trans- 
cends reason; and when the mind is baffled by some religious 
mystery, it is because its power is incommensurate with the 
greatness of the task before it.'°? The phenomenon of prophecy, 
for example, despite the attempt of Maimonides to invest it with 
naturalness and plausibility, still looms as a great mystery, not 
so much because the explanations thus far given fail to satisfy 
the mind, but mainly because we know that it is a manifestation 
of something that lies outside the limited range of the human 
intellect.?°? It is to the everlasting credit of Christian theologians 
that while convinced of the validity and usefulness of philosoph- 
ical analysis and quite eager to employ its methods in their own 
studies, they resolutely refuse to follow its conclusions when 
these go counter to the principles of the established faith. They 
justly claim that in assuming to arbitrate on questions of faith, 
philosophy is overstepping its natural boundaries.*° Philosophy 
deals with the things we know and can know; theology is con- 
cerned with those truths which only a perfect faith can fully 
discern.'"™ Hence, with us, the recipients of the Torah, philosophy 
must always occupy a subordinate position, ministering to our 
intellectual needs as best it may, but leaving the content of our 
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faith unaltered. For, as a guide to belief and conduct, our Torah 
is unique and most adequate. Greece, with all its famed philoso- 
phers, can boast of no such comprehensive system of thought, 
nor of any single work that possesses the internal and external 
perfection of Israel’s Torah.*” Yet, strange to say, many of our 
people take more pride in the fact that they dabble in philosophy, 
ignorant as they seem to be of its rudimentary principles, than 
of the fact that they are students of Bible or Talmud.™3 

And what is it that the Torah tries to teach us? First of all, 
it posits the truth that one God created and dominates the whole 
universe. Of course, this cardinal principle of our faith has at- 
tained the widest acceptance in our time. Untold millions lift 
their eyes heavenward, beseeching a just God to deliver them 
from the injustices of men.™4 Even those thinkers who reject the 
belief in divine revelation, seem convinced of the truth of this 
doctrine. With only reason as guide, they yet arrive at the same 
conclusion. Step by step, they go from nature to God, reaching 
the mount of the Lord on the ladder of causation.’ Yet differ- 
ences of a fundamental character separate the believer from the 
mere thinker. With us, creation is the voluntary, joyous act of 
God. He is master of the things His hands have wrought. He lives 
in the world He has formed, and refashions it at will. But the 
philosopher who rises to a vision of God by clambering the spiral 
ascent of cause and effect, discerns nothing but grim necessity 
in control of the forces of nature. The God he discloses is power- 
less in His own universe. He is Himself governed by an inner 
compulsion. He can change nothing that flows from His being. 
Of what benefit can such a conception of God be to us?"° More- 
over, we who begin with God, whose nature is limned for us on 
the broad canvas of Revelation, and proceed to unlock the 
mystery of the human soul with this our knowledge of the divine, 
discover qualities in man which transfigure our lives.*7 Partaking 
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of the divine nature, we are seen to possess freedom of choice. 
We are not the slaves of external conditions; we are free moral 
agents.¥§ The philosopher, on the other hand, who designates 
God as the First Cause and endeavors to understand His nature 
by learning to know the inner workings of man’s soul, succeeds 
only in engulfing our own spirits in the ceaseless stream of neces- 
sity. Our wills, he concludes, are fettered by predetermined con- 
ditions. Whatever is must be. Accident, and not Providence, 
rules our lives." 

We who live by the light of the Torah conceive of God as the 
architect of our destiny and the supreme goal of our striving. 
We spurn any limitation put on God’s power. Our individual 
lives, we believe, are under His constant supervision. Those who 
think that God is too exalted a being to concern Himself with the 
trivialities of man’s existence, insisting therefore that only the 
larger welfare of the race comes under His direct control, harbor 
a mistaken notion of Providence.’° The eyes of heaven are always 
upon us. The man of intelligence, therefore, as he views the vast 
panorama unfolded before his gaze, in comparison with which 
his own pride and ambitious strivings sink into utter insignifi- 
cance, will rivet his thoughts on the real purpose of our existence, 
which is none other than the whole-hearted dedication of all our 
powers to the service of God." He will endeavor, on all occasions, 
to bend his will to God’s will, that he may thus obtain inner 
harmony and a large measure of spiritual freedom.’?? For a man 
need but play upon the harp of his own soul to produce harmon- 
ious music.%3 We do not share the conviction of some alien 
teachers who assert that man’s soul is by nature unclean and 
vicious, and that our chief task in life is to purge the impurities 
native to our spirits. We rather affirm the belief that man’s soul 
comes pure from God; that we bear no stains from birth; and 
that our task is not to polish the soul but to keep it from becom- 
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ing tarnished.4 Nor does the salvation of the world lie outside 
the pale of the individual soul; let each man strive for self- 
perfection, and the redemption of the world will be assured.% 
What if man is made of flesh and blood? The essence of his being, 
what he really is, issues from his own efforts. Out of the nucleus 
given him at birth he can develop an intelligent soul of great 
power, a new and unique creation to which his own blood-relations 
are but strangers.*”° 

But to fashion this spiritual personality, it is necessary to 
live one’s life in strict conformity with the injunctions and restric- 
tions of the Torah. For the function of its precepts and ordinances 
is largely disciplinary, to curb passion and bridle inordinate 
desire for sensuous pleasures.*?7 The physical is necessary and 
worthy of all the attention we give to it, but it must be made to 
minister to the needs of the spirit. Heaven and earth are upheld 
by each other and thus needed for each other’s existence, but to 
the aspiring soul not earth but heaven is life’s supreme objective. 
The material is to the spiritual what the scaffolding is to the 
slowly rising edifice, indispensable for its completion, but extran- 
eous to its later uses.’?® It is therefore most painful to behold men 
of high destiny so completely engrossed in the sordid pursuit 
after worldly riches that they seem scarcely aware of the existence 
of higher aims and ends. They make gods of material success and 
prosperity and lie prostrate before them, as if there were no God 
in heaven, and as though His will were still unknown to men. 
Is not this the very breath and substance of paganism??9 Of 
course, no one is exempt from the duty to labor for his own sus- 
tenance and the comforts of those dependent on him. Our great 
men of old, while placing their trust in God, never failed to exert 
their own powers to improve the conditions amidst which they 
lived.%3° To be practical and provident is not necessarily to be 
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wanting in faith. On the contrary, it may often result in increased 
capacity for further spiritual cultivation. Surely, young men who 
rush headlong into matrimony before they can support a family, 
before they have even reached maturity, are guilty not only of 
great folly but also of reckless disregard for the very conditions 
on which their mental and moral growth must depend." But 
there is a vast difference between the man who labors to procure 
the necessary comforts of life and the man who ceaselessly 
scrambles for its luxuries and superfluities. The latter, forgetting 
the end in the means, forfeits the privilege of realizing within 
himself the higher possibilities of his nature.* 

The Mosaic laws and the religious institutions and practices 
of later times, which comprise the main features of Jewish life, 
were designed primarily to safeguard the native purity of the 
soul and assure the uninterrupted development of its latent 
powers. The elaborate dietary laws, for example, deny us the use 
of certain foods, like the flesh of beast or unclean animal, that 
our blood may not be infected with the ferocity of the brute, that 
our reason may not suffer the dullness and obfuscation induced 
by overpowering passion, that our spirits may not be defiled. 
To be sure, the unimpaired inner nature of a man will endue with 
health and vigor all his physical organs, but this result while 
inevitable is incidental and forms no part of the legislator’s inten- 
tion.%3 Similarly, the institution of the Sabbath in its positive 
and negative aspects contemplates the creation of opportunities 
for spiritual enrichment. It makes the abstention from all manner 
of work obligatory, but bodily relaxation is not its goal. The 
Sabbath is essentially a day of inner restoration and sanctifica- 
tion. It summons us to serious study and solemn meditation, 
that we may grow in knowledge and sanctity.'4 In fact, all our 
Festivals are feast-days of the soul. Their chief purpose is to make 
us more keenly conscious of the divine quality of our human 
inheritance. The very seasons of the year from which they derive 
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their tone and color evidence the personal character of their 
spiritual appeal. The Feast of Passover, while commemorating 
our liberation from Egyptian bondage, also speaks to our indi- 
vidual souls of our first entry into the world, of the springtime 
period in our lives, when the torch of the spirit rose high and 
burned bright; even as the Feast of Tabernacles in the autumn 
of the year, with its stored harvests and extemporaneous booths, 
casts before us the lengthening shadow of coming gloom, pro- 
phetic of the time, so fast approaching, when after the completion 
of life’s labors we shall be called to leave our fixed habitations 
and make our abode with the dead.*35 Such occasions bid us pause 
in the midst of our joy and consider the mystery of birth and 
death, of life and destiny. They are moments of revelation. And 
what shall we say of those religious exercises which appear unre- 
lated to the practical experiences of life? Surely, these could be 
intended for no other purpose than to stimulate the soul and 
strengthen its powers. The “‘fringes’” or ‘‘phylacteries,’”’ for 
example, associated as they are exclusively with our sense of 
God’s presence in the world, aim to keep alive within us the 
thought of our higher relationship and worth and end.*° Likewise, 
prayer and repentance can have for us but one function, to 
cleanse our hearts and ennoble our conduct.*37 Of course, when, 
after we have done all we could for ourselves, we put our trust in 
God and lay our supplications before Him, we may be confident 
that He will hear our cry and save us.*3* Yet prayer, like sacrifice, 
has ends beyond itself. It is a tree of many branches and much 
fruit. It is rooted in faith in God, faith in His providence and 
power; and out of this root there spring up such glorious virtues 
as reverence and devotion, love and humility, purity and holiness, 
and, above all, consecration unto God.% Even some of the early 
piyyutim, inasmuch as they stir the emotions of the worshipper 
and direct his thoughts to earnest contemplation, partake of this 
nature and function of prayer; though the newer style in liturg- 
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ical poetry, which has debased its original quality, renders its 
continued use in the Synagogue highly undesirable." This is the 
reason why, in Judaism, kawana, pure devotion as opposed to 
mechanical performance, is of such paramount importance. 
Perfunctoriness, ostentation and hypocrisy destroy piety and 
obliterate our vision of God." 

Thus, the Torah provides us not only with robust principles 
of faith but also with a regimen of daily living which is calculated 
to preserve the health and purity of the soul. Even the rabbis of 
the Talmud, it should be noted, while preoccupied with the most 
practical issues of life, aimed at something higher and nobler than 
a well-regulated economic order; the compelling motive of their 
activities, too, was intensely spiritual, nothing less than the 
perfection of the human soul, which in their opinion could be 
achieved only in a society built on sound social relations." 
Fortified by this knowledge, we shall obey implicitly all the 
injunctions prescribed for us, whether they satisfy the demands 
of our reason or not. Any attempt to rationalize the laws of the 
Torah must eventually lead to their: complete nullification.‘ 
The Torah in its entirety, its narrative as well as legal portions, 
represents a species of truth that transcends the powers of human 
reason. The student of the Torah, therefore, while assiduous in 


ut odvax 1, Prov. 31, p. 108. — While stoutly defending the occasional 
arrangement of biblical verses in alphabetical order, such as may be encount- 
ered in Lamentations, Proverbs and Psalms, Arama condemns unsparingly 
the use of the acrostic in the later piyyutim. The employment of the former, 
he claims, was at times made necessary in order to attest to the inspired char- 
acter of the work. This occurred whenever the author was unduly depressed, 
as in Lamentations, or too practical in his outlook, as in Proverbs, or too 
embittered by personal experiences, as in Psalms. In all the above instances, 
the alphabetical scheme tended to allay suspicion as to the authenticity of 
the work by pointing to its purely Hebraic character. But there is no justifica- 
tion, he contends, for the acrostic with its emphasis on the name of the author 
and his genealogy. Some of these efforts, notably the one by Solomon Ibn 
Gabirol for the Atonement service, reek with pride of authorship and convey 
no intelligible religious ideas. ‘“‘In places where I used to officiate,’ he con- 
cludes his strictures, ‘‘I insisted on the omission of these liturgical pieces.”’ 
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his search for a deeper thought than is visible on the surface,"5 will 
at no time venture to relinquish his belief in the truth of any 
incident described or statement of fact given.’ Of course, for 
the large mass of our people, incapable of deeper penetration, 
the plain recital of events in its stark literalness will have to 
suffice; but, then, the most innocent faith will serve a more useful 
purpose than all the doubts and bold denials of a barren dia- 
lecticism."47 The “‘rationalists’’ in our midst who forever strive 
to harmonize biblical truth with philosophical thought, often so 
dilute the content of the Torah that it ceases to have any strength 
or validity. In this respect they are worse than the Christians 
who seek repeatedly to buttress their new doctrines with citations 


™45 Whenever Arama stresses the thought that in biblical episodes or state- 
ments we shall find more significant ideas than the literal rendition permits 
us to see, it must not be imagined that he has reference to the mystical notions 
and interpretations of the Kabbalists. His attitude toward the Kabbalah, 
while not exactly hostile, was by no means sympathetic. He frequently quotes 
from the Zohar, but he never bases his appeal on any of its conclusions. When 
citing a passage from the Zohar, for example, in which the author insists that 
only one who is thoroughly versed in the mysteries of the Shofar shall be 
qualified to sound it in the Synagogue, Arama merely contents himself with 
adding that since the men of our time are ignorant of such mysteries, we can 
do no more than insist that these congregational ‘‘messengers”’ shall be expert 
in the use of the Shofar, that they shall know the meaning of the prayers they 
recite, and, above all, that they shall perform their duty in a devotional spirit 
(Ser. 67, p. 170). On another occasion, in discussing a mystical reason, sug- 
gested in the Zohar, for the institution of the levirate marriage, Arama con- 
fesses that the reason given seems very strange to him, due no doubt to his 
weak powers of comprehension or to the profundity of the idea presented, 
declaring, however, that a more simple and less nebulous explanation is ready 
at hand (Ruth, p. 8). Again, referring to the claim of Nachmanides in his com- 
mentary to the Pentateuch that in the light of a kabbalistic statement a certain 
biblical verse loses its obscure character, Arama curtly dismisses the assertion 
with the humble declaration that such matters he is entirely too ignorant to 
grasp (Ser. 55, p. 284). Moreover, certain kabbalistic enterprises he frankly 
frowns upon. He condemns, for instance, all attempts to compute the time 
when the Messiah will come (Ibid., p. 296). It is quite evident that Arama was 
no devotee of the exotic and esoteric. He loved to delve deep into the simplest 
scriptural passage in the hope that he might thus uncover a fresh and exhil- 
arating thought. 
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from our Bible, thus attesting to their absolute faith in the divine 
‘character of its authority."48 The “rationalists,” on the other 
hand, relying on the methods and conclusions of Greek philos- 
ophy, endeavor to eliminate from the Torah the miraculous and 
the mysterious, thus undermining its whole structure.*4? 

God showed unto Israel His great favor when He entrusted 
him with the Torah; though the strength of His great love did 
not become fully manifest until He saw fit to give him also such 
religious institutions as the Holy Days, which in addition to 
bringing joy into his life embody the salient ideas of Judaism.*5° 
The Torah, then, with its laws and institutions, is the spiritual 
patrimony of the Jew, and constitutes the evidence of his super- 
iority among the nations."** As a people whose chief possession 
is the Torah, it is our task by the ways of our life to be a light- 
giving force in the moral ascent of the race, even as the sun with 
its great powers of illumination and renewal revives and fructifies 
the earth.*s? In fact, this may be said to be the primary purpose 
of our dispersion among the nations of the earth, that by our 
example the whole world may learn to recognize the potency 
and beneficence of our Law and its lofty principles of human 
conduct.%3 To be sure, the community of Israel itself has not 
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an especially irritating statement of this commentator, the preacher declares 
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attained as yet unto that perfection of character which it is 
destined to reach; but when placed side by side with other exist- 
ing groups, it may well boast of a large measure of goodness and 
uprightness. Indeed, there is much Israel can give the world; 
“and how passionately he yearns for the opportunity to serve 
his God and live by His commandments in the sight of all men, 
instead of being constrained, as he is today in the lands of his 
exile, to practise his religion in hidden places, lest he be mocked 
and terrorized by his gentile neighbors.’’5+ Of course, there can 
be no doubt but that the persecutions directed against us serve a 
beneficent purpose. What our religious discipline has failed to 
accomplish, persecution and oppression bid fair to achieve; they 
do seem to help weaken the hold materialistic ambitions and 
desires have on our souls.*s§ The insufferable burdens we have 
to shoulder, even as the primeval Flood that swept away a wicked 
generation, must have been intended by God for our spiritual 
regeneration, that a clear vision of our human destiny might be 
kindled in our hearts.**° Yet there is this striking anomaly: the 
bitter life in exile, which tends by its very struggles and hardships 
to awaken in us a keener sense of our true aims, is also responsible 
for the slow progress we are making toward the greater perfection 
of our spirits. In the diaspora, exposed as we are to many alien 
influences of a deleterious nature, we cannot hope to expedite 
the process of our spiritual transformation. Indeed, it is becoming 
increasingly evident that unless we achieve physical liberation, 
both in the political and economic spheres, we shall not attain 
the spiritual emancipation we so hopefully anticipate.*s7 
Meanwhile, our strength is actually waning. On the one hand, - 
thousands, yea, tens of thousands are leaving our ranks, surrend- 
ering the old loyalties under the pressure of cruel decrees. That 
these apostates have found no peace and happiness in the change 
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diaspora, Arama finds cause for gratitude in the fact that in all countries the 
Jews are regarded as ‘“‘subjects of the King,” enjoying thereby a more favor- 
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is tragically clear. They are despised and humiliated everywhere, 
eternal objects of suspicion and hate and cruel vindictiveness. 
They are hounded and tortured in all the provinces of Spain. 
Those who have’ escaped the consuming flames are hunting for 
safe hiding-places, and those who may still be seen at their 
accustomed tasks are the victims of a paralyzing fear that defies 
description.'s8 Then, on the other hand, there are many in our 
midst who, though they have not renounced the ancient faith, 
pay no heed to the religious duties devolving upon them as Jews. 
Neither in character nor in mental outlook do they exhibit any 
influence of Judaism’s teachings; they are Jews only in name.*? 
They belittle the value of Jewish knowledge, and extol the wis- 
dom of Aristotle. They admonish the Jewish youth not to fritter 
away their time in talmudic studies but to devote themselves 
rather to the study of Greek philosophy. They try to win the 
confidence of these untrained and inexperienced lads by regaling 
them with some flashy philosophical observations and by initiat- 
ing them into the free-and-easy habits of the secular student.*®° 
Thus, amidst the distressing conditions of our life, which call 


58 Ser. 98, pp. 149-150.— It seems that the forced conversion of the 
Spanish Jews gave rise on occasion to some interesting theological questions. 
One such instance arose when the former wife of a Jewish apostate, who re- 
mained loyal.to her faith, insisted on obtaining the traditional bill of divorce- 
ment from her neo-Christian spouse. The Christian clergy argued that since 
conversion spelled a new-birth her former husband was as non-existent to his 
Jewish wife as if he had actually died. A Jewish divine took the stand that 
birth, and not doctrinal loyalty, was the determining factor in the human 
personality. Arama sided with the latter point of view, though in the talmudic 
maxim that ‘‘a proselyte is like a new-born babe’’ he sensed some support for 
the contrary view. He, too, contends that a Jew is one by birth, and that not 
even apostasy can obscure his Jewish origin. Yet he perceives the difficulty 
involved in trying to convince representatives of the Church, with whom the 
doctrine of conversion admitted of no discussion, of the validity and justness 
of the Jewish appraisal of personality. He suggests, therefore, a different line 
of reasoning, in which the main points are that while conversion may work a 
radical change in one’s individuality, it cannot divest him of his humanity; 
that marriage involves a purely human relationship as well as a union of souls 
consecrated by religion; and that as a man, therefore, the Jewish apostate 
still owed conjugal obligations to the woman of his choice (Ser. 97, pp. 130- 
131). 
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for the utmost strength and fortitude, they seek to weaken our 
stamina and destroy our will to live as Jews by fostering interests 
and views so perilous to our religious discipline. They forget, 
however, the truth verified by their own historical experience, 
that Israel lived in freedom and independence only when he sub- 
jected his life to the will of God, and that whenever he sought 
to free himself from the ‘yoke of the heavenly kingdom’’ he 
found himself bearing the yoke of slavery imposed on him by 
foreign powers.?” 

Yet Israel need not despair. The love God has for His people 
can never be extinguished. God has not forsaken us; we have 
forsaken our God. We need but return unto Him to have His 
love restored to us.™% Superficially, it would appear as if the 
taunt of the gentiles that we are the rejected of God were indis- 
putably true. For fourteen long centuries we have been wanderers 
on the earth, driven from our ancient ‘glories, exiled from our 
home. But history discounts the importance of arguments based 
on mere duration. An interval of over two-thousand years sep- 
arated the creation of the world from the consecration of Israel 
at Sinai. No, the length of the term of our exile holds no dis- 
couragement for us." We can discern a special providence in the 
fact that it is among Christian and Mohammedan nations that 
we are scattered. For, in whatever distorted a form, our Torah 
has become the property of these nations; at least, they subscribe 
to the essential principles of our faith. We are thus privileged to 
live in an environment in which, though we suffer much sorrow 
and pain, the perpetuation of Judaism is assured.'*s The times 
in which we live challenge our best efforts. We who have accepted 
the ‘‘yoke of His kingdom” must labor incessantly for the ever- 
increasing perfection of our souls. Therein we shall find our 
greatest freedom. We dare not become the slaves of greed and 
pleasure. When we withdraw from life’s luxuries, we shall draw 
closer to God’s presence. Our present task is to cultivate a love 
for the simple life, that we may be free for the study of God’s 
law and the faithful performance of our religious duties. We 
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belong to a people designated as ‘‘a kingdom of priests and a holy 
nation’’; we should live as becomes the subjects of such a king- 
dom." ‘ 


V 


Arama addressed his message to the men of his own generation, 
but the influence of his work and spirit is still with us. It lives 
in every Jewish pulpit in which the preacher’s art is still practised. 
From him preaching in the Synagogue received some of its best- 
known qualities. It was Arama who gave to the Jewish sermon 
its intellectual character. If later preachers strove to make ideas 
the foundation-stones of their homiletical structure, it was 
because Arama was their best teacher. The pnx’ napy taught them 
that scriptural truth, to be plumbed to its utmost depth, required 
much power of concentration, and that religious ideas, to win 
ready assent, called for the steady cultivation of the habit of 
thought. From this work, the most popular preacher’s manual, 
they also learned that the sermon was an organic whole, in which 
some dominating idea controlled its separate parts. Nor were 
they slow to perceive from a careful study of these sermons, that 
preaching was an art in which the exercise of the imagination 
and pictorial power promised to achieve effects of great moral 
value. Truth is cold until warmed by emotion; thought is dull 
and drab until tinged with the vivid colors of the imagination. 
This lesson they could not escape as they pondered over the pages 
of their favorite preacher. But Arama, the preacher’s preacher, 
did more than help vitalize the substance, and broaden the 
technique, of the sermon; by his work he quickened the spirit 
and refined the personality of the Jewish preacher. His reverence, 
his piety, his faith, his spiritual discernment, his passion for right- 
living, his quenchless thirst for God, inspired subsequent syna- 
gogal teachers with a sense of the lofty character of their calling, 
and revealed to them the secret of the pulpit’s power and influ- 
ence. That so many of theold preachers who came under the 
influence of his sermons followed his footsteps and breathed his 
spirit, testifies to the endless triumphs of prophetic consecration. 
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THE ME'IL ZEDAKAH 
(Second Article) 


ABRAHAM CRONBACH, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio 


HIS article is a continuation of the study occupying pages 

503 to 567 in the Hebrew Union College Annual, Vol. XI 
(1936). We had noticed how the Me‘il Zedakah attempts to 
defend the poor against the disparagements of the uncharitable. 
We had traced its rebuttal of the charges that the poor are 
sinful, that they are impostors, that they are work-shy, that 
they are self-seeking. But many additional pretexts for unchari- 
tableness rear their ugly heads. Further arguments which our 
author feels called upon to refute are: 

1. The poor are devoid of decency (Introd.). Allowed to beg 
from door to dour, they grow audacious (1565). They ask and 
ask and never stop asking. Sometimes they become insolent and, 
when their demands are not promptly complied with, their 
cursing exceeds all bounds (1565). Surely the Torah imposes 
upon us no obligations with regard to such hoodlums.* 

2. Insofar as they seek alms of the well-to-do when the real 
helper is God, the poor betray a shocking deficiency of faith 
(928). 

3. The poor are the cause of their own poverty (1565). Their 
blood is on their own head. 

4. Sometimes a poor person, if aided, may go forth and sin 
and in that sin the almsgiver would himself be implicated (1124). 
Since destitution deters from sin, would it not be well to per- 
petuate destitution? 

5. The money, though pledged, should not be paid because 
it might find its way to the unworthy (1321). 


t Asa matter of fact, the outright giving of alms, while often commended 
in the Bible is nowhere commanded. 

This enumeration of the arguments does not appear in the Me‘il Zedakah. 
It is supplied by the author of this article. The Me‘il Zedakah is a trackless 
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6. The receipt of alms might endanger the recipient’s life, 
for is it not written (Prov. 15.27), ‘‘He who hateth gifts shall 
live’ (1602)? 

7. If assistanee is delayed until the ultimate depth of poverty 
has been reached, the recipient will have sunk to that merciful 
level at which alms cease to be humiliating (1600). An extremely 
pitiable condition might even move the Divine compassion to 
bless the sufferer with prosperity (1600). 

8. While alms need not be withheld entirely, they should not 
go to subsidize marriage (1360 answer 10). Such would tend to 
increase the population requiring alms. 

9. A poor person, if loaned money, is unlikely to repay. This 

_would provoke hatred between borrower and lender and the 
command, ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’? would be 
violated (1596). 

10. Baba Mezia 62a teaches that, in case there is not suffi- 
cient food for both, ‘‘thy life taketh precedence over the life of 
another,’”’ while Prov. 11.17 cautions against the troubling of 
one’s own flesh—all of them arguments against giving to the 
poor (842, 1472). Something must be retained for the uncer- 
tainties of the future (841). Think of the sums that taxes absorb 
(1745)! A person spending money on benevolence would be left 
penniless (524, 1472). His losses would be intolerable (487). 
There would be danger of financial breakdown (1549, 1745). 

11. At the other extreme is the person so convinced that 
charity is rewarded with good fortune that, for this very reason, 
he declines to give charity or to induce others to give (1410, 
1411). He shrinks from good fortune whether for himself or 
for others. Wealth exposes one to thieves and despoilers. 

12. The poor are so numerous that any attempt to aid them 
is futile (1565, 1745). Were each indigent to receive only one 
Perutah, there would still be insufficient Perutot to go around 
(1745). Relief should be limited to the blind and the lame (37, 
1565). The others should be required to work and the assisting 
of anyone who is able to work should be punishable by law (1565). 


2 This “argument” is mentioned here although the Me‘il Zedakah does 
not present it with the same scorn that it heaps upon the other “‘arguments.”’ 
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13. Why worry? The poor will not die. Others will help 
them (1124, 1600). As Lev. 25.35 intimates, everyone in the 
Jewish group is the poor person's ‘‘brother’’ (1600). 

14. Since God loves the poor, why not leave their sustenance 
to Him (Introd., 1565)? The eyes of the Lord being upon the 
land “from the beginning of the year to the end thereof” (Deut. 
11.12), what occasion is there for any of us to grow anxious 
about the poor of the land (968)? Does not helping the poor 
insinuate that God’s loving care is inadequate (1627)? What 
blasphemy! 

15. Poverty is the sign of God’s displeasure (1696). Should 
one befriend those whom God condemns? The non-giver is the 
one who really conforms to the Will Divine (1738). 

Such are the arguments which our author deems it necessary 
to controvert. 


THE Poor ABOUND IN VIRTUES 


To the contention that the poor are devoid of decency, the 
answer is that the poor are devoid of iniquity (582). 

The poor are characterised by humility. The eight biblical 
names for “‘poor’’ listed in Lev. r. 34.6 imply the poor person’s 
innocence of the eight forms of haughtiness located in the head, 
namely, in the thoughts, the forehead, the eyes, the ears, the 
nose, the tongue, the palate, the face (1341 end). To those eight 
foci of arrogance, the eight-fold incidence of the word ‘‘what’’ 
in the morning prayer corresponds—‘‘What are we? What is 
our life? What is our goodness?” etc. Indeed, anyone, even a 
wealthy person (1616B) yearning to possess humility must, imi- 
tating King David (474, 736, 921, 932, 937, 945, 1616B),4 assume 
the poor people’s manner (693, 963). And how important is 
humility! Humility surpasses all bringing of sacrifices (914). The 
humble outrank the angels (722). The angels act from necessity 


3 Supra p. 635. 

4 1616B means the second of the paragraphs numbered 1616 in this care- 
lessly numbered volume. See XI, p. 504, note 8. In this article, XI refers 
to volume XI of the Hebrew Union College Annual which contains the prior 
installment of this study. 
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but contrition arises in the heart only from free choice (722). 
For proximity to the Divine, humility is the sine qua non (325 
end, 582, 930, 957, 1252). God is near the broken-hearted (1341). 
His utensils are ‘the broken ones (582). 

How sorely the poor person is tempted, yet how staunchly 
he withstands! His children cry for bread; he prefers death to 
life (1140.6).5 Still, he succumbs to no apostacy. He might 
plausibly berate God for having sent him out of the dependency 
of his pre-existent state into a worse dependency on earth; yet 
he forbears (1140.9). That he abstains from committing suicide 
constitutes one of the many particulars in which he is Divinely 
exalted (1608). To mitigate his sufferings, the poor person might 
feel impelled to blaspheme, steal, lie, and kill.7 He might, con- 
sidering his dire circumstances, even commit those acts with 
impunity.’ Nonetheless, he refrains (1140.17). Though the rich 
may fret over trifles the poor, habituated to distress, bear crush- 
ing afflictions resignedly (1140.24). Verily, such resignation closes 
the mouth of the Devil (906). Reverence is so characteristic of 
the poor that poverty has been the punishment of lack of rever- 
ence (1229); for zrreverence, poverty serves as the corrective. 
Far from despising God, the humble accept in love their Heaven- 
sent tribulations (914). 

The scantiness of the food consumed by the poor emaciates 
the flesh but expands the soul (1140.28, 1253). That is to say, 
poverty exemplifies not the voluntary, extreme or needless asceti- 
cism which is reprehensible but that involuntary asceticism which 
brings God near. The broken heart of the needy is the true 
sacrifice at God’s altar (1140.14). In the seething flames of 
hunger, the poor are literally consumed as an oblation unto the 
Lord (1140.5). 

That which has already been noted regarding the sinlessness 


5 In 1140.6, the decimal means that the paragraph contains a series of 
enumerated points. 1140.6 means paragraph 1140, point 6. 

° This is contrary to 579 (Cf. XI, p. 517) and numerous other passages 
cited in XI, p. 563. 

7 In 1608, the statement occurs that the temptations of wealth are greater 
than those of poverty. 

§ See XI, pp. 561, 562. 
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of the poor? is amplified by these reflections. To the Yezer Hara‘, 
the poor are immune as the rich are not (741). A noted example 
was the poverty-stricken Rab Kahana who, assailed by a hor- 
rible temptation, miraculously escaped (621). Even when under 
no necessity of doing so, the sages lived a life of poverty so that 
their evil inclination might atrophy (615). Humility neutralizes 
the evil inclination (582, 615, 952, 972). Inasmuch as sins come 
essentially from pride (1140.6, 1252), the broken-hearted are 
linked with the good inclination (615, 1356). God helps the 
humble transmute the evil inclination into the good one (915). 
The poor, in a word, are vessels clean of sin (1140.6), because 
poverty purges men of sin (1627). In the lowly, sin is not even 
so much as expected (1339). If the offering on the altar is a 
substitute for the sinner who deserves to be slaughtered and 
burnt, the poor person, being such a holocaust, has expiated 
more than enough (1140.5), just as Israel’s poverty was pre- 
sumed to render expiation by political subjection superfluous 
(524). 

It must further be recalled how constantly the thoughts of 
the poor dwell upon death (1140.31), partly because their priva- 
tions bring them near to death and partly because they crave 
death as a release (1140.6.31). But what is there more effective 
than thoughts of death for routing the evil disposition? One of 
the several reasons why ‘ayin, ‘‘eye,”’ and ‘ani, ‘‘poor’’ consist 
of the same letters is the fact that the poor have ever in mind 
the All-Seeing Eye and the All-Hearing Ear (1407). And this 


prompts them to give sin a wide berth.’° 


9 Ibid. 

10 Material extensively divergent from these encomiums will be presented 
at length in a later installment of this study. Some of this material was used 
in XI, p. 564, note 107. One passage states that poverty causes sin and thus 
creates in man the opposite of the Divine likeness (346). Also Prov. 30.9 is 
quoted to show that poverty and sin are not far removed from one another 
(1341). Poverty drives people to thefts, frauds, and other crimes. Wealth, 
on the other hand, keeps people from antagonizing God (1266). In the case 
of judges, wealth is needed in order to prevent venality (1282.12). The prophet 
especially needs wealth in order that he might have courage; also that he 
might possess mental detachment; and also that he might command the 
means for practicing benevolence (612). 
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Poverty is also associated with devotion to sacred study 
(489). The cultivators of the Torah are likely to be not those 
whose wealth makes them forget the Torah but those who are 
devoid of wealth (482, 953 in Lemberg ed.). Having naught 
else to occupy them, the poor devote to the Torah their entire 
time (1140.10). The poor person’s joy in the Torah decidedly 
exceeds that of the rich person; the mind of the rich is absorbed 
in business (1373). This forms one of the particulars in which 
the Torah resembles rain, the poor rejoicing in rain because it 
assures plenty, the rich disliking rain because it lowers prices 
(1373). Poverty, again, is needed to supply the humility from 
which the cultivation of the Torah is inseparable (482, 952, 961). 
Since the Torah is rooted in affliction, its sustenance depends 
on those who experience affliction (1400). The Torah, that 
spiritual food, can be relished only by those who suffer insuffi- 
ciency of material food (954). The Torah itself is said to have 
petitioned God to make its portion with the lowly (952, 954, 
961). 

The wisdom of the poor is one of their Divinely loved quali- 
ties (1675). Some of the poor belong to the type in whom intel- 
lectual contemplation crowds out the consciousness of bodily 
wants (1464). That is why the word hesed contains the initials 
of ‘‘wisdom sustaineth the needy,” hokmah somek(et) dallim.” 

Whatever the mizwot practiced by the poor, the attachment to 
the Divine manifested thereby is extraordinary (1140.13). Meri- 
torious deeds rendered amid hardships mean more than those 
identical deeds performed in ease. A poor man’s humble offering 
of herbs represented far more exertion and sacrifice than a rich 
man’s offerings of an ox (528). This applies notably to the 
benevolences of the poor toward one another (21, 1536, 1619, 
1635, 1728, 1360 answers 2, 3, 4). From the list of philanthro- 


1 This is contradicted in 564. See XI, p. 520. 

% Other passages assert as categorically that, through poverty the culti- 
vation of the Torah suffers interference (524, 1690). See also XI, p. 562. If 
sermons are recommended to induce the poor to use some of their copious 
leisure for study, this hardly comports with the picture of a spontaneous 
craving for study among them. The reference, farther down, to those who 
study in spite of poverty is also out of line with this supposition. 
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pists in the Yalkut to Wayera’,8 the name of Job is omitted 
because the list includes only those who did not wait with their 
benevolence until they became affluent (1360 answers 2, 3, 4). 
The difficult expression in Nah. 1.2a, refers to the poor who not 
only receive alms but also give alms (1619), while one of the 
fourteen particulars in which the poor are divinely exalted lies 
in their sympathy with those whose plight is similar (1608).13* 
Sometimes a needy person accepts alms which he passes on to 
others (21). The poor who share their pittance with other poor 
are among those (Prov. 22.9) who, having ‘‘a bountiful eye, 
shall be blessed’’ (1635). More than the rich man’s largess 
bestowed nonchalantly is the poor man’s farthing yielded with 
self-laceration (1536). 

A poor person, bringing a sacrifice to the altar, offers not 
only the object sacrificed but his own flesh and blood in addi- 
tion (1728); he has to forego food in order to afford the sacrifice. 
Similarly, a poor person who presents a farthing to another poor 
person surrenders not only the farthing but, in addition, a part 
of his own body. 

Especial commendation is due a poor person who returns a 
find (607, 759). Such an act, plainly more meritorious in the 
poor than in the wealthy, is honored by Divine proclamation 
(607). 

Then, there are those who, despite hardships, pursue the 
study of sacred lore (542, 944, 955, 1307, 1690), not waiting 
until they amass wealth (1307). While devotion to the Torah 
is enjoined in Deut. 32.1, upon rich and poor alike, special credit 
guerdons that of the needy (1690). They who study, despite 
hardship, will be filled with the brightness of the Shekinah (542). 
Some necessitous people crave wealth only that they might study 
with less interruption (1307). 

One may truthfuily say that the poor are more loyal to 
Judaism than the wealthy (325). Sometimes, a poor person, in 
order to own ritual phylacteries and fringes, goes without eating 


3 Valkut Sim‘oni, Warsaw 1876, p. 48 at note 78 contains this passage. 
ta The contrary observation appears in 974 and 1752. See XI, p. 564, 
footnote 107. 
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(1313). A special shrine exists on high for such holy ones." Impe- 
cuniousness, moreover, which hinders the performance of certain 
commands prolongs and intensifies the pondering on those 
commands (1140.4); and, with ponderings of that type, God 
rates the thought as the deed. How properly have the poor been 
likened to the moon, the basis of the Jewish calendar, while the 
rich have been compared with the sun, the basis of the gentile 
calendar (325)! It was characteristic of a poor man to decline 
to eat at the table of one who neglected the prescribed hand- 
washing (1278). The Rabbis did well to reward that poor man 
with a gift of four hundred Zuzim. 

Finally, it is to be considered that one who enables others 
to acquire merits becomes himself vested with those merits. The 
poor, offering opportunity for alms, are graced with all the deserts 
which the wealthy acquire by distributing alms (1140.1). 


HUMAN AND DIVINE INDEBTEDNESS TO THE POOR 


Then there are the benefits, both natural and supernatural, 
which the poor confer upon society. It is they who perform the 
world’s hard work—plowing, sowing, reaping (1140.19). Thus 
it is they who render the world habitable. If all men were wealthy, 
who would plant, harvest, thresh and build (1598)? The rich 
are too fastidious for such tasks. If the world, lacking poor 
people, depended on the rich for its heavy toil, the world would 
disintegrate. The poor are, to human society, what hands and 
feet are to the rest of the body. If all portions of the body were 
to fulfil the functions of the head and none the functions of 
hands and feet, the body would expire. Thus it happens that, 
in the synagogue, discourses for the uplift of the poor must be 
delivered on Sabbaths and Holy Days because, at other times, 
the poor are not in the synagogue but at work (1526). One 
of the several thoughts to be derived from an alteration of 
Prov. 22.28 from gebul ‘olam to gebul ‘olim is that the poor, in 


™4 Another reference to a shrine of the needy appears in paragraph 1122. 
See infra p. 657. 

** This does not comport with supra p. 640 that the poor have nothing 
but the Torah to occupy their time and attention. 
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performing their dangerous tasks, ascend, as ‘olim ladders, scaf- 
folds, and trees (1515). 

But there are many other services for which the wealthy are 
obligated to the necessitous. Think of the advantages which the 
poor confer upon the rich merely by furnishing the opportunity 
for almsgiving (1140.1).% One of these advantages, as we saw, 
is the preservation of the world.*? The preservation of the world 
which the poor thus promote is of benefit to the wealthy 
alone (1605). For the poor, it were better if there were no world 
—so wretched is their life (1605).*® But this is, by no means, all. 
The poor also serve the rich as a warning of the poverty which 
will overtake those whose speech is arrogant and whose conduct 
is blameworthy (1140.11, 1356). Observing the poor, one says: 
“T shall avoid sinful indulgences, lest a turn of fortune’s wheel 
make me also poor. It is nothing but the Divine mercy that 
allows me to be other than poor. I must avoid sin, lest I provoke 
God” (1356). Also of inestimable benefit to the wealthy is the 
rain for which the prayers of the poor are so markedly effica- 
cious (510). And this says nothing of the rain which, thanks to 
the fact that there are recipients of charity, descends as one of 
the numerous rewards of charity (411, 1674).*9 

The prayers of the poor in behalf of their benefactors are 
invariably heard on high (219, 1468). God heeds the prayers of 
the generous giver himself (1468). Still the supplication of the 
poor is not superfluous. It is an antidote against Satan. 

A striking instance of a benefit for which a wealthy person 
was indebted to a poor person developed once at the altar (528). 
The ox of a rich man ate the herbs of a poor man and, as a conse- 
quence, disgorged a needle which would have rendered the ox 
unfit. Somewhat akin was the case of a wealthy man who, igno- 
rant of the law, brought two doves as a sin offering (1331); he 
should have brought an ox (1331).?? That niggard offering was 


16 See XI, pp. 525-549, 

17 See XI, p. 523. 18 See XI, pp. 519, 520. 

19 Elsewhere we are apprised that the rich dislike rain (1373). Supra p. 640. 
On rain as the reward for almsgiving, XI, p. 528. 

20 ‘‘C)x’’ (tura) is the word used in the passage quoted here from the Zohar. 
In Lev. 4.3, a bullock (par, not Sor) is mentioned as the sin-offering of the 
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rejected by the priest; whereupon the wealthy man, convicted 
of ignorance, proceeded to study and became a scholar. He learnt 
that doves (Lev. 5.7) are the sin offering only of the poverty- 
stricken. In accordance with this, that man of means—seconded 
by the Zohar and by our own author—credited the poor with 
furnishing the incentive which led him to the Torah. The inci- 
dent further illustrated the power of alms to enhance mental 
acuity," the well-to-do individual having enjoyed that result of 
the alms which he distributed in the course of his schooling. He 
thus found himself additionally under obligation to those who 
needed alms. 

Then there are the gains which accrue to one who associates 
with the sick, the afflicted and the pious; and pious people are 
usually poor people (1489). In other kinds of people, religious 
faith is likely to be defective. But the light of the Shekinah 
falls on him who associates with the pious poor. His soul becomes 
roused to cling to God; just as Abraham, consorting with the 
angels, acquired the perfection of the angels (1489). 

Again, the poor are valuable as a test for distinguishing the 
seed of Abraham from that of the Sitra ’Ahera and those who 
serve God from those who do not, the degree of one’s charitable- 
ness being the infallible guage (1140.20). 

The poor, furthermore, bless mankind by facilitating the 
manifestation of Divine Providence (1252). The impoverishment 
of the wealthy may demonstrate God’s power (1140.12). But a 
more striking evidence of that power is the enrichment of the 
needy. God exhibits His mercy through the poor just as, by 
forgiving the wicked, He uses the wicked as a device for display- 
ing His patience (745). The poor are also the expedient through 
which God, caring for those in need, can demonstrate His lowli- 
ness (745). Again, just as pride sends the Shekinah soaring out 


high priest. The sin-offering of a normally circumstanced lay person is a goat 
or a sheep (vv. 28, 32). The passage in the Zohar quotes not from Lev. 4 
but from Lev. 14.21 which treats of the sin-offering to be brought by an 
indigent person at the lustration after recovery from zara‘at. In Lev. 14, as 
well as in Lev. 4, the well-to-do person brings a ewe as a sin-offering—not 
an ox. 


2t See XI, pp. 538, 539. 
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of human reach (1140.7, 1252), the humility of the poor entices 
the Shekinah back to earth, while the meekness of the poor 
muzzles the Power Sinister (906). Through the poor, the world 
is shielded from God’s wrath (1140.27). It is well known— 
witness the case of Rabbi Judah Hanasi—that the sick, by 
their sufferings, save the world from mishap (1140.18). But the 
poor are, so to speak, always sick. A world preservative is like- 
wise the study of the Torah to which, we have seen, the poor 
are particularly adapted (1140.10). Such men as Simon bar 
Abba (592) and R. Hanina (548) are famous illustrations of 
how the world depends upon the indigent. The rich are as incom- 
plete without the poor, as a man is incomplete without his wife 
(1314). 

Outstanding are the benefits conferred by the poor upon 
Israel. Israel’s salvation is hastened by the poor (1140.27) be- 
cause the poor supply Israel with the opportunity to practice 
the benevolence which saves (1608.9). The Temple itself stood 
by reason of the poor dwelling in its shadow (572). Inasmuch 
as the poor shed tears readily, their prayers are attended by 
copious weeping and such praying is supremely efficacious 
(1140.15). This includes the prayers in Israel’s behalf (1140.15). 
Those tear-drenched prayers will deliver Israel from all of his 
troubles (911). 

God Himself derives benefits from the poor. Those afore- 
mentioned manifestations of His providence and His tenderness 
are boons to Him as well as to man (745, 1140.12). Aptly are the 
poor called the Shekinah’s chariot; the kal, in Isa. 19.1, on 
which the Lord rideth, being identical with ‘anz by gimatria 
(745). Just as the wicked serve God in the sense of enabling 
Him to manifest His forgiveness, so do the poor, as we have 
noticed, serve Him by functioning as the channels through 
which He displays His lowliness and His care (745). God is 
enabled, through the poor, to reveal the synthesis of exalted- 
ness and lowliness possible for Him though impossible for men 
(1140.13). The poor are His utensils (582, 1330), and His vessels 
(1356, 1365). By them, is the Shekinah gladdened (1356). They 
are God’s sanctuary, the Shekinah’s lowly abode (1433). This 
is one of the reasons why Lev. 23.22, which mentions the poor, 
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stands between the two lists of sacred days (1433). The poor 
are also God’s troops (1501) and God’s emissaries (1699). They 
occupy, cabalistically speaking, the position of “best man”’ 
(SoSbin), between the supermundane personages, Malkui and 
Matronita (1537). The Shekinah’s return from exile depends 
upon the poverty-stricken (1675).” 

So much by way of rejoinder to the argument that the poor 
are worthless. 


THIRTEEN MORE DISPARAGEMENTS REBUTTED 


A. We now take up the second argument, namely, that the poor 
are deficient in faith. To the charge that the asking of alms by 
the poor betrays such defect, the reply is that an abiding faith 
in God is one of their striking characteristics (1489). The life 
of the poor person is oriented toward the Eternal (1341). Need 
turns the eyes heavenward (582, 609), just as, in the wilder- 
ness, Israel’s eyes were daily drawn heavenward by the manna 
(1140.3). That very characteristic of the poor person’s eye is 
one of the truths intimated by the fact that the letters of ‘azz, 
‘“‘poor,”’ and of ‘ayin, “‘eye,’’ are identical (1140.31). The yearn- 
ing for God, so rare among the privileged, is so pronounced 
among the poverty-stricken that, for this very reason, the poor 
are called God’s people (1157). While the rich trusts in money 
when trouble comes, the poor trusts in the Everlasting (1140.25). 
For every insignificant gift, the poor thanks God as though 
obtaining it were a miracle (671). The initials of the Hebrew 
words in Ps. 145.4a for ‘‘One generation shall praise Thy works 
to another” are actually the letters of the word dallim, ‘‘the 
needy” (1341). When one is poor, one’s deeds win no applause 
or acclaim. Hence it is only in the name of Heaven that those 
deeds are performed (1341). 


32 Apparently in the sense that the repatriation of the Shekinah awaits 
the benevolence for which the poor furnish the opportunity. 

23 Somewhat out of line with this is the thought that one of the numerous 
ideas obtainable by altering Prov. 22.28 to read not gebul ‘olam but gebul ‘olim 
is that the poor are ‘olim, ‘‘ascending,”’ in the sense of trusting that, some day 
they will rise to a better economic status (1515). There are also the poor who 
desire wealth—albeit for very worthy reasons (1307, 1695). 
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B. The argument (number three) that the poor are the cause 
of their own poverty is only one of a series of chicaneries which 
usually begins with the one quoted above*4 as number twelve. 
If the listener is impressed with number twelve, the next step 
is to offer number one and then to propound number fourteen. 
Then, if the listener can stand it any longer, he hears the sophis- 
try which we are now considering to wit: that the poor are the 
source of their own misery (1565). 

We have already shown that poverty and wealth depend on 
the stars or on Divine predetermination.*5 The wily insinuations 
to the contrary betray in their proponents a hybrid descent from 
Lilith and from the snake which poisoned Eve (1565). Their 
saccharine babblings resemble those of their serpentine ancestor 
(1565). Listeners infected with their virus come presently to 
think that declining to help the poor is entirely proper. For one’s 

“temporal good now and one’s eternal good hereafter one should 
rebuke such insolence severely. 

C. The fourth argument runs that poverty is something 
desirable because it prevents sin. The philanthropist who relieves 
poverty would be the cause of sin and would have to stand 
accountable. 

To this, we reply that no guilt attaches to any act performed 
with righteous intent (1124). Guilt rests only on the wrong-doer 
himself. How the poor person may deport himself eventually is, 
after all, a matter of doubt.” In the ancient cities of refuge 
(Deut. 19.5), asylum was granted the refugee even when his 
innocence was uncertain. Similarly, one who aids a needy person 
is immune to guilt, even though the future probity of that 
person might be dubious (1124). 

D. The fifth argument is concocted by those who, having 
pledged a gift, decline to pay their pledges, claiming that some 
unworthy person might get the money (1321). 

All that can be said about one who talks and acts thus is 


24 Supra p. 636. It must be stressed that these numberings are not 
furnished by the Me‘il Zedakah but are devised by the writer of this article. 
See note 1, supra. 

2s See XI, pp. 565, 566. 

26 See XI, p. 563. 
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that he is an unmitigated rascal. His sparsity of mizgwot have 
brought him to this state of mind (1321). His few mizwoi are, 
by a Divine curse, so vitiated that they are utterly inadequate 
to counterbalance his ‘aberot (1321). One of the synonyms for 
poor,?? the word dak, contains the initials of the phrase, dober 
kezabim referring to the calumnies against the poor with which 
wealthy egoists excuse their sordidness (1665). 

E. To the sixth argument—that the recipient of alms, failing 
to be one ‘“‘who hateth gifts’? (Prov. 15.27) ,undergoes peril of 
death—the reply is that such peril does not exist when the 
giver reaps some advantage (1602). In benevolence, the giver 
most decidedly enjoys an advantage. His gift secures for him 
God’s benediction. 

F. In reply to the seventh argument, claiming that it is to 
the interest of the poor person if one delays help until the utmost 
depths of poverty are touched, we cite Lev. 25.35, “If his hand * 
fail with thee’’ (1600). ‘‘Hand”’ is in the singular. One is not 
to delay until both hands fail. A tottering person must be kept 
from stumbling and sinking in the mire. Once he sinks, the 
cleanness which he possessed before the mishap may get beyond 
restoration. The person who waits until his unfortunate fellow 
has reached the depths will, by that time, have so habituated 
himself to uncharitableness as to be incapable of anything except 
uncharitableness. The entire argument is a device of the evil 
inclination to defer action until either the possible recipient or 
the possible giver will have died, without the mizwah’s ever 
having been performed (1600). 

G. To those who advance argument eight, that the poor 
should not be assisted to marry because the result will be addi- 
tional poor, the counterargument comes from the Yalkut to 
Wayera’, ‘‘Whoso doth not act to sustain human life and doth 
not sustain human life causeth his own death—witness the case © 
of Nabal in 1 Sam. 25.10, 38.’’?8 The two-fold occurrence of 
the word “‘sustain’”’ shows that sustaining is meant in a racial 
sense as well as in an individual sense (1360, question and 
answer 10). 


27 Eight are listed in Lev. r. 34, 6 and seven in the Sefer Hahayyim. 
28 The passage is in the Yalkut Sime‘oni, Warsaw 1876. See supra note 13. 
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H. Argument nine which fears that, as a result of unpaid 
loans, the love of neighbor commanded in Lev. 19.18 may be 
marred obtains its refutation in Ex. 22.24 which speaks of lend- 
ing silver (1596). One need not lend gold and become chagrined 
if the debt remains unpaid. Or one can view the grant as a pure 
gratuity with all of the Divinely bestowed benefits to one’s self 
which such an act procures (1596).?9 

I. Nothing but stinginess ails the proponents of argument 
ten, that benevolence invites bankruptcy (1472, 1745). The 
wealthy devisers of this sophistry have enough money for every 
kind of vanity (1745). A man who eagerly enables his wife to 
stage parties for her prattling lady friends and who, to please 
his wife, even endures their chatter will grumble against giving 
or having his wife give a penny to the necessitous (1661). Such 
a man averts his eyes from the fact that there is a Divine replen- 
ishment?° and that, by reason of charity, one’s possessions are 
not at all diminished—like the cistern (113) which retains its 
level no matter how much the water removed (1472). Bleeding 
at the nose is relieved by means of an arm lancing which draws 
the blood back to the center of the body (1472).3* To this type 
of heart action, the words in Psalm 112.7 refer, ‘‘His heart is 
steadfast trusting in the Lord’”’ (1472). The fact that damim 
signifies ‘“‘blood”’ as well as ‘‘money”’ indicates that the bestowal 
of charity will heal the conditions which necessitate the deplet- 
ing outlays. The righteous person trusts in the Lord in that he 
trusts that the Lord will reimburse (1472). 

Psalm 112.10 disposes of the one who imagines that the 
liberal giver is plunging toward insolvency (1549). It is the evil 
inclination who whispers: ‘‘The expenditures will prove stag- 
gering!’’ (487). The Devil inspires the phantasy that the alms- 
giver will presently be without food for himself or his family (841). 

Would not one spend all of one’s money to be delivered from 
a penalty imposed by man (841)? Why then hesitate about the 
charity which delivers from the fire of hell ?33 


29 See XI, pp. 520, 547. 

30 See XI, p. 529. 

3t A similar metaphor in 368 quoted in XI, p. 540. 
32 See XI, p. 529 ff. 33 See XI, p. 541 
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That argument about the uncertain future would contain 
some plausibility if acquisition depended on one’s own strength 
which waxes today and wanes tomorrow (841). But acquisition 
does not rest on one’s own prowess. It is entirely a matter of 
Divine dispensation. For example, Hezekiah, the virtuous, needed 
small outlays for food while the wicked Pekah, beset by a 
gargantuan appetite, needed huge outlays (487). One’s very 
solicitude about the future should render one that much the 
readier to help someone whose privation is not of the future 
but already of today (841). Since that person might die of 
hunger, failure to help him is homicide.*4 

Again, if there is no dependability in wealth, one might as 
well devote it to charity as part with it by evil chance (1626). 

Finally, the one who cites heavy taxes as a reason for not 
giving merely betrays his infidelity to the teaching in Git. 7a%s 
that, as one’s material fortunes decline, one should not reduce 
one’s contributions but should augment them (524). A bad 
person’s small loss looks large and that makes him diminish his 
charitable gifts, while a righteous person sees, in financial loss, 
a sin purge for which he praises God (1449). For the rich who 
decline to assist the poor, there is no expiation (1472). 

J. To argument eleven, that charity is to be avoided in order 
that the remunerative wealth with its perils might be avoided, 
the reply is afforded by the words of Abot 5.16, ‘‘He who will 
not give and does not wish others to give is a wicked man’”’ 
(1411). Notwithstanding his apprehensions about wealth, he is 
a rascal. The fact is that, from the doing of benevolence, no 
injury results either directly or indirectly. Benevolence is a 
preventive of every untoward vicissitude (411). 


At this point, it may be well to pause and notice the doctrine 
of the self-prophylaxis of charity as distinguished from that of 
the rewards of charity. The thought is that, aside from any 
Divine payment for the deed, there exists a Divine protection 
against the perils incidental to the deed (1316, 1555). The doc- 
trine of replenishment—yaSlim hesrono—as distinguished from 


34 See XI, p. 551. 
35 See XI, p. 529. 
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that of a remunerative augmentation of one’s wealth, belongs 
here (230).3° For example, Cant. 7.3 is allowed to convey that, 
just as the moon ultimately becomes filled out, so will whatever 
diminution of property the philanthropist suffers be Divinely 
indemnified (1618). Of like tenor is the simile of the cistern 
which retains its level no matter how much the water with- 
drawn (1472).37 

But the doctrine of replenishment is not the only form which 
this teaching assumes. Thus, the priest who, at the altar, granted 
the poor sacrificiant precedence over King Agrippa suffered no 
punishment for his violation of the rules (527).3§ Some sages, 
on a mission of benevolence after nightfall, being accosted by 
demons were able, by quoting Prov. 21.14a, to outargue the 
demons and to rout them (175).39 Abba Tahna, who, in Eccl. 
r. 4°, paused to assist a leper might have incurred all of the 
embarrassments incidental to a desecration of the Sabbath 
(1328), but God delayed the sunset that the saint might escape 
that reproach. According to a passage quoted from a Midrash, 
one need not fear contagion when visiting the sick, except in 
times of pestilence (1485A).47 The author of the Me‘ Zedakah 
appends that, even in times of pestilence, the performer of that 


36 On the doctrine of replenishment, XI, p. 529. 

37 This differs from the simile of the well (494) in which the more the 
water yielded, the more the water acquired. See XI, p. 530. 

38 See XI, p. 527. 

39 The story does not exist in precisely that form. In Yer. Sek. V, 4, the 
hero is Hinena b. Pappa. In Yer. Pe’ah VIII, 1, he is Hananiah b. Pappa. 
The encounter, in both passages, is with the demon chief. 

40 Eccl. r. 1X, 4 of the Third Seder. 

4« A painstaking search for the source of this Midrash proved unavailing. 
The text in 1485A gives the source as ‘bid. p. 50” (’"7 ow). The reference 
immediately preceding is to the ‘Amudeha Sibe‘ah (Steinschneider, Catalog. 
Bodi. Col. 799, No. 4594). The reference preceding that is to the Yalkut to 
Proverbs. The reference preceding that is named in paragraph 1475 as the 
Derek Hayyim. A most careful search of these works has failed to disclose 
the passage quoted in 1485A. It may be well to recall here XI, note 8 regard- 
ing unused numbers in the paragraph enumerations. The paragraph just 
before 1485A is 1482. Can it be that the “ibid. p. 50” of 1485A refers to some 
work mentioned in a now missing paragraph 1483 or 1484? The writer of 
this article will welcome any assistance in locating the source of the citation 
with which 1485A opens. 
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meritorious act is immune, provided he does not sit down but 
remains standing. The observation also occurs that one is miracu- 
lously kept from losing flesh when undergoing a fast the savings 
from which are reserved for the needy (1664). Loss of flesh may 
lead to sin and the benevolent are safeguarded against that 
hazard. The presence of a wayfarer in the house tends to impede 
family growth by interfering with cohabitation (1656). But that 
consequence is Divinely averted. In fact, God’s reasons for bless- 
ing a hospitable home by filling it with children are manifold, 
one of the reasons being that those children themselves become 
instruments of Divine protection against such dangers as benevo- 
lence might entail (1656). Children forestall the impropriety of 
their mother’s being alone with the wayfarer before the arrival 
of her husband. If damage befalls furniture or utensils because 
of the stranger’s presence, the woman need not undergo her 
husband’s upbraiding. She has the children whom she can hold 
responsible. As Gen. r. 73.4 says: ‘‘Before a woman gets children, 
her husband blames all household damage on her; after there 
are children, the blame passes to the child.’’ Thus is a woman 
bulwarked, by children Divinely sent, against any wrath which 
household damage incident to the entertainment of. strangers 
may excite in her spouse (1656). It was a miraculous turn of 
events that shielded a woman from her misanthropic husband's 
rage when she concealed the wayfarer from him by putting the 
stranger in the attic (685).” 


One need not, accordingly, be deterred from doing kindness 
by any dread of “‘stumbling”’ (1667). The letters following the 
respective letters of the word hesed ‘‘kindness’”’ form the word 


#® See XI, pp. 523, 561. The Me‘il Zedakah records, however, some lamen- 
table exceptions to the rule. No protective miracle rescued the kind hearted 
Sodomite maiden (241, 1286). See XI, p. 549, note 86 and XI, pp. 551, 560. 
Unprotected likewise was the woman who baked the coin in the dough (635, 
1207). See XI, p. 546, note 85. Her very act of kindness betrayed her into 
the false oath which resulted in the death of her child. Noah, according to 
the Yalkut Re’ubeni (Warsaw 1883, p. 137) was injured while caring for the 
animals in the ark (1316, 1708). Nor are the benevolent spared the ordeal of 
suffering sympathetically the miseries of the poor to whom they minister 
(496). See XI, p. 549. 
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ta‘ah “‘to err.’”’ Only through error does one learn how to perform 
deeds of kindness properly.4 Thus does the Me‘sl Zedakah 
elaborate on the doctrine in Pes. 8b, ‘‘Injury never befalls those 
on meritorious mission bent,” although the Me‘il Zedakah no- 
where quotes that passage. It prefers the abundant use of Eccl. 
8.5, ““‘Whoso keepeth the commandment shall know no evil 
thing’’ (1656).4 

K. The twelfth argument claims that the poor are too numer- 
ous for our resources and that only the blind and the lame 
should be aided, while the able-bodied should be required to 
work. This is another one of those fiendish twistings of logic 
peculiar to the serpent’s brood (1565, 1745). The demand that 
the able-bodied go to work is on a par with that dastardly remark 
excoriated in Lev. r. 34.4, 7, ‘What shanks, what loins, what a 
paunch, what avoirdupois, why not work?” (157, 1693).4 How 
crafty and disingenuous that reference to the blind and the 
lame (37)! The blind and the lame, unable to go forth seeking 
alms, obtain no alms (1565). The vipers who spew that stuff 
have not the remotest intention of helping the blind and the 
lame. That jabber is only an entering wedge for their entire 
train of diabolical chicaneries. 

That one’s possessions do not diminish as a result of chari- 


4 Dr. Jacob Mann, whose assistance the author of this article has found 
indispensable, advises that the text which reads: inbnna >’xx should be 
emended to read: 1nbnna nyu 2’RK. 

44 The principle is the same as that which the Me‘il Zedakah applies to 
a matter falling outside the domain of Zedakah, namely that of scruple about 
cohabitation during the menstrual period (1656). The man who is punctilious 
in the observance of this law will be safeguarded against the disadvantages | 
which he risks by reason of his fidelity. The disadvantage is that of begetting 
females rather than males. The protracted period of abstinence intensifies 
the man’s sex desires. This in turn tends, during sexual intercourse, to hasten 
his orgasm. Now, if the husband’s orgasm occurs before that of the wife, the 
resultant child will be female. The child will be male*only if the woman’s 
orgasm occur first. But God shields the observer of menstrual abstinence 
from this drawback. Despite the man’s sexual intensity, God delays his 
ejaculation so that the wife is the first to pass the climax of the cohabitation, 
thus ensuring that the offspring will be a boy (1656). 

45 See XI, p. 565. 
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table giving is what this claptrap, like so many other arguments 
against benevolence, overlooks (1745). 

And what if one is able to contribute only a small amount? 
In benevolence,’ every little counts (616, 758, 1351, 1710), as 
Baba Mezia 31b apprises us (1332). Even if one’s gift be insuffi- 
cient for the applicant’s wants, it will elicit from others addi- 
tional gifts adequate to meet those wants (1332). That, in fact, 
is one of the significations of the word ‘“‘little’’ alongside of 
Zedakah in Prov. 16.8 (1710). The meaning is that many small 
gifts aggregate into an appreciable total; a combination of small 
sums is a big sum (758). Just as, in the Temple of old, a meal 
offering would, under certain circumstances, be as valuable as 
an ox, so today, a devoutly given small donation can avail as 
a large one (845, 1288). If a person sincerely intends to contribute 
a talent but is able to contribute only a pound (1291), that 
pound, in the hands of the treasurer, has the import of a talent. 
One is rewarded for what one wishes to grant, although the 
amount actually furnished is smaller. Therefore do not say, “I 
would give, if I could give adequately” (1351). A Perutah may 
supply the second Perutah needed for a loaf (1351) and tip the 
scales between life and death (481). Even if one can give nothing © 
but a morsel of bread, one should not withhold that morsel 
(410). A morsel can sustain life and the giving thereof become 
the fulfilment of all three parts of Scripture.4* One who hands a 
tenth of a Perutah to a poor person already holding nine Perutot 
obtains the Divine reward of having conferred all ten of them 
(1568). The ten can purchase the life-saving bread supply.47 
And, inasmuch as a life was snatched from destruction, the 
reward of having given all ten goes to every individual who 
contributed any one of the ten (1568). That is the point to the 
interpretation of Isa. 59.17 in Baba Batra 9b. Zedakah does 
resemble a coat of mail. One link missing enables a deadly spear 
or arrow to gain entrance (1568). Similarly the want of one 
Perutah may open access to starvation. If one lacks gold, silver 
is in place (1595). 


4 See XI, p. 514. 
47 In 1351, the loaf costs only two Perufot. 
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L. Argument thirteen—that, if one does not help the poor, 
others will help—is easily refuted (1124, 1600). Were that notion 
to seize the mind of everyone, nothing would await the poor 
except starvation (1124). The mere possibility of starvation 
imposes the duty of helping just as, in the cities of refuge (Deut. 
19.5), the mere possibility that the refugee was innocent, entitled 
him to asylum. Moreover, Lev. 25.35 says, ‘‘Thou shalt uphold 
him’”’ (1600). Thow shalt do it. Do not leave it to others. 

M. To argument fourteen, which is essentially that of Tin- 
nius Rufus (1492),4° the answer is that God does indeed help 
the poor but that the human helper is God’s agent or deputy 
(1627). While God is obligated, literally, to do good to His 
creatures, human beings are His tools (1714). Of those who - 
quote Deut. 11.12 to justify their uncharitableness, Amos 5.7 
speaks the condemnatory words that they cast Zedakah “‘upon 
the ground” or, rather, upon the land (’areg). That is, by refer- 
ring to the land in Deut. 11.12, they excuse their unwillingness 
to aid the impoverished (968). 


THE Poor ARE Gop’s FAVORITES 


The argument that God hates the poor (argument number fif- 
teen)49 is utterly without basis. To the contrary, God cherishes 
the poor (745, 1370, 1435, 1449, 1697). The word hesed contains 
the initials of the sentence, hannun somek dallim ‘‘The Com- 
passionate One sustaineth the needy” (1464). In one paragraph 
of the Me‘il Zedakah, no fewer than thirty reasons are assembled 
explaining the preciousness of the poor in the sight of the Lord 
(1140). 

The voice of the poor is pleasant unto the Lord (1675). God 
loves the wisdom of the poor, because God appreciates the in- 
trinsic worth of wisdom (1675). God is, by all means, fond of 
the poor for their part in causing people to devote attention to 
the Torah (1331).5° One of the numerous significations derived 
from emending gebul ‘olam in Prov. 22.28 to gebul ‘olim is that 


43 See XI, p. 541 and infra p. 663. 
49 Supra p. 637. 
So Supra p. 640. 
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the poor are ‘olim, exalted in God’s esteem (1515). The poor, 
disdained by the wicked are, in God’s eyes, priests the sons of 
priests (1409). 

Again, one of the many implications of the fact that the 
letters of ‘ani ‘“‘poor’’ are the same as those of ‘ayin “‘eye”’ is 
that the poor are ever under the solicitous eye Divine (1341, 
1407). A synonym for “‘poor”’ is mak, the word which contains 
the initials of the sentence mebazzeh kabod, recording how a poor 
person's relatives feel ashamed of him (1341). But this, in turn 
reminds one of the Midrash that, unlike man who shuns his 
poer relatives, God does not shun the poor (1341).5* A poor 
man’s hand may, in the words of Lev. 25.35, ‘fail’? with his 
kindred but, with God, his hand is high (1597). Through afflic- 
tion, his worth before God is enhanced. Others may despise the 
poor, but the Lord lavishes upon them His Shekinah (1675). 
Especially the object of Divine affection is the class of the poor 
called ‘ani, the most wretched of the biblical eight types (1468).* 
And supremely dear to God are the poor who bear their miseries 
without complaint (934). 

The contrary notion, that poverty evinces God’s dislike of 
the poor is without foundation. How can the poor be objects of 
the Divine displeasure (1522)? Even in Messianic times, when 
all men will know God, some people are still going to be 
necessitous.3 

Poverty, be it remembered, is not something that God 
ordains but something due to the star under which one is born54 
and this, in turn, is determined by the date of the parental act 
of procreation (1696). 

If God does send poverty, His purpose is to make the indi- 
vidual turn from sin or to afford others the opportunity to 
acquire merit by almsgiving (1611). It were also well to say 
that the sufferings of the poor are attributable not to any Divine 


st Ex. r. 31, 12. Tanhumah MiXpatim 9. 

% Infra p. 638, note 132, the lowest stratum is that of the ’ebyon. Also in 
paragraphs 906 and 940. 

83 They will be gentiles, according to 895, 1336, and 1522. According to 
1573, they will be converts to Judaism. 

54 See XI, p. 565. 
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disfavor but rather to God’s inscrutable decree (1522). God does 
not dislike the poor (1611, 1696). He is only as a father chas- 
tising a son (1696). 

Upon the poor, the Shekinah rests (720) because of their 
lowliness (957), while it avoids the high and the mighty (745). 
Indeed, all tribulation brings one nearer the Divine (1399). This 
is illustrated by the case of the sage who, for exposing the vices 
of a reputable person and proclaiming the virtues of a disrepu- 
table one, incurred public disfavor (1399). But his face grew 
brighter with every word he spoke and he ultimately attained 
the Shekinah (1399). While the Shekinah is averse to sojourning 
in a mind that is melancholy, the poor form an exception (106, 
609). Their sad minds do receive the Shekinah. The Shekinah’s 
favorites are the wise, the pious, the afflicted, the sick, the needy 
(1489). 

Inevitably, God is nigh unto the poor (510). He stands along- 
side of them (1365). He is at their right hand (1697). He prefers 
them to the rich (1246). 

The gates and windows of heaven are always open to their 
prayers (693, 736). Before God’s throne, those prayers take 
precedence over all others (1267). Just as there is on high a 
shrine of prophecy and a shrine of reverence, there is also-a 
shrine of the needy (1122). While the other shrines may, on 
occasion, be accessible to someone who is imperfectly qualified, 
it is not thus with the shrine of the poor (1122). Only by the 
pious poor, with their praying shawls and phylacteries, may that 
particular shrine be approached (1122). A certain door of Heaven 
is ajar only to them (1313). 

The crudeness of a poor person’s supplications presents no 
obstacles (949). Prayers are heard, however faltering (346, 542, 
669, 946). God does not insist that the diction of prayers be 
ornate (346, 669). God hears prayers no matter how the language 
is marred by want and trouble (945, 946). A petition is heard 
though uttered with wandering thoughts (946). The mere ex- 
tending of the hand suffices with God, if the suppliant is too 
harried to pray otherwise (946). Especially does God hearken 
unto the prayers of one who, despite hardships, devotes himself 
to the Torah (542). As the worshiper is indifferent to his own 
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comfort, God is indifferent to the niceties of devotional phrase- 
ology (542). God does not reject prayers even when those reciting 
them fail to understand the sense or the correct pronunciation 
of the Hebrew (1667); the respective letters of the word hesed, 
God’s kindness, precede the letters of the verb fa‘ah, the word 
for the worshippers’ errors (1667). Sometimes a poor person’s 
mere cry is heeded, no matter what the intent of the cry (1468). 
This obtains particularly with the ‘ant, the most pitiable of the 
eight biblical types.’5 In fact, to ensure the hearing of one’s 
prayers, one must imitate King David who, eager to have his 
prayers accepted, lived in the manner of the penniless (693, 736). 

In Lev. 14.21, God excuses the poor from costly burnt offer- 
ings (883). Where God exacts an ox from the rich, a sheep © 
suffices for the needy (641). And when a poor person brings a 
sin-offering, a heavenly voice announces the fact (1339); and 
properly so, because the poor man’s sacrifice is dual. It includes 
the immolation of his own flesh and blood (1728). On a certain 
occasion, a poor man’s offering of herbs proved more acceptable 
than a rich man’s ox (528). Inasmuch as the ox ate the herbs, 
the herbs became, to the poor man’s credit, part of the ox. What 
wonder that sometimes the rich desire the poor person’s status 
(1307)! 

God singles out the poor for His acts of deliverance (1565). 
The letters of the word misken, one of the eight biblical syno- 
nyms in Lev. r. 34.6, constitute the initials of the sentence 
mesabbeb sibbot konen nishmato, ‘‘The Cause of causes sustaineth 
his soul’’ (1341). Ignored as they are of men, the needy would 
perish, did not God hold them in His care (904). 

God favors the poor in time of drought and plague (151). 
It is true that, in famines which God inflicts owing to the sins 
of the haughty, some of the poor perish (1330). But the poor 
who succumb die because their time to die has arrived: while 
the other poor, thanks to God’s care, survive. In time of drought, 
woe unto the wealthy (151)! 

Only through God’s special attention, did the poor of Israel 
live through the hardships of the diaspora (962). The letters of 


55 In 906, 940, 1548 and 1643, not the ‘ani but the ’ebyon is at the lowest 
depths. See supra note 52 and infra note 132. 
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the word ’ebyon are the initials of: ’en ba‘al-nes yode'a umakkir 
nisso, which means that incomprehensible to the poor them- 
selves is the miracle of their preservation (1341). Again, when 
Zion is redeemed, the first to be redeemed will be her poor 
(1720). 

Possibly another evidence of the Divine partiality is noted 
when the Me‘cl Zedakah dwells upon the passage in Ta‘anit 8b 
which comments on the graciousness of the sun toward the 
poor, if the sun shines on the Sabbath (672). A time will come 
when the sun will always shine on the Sabbath, thus counter- 
acting the ills to which the poor are exposed by the day’s change 
of regimen (1643). 

Nor are these the only ways in which God shows His favor- 
itism (1246). God will exalt the poor (913, 1608). He will raise 
them from the lowest depths directly to the loftiest heights, as 
He once lifted Joseph (948). One paragraph of the Me‘il Zedakah 
lists fourteen particulars in which the poor are Divinely glorified 
(1608). God will enable the poor to vanquish the wicked (927). 
For the sake of the poor, He suspends His mercy and substi- 
tutes His severity (956). Let the hour arrive for aiding the poor 
and He will bring down the eyes of the haughty (929). Five times 
did David urge’God to arise’* but God consented to do so (Psalm 
12.6) only ‘‘for the oppression of the poor, for the sighing of the 
needy” (524, 1140.16, 1372).57 That God is roused to action by 
the cry of the poor is shown by the fact that the word Zedakah 
contains the initials of the sentence, zga‘akat dalim kayyemet 
haSekinah, ‘‘the cry of the poor maketh the Shekinah stand 
up” (1464). 

God loves the poor even when He declines to grant them the 
wealth they desire that they might cultivate sacred learning the 
more intensively (1675, 1695). He withholds the wealth because 
He foresees that prosperity might lead to sin and to godlessness 


56 Psalms 3.7; 7.6; 44.26; 68.1; 102.13. 

57 In 1372, God is actuated by an ulterior motive. God declines to arise 
for David because the deliverance would, in that event, be attributed to the 
power of human royalty. When God arises for the poor, the Divine interven- 
tion can not fail of recognition. 
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(1675).58 Those who are fettered by want may be, in a sense, 
prisoners but, as Psalm 69.34 says, they are His prisoners (1695). 
They are not the objects of His scorn. 

Naturally, when God would inspire Israel with hope, He 
speaks of them as poor, honoring and cheering them by that 
appellative (961). The mazggah on Passover amounts to our 
praying, ‘Lord, deem us as the poor, Thy beloved” (1356). 

A glorious hereafter (944) and a throne of splendor (957) 
await those who, in this world, endure their hardships with forti- 
tude. David himself donned the garb of poverty in order to 
qualify for seeing God in the hereafter (474). To him who, 
despite privation pursues his sacred studies, the heavenly cur- 
tain will not be closed (542). The devotees of learning who are 
poor here below will abound in wealth on high (482). Where the 
saying in Abot 4.11 fails of realization that ‘‘He who cultivates 
the Torah in poverty will come to cultivate it in opulence,’’ the 
reason is that the true reward is reserved for the Beyond (1609). 
Among the numerous reasons why the letters of ‘anz ‘‘poor’’ and 
of ‘ayin “‘eye’’ are the same is the fact that the poor are destined 
for rewards which no eye hath seen except the eye of God (1409). 
And one of the reasons why, in Lev. 23, verse 22 interrupts the 
list of festival prescriptions is the fact that they who gather 
leket, Sikhah and pe’ah in this world will feast in the world 
supernal (1433). In heaven, where the exalted of earth are 
brought low (1753), the poor are enriched and raised high (1341). 
That is why the poor yearns for death, the very letters of the 
word ‘ani “‘poor’’ containing the initials of ‘ad yezi’at nishmato, 
“for his soul’s going forth’”’ (1341). 

One of the many implications of emending Prov. 22.28, to 
read gebul ‘olim is that the poor are ‘olim, ascending to heaven 
at once, exempt from the intervening torments (1515). Theirs 
will be the reward and the wealth of deliverance from Gehenna 
(524, 917, 930, 932, 953 Lemberg edit., 1341, 1385, 1409).s9 This 
is also among the nine reasons for the position of verse 22 in 
Lev. 23. Chapter 23 deals with holidays (1433). But ‘“‘holidays” 


58 Sometimes it is only lack of means that keeps a person from sinning 
(741, 1124). See XI, p. 564, note 107. 
59 On poverty as the substitute for Gehenna, XI, p. 561. 
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is a designation for ‘‘scholars.”’ Like the scholars, the poor men- 
tioned in verse 22 are exempt from Gehenna. Purified by suffer- 
ing as if they were blind and lame, they are immune to Gehenna 
(1398).°° Through its atoning poverty, Israel is preserved from 
Gehenna (524, 943), even as it is entitled to be spared subjuga- 
tion in matters political (524). 

The merits of the poor are not the Deity’s only reason for 
favoring them. There is the additional reason that the Deity, 
an exile from Palestine, is Himself poor (840, 1143) and lowly 
(1360 answer 8, 745). The Shekinah is poor (693, 1140.15, 1356, 
1446, 1675), expatriated (1143) and possessing naught (1394, 
1583). The Messiah is poor (956, 1595). According to an intricate 
gimatria playing on the word dal, the Deity was poor at least 
before the world was created, whatever may have been His 
munificence since (1446): while, according to Cabalistic specu- 
lation, the Shekinah possesses naught except what is bestowed 
upon it by the Ze‘er ’Anpin (693). Similar indigence is predicated 
of various Cabalistic hypostases such as the Malkut (1312, 1475) 
which, in its poverty, is paradoxically different from Malkut in 
the worldly sense of ‘‘kingdom”’ (1372). There is also the Caba- 
listic Keter hypostasizing the Divine humility (1463).™ 

Again, God loves the poor because the poor are persecuted 
and God sides with the persecuted (1140.29). God also loves the 
poor in order to demonstrate how He differs from human beings 
who avoid the poor person except when they need him (1140.26). 
The mental confusion suffered by the poor is a further reason 
for His Divine intervention (920).” 

Thus it is utterly fallacious to argue that one commits a sin 
when one helps the poor (1522). If one helps, God can not be 
displeased (1696). The very word Hesed contains the initials of 
the phrase, hakam somek dallim, ‘‘the wise sustaineth the needy;” 


60 The contrary thought also occurs, that poverty, with its distractions 
and the missing of Torah study which it occasions, deters from the felicity 
hereafter (1690). 

6t Elsewhere God is represented as wealthy (612, 626). See XI, p. 517, 
note 29. One of the reasons why prophets and priests had to be wealthy was 
that they represented God Who is wealthy. On the poverty of the Shekinah, 
XI, p. 540. 

62 See XI, p. 562. 
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while the word Zedakah is composed of the initials of gofeh dallim 
kados hu’, ‘‘Whoso regardeth the poor is holy’’ (1464). 

It follows that one should repudiate, with utmost vigor, the 
pernicious words of them who oppose the practice of charity 
(1442). 


UNCHARITABLENESS IS VICIOUS 


Although we have considered the causes, the consequences and 
the penalties of uncharitableness, as well as the crooked reason- 
ings of its apostles, we have, by no means, exhausted the list 
of its damnable attributes. Much more remains to be said. As 
charity.amounts to the equivalent of everything that Judaism 
lauds,® uncharitableness is the composite of everything that 
Judaism stigmatizes (511). Uncharitableness is a violation of the 
entire Torah (1348). It comprises robbery, murder, idolatry, 
heresy, atheism and hostility toward God. To be a misanthrope 
is to break all of the Ten Commandments (1632). 

Whoever is indifferent to the poor becomes guilty of the 
thefts, the frauds, and the other crimes to which poverty drives 
the poor (1341). The poor person himself is the victim of robbery 
when one discontinues one’s customary and expected gifts (81, 
391, 1572), such being all that a poor person possesses of which 
he can be robbed (1572). Besides, the rich, as we have already 
noted, are only the stewards (495). Their money is in reality 
the poor people’s money. Hence the peculation of withholding it. 

One can understand why uncharitableness is so frequently 
identified with murder (1330) when one recalls the fatal conse- 
quences of uncharitableness (1451). We need not be at all sur- 
prised that fasting, unattended by alms, is called bloodshed 
(435, 644, 1214) ;°7 or that the elders in Deut. 21.7 use the words 
“our hands have not shed this blood” to convey (according to 
Sot. 46b) that they had not been delinquent in charitableness 


6 See XI, pp. 513-515. 

64 See XI, pp. 551, 552. 

6s See XI, p. 552. 

66 See XI, p. 551. 

67 On ta‘anit and tet ‘ani, XI, pp. 513, 552. 
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toward the victim of the murder under their cognizance (14, 
678). ‘‘Pity the poor, comfort the mourners, visit the sick, bury 
the dead,” say the Azharot (1348). The connection is that, if 
one fails to pity a poor person, he dies and his survivors become 
mourners. Fail to comfort the mourners: they fall ill. Fail to 
visit them in their illness: the result is death—untimely death 
(migzarim)—and thus one causes the death not of an individual 
but of an entire household. That remissness in helping the poor 
is homicide is also one of the many thoughts extracted from a 
comparison between the auspicious two-legged 7 and the sinister 
one-legged p (1451). 

Uncharitableness is likewise idolatry (34, 381, 1129, 1219, 
1220, 1348, 1370, 1492, 1519). It violates the command, in 
Ex. 20.20, against making gods of silver or of gold (381). It 
betrays an attitude identical with that of the idolater Tinnius 
Rufus (1492).°° To ‘‘hide one’s eyes from benevolence’’ (Baba 
Batra 10a) is to imitate not God, the All-Seeing but the idols 
in Psalm 115.5 which ‘‘have eyes but do not see’’ (1370). Another 
point of similarity is stressed by Maimonides when he observes 
that, while Scripture (Ezek. 14.5) is concerned about one’s 
innermost thoughts regarding idolatry, the same solicitude about 
the innermost thoughts (Deut. 15.9) arises regarding benevolence 
(1370). It is also to be noted that when, through generosity, 
one becomes an imitator of God,* one exemplifies that likeness 
between man and God for which the words in Gen. 1.27 are 
bezelem Elohim (1492). When one is derelict as to charity, the 
Elohim drops out and there remains only zelem, an image used 
in idolatrous worship (1492). 

The very fundamentals of Judaism are negated when charity 
is not practiced (1394, 1501, 1540). To decline to render an act 
of kindness either to the rich or to the poor is to controvert an 
essential of the Jewish faith (1322, 1394). Inasmuch as the 
world was built on kindness,7° not to exemplify kindness amounts 
to the hersey of denying creation (1322). Such conduct is also 
a controverting of the truth that God gives to each its food in 


68 See XI, p. 541 and supra p. 655. 
69 See XI, pp. 515, 516. 
70 See XI, p. 523. 
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its season and that He devotes three hours daily to feeding all 
creatures from unicorn to insect (1511).7! Unbelief of this kind 
is notoriously the trait of those who, having food for today, fear 
for tomorrow and hesitate to spend money either for benevolence 
or for proper Sabbath garments or for suitable holiday fare 
(1511). Such conduct further betrays the notion that a person’s 
wealth is of his own acquiring and that God has nothing to do 
with giving it or taking it away (1370). As the phrase in Baba 
Batra 10a, ‘“‘hiding one’s eyes from benevolence,”’ intimates, un- 
charitableness contradicts the teaching that God discerns our 
secret intentions (1370). Even on his deathbed, the confirmed 
misanthrope exposes his addiction to the pagan idea that there 
is nothing after death and that, like a tree which withers, man 
ceases to exist (1382). Otherwise he would, through almsgiving, 
seek to shield himself from doom. If he believes in a hereafter, 
would he be such a fool as to leave his wealth to others while 
he neglects his own soul? What unbelief such a person divulges 
when, though in sound mind, he makes bequests which aim to 
keep his children from quarreling with one another rather than 
to keep their departing souls from collision with the demons 
that fill the air (1382)! 

Failure to aid the poor is also polytheism (1370). It implies 
that the God Who created the poor is not the same as the God 
Who created the well-to-do. Such callousness is also atheism. 
To be sceptical about God’s restoring what one gives?? is to 
be sceptical about God Himself (1304). Since all of our posses- 
sions are vouchsafed us that we might assist our fellow men 
(1394)—above all, our impoverished fellow men (1393)—it fol- 
lows that, for our possessions, we are indebted to our fellow men. 
Refusal to assist is thus an ungrateful ignoring of a debt. It is 
an obliviousness of the good which we have received from human 
beings and hence a step toward a denial of the good which we 
have received from God (1394). But a denial of God’s goodness 
is a denial of God Himself. Thus, not only failure to tithe (577)73 
but all uncharitableness indicates disbelief in God’s existence 
(1289). Not even scholarship effaces the atheism of one who 


7 See XI, p. 516. 
7? See XI, p. 529, also supra p. 649. 73 See XI, p. 516. 
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defaults at gemilut hasadim (651, 1199, 1202, 1360 answer to 
question 1). Such scholarship is godless scholarship (1346). 

That uncharitableness is even an assault upon God may 
justly be asserted. Since ‘‘whoso is gracious unto the poor lendeth 
unto the Lord,’’”4 ungraciousness is a dishonoring of the Lord 
(1370, 1492, 1504). It is an omitting of the honor due the Lord 
(1501). It is an aggression upon the dignity of the Lord because 
it does nothing to allay the murmurings of the pooragainst the 
Lord (1501). It keeps God exposed to attack, blasphemy and 
vilification (1370).75 It is also rebellion against God (1144). 
Whoso thrusts at the poor today will be thrusting at God tomor- 
row (1393). Since the poor are God’s beloved,’* hating the poor 
is hating God; for he who hates the king’s favorites hates the 
king himself (1370). The poor being God’s troops, he who ignores 
the poor withholds supplies, as it were, from the monarch’s 
soldiers, and thus affronts the monarch (1501). To disdain the 
poor is to contemn the Shekinah associated with the poor (1616B). 

We should notice that the numerical aggregate of the first 
four letters of the Hebrew alphabet is ten (1202). The symbol 
for ten is’. The fifth letter of the alphabet is 7. The letters ° 
and 7 form the name of God. Omit any one of the first four 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet and the Divine Name is deleted. 
But when one fails to succor the needy, one omits two of those 
letters, namely 1 and 7 which, according to the clever school 
children in Sab. 104a, signify gemul dallim, ‘‘assist the poor”’ 
(1202). What stronger proof can one ask that through indiffer- 
ence to the poor even by one who cultivates learning, the Divine 
suffers mutilation? One antagonizes God, if one so much as 
harbors a dog which frightens the poor away (1224). 


THE UNCHARITABLE TYPES 


We have already observed what types of people are the chari- 
table ones.?7 We now notice the types of those who are not 
charitable, such as the hard-hearted, the misers, the usurers, 


74 On the quotation from Prov. 19.17, XI, p. 517, note 30. 
7s On the murmurings of the poor, XI, pp. 517, 563. 
% Supra pp. 655-661. 77 See XI, pp. 557-561. 
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the avaricious and the evil-eyed, the unwise and the gentiles. To 
this group belong also the unmanly and the unhuman. 

Among the uncharitable, are the bad-hearted (1219). Badness 
of heart is something pasul like a shriveled etrog.7® That slack- 
ness about leket, Sikhah, and pe‘ah indicates an evil heart, is 
one of the ideas conveyed by the position of Lev. 23.22 between 
the accounts of the two sets of holy seasons (1433). Especially 
is an evil, “uncircumcised” heart betrayed when alms are omitted 
on a fast day (1523). 

Other types of non-givers are the misers and the skinflints 
(375, 382, 383, 384). Compared with these, even the parsimoni- 
ous are munificent (1738). The miser is willing to concede some- 
thing to the poor, but it must be stingy and paltry like that 
which he provides for himself (1738). Solomon prayed that 
money might come not to the miser but to the magnanimous 
(573). The miser has already been mentioned’? as one of those 
who argue in the vein of Tinnius Rufus that God hates the poor 
and that non-giving therefore represents the real compliance 
with the Divine will (1738). 

The miser violates all of the Ten Commandments (1632).*° 
He not only declines to give; he reviles the person who solicits 
his giving (382). When misers get together, their conversation is 
a ridiculing of the generous (384). A sage was once asked to cite 
an example of an incurable wound (374). He replied that an 
incurable wound is a situation in which a large hearted person 
needs aid from a miser, which aid, of course, will never be forth- 
coming (374). 

The usurer also figures in this class, pettily carping when 
asked for some charitable assistance (745). Avarice likewise plays 
its role (1590),*" as well as the evil eye displayed, according to 
Lev. r. 34, 4, 7, when one admonishes a suppliant for relief, 
“what shanks, what loins, what a paunch, what avoirdupois, 
why not work?” (157),® which is plainly a casting of the evil 


78 On the etrog, XI, pp. 530, 532, note 59. 
79 Supra pp. 637, 655, and 663. 

80 Supra p. 662. 

8t See XI, p. 550. 

82 See XI, p. 565. 
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eye upon that poor person’s physical assets. Also among the 
uncharitable are the unwise (1464). 

To be uncharitable is also to be un-Jewish. The uncharitable 
are not of Abraham’s seed (500, 1578, 1632) which is compas- 
sionate and kindly (1523, 1578, 1632, 1658).8 They are not of 
the lineage on which God has placed His name but of the cruel 
gentile lineage. That the Jews are modest, sympathetic and 
kindly is expressed by the very name Yisra‘el, divisible into 
yasar and ’El, “‘being right with God”’ (1658). The uncharitable 
Jews so far resemble gentiles that they ought to be accorded 
the legal status of gentiles (1632). They behave like the mixed 
multitude (Ex. 12.38) from which they are descended (503, 
1565). Even when a Jew fails to give Zedakah actually, he is a 
giver potentially (1601). Gentiles, on the other hand, are like 
iron, one end of which remains cool though the other end glows 
(522). They are unhelpful and unsympathetic toward one an- 
other. Israel is like gold which transmits heat rapidly throughout 
its entire mass (522, 660).84 The Jews are so unified that compas- 
sion with one another is like self-compassion (1578). 

The uncharitable is also womanish (1193, 1198), although 
elsewhere in the Me‘il Zedakah, the beneficence of woman is 
extolled.*s The soul of the uncharitable man must have been 
female in some previous incarnation. Most inappropriate is it 
for such a man to recite the prayer, Selo ‘asanz iSah. 

Uncharitableness is also bestial. Since man was created for 
the purpose of Zedakah, it is the performance of Zedakah that 
makes a man human (1662). Compassion so characterises human 
nature that lack of compassion brands one as an animal (1308). 
In other words, the fact that charity is man’s natural impulse 
renders uncharitableness all the more disgraceful (555).®° A per- 
son is not human unless he puts Zedakah before him constantly 
(1668).87 This is indicated by the fact that the letters ¥'1'n'p.— 
which are the letters respectively following the several letters of 


83 See XI, p. 550. 

84 See XI, p. 554, note 91. 

8s See XI, p. 531, note 58 and p. 560. 

8 See XI, p. 512, note 24 and p. 518, note 33. 
87 See XI, p. 551. 
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the word Zedakah—yield the numerical total of three hundred 
and eleven. But three hundred and eleven is also the gumajria 
of ’is, ‘‘man’’ (1668). This proves that one is really a man only 
when one keeps Zedakah constantly before him, just as the 
letters M’p"1"¥ are constantly before the letters 1’1'7'p. The 
uncharitable are akin to the wild birds and beasts (678, 1123).** 
The miser, grasping for himself what would suffice for many, 
presents the demeanor of a dog (380). The uncharitable, in fact, 
spring from a demoniac ancestry (500, 1140.20). Their sire is 
the Sitra Ahera. They are, as we have stated, the spawn of 
Lilith and the serpent (1565). 

The uncharitable person is, in brief, a villain. This is indi- 
cated by the fact that, if we take the ’ from the word, ‘aSir 
“wealthy,” the result is the letters of raSa‘, the word for “‘rascal”’ 
(1341). That » depicts the poor person, bent like a °: where- 
fore the ‘aSir, the wealthy man who neglects the poor is a scoun- 
drel. Especially does this apply to the rogue who not only 
refuses to give but also deters others from giving (1321) and 
who rages when he sees others donate liberally (1549). Aban- 
doned, contemptible, abominable, despicable, loathesome—those 
five qualities of his correspond to the five vicious angels, ’af, 
mashit, kezef, hemah, mehabbel, which hover near him (1519). 
It would actually appear that the privilege of rendering charity 
is vouchsafed to the righteous only (1467).%9 

No wonder that, in the sacred writings, uncharitableness is 
so roundly condemned. Amos 2.6, reprobating those who ‘‘sell 
. . . the needy for a pair of shoes’ alludes to those who fail to 
provide shoes for people who are without shoes (965); while his 
denunciation of those who cast Zedakah to the ground (Amos 
5.7) pillories those who would rather spend their money pur- 
chasing land (i. e. ground) than use it for the support of scholar- 
ship. Poverty-stricken R. Joshua, visited in his grimy abode 
by Rabban Gamaliel, rebuked his contemporaries for their cal- 
lousness to his and his fellow scholars’ privations (464). The 
rich whom Rabbi Judah, the Prince, honored were the benevo- 


S85 Sees ep woot ooG: 
89 In the Lemberg edition, p. 161d, near bottom. 
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lent rich not the close-fisted ones, such as those Babylonian 
Jews who turned a deaf ear to Sabbetai ben Marinos (503).9° 

Even among those who do give, various types can be dis- 
criminated, such as the four types of Abot V. 16 (229, 707, 
1410, 1411, 1601, 1624). These diversities are further explicated 
by the simile of nuts (1707). Some nuts are opened easily, some 
are cracked by pounding and some are hard to crack. Analo- 
gously, there are Jews who give without being asked, others 
give upon being asked, others decline even if asked. The amounts 
given run parallel. They who give before they are asked give 
adequately. They who give upon being asked give less than 
adequately. Some who decline to give when asked give when 
not asked. In this way they can ‘‘get by’’ with an infinitesimal 
sum (1707). 

A distinction involving no censure is that between the poten- 
tial giver and the actual giver; just as there is a potential and 
an actual frequenter of the school house (1601, 1602). The 
potential doer is he who acts just as soon as insurmountable 
obstacles are removed. 

Then there are those who have been benevolent all their 
lives as well as those who, not always benevolent, repent and 
reform so that, in line with Prov. 19.17, they might cleave unto 
God (1524). The habitually benevolent are the yode‘e zedek of 
Isa. 51.7, while the regenerate ones are the rodefe zedek of Isa. 
51.1. The index of one’s habituation is one’s willingness (1521). 

On the other hand, there are the avaricious whose lust for 
money inhibits their paying even when they pledge (1321, 
1589). Some are so stingy that, when embarrassed into giving, 
they avail themselves of intermediaries (1374).%' They expose, 
in their very manner of giving, their evil hearts and ways. 
Similar is the crusty individual who, approached by a needy 
person in public and ashamed to refuse, puts his hand in his 
purse but is hindered by his evil inclination from drawing it 
forth (1693).9 He has to ask another to take out the coin and 


909 See XI, p. 557. 

xt Yet this is elsewhere (1262) one of the propaedeutics of benevolence 
Infra p. 690. 

92 Thid. 
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present it. Then there are the wealthy tightwads who, with all 
of their synagogal fanfare, donate paltry sums and “get away 
with it’? even on a holiday (1666). There are those who, unable 
to endure the ordeal of giving, content themselves with directing 
the solicitors to‘other persons who are more likely to give (1416). 
There are also such as Abimelech in Gen. 21.22,23, an 
example of one who performs an act of kindness but does it 
without spontaneity (859); such is in Gen. 21.23 the sense of 
the 2 in kehesed (859). An oneiric visit of God (Gen. 20.3) had 
to prod him. Then there is the person—he belongs to the “‘inter- 
mediate rank” of Abot V. 16—who imagines that the money 
which he owns and which he bestows comes from his own efforts 
when, in reality, it emanates from God’s favor (1624). No higher 
is the rank of him who, while by nature a miser, gives merely 
because, before God, he is scared (1624).% Finally, there is the 
person who gives but whose money is ‘‘tainted”’ (1327).% 


MOTIVATION UNEXALTED AND EXALTED 


All of this leaves no doubt that, for the performance of charity, 
the reasons are overwhelming, while not one valid reason exists 
for its neglect. One’s own personal wellbeing is so intimately 
linked with one’s benevolence that one may well regard the day 
which passes without some act of benevolence as one of the 
“evil days’ of Eccl. 12.1 (63). 

But self interest is, by no means, the only motivation worth 
considering. While an endless list of Divine rewards awaits the 
benevolent, charity prompted exclusively or excessively by the 
expectation of those rewards is ignoble. Undue preoccupation 
with rewards can invite untoward consequences. While reim- 
bursement awaits the contributor, there are times when, for 
reasons hidden in the mind of God, reimbursement is delayed 
(1621). The result can be that a person expecting certain advan- 
tages but failing to realize them might renounce mizwot alto- 
gether (1621). 


9 On ulterior motives, infra p. 671. 
94 On “tainted” money, XI, p. 546. 
95 See XI, p. 545, note 84. % Supra p. 651 and XI, p. 529. 
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Accordingly, one should forsake ulterior motives (1292). One 
should imitate not the flesh which receives without giving but 
the heart which gives without receiving (1500) or one should 
emulate the Cabalistic ‘‘Upper Chariot’’ with its inexhaustible 
outpouring (Sefa‘): it receives not but it imparts (1512).97 
Heaven reserves a special reward for such as ignore rewards and 
who, in the uncertainty of recouping themselves, perform the 
migwah for its own sake (1621).98 

If this applies to Divinely conferred advantages, it certainly 
applies to mundane advantages. The motive of self-glorification 
is abominable (1416); display is something to avoid at all hazards 
(1292). They who scheme, by their benevolences, to obtain éclat 
will lose both their wealth and the honor which rests on wealth 
(1416). It has been maintained that the motive of self-glorifica- 
tion in Nicodemos ben Gorion accounts for the destitution which 
befell his daughter (1744).9° There are those who give because 
they shrink from comparing unfavorably with other givers (1292). 
Some give in order to impress the public. Some give in order to 
acquire prestige. Some give because they have been shamed 
into giving (1374). All of these kinds of philanthropy are injurious 
and profitless (1292).t°° Censurable, above all, is the Ashkenazic 
custom of publishing a person’s benevolences during his. mz 


97 It is only in connection with meritorious deeds that one may renounce 
rewards (1529). One is not free to reject rewards in order to choose a line 
of conduct that is reprehensible. One may not say: “‘I shall do evil and forego 
rewards.” “‘I shall omit mizwot and accept Hell.’’ Israel is not free to bargain: 
‘‘We shall dispense with mzzwot as well as with the redemption which is the 
reward of mizwot;’”’ just as a woman is not free to stipulate that her husband 
is exempt from the obligation of ransoming her and that her earnings and 
the income from her dowry shall go not to her husband but to herself. God 
is not, like a human king, eager for occasion to inflict punishment. 

98 Somewhat divergent is the thought based on Baba Batra 10b, that 
one is a full fledged Zaddik even though one says, “‘I give this coin in order 
that my children may live’ or “that I might enjoy the hereafter” (1564). 
One who is already a perfect Zaddik does not lose that rank by speaking 
thus. One who is not already a perfect Zaddik becomes such by the mere 
act of philanthropy. The motive may not be the most exalted. But charity 
is exalted. The poor have been helped. 

99 See XI, p. 556 on paragraphs 27, 28. 

00 However, Johannan ben Zakkai is quoted to the effect that self glorifi- 
cation in charity is not reprehensible to an inordinate degree (1744). 
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Seberek at the Torah reading, when sometimes the entire dona- 
tion of a wealthy giver amounts to a Perutah (1666). What a 
contrast with Abraham who declined so much as thanks, urging 
his guests rather to direct their appreciation to God (1680)! 
The beautiful thing about the gracious lender is that, strictly 
speaking, he does not give at all and is therefore less likely, in 
his benevolences, to resemble the boastful King Nebuchadnezzar 
(Dan. 4.27) (1501). 

Related to this is the imperativeness of secrecy. In Psalm 
106.3a and 3b, the singular of the participle when mentioning 
Zedakah—contrasted with the plural participle when the next 
word is miXpat—embodies the thought (1503). Except the object 
be the setting of a good example, all ostentation jeopardizes the 
Divine reward (1676). Ostentatious giving amounts not to a 
genuine but to a causal giving (1292). One of the many ways in 
which Zedakah resembles a sowing is that, just as the seed must 
be hidden from the birds, so must Zedakah be hidden—for in- 
stance, by such an institution as the liXkat hagazit in Sek. V. 6 
(1467). This lesson is also imparted by the way in which God 
bestowed the manna (1296). The manna descended at the hours 
of dewfall, hours when none was watching. Among the numerous 
reasons why the knowers of Zedakah in Isa. 51.7 are superior to 
the pursuers of Zedakah in Isa. 51.1 is the fact that the pursuers 
hanker after public display (1524). Whoso succors the needy in 
secret sanctifies God’s name in secret and deserves to be called 
by God’s name no less than the one who sanctifies God’s name 
in public (1539). Secret charity is especially effective in warding 
off the angel of death from the members of one’s family (174). 
According to Baba Batra, 9b, whoso performs benevolence in 
secret is greater than Moses, our master (1553). 

For the insistence upon secrecy, the reasons are varied. One 
of them is regard for the poor person’s sensibilities.*°* Another 
is the possibility that the sight of one’s giving might deter others 
from giving; it might lead people to assume that the poor person’s 
needs are already supplied (847). Another reason is one applicable 
to tithes and teruwmah (1682). These are alloted when no one is 


rot Paragraphs 83, 114, 116, 117, 451, 563, 694, 1220, 1503, 1539, 1553, 
1650, 1681. 
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looking. Honesty in these matters therefore evinces a faith in 
Divine compensation. Little faith is required to expect a harvest 
from a literal sowing; abundant faith is needed when the harvest 
is the remote one of Zedakah (1682). Yet another, reason for 
secrecy is the avoidance of despicable motives (1292). ‘‘Before 
the assembly for charitable collection convenes, one should at 
home in solitude within one’s own heart, take counsel with one’s 
Maker, how much one should give. Let one donate purely for 
the sake of the good deed, excluding all ulterior motives. One 
should bring that sum to the assembly and give it to the trea- 
surer. By designating that sum when alone with one’s Maker, 
one avoids the ostentation of pledging in public’’ (1292). In this 
way, one achieves three distinct mizwot, (a), the designating, 
(b) the bringing, (c) the handing over. But the exclusion of 
unworthy motives is the outstanding feature. 

We can thus understand why the righteous are averse to 
having their merits published (1328). An example was Aaron 
ben Shoshan who ordered his agent to provide anonymously for 
many necessitous families (1553). Only the stoppage of those 
allowances at his death disclosed the giver.*” 

The gentiles are frequently cited in the Me‘il Zedakah as 
specimens not only of deficient benevolence’® but also of utili- 


12 One may, however, inscribe one’s name on an object donated to a 
synagogue or a school (1214). Again, one may give openly to induce giving 
by others (1676, 1681). Giving to a woman must not be clandestine lest 
suspicion arise (1681). The woman will, despite the obviousness of her need, 
incur suspicion. She might, in fact, court it deliberately, because of the 
humiliation of admitting that she was the recipient of alms. While a man 
may expose himself to suspicion and then forgive his maligners, he may not 
thus expose another. When giving to a woman, one must close one’s eyes 
(1567). As Ber. 61a states, whoso looks at a woman while trading with her 
will go to Hell, though he be learned and otherwise as virtuous as Moses, 
our Master. Obeying these prohibitions assures one of security both here and 
hereafter. One’s house should stand open to the poor but, when a poor woman 
comes, the man must forbear to engage in extensive conversation with her. 
Therefore, ‘‘says Elijah Cohen, the author,’’ one’s wife shall assist poor 
women, while the man of the house assists poor men. Or, if necessary, the 
money can be carried to a poor woman by one’s maid servant or by one’s 
young son. 

103 Supra p. 667. 
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tarian benevolence. That is why Job, the gentile, was omitted 
from the list of charity exemplars in the Yalkut to Wayera (1360 
answer to question 2).1° As Baba Batra 10b charges, gentile 
philanthropy is self-seeking (1366, 1550). Gentiles perform meri- 
torious acts for the sake of winning praise (1676). Or they design, 
by their philanthropy, to entice the unwary into theft, adultery 
and murder (1628). Not only is gentile Zedakah sinful, sinful 
likewise is gentile /esed (something ordinarily higher and finer 
than Zedakah), the Talmud thus construing hesed le’umim hattat 
in Prov. 14.34b (1628). Zedakah and miSpat characterise Israel 
who performs them in fulfilment of Divine statutes.1°s Israel only 
exhibits the benevolence which is disinterested (1550), compas- 
sionate (1342B, 1578), elevated (1628), kindly, and consecrated 
(1366). This is one of the several implications of Israel’s name, 
the combination of yaar and ’El (1342B). The only prompting 
of charity to be commended is that of the good heart (1488)— 
in biblical parlance, the circumcised heart (1342B). Such is the 
charity denominated ‘abodah, a term otherwise reserved for 
prayer and for sacrifice (1488). 

Charity is to be actuated by the thought that, the poor being 
one of our people, shall not be despicable in our eyes (1596). 
One God created us (1523). We are brethern and should share 
the Father’s gifts. Between children of the same parents, what 
barriers can there be? Again, the mere sight of poverty can be a 
charitable incentive (652). It can spur a person to give a hundred 
manot where otherwise he would give only one. As happened in 
Ber. 28a, when Rabban Gamaliel visited the home of R. Joshua, 
one must see the poor in their homes in order to realize what 
poverty means (1503). That spectacle will cause one’s benevo- 
lence to persist. One of the many implications of yaSar and ’ El, 
the components of Yzsra’el, is that the true Jew pities the poor 


4 On the passage from the Yalkuf, supra note 13. The passage is again 
quoted in 1710. Elsewhere Job is a paragon of benevolence (397, 683, 1713). 
See XI, p. 523 and p. 545, note 84. In 1360, first answers to questions 2, 3, 4, 
the objection to Job is that he delayed with his benevolences until he had 
amassed wealth. Supra p. 641. 

x05 See XI, p. 543 on the superiority of conformity to spontaneity (555, 
1214, 1416). 
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because he imagines how he himself would feel in that situation 
(1342B); like Joseph who went without food in order not to 
lose the awareness of what they suffered who had no food 
(1523). 

Again, be it remembered that the Jews need the Jews. From 
gentiles, the Jews may expect no aid. The eight biblical syno- 
nyms for ‘‘poor’”’ in Lev. r. 34, 6 suggest, among other things, 
the eight days of circumcision (1341). This reminds us that Jews 
depend for assistance upon their own. . The non-Jews are uncir- 
cumcised of heart as well as of flesh. Maimonides cautions in 
Matnot ‘Aniyim X, 2, that Jews need seek no help of the gentiles, 
because these are Israel’s haters and persecutors (1314).1%° A 
woman obtains subsistence from none but her husband. Simi- 
larly the Jewish poor should have to go for subsistence to none 
but their own people (1314). Gentiles will not aid because the 
obligation to aid rests not on them but on us; just as strangers 
will dismiss a woman empty-handed who has a husband to look 
after her support. 

Another prompting to charity can be the thought of the help 
which one receives from others'®*? who have plowed, furrowed, 
sown, harvested and stored that one might have sustenance (580). 

One’s relations to the Supernatural can also be an induce- 
ment. We have pondered the doctrine which imputes poverty 
to the Malkut, one of.the Cabalistic hypostases (1312, 1475).1%8 
The thought that the human poor belong to the same category 
can impel one to succor them. 

Again, as we have learnt,'®? the poor are God’s favorites 
(1202). It follows that one must honor the poor to honor God, 
while one must honor God to affirm God’s existence. There is 
also the motive of enabling God to carry out His intentions 
(1314), God having made the poor and the rich voltage that 
the rich might extend aid. 

To this we must add the consideration that we came 
into the world in order to cease living off of someone else 


106 Contrary is the sentiment in Tos. Git. V (III), Edit. Zuckermandel 
p. 328; Yer. Demai, IV, 3: Yer. Git. V, 9; Yer. ‘Abod. Zar. I, 3. 

107 Compare Matthew 10.8. 

108 Supra p. 661. 109 Supra pp. 655 ff. 
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(1545) .*° We continue thus parasitic when, without reciprocation, 
we accept God’s gifts (1545). It is shameful for us to receive God’s 
bounties without making some return but, as Prov. 19.17 teaches, 
the way to make such return is that of assistance to the poor. 

God, of course, expects us to help the poor, His intimates 
(1529). This, we have often noticed, is the only manner in which 
we can render God any benefit. A man refuses to support or to 
ransom his wife if she declines to turn over to him her earnings. 
Similarly does God await our cooperation while we receive from 
Him support and ransom (1529). Compared with God’s gift to 
us, our gifts to the poor are paltry indeed (580). Since one’s self 
belongs to God and should be surrendered to God, how much 
the more incumbent it is to surrender one’s possessions (228). 

Gratitude to God can also be a factor, just as gratitude for 
the spoil taken from Egypt was Divinely expected to prompt 
generosity toward the manumitted slave (894). 

At the very pinnacle of motivation stand the righteous. ‘‘The 
righteous, and all the more the saintly, perform noble deeds not 
for the sake of reward. They rejoice in the occasion to perform 
such deeds. They yearn that God might deem them worthy of 
the opportunity to fulfill His bidding. The very performance of 
His bidding is the only reward they wish’’ (1328). The mention 
of the navel in Cant. 7.3 expresses the thought that the righteous 
distribute to the poor that which they receive from on High, 
just as the navel of the foetus distributes throughout the foetus 
the nutriment obtained from the mother (1618). David was an 
example of such (1322): likewise Abba Tahna in Eccl. r. 9, 4 
(1328). The very act of giving is, for the generous, enlargement 
and exultation (1291). 


BENEVOLENCE Is A Duty 


From all this it follows that—reward or no reward—one should 
ferret out an opportunity to perform an act of Zedakah, whatso- 
ever one undertakes (1570). This is one of the numerous implica- 


u0 The phrase: (1140.9, 1548) mpxa *dyonoxd bona wedot ind dowdy 
occurs again and again in the Me‘il Zedakah. The extreme frequency of certair 
quotations is to be exhibited in a later installment of this study. 
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tions of holek Zedakot, ‘‘walking in Zedakot’’ of Isa. 33.15. The 
poor are, so to speak, dead.™ Let the rich, functioning as God’s 
partners, help the poor (719) and revive the dead (1541). 

The duty of feeding the poor is implied by a complicated 
gimatria concealed in the words of Psalm 37.3 (1174). Such is 
also the upshoot of the verb-doubling through the infinitive 
absolute in Deut. 15.8 and 10 (1697). These doublings admonish 
that the indigent should receive not merely one’s agricultural 
tithes but a portion of one’s profits, whatever their source.'”? 
One of the many intimations to be gleaned from emending Prov. 
22.28a to gebul ‘olim is that one should not, by defaulting in 
charity, hasten the death of the poor and their consequent ascent 
into the hereafter (1515). While Deut. 15.7 bids ‘‘Thou shalt 
not close thy hand,” it must be considered that one may refrain 
from giving though literally one holds the hand open (1513). 
The sense is that one should open one’s hand and then close it, 
grasping some object which one then bestows upon the necessitous. 

We should supply the poor with clothing and with delicacies 
as a man supplies his wife—as the masculine sun radiates light 
to the feminine moon (1314). Worthy of imitation is the rooster 
which, in the barnyard, shares with the other fowl whatever he 
finds (377). Be it remembered that true sumptuousness consists 
not in luxurious living but in bounteous giving (1670). One 
should cultivate the habit of giving and of giving eagerly (551). 

How important then always to have cash on hand for pur- 
poses of charity as one does for purposes of business (680)! One 
should acquire an occupation, even a lowly one (608), which will 
enable one to perform Zadakah and to practice gemilut hasadim 
(589, 622). Yes, one should, if necessary, sell one’s self into 
slavery as was done by Elijah™3 and by the wife of Joseph, the 
gardener (568).4 While justice is to be rendered with delibera- 
tion, no inhibition should attend helpfulness (369). Though, as 
a rule, we commend thrift;5 in benevolence, prodigality alone 
is right (1137). 


m1 See XI, p. 519. 

12 See XI, p. 506, note 13. 

13 See XI, pp. 538 and p. 561. 114 See XI, p. 531 and p. 561. 
"5 On the thrift of the righteous, XI, p. 561. 
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And one of the many deductions from the fact that ‘ani and 
‘ayin are composed of the same letters is the thought that one 
must love the poor as the apple of one’s eye (1407). The poor 
should not be despised (1596) or disdained (1699). For, who 
knows? They may be Divinely sent beings suddenly appearing, 
like the strangers entertained by Abraham, like the angel Gabriel 
who, in the guise of a newcomer, presented himself to Joseph 
(1699).° Indeed, the ragged, shabby, blotched, and dirty beggar 
is not to be scorned (1537). Shrink not from him. Through him, 
one ascends a lofty eminence. It is like finding, steeped in mud, 
a gem through which one becomes wealthy as a king. Does one, 
for fear of soiling one’s hands, cast away something which brings 
one to riches and celebrity? 

In Lev. 25.35, the phrase, ‘‘live with thee,’’ means feeding 
and clothing the poor that he will feel satisfied to stay where 
he is and not be driven by shame to seek abode elsewhere, among 
people whose clothes also are rags, whose hats are stubble, whose 
food dry bread, whose drink foul water and whose utensils are 
filth vessels, but among whom, for that very reason, one’s poverty 
feels less poignant (1597). 

Inasmuch as tarrying at table for discussions of the Torah 
is conducive to helping the poor,™? a table without such discus- 
sion is vile (1271). This is one of the reasons why gluttony in a 
boy constitutes punishable recalcitrance. 

Moreover, one should not, depriving the poor, bequeath one’s 
wealth to others (844). Let God take care of those others. Con- 
sidering the rapidity with which fortune changes, what assurance 
has one that one will retain one’s wealth long enough to bequeath 
it (1387)? As a weasel drags objects across the ground and knows 
not for whom it drags, so man toils without knowing for whom. 
Sometimes a man leaves his wealth to his wife’s next husband 
(1198).8 Who can claim any assurance that his substance will 
get from threshing floor to house (1387)? 


™ On Elijah in disguise, XI, p. 534 note 61 and p. 538. 

7 See XI, p. 542 on paragraph 538. 

Th See slp so 5G. 

9 On the other hand, the reflection occurs that leaving one’s wealth to 
heirs who will use it worthily is the happy equivalent of taking it along (844). 
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We have already surveyed the reasons why, when it comes 
to benevolence, financial stringency and high taxes do not justify 
curtailment.??° To reduce one’s contributions at such times is 
like chopping off one’s finger which has accidentally poked out 
one’s eye (1443).%: One gets two defects where at first there 
was one. It is the old error of quenching fire with straw and 
thirst with salt water. A person is like a king’s paymaster who 
is entitled to set aside a part of the funds for his own mainte- 
nance. The paymaster commits some wrong and suffers a fifty 
per cent decrease of his allowance. How foolish of him to stop 
paying the troops! By so doing, he incurs the penalty of death. 
God is King. He consigns treasures to the wealthy for trans- 
mission to the poor. Because of some sin, a person’s wealth 
shrinks. To diminish one’s benevolences is only to aggravate the 
trouble. Rather should one increase one’s benevolences.*”? 

Giving is to be done even when giving is hard (1488). In 
Isa. 32.17, ‘‘the work of righteousness’ refers to the wealthy 
with whom giving is an easy matter; but ‘‘the effect (‘abodat) 
of righteousness”’ alludes to those in straightened circumstances 
for whom giving is arduous (1488). We are to be charitable in 
adversity as well as in prosperity (1591). In Psalm 41.2 which 
reads ‘‘Happy is he who considereth the poor; the Lord will 
deliver him in the day of evil,’”’ the phrase, ‘‘in the day of evil,” 
modifies not ‘‘deliver’’ but “‘considereth’’ (910). Despite his wor- 
ries, he considers the needy. That very phrase (Hag. 5a) about 
“lending to the poor in the time of his stringency”’ alludes, as 
we have seen,’ to the lender’s stringency (1732). It cannot 
refer to the borrower’s stringency because, for the poor, all times 
are times of stringency (1488). Analogous is Deut. 15.8, where 
“that which he wanteth’’ means not the recipient’s want but 
the giver’s want (1663). The greatest charity is that which one 
extends when one is financially pressed (1732). 

The truly benevolent person is he who, in order to aid the 


120 See XI, p. 529. 121 This paragraph is erroneously numbered 1446. 

™ Divergent is the idea that, just as the number of judges varies with 
the size of the population, one should give according to one’s means and 
one’s circumstances (1282). See XI, note 51. 

123 See XI, p. 529. 
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poor, endures personal sacrifice. ‘‘He giveth of his bread to the 
poor”’ in Prov. 22.9 signifies the foregoing of adequate food for 
one’s self (1625) and ‘‘He of the bountiful eye” is the one who 
contributes though he possesses only a loaf (1546, 1635). That 
he might command the means for allowing benevolent loans, 
a good man is severe, as regards household expenses, with the 
members of his own family (1588). Psalm 112.5 asserts this 
when it speaks of ‘‘sustaining his cause in judgement.” ‘‘Judge- 
ment’’ means sternness, severity.**4 

There are times when benevolence should be practiced even 
at the risk of one’s life (844). One’s safety ceases to be vital not 
only on one’s death bed but also when no one else is at hand 
financially able to stave off disasters menacing large numbers. 
The frog in the Perek Sirah substantiated its claim that its songs 
surpassed those of King David (1432). Why? Because the frog 
exemplifies self-effacement. The frog feeds its enemy with its 
own body. At least it does not hide itself or attempt to escape. 
The maxim, ‘‘Thy life taketh precedence’ (Baba Mezia 62a), 
refers not to circumstances of an ordinary kind (1635). Its appli- 
cation is limited to the wilderness where other food is unobtain- 
able; just as the phrase, ‘‘He goeth to Gehenna who eateth what 
he getteth from his fellow man,’’ alludes to cases in which that 
fellow man has only enough or less than enough for himself.” 
The maxim is also non-applicable to scholars (1450, 1454). He 
who is not a scholar should die to save a scholar. The average 
layman, in his ignorance of the Torah, commits derelictions that 
render him worthy of hell (1450). By yielding his life, he shortens 
his period of wrong doing. Perishing in behalf of a scholar, he 
absorbs into himself all the merits of that scholar’s learning. He 
enters the hereafter with the deserts of that scholar. The man, 
in the story,”5 who gave away his last morsel to the starving 
wanderer probably acted on this principle (47, 594, 1172, 1454). 
He may have judged from the miracle of the stranger’s survival, 
that the famished stranger was a man of erudition.’° The formula 


74 The contrary idea infra note 127 on paragraph 1247. 

75 See XI, p. 535. 

v6 The underlying supposition is, apparently, that the miracle of survival 
proved the stranger to be a Talmid Hakam. 
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about the precedence of one’s own. life is also adjourned when 
there is an option between granting a free loan to a Jew or a 
loan at interest to a gentile (1434). The former course shall be 
preferred.?77 


27 Considerable divergent teaching also appears. The doctrine of Bab. 
Mez. 62a, ‘‘Thy life taketh precedence,” occurs frequently without qualifica- 
tion (844, 1259, 1434, 1450, 1472, 1500). One is exempt from Zedakah if one 
lacks food enough for one’s self (1252.46, 47). 

The question is raised whether the man who escaped being stung to death 
by an adder, after giving all of his food to a needy wayfarer (47, 1172 and 
XI, p. 535 note 64) had considered the maxim, ‘‘Thy life taketh precedence”’ 
(1454). The Me‘il Zedakah attempts to show that, even in this case, the 
maxim was heeded. Perhaps the man had hoped, despite his companions’ 
warning, that he might nonetheless be helped either by his companions or 
by some casual passers-by, such as R. Hiyyah and R. José, mentioned as eye 
witnesses of the incident (47, 594, 1172). Or perhaps he knew that he was 
doomed and hoped that his act of benevolence might be rewarded with his 
rescue (1454). Or perhaps, he hoped to reach some human settlement before 
it was too late. 

Similarly, on the principle of ‘“‘Thy life taketh precedence,” one gives 
clothes provided one has some clothing left for one’s self (1500). It is true, 
the maxim applies only in the wilderness where fresh supplies are unobtain- 
able (1635). But, if a person is penniless and, at the same time, too proud to 
beg, is not his position essentially that of someone straying in the wilderness? 

Domestic peace is also a factor. A good man may, with philanthropic ends 
in view, be severe toward the members of his family (1588). Still, “If, for 
the sake of ampler allowances to the poor, one reduces the family’s food 
allowance, the home may become a scene of strife’’ (1247). A remark of 
Maimonides to the contrary was possible because Maimonides could avoid 
the quandary, being a man of means. 

There is also the decree of Usha, limiting to one-fifth of one’s possessions, 
the amount which one might give away except by bequest (169). When 
Pe‘ah I, 1 lists the ‘‘magnanimities unmeasured,’’ it specifies kindness—not 
money (1206). The limit of a money gift is laid down in Ket. 50a as one-fifth. 
Mar Ukba, in Ket. 67b, gave more only by way of bequest. Maimonides, in 
his commentary on Pe’ah J, 1, holds that giving more than one-fifth is an 
act of especial saintliness. Maimonides may have meant a gift during one’s 
life-time; still he used the word Jatet, ‘‘giving.’”’ He did not say yebazbez, 
“lavishing,’’ which is the word in the Ketubot passages. Maimonides did not 
mean the lavishing of all or even of one half of one’s possessions (1206). 

A person should not give away so much that he will die of hunger or 
become dependent and need the benevolence of others (844); just as a vowis 
annulled if impoverishment will result from keeping it (522). Deut. 15.4a 
and Isa. 58.7b contain words construable to mean that one must look out 
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To be sure, the benevolent are not and need not be haunted 
by misgivings about the morrow (149, 551). On the benevolent, 
as we have so often reflected, the Lord will shower abundance.’?® 
In this faith, one should grant to the poor one’s last Perutah 
(1682). The story of the man who gave his last morsel to the 
wanderer (47, 594, 1172, 1454) can illustrate how one might 
sooner trust in God than in the maxim, “‘Thine own life taketh 
precedence”’ (1454). 

With reference to the distinction in Isa. 51.1, 7 between the 
“knowers of gedek’’ and the ‘“‘pursuers of gedek,’’ the superior 
ones, that is, the knowers are those who retain benevolence in 
their hearts even when, because of opposition, they may not 
practice benevolence openly (1524).%9 Such people will perform 
Zedakah as soon as the opposition abates (1602). However, one 
should not fear the reproach of men (1524). God created the frog 
which feeds her enemies with her own body*®® in order that man 
might be taught the practice of kindness even at the cost of 
calumny and humiliation (1432). Neither should the dread of 
committing some error in the course of a kind act deter one from 
attempting the act (1667). We have already stated that one’s 
inability to give adequately should not impede one (1351). Every 
little counts.%* A Perutah may complete the two Perutot needed 
to purchase that minimum of bread which will save a person 
from starving. 

There are times when, for the sake of benevolence, one might 
even suspend one’s occupation with the Torah (643). 


or one’s own flesh first—that is, for one’s self first and avoid becoming needy 
(1561). Indeed, the fine phrase in Ber. 17a, ‘‘provided one’s heart be directed 
heavenward,”’ might well apply to someone who, fearing destitution, markedly 
reduces his gratuities (1403). His heart is directed heavenward in the sense 
that he seeks, by curtailing his benevolences, to safeguard himself against the 
poverty which might drive him to blaspheme against Heaven. The righteous 
in fact, are of thrifty habits (659, 1125 and XI, p. 561 and supra note 115). 

128 See XI, p: 529. 

29 Though he might have done so, our author does not cite the case of 
the Sodomite maiden. See XI, p. 551 and p. 560. 

30 Supra p. 680. 

131 Supra p. 654. 
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THE MANNER OF GIVING 


Giving shall be generous. According to Sab. 31a, the first of the 
seven questions to be asked at the Judgement Seat will be: 
Hast thou dealt honestly, i. e. with ’emunah (1467)? But ’emunah 
means Zedakah. The proof is: ’emunah enters into the first of 
_ the questions asked on Judgement Day, while the first tractate 
of the Mishnah is the tractate ‘‘Seéds.’’ Now, Zedakah is con- 
nected with seeds—note the phrase in Hos. 10.12, ‘‘SSow unto 
yourself with Zedakah!’’ This proves that Zedakah and ’emunah 
are the same. 

But ’emunah means abundance, as shown by its use in Isa. 
11.5. Hence, Zedakah is something which is to be accorded freely 
(1467). That giving should be ample and generous is also conveyed 
by the verb-doubling of ‘‘open thy hand” through the infinitive 
absolute in Deut. 15.8 (1302). If the recipient is a person of 
genteel tastes, one should, imitating Mar Ukba in Ket. 67b, 
double the allowance. At least, toward the ’ebyonim, the class 
of the extremely poor, is generosity imperative, as the word 
pizzar in Psalm 112.9 indicates (1548) .%3? 

In the last chapter of Abot de R. Nathan, there is reference 
to the great merit of granting to the poor one half of one’s 
excess (mehezah mimotar) (1701). Another recension reads ‘‘a 
half and over’ (lemehezah ulemotar). According to the first 
recension, if one expects to earn fifty units and then earns one 
hundred, one assigns to the poor, twenty-five units, which is 
one half of the excess fifty. According to the second recension, 
the excess beyond one’s expectation is the entire fifty. Should 
the total earnings amount to a hundred and five units, the gift 
would be fifty-five units. As the juxtaposition of the word “‘little’’ 
and the word Zedakah in Prov. 16.8 shows, whatever one gives 
is little compared with what one ought to give (1710). 

If, putting one’s hand in one’s purse, one brings forth a gold 
coin, that is the coin which should be allotted (1615). The grasp- 
ing of that coin was Divinely pre-ordained. 


32 Supra p. 658, the lowest stratum is that of the ‘ani (1468), and supra 
note 52. 
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The word demai for grain of uncertain tithing contains the 
initial letters of the words in Deut. 15.8 for ‘‘sufficient for his 
need’? (1615); while Cant. 7.3 proffers the thought that every 
poor person should be helped to the extent of his needs, just as 
every mixture receives the water it needs, be it little or be it 
much (1618). A wealthy person should by all means grant suffi- 
cient to meet the applicant’s wants (1214). 

The wise man will multiply deeds of benevolence and of 
kindness in accordance with the blessings he has received (1591). 
When a poor person would bashfully ask one Dinar for his 
household Job, key the full extent of the want, would 
bestow five (1713). He ‘‘increased benevolence’’—to use the 
phrase in Abot II, ess the sense of giving more than the poor 
person asked. It was the very failure of Nicodemus ben Gorion 
to give generously enough that his daughter intimated to be 
the cause of her poverty (1744). That story illustrates how 
surely impoverishment will overtake those rich people whose 
contributions are disgracefully meager (1666). This failure of 
the well-to-do to give adequately is stressed by the two-fold 
use of the word kayyem in that passage from the Yalkut to 
Wayera (1360 answer 10).*33 

One should generously aid even those by whom one has 
been treated unkindly (378). Just as Joseph sustained good and 
evil alike (1591) and as David was benevolent to virtuous and 
to sinful alike (1322), we likewise should be gracious both to the 
unworthy and to the worthy (1591). Who knows which is which? 
There are times when even an act of murder is not wicked— 
witness Moses’ killing of the Egyptian (1322). Inasmuch as 
Moses was the reincarnation of Abel while the Egyptian rein- 
carnated Cain, that slaying was entirely justified.¥4 Let us be 
considerate even of those whose poverty and obscurity are the 
punishment of their stinginess in prior days of plenty (1715). 


133 On the location of the passage, supra note 13. Elsewhere, however, the 
Me‘il Zedakah contrives to extract from Deut. 15.10, the sense that any gift 
is meritorious, no matter how wealthy the giver or how small the amount 
(1332). 

34 See XI, p. 537 on paragraph 872. In paragraph 534, Cain was rein- 
carnated in Saul. 
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Do not spew those people out like some unpalatable article of 
food. They are already being chastised sufficiently. Those who 
practice benevolence when prosperous will, when they lose their 
possessions,™5 accept alms with composure, viewing those alms 
as the return of a loan. On the other hand, those who have, in 
better days, shirked benevolence will expiate sufficiently when, 
they recall what they enjoyed when times were brighter. Why 
afflict them any further? With people of scant merits, God Him- 
self deals graciously (1290).8° An example was Adam who 
performed not a single migwah.57 By no means should we attach 
any disqualification to an able bodied person’s failure to work 
for a living (1693).'3§ Perhaps an evil star fetters him to poverty, 
notwithstanding his efforts at self support. 

And benevolence is to be performed constantly. One’s benevo- 
lence must persist if one’s possessions are to persist (1503); and 
our benevolence will persist if, like Rabban Gamaliel in Ber. 28a, 
visiting R. Joshua, we behold the poor in their homes and per- 
ceive the depths of their wretchedness. When an applicant is 
menaced by starvation, one should continue giving, though one 
has reached the limit prescribed at Usha (1326).%9 The fact that 
one has given already or that one’s wife has given does not 
justify refusal to give again (563). If you have once clothed a 
poor person, inquire whether the clothes supplied are still wear- 
able (1500). Perhaps he needs new clothes (1500). 

That giving is to occur repeatedly is indicated by the fact 
that wenatenu reads the same both forward and backward (1236) 
and that Zedakah has the same numerical value as the atbash of 
Zedakah (83). This is further taught by the verb-doubling in the 
infinitive absolute for the ‘“‘opening’’ of the hand in Deut. 15.8 
(1239), as well as by the similar doubling in Deut. 15.10, of the 


35 How can the benevolent become poor if benevolence is the great 
prophylaxis against becoming poor? See XI, p. 529; also p. 549, note 86. 

136 On kindness to the undeserving, XI, p. 566. 

137 Did he not practice piryah weribyah? 

138 This is one of the several instances in which the passage from Lev. r. 
34, 4 and 7 is quoted: ‘‘What shanks, what loins, what a paunch, what avoir- 
dupois, why not work?” XI p. 565 and supra pp. 653, 666 and infra p. 691. 

139 Supra note 127. 
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verb ‘‘give’”’ (551, 1236), and also by the repetition of the word 
zedek in Deut. 16.20 (902). That a righteous person’s Zedakah 
is Zedekah of the recurrent type is one of the significations of 
the phrase, “His Zedakah standeth forever” in Psalm 112.9 
(1503); while the salient characteristic of a “gift, a loan, a part- 
nership, a job making the needy person independent’’—the 
highest of the Maimonidean eight degrees of benevolence—con- 
sists in its representing not an isolated, unrepeated act but a 
continuing support (1360 answer 9). Otherwise, a person assist- 
ing once, might thereafter let the poor starve. 

God’s own benevolence with the manna teaches that Zedakah 
must be renewed every day and not restricted to casual intervals 
(1296). Just as the Torah begins with kindness and ends with 
kindness (Sot. 14a), so must benevolence not cease at the day’s 
beginning (1290). It should recur, in the course of the day, even 
a hundred times (1591). That number, one hundred, is derived 
by adding the numerical values of the initial mun and the terminal 
nun of the infinitive, maton in Deut. 15.10 (1191, 1215, 1534). 
It is also derived from the unique sacredness of the letter p 
(1534).™° Zedakah is gedah ‘‘provision,”’ plus p a hundred (1215). 

On the same day, one should be ready to give again and 
again, even to the same person (1557). Whoever performs 
charity in the morning does well to repeat it in the evening (172, 
1236, 1302, 1737). One knows not which mizwah will redound 
to one’s greater advantage (172). When the Derek Hayyim says 
that evening time is not Zedakah time, it does not mean that, 
should the poor approach us in the evening, we may refuse aid 
(1479). The passage alludes merely to the dropping of coins 
in the box. In the evening, the contents of the box are not 
apportioned." 

Among the numerous implications of the uniquely sacred 
letter P is not merely the thought that one should give a hundred 


“40 But in paragraph 1451 (supra p. 663), the sinister one-legged p is 
contrasted with the auspicious two-legged 7. 

™41 This paragraph is erroneously numbered 1556. 

™ According to 1257, it is especially meritorious to help the poor at the 
end of the day when the prospects of obtaining alms are dim. God does His 
helping at the end of the day (603 and XI, p. 516). 
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times a day, but also that one should give even after one reaches 
a hundred years of age and one’s face become like that of kof, 
an ape (1534). Zedakah may no longer be needed then as a life 
extender. Nonetheless, one’s benevolences should continue and 
should persist until death (1534). One should resort to Zedakah 
as one resorts to a healing potion. Properly does Ro’ HaSanah 
6a identify Zedakah with “thy mouth” in Deut. 23.24 (509). 
Zedakah is associated with the mouth because it is something 
which is never to ‘‘depart from thy mouth.” 

One’s donations should also be made with promptness (1592). 
As soon as one realizes a profit in a business deal, one should 
allot one’s tithe. 

Similarly important is it to perform one’s benevolences joy- 
ously (1541). An act of charity is not to be a burden or something 
afterward regretted (1292). If performed gladly, a double com- 
pensation crowns the act (1541). Not only is the giving rewarded. 
The thrusting of the hand in the bag to reach the gift is also 
rewarded. We have perceived already how the giver’s satisfac- 
tion shields the recipient from the untoward consequences implied 
in Prov. 15.27 (1602). Charity accorded with a willing heart 
is ‘abodah—that term otherwise reserved for sacrifices and for 
prayer (1488)."™4 

Finally the obligation to give rests on everyone (1207). 
Among the reasons why Lev. 23.22, dealing with pe’ah and 
leket, stands between the two sets of verses treating the sacred 
days is that of imposing the duty of charitableness upon all 
categories of people—male and female, priest, Levite and lay- 
man (1433). All are obligated to honor God by that testimonial 
that God owns everything. Charity may be accepted even from 
an apostate (1214). Since the purpose of charity is to preserve 
the poor person’s life, what difference does it make whether the 
donor be saint or sinner (1561)?'45 That is also the reason why 


43 Supra p. 648. 

44 Supra p. 674. 

™45 On the other hand, it is maintained that the hospitality of the evil 
eyed should be rejected (1630). It should be repudiated even when the study 
of the Torah is at stake. The Torah came through Moses, the kindly eyed. 
Its way is the way of the kindly eye. It will not thrive under the evil eye. 
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a woman’s saying to a man who offers her a loaf, ‘‘Give the loaf 
to the poor!” fails to constitute marriage (1207). Philanthropic 
obligations shall be evaded by no one. Even the recipient of 
charity should practice charity (758, 1536). 

This, of course, does not gainsay that there are certain types 
of benevolence for which some people are not prepared (1503). 
For instance, the Zedakah of rearing children, requires that one 
be married and the writing of books for lending depends upon 
one’s being endowed with a writer’s skill. 

As benevolence should not be reduced in hard times,'47 it 
should not be deferred until the hard times pass (369). Psalm 
41.2 means: Happy is he who, even amid his own difficulties, 
considers the poor and does not put off aiding them until condi- 
tions improve (910). Nor is it short of foolhardy to delay until 
one is beset by trouble. Why wait until the hour of sickness 
(1707)? For the grievously ill, an elaborate procedure is recom- 
mended, involving complicated gimatrias and the shuffling of 
various coins (1466). Some of this money is presented to necessi- 
tous students. But were it not wiser to practice charity while in 
health and to retain one’s health and to avoid the need of these 
involved therapeutics? Charity which is gold when one is safe 
and sound becomes silver if performed under the shadow of 
impending danger and, if postponed until one’s last illness, 
amounts only to brass (1646). The time to open one’s hands in 
benevolence is now (1551). One should not hesitate until, as 
the Midrash to Eccl. 5.4, says, one’s hands lie open in death. 
After one’s demise, there will be no opportunity for benevolence 


Whoso accepts the hospitality of the evil eyed risks a diminution of the good 
allotted to him at the beginning of the year. It is also asserted that whoso 
solicits from a miser is punier than a miser (383). Seeking a gift from a miser 
is like seeking a fish in the desert. 

4 Nonetheless, the solicitor who obtains a gift from one who can not 
afford it (1325) exemplifies the case of one who is righteous but sinneth at 
the same time (Eccl. 7, 20). To press a poor person for a contribution or even 
to accept one from him is robbery (758). Orphans are exempt from contribut- 
ing, except for the purpose of ransoming captives and even then, they are 
solicited only if the community is unable to raise the sum without asking the 
orphans to contribute (1369). 

147 Supra p. 679, 
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(452, 1152.25), except perhaps in the sense that the synagogues 
and schools which one has founded during one’s lifetime will 
continue to function after one’s life is over (1152.34). 

Again, the admonition to pay the tithe as promptly as God 
sends the profit refers not only to agricultural produce but to 
income of all kinds, be it that of seafarers, of cameleers or of 
merchants (1592). Subject to tithes are even the illicit earnings 
of loans on interest (1697). But it is easier to tithe small amounts 
daily than to put off until the end of the year and tithe a heavy 
- accumulation. When the total is large, the evil inclination is 
likely to inveigle one into tampering with one’s allotment (1594). 
A little at a time feels less burdensome. 

It is true, one does not violate the command against delay 
(Ex. 22.28) if one lacks confidence in the treasurer to whom the 
sum has to be paid (1576B). This applies, however, only when’ 
the poor still have some food (1578). It does not apply when 
food is exhausted and procrastination spells death. 

Foolish in the extreme is the holding back of one’s benevo- 
lences until the Messiah arrives (1152.26). In that happy time, 
there will be no poverty (1720) and no need of loans or of any 
kind of benevolence (1152.26). The time for one’s charity is now. 


EDUCATING FOR BENEVOLENCE 


Charity has to be cultivated. Toward this end, we may avail 
ourselves of a number of expedients. One of them is meditation. 
In the calendar proposed in the book, Me’il Semu’el4® for such 
as would cultivate holiness, the day of the week allocated to 
meditation on Zedakah is Thursday (1560). The efficacy of 
Thursday, in this regard, is due to the fact that, on the fifth 
day of creation, the birds and the fish were produced and these 
are creatures which, instead of living by their own efforts, depend 
upon the compassion of God. 

It further promotes one’s charitableness if one reflects that 
what one gives consists not of one’s own money but of God’s 


48 By Samuel David Ottolenghi, Venice 1705. Steinschneider, Catalog. 
Bodl. No. 2473. 
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money (1292). One should also consider that God is the Father 
of all and that children of one Father help one another (1523). 
One should try to bring home to one’s mind the poor people’s 
sufferings (1523). The mere sight of poverty can spur one to 
overcome the evil inclination and to proffer relief (652).%49 Like 
Joseph who forewent food so as not to lose the awareness of what 
those endured who lacked food, one can suffer in the sufferings 
of others (1523). A fast day is preeminently the time for taking 
to heart what hunger means and feeling impelled to dispense 
food, grain and alms (1523). 

Again, one may acquire the attitude of benevolence from 
the relationships within one’s family (1661).%° Even when reluc- 
tant to give to others, one gladly gives to one’s wife (1661). 
One should also ponder the rotation of fortune’s wheel (1523) .15 
Landing in poverty is a possibility for anyone. The very thought 
of acting uncharitably is an evil which one should flee (1211). 

Since willingness as to charity is a matter of habit (551, 
1521), three distinct acts of benevolence are requisite to dispel 
evil-hearted unwillingness (1521).'? The first act is likely to be 
accidental, the second deliberate and the third spontaneous. By 
the third giving, the evil inclination will have lost its vigor 
(1521). The adage about inciting the good over the bad will 
have been complied with. One who aspires to the uninhibited 
practice of philanthropy should therefore give thrice and giving 
will become natural (1619). One should bestow the available 
sum on three different poor persons—Psalm 112 proves it—and 
then giving will get to be a fixed trait. A somewhat kindred 
corrective for the interference of the evil spirit is first to give 
through a friend or a relative (1262). As a next step, one dis- 
penses small amounts personally and then gradually increases 


the amounts. One may also train one’s self by giving a little 
daily (1699). 


49 Supra p. 674, 

5° See XI, p. 539. From kindness to orphans, one learns kindness to 
everyone (846, 909). 

st See XI, p. 520. 

* See XI, p. 543 on the man who rehearsed benevolence by throwing 
bread to the fishes (192). 
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Happy is he who continues giving until giving becomes mat- 
ter of course (1577)*3 and agreeable (551, 902). As intimated by 
the words holek Zedakot in Isa. 33.15, in the way which one elects, 
one comes at length to proceed automatically (1570, 1693).14 

Defying the Tempter, one should therefore vanquish one’s 
penurious tendencies (1661). No amount of importuning by a 
solicitor will achieve this (1521). A person must counteract his 
own selfishness by his own exertions. A Perutah given, with self- 
compulsion, avails more than a sumptuous gift without self- 
compulsion, because he who wrestles with his evil inclination 
subjects himself to distress (1536) and Heaven, seeing his ardor 
for sanctity, responds with its aid (1521). Subduing one’s stingi- 
ness expresses the faith that God will replenish and a defiance 
of Satan who seeks to obstruct philanthropy through his em- 
phasis on losses (1467). In fact, Satan is appointed to do this 
that man might display and develop his powers of resistance 
(1300). An analogy would be the harlot who was hired to tempt 
the prince that the prince’s powers of withstanding her might 
be brought to light. A person who is so close-fisted that he 
declines to grant alms even on a fast day should frequently sub- 
mit to the experience of going hungry and should wear sackcloth 
next to his skin (1523). The study of the Torah also counteracts 
that unholiness, especially when the Evil One whispers that the 
poor are unworthy and that, if aided, they will go forth and 
commit something wicked (185).%5 Blessed is he who, while not 
spontaneously generous and while frugal in his personal expendi- 
tures, nonetheless disciplines himself and succors the indigent, 
in obedience to God’s command (1557).%5° 

Another factor here is one’s associations. If one associates 
with the wicked, stinginess will become a part of one’s nature 
(1693). One absorbs the manner of those reproved in Lev. r. 
34.4, 7, who reply to the applicant for aid: “‘What shanks, what 
loins, what a paunch, what avoirdupois, why not work?” (1693). 
Similarly, the notion that there is no one who needs any alms 


133 Wrongly numbered 1556. 

134 Or rather, perhaps, by superhuman control. 
13s Misnumbered 178. 

36 Misnumbered 1556. 
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will sprout in those who consort too much with the wealthy 
(735). Perhaps this is among the reasons for avoiding skinflints 
and misers (375, 383, 384). Also to be eschewed is the companion- 
ship of those debauchees who are always fabricating excuses for 
declining to assist and who fancy that there exists no such thing 
as want in the world (735). Hobnobbing with such worthies, one 
becomes infected with their venom. In any event, one should 
turn a deaf ear to the lying arguments which seek to prove that 
Zedakah is superfluous and undesirable (1442). 

Corollary to all of this is the merit of inducing charitableness 
in-others. One should endeavor to convert a person from unchari- 
tableness sooner than from any other failing (1269).%7 In this 
connection, the Me‘il Zedakah considers the pros and the cons 
of commenting on benevolent actions with laudation (1555). 
Lauding elicits imitation. It stimulates people to compete with 
one another in enlarging their pledges. As Lev. r. 34.9 and 10 
observes with regard to Reuben and to Boaz, how much greater 
would their generous deeds have been had they anticipated their 
scriptural publicity! Moses was praised in Deut. 34.10-12, 
that Israel might be led to emulate him. The lauded person is 
himself encouraged to continue and to augment his bounties. 
Monobaz and others were publicized for their donations to the - 
Temple. 

It may be objected that praise for a deed in this world dimin- 
ishes the reward in the next (1555). That was why, when plaudits 
were conferred upon him, Phinehas ben Jair lamented. It may 
further be argued that praising a person excites deprecation; 
when they hear a person extolled, faultfinders begin to wag their 
tongues. 

But, to these objections, there are replies (1555). One re- 
joinder is furnished in Pe’ah I. 1, which declares that, even 
when: the dividends on a good deed are collected in the form of 
rewards here on earth, the principal still abides for collection in 
the Beyond. As for the deprecation, let it not be forgotten that, 
against the derogations of the wicked, the righteous are Divinely 
fortressed. One might argue to the contrary that praise tends to 


87 See XI, p. 549. 
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confine the evil tongue’s prevalence. To disparage a person whom 
one has previously commended is not easy.*5® 

And one should boldly denounce the uncharitable (1565). 
Occasions do arise, of course, when flattering the miserly is 
advisable (1738). Calling selfish people generous often terminates 
their tirades against the poor. But, on the whole, the traducers 
of the poor should be rebuked, though they be rich and powerful 
(1565). Against this progeny of the sly and deadly serpent, God, 
the Helper of the poor, will surely come to the rebuker’s aid. 
While Jews may, for a time, heed the perverted logic, they will 
soon alter their opinions and side with those by whom the poor 
are defended. We should bear in mind that not only are the poor 
in the majority but that, in addition, they have the sympathies 
of the middle class and even of some of the wealthy; among the 
wealthy, upright and benevolent people do appear sometimes. 
The antagonists of the poor are distinctly in the minority. Why 
then need one fear that serpent’s brood, those heretics, those 
God-insulters! The diabolical kelippah collapses at the first show 
of opposition. Such miscreance will vanish like smoke. The ex- 


138 The stimulation of benevolence is, however, not the only reason why 
the publishing of the good deed is recommended (1555). Other reasons are: 

a. One result of the good deed will be that the children of the virtuous 
person will all the more readily obtain succor should they, in the future, 
fall into the need for such. 

b. The knowledge of the deed will cause the doer’s name to be used in 
prayer, pleading that the community be spared afflictions. The good 
deed in question makes the total of the community’s virtues outweigh 
the total of its sins. Should the worthy deed go unpraised, the knowledge 
of it will fail to spread. 

c. The public awareness of the deed can result in the mention of the 
deed in prayers for the repose of the doer’s soul. 

d. The knowledge of the deed will promote obedience to the command 
that the merits of the worthy deceased be commemorated by saying with 
Prov. 10.7, ‘‘The memory of the righteous shall be for a blessing.”’ 

e. Praise further demonstrates the high esteem in which such mizwot 
are held by Israel and this deprives the Adversary of the charge that, in 
this respect, Israel is deficient. 

f. It is unfitting that beholders should be unappreciative of a good 
deed. Such unappreciativeness would amount to rank ingratitude; for 
the good deed wins a Divine outpouring upon the entire world. 
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coriator of that ungodly crew will obtain rewards both here and 
hereafter. 

There is also the person who, on his death bed, though men- 
tally sound, devises a will aiming to avert contention among 
his heirs yet neglecting the charity which might avert contention 
between his soul and the powers sinister (1382). Bystanders 
urge the dying man to bequeath something to philanthropy; but 
he remains silent. He ignores the suggestion. One should refuse 
to attend such a man’s funeral. Why honor the corpse of one 
who fails to honor his own soul? 

Just as the evil person deters others from giving,'s® the gen- 
erous person imbues others with his own magnanimity (1738). 
How high he ranks is well stated in Abot V. 16 (229, 707). As 
Baba Batra 9a avers, he who persuades others to contribute 
possesses merits exceeding those of the contributor himself (1325, 
1651); and for him who converts another from uncharitableness, 
a two-fold requital is in store (1269). The effort of urging others 
to give is Divinely rewarded, even if the urging is unsuccessful 
(1436). In the rule allowing a sandal peddler to wear, dangling 
from his belt on the Sabbath, the straps from which his stock 
hangs on week-days, there inheres a symbol of these thoughts 
(1651). 

This is also among the reasons why one should give even 
though one’s gift is inadequate (1332).'° One’s giving will cause 
others to follow suit and thus the needy person’s wants will be 
alleviated. When Rab Bibi, instead of handing each of his dis- 
ciples a piece of fruit at his Sabbath treat, allowed them to help 
themselves, he provided a valuable object lesson in benevolence 
(498). His liberality was calculated to inspire the students with 
a similar liberality. 

Therein also lies the superiority of benevolence in the form 
of a loan (1518). The borrower may, through the loan, be enabled 
to acquire wealth and to become himself a donor. Again, one of 
the reasons for the pe‘ah is that something located in the corner 
of a field is too conspicuous to be overlooked and passers-by, 


89 Supra p. 644, answer to ‘‘argument”’ three; also p. 668. On the converting 
of the uncharitable XI, p. 549. 
60 Supra p. 654. 
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inclined to neglect their pe’ah, are wholesomely influenced (1433). 
Example rouses. Even ostentation does not cancel the Divine 
reward when the purpose of the ostentation is that of generating 
benevolence in others (1676). 

It goes without saying that, along these lines, one should 
accustom the members of one’s family (9). The worthiest bequest 
a man can leave his children is that of the reverence which leads 
to acts of philanthropy and particularly to the subventioning of 
scholarship (1387); while one of the many particulars in which a 
righteous person is a holek Zedakot (Isa. 33.15) is that of habitu- 
ating people to benevolence until benevolence, as it were, walks 
of its own accord. (1570). 

Consonant with this is the high ranking of the charity solicitor 
(27, 29, 65, 1315, 1319, 1325, 1651). Charity solicitors stand 
higher, in some particulars than teachers (1315). It is their 
solicitation that subsidizes the teachers. Solicitors, moreover, 
prevail upon sinners to render the charity that expiates (1315). 
The result is that there is created in the world that preponder- 
ance of righteousness which is the sine qua non of the world’s 
continuance (1315). Justly are the solicitors likened to the super- 
sun in which the upright shall bask. A person doomed to die not 
* only because of some iniquity but also because of ignorance of 
the Torah and Mishnah should read a sacred page or two (1319). 
If unable to do so, let him become an administrator of charity 
and he will be saved. He will be forgiven all that rendered him 
liable to death even before that particular sin was committed.™ 

There is such a thing as begrudging others the merit of 
benevolence and the preserving of their property, by that “‘salt 
of money.’’ From baseness like that, the charity solicitor is 
antipodally removed (707). It might be argued that, in declining 


6t Other reflections pertaining to solicitors do not relate merely to their 
inducing benevolence in others. As the sun receives light from above and 
imparts some of it to the moon, the collectors retain for themselves the light 
of the migwah, after they have imparted to the poor the sums which they 
have collected (1315). Again, it is better to be a solicitor of charity than a 
disburser, because the solicitor can be held in check by the protests of those 
from whom he solicits, while the disburser is never certain whether the appli- 
cant for alms is someone dying of hunger or is only an imposter (1325). 
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to give, one might be actuated by the holy purpose of keeping 
one’s possessions small (1411). One might choose to renounce 
wealth by renouncing the deeds of benevolence that are rewarded 
with wealth; and one might design the same for others. Where- 
fore Abot V. 16 affirms, ‘‘He who will not give and does not 
wish others to give is a wicked man.’’ Any favorable inference 
is out of the question as regards that type of person. 

Of course, merely prevailing upon others to give is not 
enough (1625). Let no one suppose that, inasmuch as Israel is 
one soul,’® a Jew acquires the merits which he persuades another 
Jew to acquire. One must be a giver one’s self. 


(This study is to be continued in a later installment.) 


162 See XI, p. 554, note 91 and supra p. 667. 
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CECIL ROTH, London, England 


Rome (1793) 


HE Italian wars began in 1792, when the Holy Roman 
Emperor declared war against France and the Austrian 
possessions in Lombardy became a seat of hostilities. Sardinia 
entered the conflict, and was stripped of the provinces of Nice 
and Savoy: Tuscany recognised the revolutionary government, 
and accepted a French envoy. The Pope, Pius VI, refused to fol- 
low this example, his action being treated as an intimation of 
hostility. At this stage there arrived in Rome Joseph Hugh de 
Basville, Secretary of the French Embassy at Naples, on an 
official mission to take charge of French affairs. He was suspected 
of carrying on revolutionary activity: he was known to have the 
intention of replacing the royal arms on the various French public 
edifices with those of the Republic: and on Sunday, January 
13th, he was seen driving through the streets, with his whole 
party openly flaunting the Republican cockades. This was too 
much for the reactionary Roman rabble to bear. They set upon 
the unfortunate Frenchman, and wounded him mortally. Thence 
they went on to the French Academy, which they sacked. The 
rumour spread that the Jews were in secret agreement with the 
French, and that a store of tricolour cockades had been discov- 
ered in the shop of a Jewish merchant. The Ghetto was accord- 
ingly the next objective. As the mob reached the Collegio 
Romano, according to report, they met two long-bearded friars. 
‘‘Where are you off to, children?”’ the latter enquired. ‘‘To set fire 
to the Ghetto,”’ they were told. ‘‘No, children,” the friars replied. 
“‘TDo not do this; it is a sin, and, if the Pope considers them inno- 
cent, it is not for you to adjudge them guilty. Poor folk! they 
are our brethren, and our neighbours; do not commit such a sin.” 
This intervention postponed the danger for the moment. But 


the next evening, disorders again broke out. Jews found in the 
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city were beaten. A great mob surrounded the Ghetto, and made 
a regular assault on it. Only the efforts of troops sent by the 
authorities prevented it from being rushed and sacked. But, 
around one of the principal gates, the Portone della Regola, 
boughs were piled high, and fire applied. The flames crackled 
ominously, and the assailants prepared to make a final attack 
when they had done their work. But, at the critical moment, the 
windows of the heavens opened, and the rain began to pour down, 
putting out the fire and affording the kind-hearted Marchese 
Accoramboni the opportunity to make a speech pointing out 
that God himself, like His Holiness, was clearly protecting the 
Jews. 

The immediate peril was thus allayed. But, for eight days 
longer, the Jews remained cooped up in their Ghetto, afraid to 
venture out. The unrest was only abated when the authorities 
promised to restore to vigour all the old anti-Jewish regula- 
tions, which had fallen to some extent into desuetude in the 
course of the past few years — in particular the obligation to 
wear the Jewish Badge, the closing of all shops outside the Ghetto, 
and the prohibition to leave its walls after the sounding of the 
Ave Maria. Even now, some arguments still centred around the 
exact colour of the Badge of Shame, which were settled only after 
the Viceregent had made his choice between half a dozen 
samples, of varying shades of yellow, submitted to him by the 
massart. On February 17th, the Holy Inquisition put into force 
again the inhuman Editto sopra gli Ebrei of April 5th, 1775. 
Immediately after, all the Ghetto windows which communicated 
with the outside were walled up. The expense, of course, had to 
be borne (contrary to precedent) by the community: and, when 
objections were encountered, several of the principal members 
were arrested, on the day before Passover Eve, to enforce pay- 
ment. Even before this, the community had been forced to write 
around to all the sister congregations of Italy to implore monetary 
assistance in its crisis. 

This episode, known hitherto in only its barest outlines,' has 

* Vogelstein—Rieger, Geschichte der Juden in Rom, II, 347; Natali, J/ 


Ghetto dt Roma, p. 155; Blustein, Storia degli Ebrei in Roma, pp. 200-1—the 
last, a particularly unfair account. 
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been illustrated recently by the discovery and publication of a 
vivid account, written apparently by Tranquillo del Monte, one 
of the leading members of Roman Jewry at the time.? This 
brings out, above all, the fact that the attack and the subsequent 
reaction were due to the unfriendliness of the mob: the author- 
ities and the Papal officials not only being opposed to their action, 
but doing everything in their power to protect the unhappy 
victims. From these sources, it would appear that the time of 
crisis continued throughout the second half of January, 1793. 
But contemporaries considered that the essential danger disap- 
peared with the providential downpour of the evening of Monday, 
January 15th. For the confraternity ‘Ezrah Bagzarot (possibly 
established at this time) chose the Hebrew date, Shevat 2nd, 
for an annual celebration ‘‘to thank the Blessed God for the 
miracle wherewith He saved all the Holy Congregation from the 
will of its enemies on this night.’’ Two hymns were composed for 
the occasion by David Bondi, a member of a famous local family 
of scholars, and the Order of Service was published, apparently 
at Leghorn, in a slender eight-page brochure. A copy of this 
was acquired by the present writer in the course of a visit to 
Rome, while the paper to which these pages are a supplement 
was in the press. 


2 “T ’assedio del ghetto di Roma nel 1793 nelle memorie di un contempo- 
raneo,’’ by Enzo Sereni, in the Rassegna Mensile di Israel, 1935, X, 100-125. 
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A NEW SUPPLEMENT TO THE ‘‘THESAURUS OF 
MEDIAEVAL HEBREW POETRY” 


ISRAEL DAVIDSON, Jewish Theological Seminary, New York 


ITH the publication of the first volume of The Thesaurus 

of Mediaeval Hebrew Poetry (N. Y. 1924), I did not stop 
recording the new poems that were brought to light afterwards. 
Due to this, I was able to issue in 1933 a supplement to the 
Thesaurus comprising more than four thousand new poems; 
and now, four years after the publication of that supplement, 
I have a sufficient number of poems on record to justify the 
publication of a second supplement. 

The reason fer the rapid growth of new material is to be 
found first in the great activity of the members of the ‘‘Research 
Institute for Hebrew Poetry,” established by Mr. S. Schocken 
and guided by the well known authority on Hebrew poetry, 
Dr. H. Brody. His contributions and the contributions of his 
able assistants: Dr. Schirmann, Dr. Zulay and Mr. Haberman 
during the last few years have been responsible to a great extent 
for much of the new material. Then there are also a few other 
scholars, engaged in this field of research, as for instance, Dr. S. 
Bernstein and Rabbi Joseph Marcus, both of New York, whose 
contributions helped to increase the list of new poems. To a lesser 
degree those who reviewed the Thesaurus also helped to augment 
the list by referring to books and articles that had escaped my 
attention. Thus, e.g. Mr. David S. Sassoon’s review (JOR. 
N.S. XXI, pp. 89-150) was most helpful, as it gave a complete 
list of the poems of Samuel ha-Nagid’s Divan and numerous 
other additions. Thanks to these various factors, I am able to 
give here 1287 poems unrecorded before and in addition supply 
printed sources for 177 poems which heretofore were known only 
through manuscript sources. These latter items are not num- 


bered, but are followed by the numbers originally assigned to 
rp lan 
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them in the previous volumes of the Thesaurus. In order that 
they may easily be distinguished from the entirely new poems 
they are printed in smaller type. 

As formerly ‘so also now I have refrained from using lists of 
poems drawn up by others, but as I did make a few exceptions 
before, such as are indicated in the preface to the first volume 
of the Thesaurus (pp. xv—xvi), so I am also making one now in 
the case of the list of poems from a manuscript in the library 
of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem compiled by Dr. Schir- 
mann and published in Kziryat Sepher (vol. xii, pp. 515-523). 
In_all other cases my information is based on personal examina- 
tion. The fact that I wish to hold myself responsible for every 
statement has kept me from making use of second hand informa- 
tion. I prefer to be incomplete rather than risk being incorrect. 
That there exists such a risk I shall proceed to show from the 
inaccuracies of some of my reviewers. 

Let it not be misunderstood for a moment that I am not 
grateful for the generous appreciation which the Thesaurus 
received at the hands of the reviewers. On the contrary, I am 
fully conscious of the debt of gratitude I owe them both for the 
sentiments expressed and for the information given; but the 
point I want to make is that one must not accept information 
blindly without personal examination and this can best be 
illustrated from the contributions of the reviewers. 

Take for instance the supplementary information given by 
Mr. Abraham Yaari in Kuiryat Sepher vol. xi, pp. 235-251. In 
that article Mr. Yaari lists 74 poems not recorded in the The- 
saurus. On examining the list carefully and tracing the poems 
to their sources, I found that I could include in this supplement 
only 12 of them (Nos.f, 55-8; 9; 11,716, 26,229,730) 32,356,562). 
As to the rest, a great many of them are occasional poems, which 
I exclude from the Thesaurus on principle, some are of too late 
a date to be included, one (No. 20) is already found in the 
Thesaurus but has been overlooked by the reviewer, and one 
(No. 72) is no poem at all but a collection of biblical verses. 

The four poems listed by him under Nos. 39, 43, 44, 45 were 
not included in the Thesaurus and are not given in this supple- 
ment either, because I regard the work of Rabbi Isaac Chajes 
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(pnx’ 25 Cracow 1591), from which they are cited, as one long 
poem with numerous acrostics, and I deem it quite sufficient to 
have listed its beginning (Thesaurus vol. ii, p. 405, No. 3178) 
Another poetic work treated in the same way is the 1 pin of 
Solomon Ibn Mubhar. 

A more difficult problem to deal with presented itself in the 
article contributed by Dr. Marmorstein in the Kiryat Sepher 
vol. ix, 379-387. He seems to have a way of relying on his memory 
which does not always serve him well. Thus on p. 379 he refers 
to the sm my» 4a in regard to the piyyut m7 amo MDD oa IN 
(Thesaurus 2101) and to wma vol. xi, p. 112 in regard to the 
poem *bow -yt bd bs boa (Thesaurus 1449) but on examining 
these sources I found no reference whatever to these composi- 
tions. He has also a way of using secondary sources which lessens 
the value of his data. Of the 66 works which he lists as missing 
in the Thesaurus Nos. 54, 55, 60, 61 are cited from the Hebrdische 
Bibliographie, and it is likely that a great many other books are 
cited by him from catalogues, as for instance, No. 10. Another 
defect in his data may be ascribed to haste or carelessness. Thus 
he lists three books (Nos. 33, 46, 55) as missing in my list of 
sources, but these are found in the Thesaurus on pp. xl, li, lix. 
In addition to all this many of the books he lists as missing do 
not come within the scope of my work for reasons stated in the 
preface to the first volume. He thinks that the Thesaurus ought 
to include also poems of modern times. But the very title of the 
book, “Thesaurus of Mediaeval Hebrew Poetry’’ points to a 
different plan. One book, however, No. 29, I am including in 
this supplement, and eight others (6, 8, 13, 14, 22, 23, 54, 59) 
had been used by men in the first supplement before Dr. Marmor- 
stein’s article appeared in print. Hey Ave 

The same signs of haste and carelessness are found in his 
notes which occupy pages 383-386. It would be too tedious to 
engage in a controversy over such details as inexact acrostics 
(Note 1 on p. 383), or his inexactness in describing sources (Notes 
2, 3 on p. 383, where 1y-1DD and 151»2D min’do is all that is given 
to describe a source not mentioned among the other sources 
listed on pp. 381-383). Nor need I dwell on the fact that a num- 
ber of his addenda are either occasional poems (e. g. the notes 
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to pp. 216 and 349 of the Thesaurus), or of too recent a date 
(e.g. the notes to pp. 117 and 299 of the Thesaurus). But I 
cannot help singling out the following instances. On p. 384 in 
his note to p. 192 of the Thesaurus he brings a poem 7p ]w’n by 
mano by mm from the book win ow of pyow '} °n TyDD (Cairo 
1917 p. 290) and in his note to p. 309 of the Thesaurus he brings 
a poem *nyowm *n77 38 from the same book p. 286. As a matter 
of fact the lines he cites as beginnings of poems are taken from 
the middle of two poems; the first is from a poem beginning bn 
M725) 7X AIDN found in w4n ow on p. 289 and listed in the 
Thesaurus vol. iii, p. 99 No. 681, and the second is from the poem 
np’ omy obs my found in win ow on p. 286 and listed in the 
Thesaurus vol. ii, p. 356, No. 2102. What misled Dr. Marmorstein 
to take the middle of a poem for a beginning is undoubtedly the 
fact that each of these lines happen to be at the top of a new page. 
Carelessness is also seen in the note to p. 238 of the Thesaurus. 
In the first place the source of his information is not °2¥ N7NDN 
but »ax nowy and the poem does not begin yoy bn jinn Abs 
but jn>w> sy 7x) as given in the Thesaurus vol. ii p. 201, 
No. 483. In his note to p. 184 of the second volume of the 
Thesaurus he brings a poem 5b) 1b; 4)n mm but it is only a 
citation from a poem the beginning of which is not known. 
In his note to p. 239 of the same volume he brings a poem 
jot7 Sw? JOM Don and cites 3"» N"D DIDNT but no such poem 
can be found there. In his note to p. 407 of the same volume 
he brings the beginning of the preface to Rabbi Altschuler’s 
mwo bm 'p (Prague 1613) asa poem, but on examining the text 
I found that it is only a piece of rhymed prose and there is not 
the least justification to include it among poetic compositions. 
There are other items to which exception might be taken, but 
the above remarks are sufficient to show that I could not take 
his addenda without scrutinizing every one of them. For this 
reason a number of books and poems listed by him which I could 
not verify I chose to omit. 

I might also mention that the late Rabbi S. S. Wertheimer 
in his notes to the Thesaurus which he appended to the third 
part of his 5"Inaw oD7727 nyew Na (Jerusalem 1932) pp. 105-116 
shows undue haste in finding flaws. Thus e. g. on p. 108 he states 
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that I omitted to bring the poem wx 7218 we of Saadya Gaon, 
but there is no such poem. What he had in mind is the poem 
namn 7218 ws °D38 which is found in the Thesaurus vol. i, p. 308, 
No. 6798. 

I could go on pointing out flaws in several other reviews of 
the Ogar, but as I have no desire to make this preface an excuse 
for polemics, I will merely state, that wherever I found the 
reviewers justified I incorporated their corrections or additions 
in the previous supplement or in this, and where I had reason to 
disagree with them I disregarded their remarks. On the other 
hand, there may be a desire on the part of some scholars to form 
their own judgment on the merits of the reviews. For this reason, 
I append here a brief list of the reviews which appeared from 
time to time in addition to those already mentioned. In giving 
this list, I also wish to imply that each and every one of the 
reviews has made some contribution to the subject, more or less 
important.* I must not neglect to single out Mr. Rivkind’s assist- 


*For the sake of convenience the reviews are grouped in two divisions 
those written in Hebrew or Yiddish and those written in other languages, and 
each group is arranged alphabetically according to authors. 
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ance, for in addition to his review he put at my disposal a number 
of additions which he had gathered and as one of the staff of the 
Library of the Jewish Theological Seminary has given much of 
his time and energy to help me in my research. I also wish to 
thank Dr. Benjamin Klar of Jerusalem for sending me five rare 
pamphlets compiled by David S. Zemah of Baghdad which 
yielded a number of additions. 

This new supplement does not, of course, bring the Ozar to 
a close. As new material will continue to be brought to light from 
time to time the record of achievement of the poets of the middle 
ages will likewise continue to grow and possibly in a decade from 
now there will be enough new material to justify a third supple- 
ment, and the fuller the record the better equipped will be he 
who will come to write the history of Mediaeval Hebrew Poetry, 
a task, which, by the way, I have never entirely relinquished. 


March 9, 1937. 
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MAX LILIENTHAL IN RUSSIA 


DAVID PHILIPSON, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio 


OME time ago the genial librarian of the Jewish Theo- 

logical Seminary of New York City, Professor Alexander 
Marx, wrote me that among some manuscript material in the 
Seminary library he had come across an interesting exchange of 
letters between Dr. Max Lilienthal and Professor Samuel David 
Luzzato. In response to my request he had photostatic copies 
made of the letters. An examination of the letters showed that 
they dealt with the Russian phase of Lilienthal’s activity. In 
my book Max Lilienthal, American Rabbi, (New York 1915), I 
had devoted a lengthy chapter, pages 12-45, to the brave but 
futile plan sponsored by Uwarof the imperial minister of edu- 
cation under Czar Nicholas I to reform the educational system 
of Russian Jewry. Max Lilienthal, a recent graduate of the 
University of Munich, had been recommended to Uwarof by 
Ludwig Philippson, the editor of the Allgemeine Zeitung des 
Judenthums and possibly the best known European Jewish 
leader, as fitted to undertake this great and novel task. After 
his arrival in Russia in 1840 Lilienthal addressed communi- 
cations to a number of leading European Jews such as Leopold 
Zunz, Abraham Geiger, Samuel David Luzzatto, and others, in 
which he explained what he was attempting to do and asked 
their cooperation by recommending to him teachers who could 
assist him in the work he had undertaken to perform. The letter 
to Luzzatto and his answer which Professor Marx so kindly 
called to my attention belong to this period. This correspon- 
dence is published here in full for the first time. I am including 
also the translation of a letter on the same theme written by 
Lilienthal to Rabbi Isaac Loewi of Fuerth in Bavaria, a fellow 
student of his in the famous Yeshibah of Wolf Hamburger in 
Fuerth, and at this time (1841) rabbi of the Fuerth congre- 
gation. This manuscript came into my possession many years 
ago. I published a translation in a memorial address on Dr. 
Lilienthal which I delivered in April 1892 on the tenth anni- 


versary of his demise. 
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THE LILIENTHAL-LUZZATTO CORRESPONDENCE 


Pietroburgo 5/17 Febbrajo 1841 
Amatissimo Sigr. ‘Professore 


Il Collegio rabbinico di Padova é divenuto sotto la di Lei esimia 
direzione la scuola modello per tutti i futuri analoghi Istituti. 
Uomini segnalati per la mente e pel cuore sono di 1a usciti ad 
ornamento d’Israel, ed egli é solo di Lei merito se delle comunioni 
si sentono felici sotto tali Conduttori. I] di Lei agire ha tirato 
a se l’attenzione anche di sua alta eccelenza il Sigr. Ministro 
della pubblica istruzione Uwarof e presentamente occupato ad 
impedire la rovina dei nostri Correligionarj in Russia e Polonia 
inferiori e piti alti stabilimenti letterarj, per prepararli mediante 
la coltura ad un migliore avvenire, egli vuole anche istituire 
pei Conduttori del popolo una simile scuola di Rabbini. Incari- 
cato da sua alta eccelenza il quale da Riga ove io esercito le 
funzioni di Predicatore e direttore d’una scuola superiormente 
approvata; mi chiamé qui a prendere parte del consiglio pel 
miglioramente della nostra nazione dirigo a V. S. listanza 
di volermi fare pervenire al pit presto possibile un detagliato 
piano sopra il di lei Istituto. Egli 6 veramente un gran lavoro 
che io le chiedo, tuttavia spero dall’infiamato zelo da cui Ella 
é per la nra. nazione animato, e dall’amore con cui Ella lavora 
per la inteletuale coltura di essa ch’Ella non mi neghera questa 
preghiera e vorra benignamente farmi in breve pervenire in 
lingua francese o tedesca l’accenato piano; poiché v’é pericolo 
in mora. 


Se mai la Russia potesse avere il bene di vedere collocati a 
Direttori delle 800 scuole che devono erigersi, alcuni uomini 
usciti dalla di Lei scuola i quali non avessero ancora alcun posto, 
io mi stimerei felice d’avere prestato allo stato un simile ser- 
vizio, e d’avere fatto trovare a quegli uomini una sfera d’attivita 
in cui poter esercitare le proprie forze con fortuna e sucesso. 
D’altronde essi hanno qui una felice prospettiva, che non ha 
l’eguale in alcuna altra parte. Sarebbero al servizio dello stato 
istalati e stipediati dallo stato, dalla Russia premiati per la 
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difusione della coltura dei lumi e cié che supera ancor il premio 
€ la riconoscenza dello stato, essi troverebbero col tempo qui 
adempiute le pit ardite speranze. 


Se quegli uomini si sentono disposti a prendere parte nella 
grand’ opera del own wp li prego tostamento al ricevere la 
lettera mandarmi franchi di porto le loro attestati e le loro 
raccomandazioni coll’indicazione del luogo della loro dimora per 
notificare loro in breve le decisioni del Governo. Ma é d’uopo 
sollecitudine 'nb mwyb ny. Due milioni della nra. na{zione] lan- 
guiscono in una miseria che noi non conosciamo, sospirano in 
una p[word missing] di cui non abbiamo idea, e le loro cattene 
devono essere rotte la loro inopia deve cessare: é questo un 
atto ed un merito il cui simile non si é mai presentato nella 
storia d’Israel. In premio della coltura viene offerta 1’Emanzi- 
pazione, in premio dei lumi i diritti dell’uomo. Son convinto 
che V. S. si sentira onorato di poter cooperare in qualche parte 
a questa grand’ opera della salute d’Israel e con cid poter ai 
proprj meriti agiungerne un nuovo. Ma sia Ella solecito poiché 
la cosa urge. Frattanto pregandola d’accettare 1’assicurazione 
della mia distinta considerazione rimango pieno di stima 


di V. S. devotissimo 


Predicatore Dr. Lilienthal 


La prego non pubblicare nulla in alcun foglio. Il Ministro ha 
cié6 espressamente prohibito. Non vogliamo rovinare la cosa 
con una indiscretezza. 


St. Petersburg 5, February 17, 1841.* 
Dear Professor: 


Under your distinguished direction the ‘‘Collegio Rabbinico”’ 
of Padua has become a model school for all future institutions 
of a similar nature. Men outstanding for their qualities of mind 
and heart have issued thence to the adornment of the house of 


*I am indebted to Mrs. Sheldon H. Blank for the translations from the 
Italian. 
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Israel, and it is due to you alone that these communities are 
privileged to enjoy such leadership. Your activities have also 
drawn to themselves the attention of his eminent Excellency 
the Minister of’ Public Instruction Mr. Uwarof. He is at 
present occupied in an attempt to avoid the collapse of the 
elementary and secondary schools of our coreligionists in Russia 
and Poland, by preparing them, through cultural training for a 
better future. He also desires to institute a similar school for 
Rabbis who are later to become leaders of the people. His eminent 
Excellency called me from Riga, where I exercise the function 
of preacher and director of an officially approved school, to 
participate in a conference on the improvement of our nation. 
He charges me to request you to send me, as soon as possible 
a detailed plan of your Institute. This is, indeed, a great task 
which I ask of you; nevertheless I trust that, because of your 
burning zeal for our nation and the love with which you work 
for its intellectual betterment, you will not deny this prayer 
and that you will kindly soon forward to me the aforementioned 
plan either in the French or German language; for there is 
danger in delay. 

If it were ever possible for Russia to have the benefit of 
seeing some men from your Seminary, who have as yet no 
positions, appointed as directors of the eight hundred schools 
which are to be founded, I would consider myself happy both to 
have rendered the state such a service and to have found for 
these men a sphere of activity in which they could exercise their 
proper functions, with good fortune and success. Moreover these 
men would have a better prospect here than could be equalled 
elsewhere. They would be installed and salaried by the state: 
Russia would reward them for the difusion of knowledge and 
culture, and excelling even that reward, would be the gratitude 
of the state. They would in time find here the fulfillment of 
their most ardent hopes. 

Will such men as feel themselves disposed to take part in 
the great mission of nvm wip please send me post-paid imme- 
diately upon the receipt of this letter their certificates and 
recommendations, also their addresses in order that they may 
be informed of the government’s decision without delay? But 
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haste is necessary—'nd mwys ny. Two million of our people 
languish in a misery of which we have no conception—they 
sigh in a (word missing) of which we have no idea, but their 
chains are to be broken and their need is to cease. This is an 
opportunity and a cause the like of which has never before 
arisen in the history of Israel. Once they have attained culture 
they are offered emancipation; in the wake of knowledge— 
the rights of man. I am convinced that you will feel honored 
to cooperate in some part in this great effort for the good of 
Israel, and to all your previous good deeds to add yet another. 
But please make all possible haste for the matter is urgent. 
Meanwhile please accept the assurance of my deep consideration; 
I remain yours respectfully and devotedly, 


Preacher Dr. Lilienthal. 


Please do not publish any of this in any newspaper. The Minister 
has expressly forbidden it. We do not wish to ruin the plan by 
any indiscretion. 


Luzzatto’s answer reads as follows: 


Signore! 


, 


La lettera, onde mi onoraste é stata per me estremamente 
inattesa ed estremamente consolante. E qual cosa poteva essermi 
tanto inaspettata, quanto il vedere i miei deboli sforzi a pro’ dei 
miei correligionarj conosciuti ed approvati da un ministro 
d’un si grande sovrano? e qual cosa piu consolante per me, che 
vedere lo zelo veramente filantropico e paterno, con cui il governo 
Russo si occupa del miglioramento dello stato degli Israeliti 
viventi sotto il suo dominio? Qual cosa per me piu consolante 
che il vedere 2 milioni di discendenti di Giacobbe vivere sott’un 
governo che si addossa tante cure per promovere in essi lo 
sviluppo intellettuale, e renderli capace d’un migliore avvenire? 


E vedendomi onorato ed ecitato a cooperare in parte a si grande 
e santa opera, potré io esitare un istante a prestarmici con tutto 
il cuore, con tutta l’anima e con tutte le mie forse? N6, senza 
dubbio. Ma per soddisfare ai desideri di S. E. il Sig Ministro 
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che col vostro onorato organo mi domanda il piano del Col. Rab. 
di qui che potré io fare? Poco io potrei aggiungere a quan|to] ho 
gia pubblicato nell’ Allgem. Zeit. des Judenthums */. 19 Juni 
1838) 3 /@aln. vano io mi estenderé sul piano degli studi, poiché 
i testi di cui fo uso sono tutti inediti, tutti di mia composizione. 
Essi sono 1° Gramatica Ragionata della lingua Ebraica, 2. 
Elementi gram. del caldaismo Biblico e Talmudico, 3. teologia 
dogmatica, 4. Theologia morale, 5. Storia del secondo tempio 
(tutte queste opere sono scritte in lingua Italiana), 6. Traduzione 
ed esegesi del pentateuco, di Isaia Geremia, e parte Ezechiele e 
Giobbe °/. la Traduzione é in italiano e l’esegesi in Ebraico °/. 
Egli é con tutti queste scritti ‘/. che io spiego nelle mie lezioni 
quotidiane e che gli allievi trascrivono di giorno in giorno °/. 
che io tento di svilupare nei miei uditori il sentimento del 
vero e del buono, inspirar loro attaccamento e venerazione per 
la religione dei nostri padri, far loro amirare ed amare la santa 
morale, l’umanita e la giustizia universale, che sono lo scopo 
continuo del mosaismo, come pure del Rabbinismo, e nello 
stesso tempo sviluppare in essi, la sana, profonda, e libera critica, 
e mostrar loro le modoficazione che il Mosaismo ha saluto nel 
corso dei secoli, e come gli antichi Rabbini hanno saputo / senza 
mai atterarne l’assenza / accomodando all’ esigenze dei tempi. 
D’altronde conviene rimarcare, ed é una circonstanza esenziale, 
che gli allievi del Col. hanno primo d’entrarvi, percorso gli studj 
d’umanita e scienze filosofiche in qualche ginnasio e liceo della 
Monarchia; ed debbono anche dare (in un esame d’ammissione) 
delle prove d’una intilligenza, almeno mediocra dei libri Biblici 
e Rabbinici, intiligenza che i giovani del Lom. Veneto hanno 
l’opportunita d’acquistare nelle scuole elementarie Ebbraihe, 
conosciute ed approvate dal governo le quale esistono in ogni 
comunita di questo Regno e sono obligatorio per tutti quelli 
che frequentano i gifiasii ed i Licei. Essi sono per lo piu fornite 
d’istruttori sortiti dal Col. medesimo. Senza tutti questi studi pre- 
liminari 9 anni del Col. non potrebbero essere di grande proffitto. 


Si sa d’altronde che il Col. ha anche un altro proffessore °/. il 
dotto Sig! Lelio della Torre membro corrispondente dell’ 
accademia di Padova °/. il quale insegna l’intelligenza del 
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Talmud, e ne fa percorrere quei trattati che concernano i Riti 
ed altre legge, che sono ancora in uso fra noi ed il quale insegna 
ancora tutti i dettagli di queste istesse leggi in alcune compendi 
metodici di sua composizione. A lui parimente appartiene 
l’insegnamento della predicazione. 


Ciascheduno dei due proffessori da’ lezione 3 ore al giorno. Tutti 
i sabbati e le altre feste degli Israeliti é vacanza, e mezza vacanza 
ogni martedi e venerdi. Vi sono altreai 15 giorni di vac? alla 
Pascqua, e 2 mesi all’Autufio ‘/. Settemb. e 8 -/. se 
a fino qual punto il piano di questo Col. sia applicabile agli 
Israeliti della Russia, e se e fino a qual punto, dei Rabbini 
istruiti con questo metodo ed in questi principii potrebbero 
essere utile agli Ebrei Russi e Polachi, io non lo so. Certamente 
l’adversione agli studi letterarj e scientifici non ha mai preso 
radici presso gli Ebrei d’Italia, come presso quelli del Nord. 
E frattanto questo Col. ed i Rabbini che ne sono sortiti hanno 
anche in Italia un piu o meno considerabile partito di 
opposizione, ed é da attribuirsi non tanto alla superiorita dei . 
lumi, quanto ad una vita esemplare contrati di sacrificio ed 
annegazione poco comuni che gli allievi del Col. si guadagnano 
l’amore e la confidenza della comunita. L’opposizione a Rabbini 
illuminati deve essere mille volte piu forte in Polonia ed in 
Russia: Il braccio del governo potra ben sostenerli in posto. 
Ma dipende da essi ed unicamente da essi il sapersi mantenere 
in credito ed acquistarsi la confidenza pubblica colla loro propria 
moderazione e con una virti esemplare. Mo ohimé che queste 
qualita sono rare in uomini passati subitamente dallo antiche 
tenebre alla luce della coltura moderna. Una somma circospezione 
e adunque necessaria nella scelta degli uomini che si vorra 
-collocare alla testa delle scuole, che si ha ad eseguire tanto in 
qualita di direttori quanto in qualita di precettori. In questa 
scelta mi sembra converrebbe aver piu riguardo all’ integrita di 
condotta in morale ed in religione, ed alla moderazione del 
carattere, che all’estenzione dei lumi. Senza cio si corre pericolo 
di produrre una reazione, ed accrescere nel popolo l|’adversione ai 
lumi stessi, eppure di affievolire negli allievi il sentimento 
religioso, sentimento piu preziose allo stato che qualunque 
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coltura letteraria e scientifica. Agli Individui che venissero 
eletti a direttori ed istruttori, io vorei che mi fosse permesso di 
raccomandare una cosa, la quale forse non sara da tutti accordata, 
ed é di rilevare ed amobilire negli Ebrei il sentimento nazionale, 
e lungi dal combatterlo e distrugerlo contentarsi di dargli una 
direzione salutare morale e fisicale. Nissun popolo e nessun 
individuo saprebbe formarsi nobili e virtuosi sentimenti, senza 
un certo grado di stima di se stesso, e senza una certa coscienza 
della sua propria dignitaé e capacitaé. io vorei che gli Israeliti 
conoscessero i loro proprii difetti della loro educazione, che essi 
conoscessero che la loro religione e stata in parte negli ultimi 
seccoli adulterata, che la scrittura ed il Talmud sorgente della 
piu santa morale di saggezza, socialita ed amore sono state 
convertite in sorgenti di eterne e vane dispute, che questo studio 
ch’era destinato ad edificare, ed uniformarci alla virtt, fu cangiata 
in istrumento di ambizione ed in esercizio di trattenimento; che 
quel ascettismo che altre volte sollevava l’uomo a Dio, é divenuto 
stromento d’ipocresia e simonia. Ma io vorei nel tempo stesso 
che gli Ebrei conoscessero che la loro religione é santa, e divina; 
che la moderna civilisazione é sua figlia, che essi sapero scelti al 
sacerdozio del genere umano, e conservatori della dottrina del’ 
unita di Dio, e della unita d’origine di tutte le nazione; e che il 
piu sacro dovere dell’ Israelito é il Kidusch Haschem, vale a 
dire di far conoscere la santita della sua religione, attivandosi 
coll’ esemplarita della sua vita l’amore e la stima di tutt’ il mondo. 
Ecco i sentimenti che io non cesso e non cessero mai d’inculcare, 
e se la mia istruzione ha prodotto qualche frutto prezioso, a cio 
soltanto se lo debbe attribuire. Degli scolari sortiti da questo 
Col. nissuno si trova presentamente in istato di poter approfittare 
dell’onore che viene loro da S. E. il. Sig® Ministro. Se fosse 
possibile che dei giovani della Russia venissero qui ad istruirsi, 
forse un giorno potrebbere servire utilmente la loro patria. 
Questo Col. ha presentamente il piacere di contare frai suoi 
scholari un Pollacco da Brodi, giovine delle piu belle speranze. 
forse sarebbe un mezzo vantaggioso per la _ rigenerazione 
degli Israeliti della Russia, uno scritto periodico in ebraico, il 
quale senza irritare gli spiriti meno illuminati tendesse a com- 
batterne i pregiudizj ed a spandere nel popolo idee sane e sociale. 
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nel caso che questo mezzo piacesse al governo Russo, e ch’egli 
volesse incaricarsi della sua diffusione, io sarei pronto ad incari- 
carmi della sua redazione. Per me sarebbe la somma delle felicité 
il poter coi miei lavori servire al vantaggio non solo dei miei 
correligionari di qui ma anche di quelli che, in si gran numero 
-vovono in remote contrade, e formarne dei [sadditi] utili e degni 
della generosita dello stato che ha a cuore il loro progresso e la 
loro prosperita. 


Vale aggradire o Signore, a S. E. il Sigé Ministro i miei piu 
profondi sentimenti di amirazione e gratidudine (sic!) pel 
santo zelo di cui egli e animato pel bene di tanti infelici ed 
aggradite nello stesso tempo l’alta stima con cui o l’onore 
d’essere vostro devot® servitore 


Silas 


Padova 22 Marzo 1841. 


Sir: 


The letter with which you_honored me was quite unexpected 
and extremely gratifying. What could be more unexpected than 
to see my poor efforts on behalf of my coreligionists recognized 
and approved by a minister of such a mighty sovereign? And 
what could be a greater comfort to me than to see the truly 
philanthropic and paternal zeal with which the Russian govern- 
ment seeks the betterment of those Jews who dwell in its domin- 
ion? What more cheering to my spirits than to see two million 
of the descendents of Jacob living under the aegis of a govern- 
ment which takes upon itself to promote in them an intellectual — 
development which will render them capable of a better future? 

And, inasmuch as I am honored by your request and urged 
to cooperate to some extent in so great and sacred a project, 
is it possible for me to hesitate even for an instant to lend 
myself to it with all my heart, all my soul, and with all my 
might? Without doubt, no. But in order to comply with the 
wishes of his Excellency the Minister and your honoured self, 
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who have asked for the plan of this Rabbinical college, what 
should I do? I could add little to that which I have already 
published in the Allgem. Zeit. des Judenthums (19th of June 
1838). It would ‘be useless for me to elaborate on the plan 
of studies, because the sources which I make use of are all 
unpublished, all of my own composition. They are (1) Gram- 
matica Ragionata della lingua Ebraica, (2) Elementi gram. 
del caldaismo Biblico e Talmudico, (3) Teologia dogmatica, 
(4) Teologia Morale, (5) Storia del secondo Tempio (all of 
these works are written in the Italian language), (6) Traduzione 
ed esegesi del Pentateuco, di Isaia, Geremia, e parte Ezechiele 
e Giobbe (the translation is in Italian and the exegesis in 
Hebrew). Thus is it with all these writings (which I expound 
in my daily courses and which my pupils transcribe from day 
to day). Through them I try to develop in my listeners the 
feeling for truth and goodness and to inspire them toward 
attachment to and veneration for the religion of our fathers; 
to cause them to admire and love a sacred morality, humanity, 
and universal justice, which are the continual purpose of 
Mosaism as even of Rabbinism. At the same time I try to 
develop in my pupils a sane, profound, and liberal critical sense 
and to show them the modifications which the Mosaic law has 
undergone in the course of the centuries and how the ancient 
Rabbis knew how to adapt it to the exigencies of the times 
without ever destroying its essence. 

Besides it is well to note, and it is an essential condition, 
that the pupils of the college before entering must have taken 
courses in the humanities and philosophical sciences in one or 
another elementary school and university of the Kingdom. They 
must also give proof (in an examination for admission) of, at 
least, a moderate knowledge of the writings of the Bible and 
the Rabbis; a knowledge of which the young men of the Lomb. 
Veneto have the opportunity to acquire in the elementary 
Hebrew schools which are recognized and approved by the 
government and are to be found in every community of this 
kingdom. Attendance at these schools is obligatory upon all 
those attending schools and universities. The instructors are, for 
the most part, former students of our college. Without all these 
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preliminary studies nine years of college could not be of much 
profit. 

You know besides that the college has yet another professor, 
the learned Lelio della Torre, corresponding member of the 
Academy of Padua. He teaches Talmud, reading cursorily such 
treatises as concern the ritual and the laws observed by us. He 
deals with all the details of these same laws in systematically 
arranged volumes of his own composition. He also teaches 
homiletics. 

Each of the two professors teaches three hours a day. The 
Sabbath and the other Jewish holidays are vacations, and every 
Tuesday and Friday is a half holiday. There are also fifteen 
days of vacation at Easter and two months in the autumn— 
September and October. I do not know up to what point the 
plan of this college could be adapted to the use of Russian Jews 
or up to what point those Rabbis, instructed according to this 
method and these principles, would be useful to the Jews of 
Russia and Poland. Certainly the aversion to the study of letters 
and of scientific subjects has never taken root amongst the Jews 
of Italy as it has amongst those of the North. Though this 
college and the Rabbis who have graduated from it have, in 
Italy also, met more or less opposition yet they have won the 
love and confidence of the community, and this is not to be 
attributed to the superiority of their intelligence so much as to 
their way of life, exemplifying sacrifice and self-abnegation to 
an uncommon degree. The opposition to enlightened Rabbis 
must be a thousand times greater in Poland and Russia. The 
arm of the government will know how to keep them in their 
posts but they and they only can know how to maintain the 
good-will and confidence of the public, by their own moderation 
and exemplary character. Alas! How rare are these qualities 
in men who have suddenly turned from the shadows of the 
past to the light of modern culture! It is consequently necessary 
to exercise proper circumspection in the choice of men who 
are to be allotted the position of principals in the schools, for 
they have to exercise the functions both of directors and 
teachers. In this choice it appears to me that it would be well 
to lay more emphasis on integrity of conduct in morals and 
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religion and on the moderation of character than on the extent of 
learning. Failing this one runs the risk of causing a reaction and 
of arousing an aversion to learning in the population, and also 
of. weakening the réligious feelings of the students, feelings more 
valuable to the state than any lettered or scientific culture. 

To the individuals who come to be elected as directors and 
instructors I would wish to be allowed to recommend one thing— 
a thing which would not be agreed to by everyone—it is to 
revive and to remobilize in the Jews a national sentiment and, 
rather than to fight against it and destroy it, to be contented 
to direct it into salutary, moral and natural ways. No people 
and no individual can develop noble and virtuous sentiments 
without a certain degree of pride and without a certain con- 
sciousness of their own dignity and ability. I would wish that 
the Jews knew the defects of their education, that they recog- 
nized that in the last centuries their religion has been somewhat 
adulterated; that the scriptures and the Talmud, originating in 
the holiest morality, wisdom, social enlightenment and love, 
have been transformed into sources of endless and empty dis- 
putes; that this learning, which was intended to edify, and to 
conform with standards of goodness, has been changed into an 
instrument of ambition and triviality; that that asceticism, 
which, at other times, elevated man to God, has become an 
instrument of hypocrisy and simony. Nevertheless I would wish 
the Jews to know that their religion is holy and divine; that 
modern civilization is its daughter; to know themselves chosen 
as priests to humanity and teachers of the doctrine of Unity of 
God and of the single origin of all peoples; that the most sacred 
duty of the Jews is the Kiddus HaSem. Which all means to say 
that the Jew should make known the sanctity of his religion 
and call upon himself, by the exemplary quality of his life, the 
love and esteem of all the world. Here are the sentiments which 
I have ceaselessly tried and will without cease continue to try 
to inculcate, and if my instruction has borne some precious 
fruits it is to be attributed to these sentiments alone. 

None of the scholars graduated from this college is at present 
able to profit by the honor which his Excellency the Minister 
offers them. If it were possible for some young men from Russia 
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to come here for instruction they might perhaps be of use to 
their country in the future. At present the College is fortunate 
enough to number a Pole from Brodi amongst its students,a 
young man giving the utmost promise. Perhaps an advantageous 
means toward the regeneration of the Jews of Russia would be 
a Hebrew periodical which should, without irritating the less 
enlightened, tend to combat prejudice and inculcate sane and 
social ideas amongst the people. If this proposition should prove 
pleasing to the Russian government and if it would take upon 
itself the burden of distribution I would be willing to undertake 
that of editorship. It would be a source of happiness to me to be 
able to give my services for the benefit, not only of my co- 
religionists here, but also of those who live in such great numbers 
in remote lands, to help to mold them into useful subjects (?) 
worthy of the generosity of the state which has their progress 
and their prosperity at heart. 

I pray you Sir to express to his Excellency the Minister my 
most profound admiration and my gratitude for the sacred zeal 
with which he is animated for the benefit of so many unfor- 
tunates, and, at the same time, please accept the high esteem 
with which I have the honor to be your devoted servant. 


Se Det 
Padua, March 22, 1841. 


Three days after addressing Luzzatto, Lilienthal wrote in 
similar strain to Rabbi Dr. Loewi of Fuerth Bavaria. This letter 
in translation reads thus: 


St. Petersburg, February 8, 1841. 


To. the Rev. Dr. Loewi, Preacher and Rabbi in Fuerth near 
Niirnberg, in Bavaria: 


Reverend Sir: 

It will be four weeks by the time you receive this letter that 
I will have been in St. Petersburg under the commission of the 
Government to learn its plans in reference to a moral, intel- 
lectual and religious improvement of our coreligionists. 
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Well nigh two millions of our people languish in a condition 
of wretchedness unknown to us; groan beneath a burden of 
poverty of which we Germans have not even a conception; 
bear the ignominy ‘of the Middle Ages, which we have long 
since forgotten; live in a Chasidaic intellectual darkness which 
kills mind and heart and presents a pictureof misery and 
wretchedness which surpasses all pictures of the most terrible 
imagination. 

Yet all these fetters are to be removed. His Majesty, the 
Emperor, has favored the plan of the high-minded Minister of 
Education to emancipate the Jews. But they are to obtain this 
imperial gift only on condition of a thorough intellectual and 
moral education. Two hundred schools are to be opened through- 
out the Empire, elementary, city and high schools. The young 
people who pass through these schools are to receive all the 
rights of citizenship without trammel. This is a great and glor- 
ious thing, the like of which our history has not yet produced; 
not a too sudden deliverance from the bonds of the Middle 
Ages without being able to make use of the freedom, as happened 
in France; not a restless exertion and struggle without obtaining 
the least advantages, as in Germany. No, the exalted desire of 
the monarch is for education and emancipation, for culture and 
the rights of man. 

But the men who are to be placed at the heads of these 
different institutions are wanting. Russia has them not. Germany 
shall furnish them. Men who feel called upon to take part in 
this great work of the regeneration of their people will, in insuring 
the happiness of their brethren, lay the foundation of their own 
good fortune. Appointed and paid by the state as officials of the 
state, protected by the state against the blind opposition of an 
unthinking fanaticism, a future brighter than they can ever 
hope for in Germany awaits them. In Bavaria there is a great 
number of young men who have finished or are about to finish 
their studies, and are unable to earn their living. I think of them 
with real pleasure, because I am able to prove by deed that I 
will gladly do anything to make them happy and have them 
provided for. Now, since I may hope that you, reverend sir, will 
not refuse me your active co-operation, both on account of your 
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love for these men and also your zeal for our great and holy 
cause, I venture to make the following request: 

I do not know the addresses and homes of all these unen- 
gaged men. If I did I would have written to them personally 
and saved you the trouble; but since, by the express wish of the 
Minister, this matter is not to appear in any public journal 
before its consummation, and I therefore may not make any 
public appeal, I therefore beg you most urgently to write to 
these men immediately upon the receipt of this letter, since there 
is danger in delay, and request them to send to me to the address 
given below immediately upon the receipt of your letter, their 
testimonials together with their addresses, so that I can inform 
them shortly of the decision of the Government. 

I beg you further most urgently to send me, immediately 
upon receipt of my letter, the names of the men to whom you 
will write, so that I may lay them before the Minister. Be there 
ever so many, they will all obtain a living and find their happiness 
and weal, each one according to his education. 

The cause is a great and holy one, and therefore I count 
upon your enthusiastic co-operation; even though the trouble 
and labor that the matter will cost you be great, it is a great 
work; your reward and the gratitude and appreciation of your 
contemporaries and of posterity will be greater. 

Happy to have again come into communication with you, 
reverend sir, I subscribe myself, yours with high regard, in the 
name of the Minister, 


Preacher Dr. Lilienthal 


Post rest. in St. Petersburg. 
Let the gentlemen send their testimonials postage free. Make 


haste, I pray you. 
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